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'Tha  is  the  vro.d  of  the  Ixird  nntu  Zenib)m1ie1.  saying,  Nal  by  might  nor 
by  power,  but  !)y  my  Spirit,  aailh  the  Lord  of  HmIs. 

'  Who  art  thon,  O  great  mountain !  before  Zernbbabel  thon  ilinlc  become 
a  plain.'— Z2CH.  iv.  6,  7. 

'  When  in  London  Carev  had  asked  John  Newton,  "  What  if  ihc  Comiwiiy 
aboatd  wnd  as  home  on  our  arrival  in  Ben(;al '"  "Then  conclude,"  wo»  the 
reply,  "  (hat  your  Lord  has  nothing  there  for  you  to  sccompHih.  Itut  if  tie 
have,  no  power  on  earth  can  hiader  you."  '^SMITH'S  Li/t  ef  William  Cany 
<i887),  p.  5S. 

'  A  Hindu  may  choose  to  have  a  faith  and  a  creed,  if  he  wants  a  creed,  or  to 
do  without  one.  He  may  be  an  atbeiit,  a  deist,  a  monotheitt,  or  a  polytheist, 
a  believer  in  the  Vcdaa  or  Sbsstrai,  or  a  sceptic  na  regards  their  anlhorily,  and 
his  position  as  a  Hindu  cannot  be  questioned  by  anybody  because  of  bii  belief 
ot  unbelief,  so  long  ai  he  confonns  to  social  rules.' — Guru  Pkosad  .Sen, 

'  It  is  no!  UDieasonable  to  suppose  that  the  laiii  conqaests  of  Christianity 
may  be  achieved  with  incomparably  greater  npidity  than  has  marked  its  earlier 
progress  and  signalized  its  frrit  success  ;  and  that  in  the  instance  of  India  "  the 
ploughman  may  overtake  the  reaper,  the  treader  of  grai)es  him  that  sowctb  the 
seed,"  arid  ihe  type  of  the  prophet  realized,  that  "a  nation  shall  be  bom  in 
a  day."'— SiK  J.  E.  Tennast's  Christianity  im  Ciyhii,  p,  337. 
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INDIA  IX  1795 


In  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  vast 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  knew  leu 
about  India  than  those  of  to-day  know  about  Patagonia, 
and  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  its  myriad  peoples  was 
slighter  far  than  their  knowledge  of  the  country.  The 
shareholders  in  the  Ka-tt  India  Company,  and  that  limited 
section  of  the  mercantile  community  which  was  awakening 
to  the  importance  of  India  as  a  field  for  commercial  and 
military  enterprise,  valued  it  as  a  means  of  rapid  fortune- 
making.  The  only  people  who  were  beginning  to  devote 
serious  and  earnest  attention  to  the  nation's  responMbilities 
in  Imlua  were  the  despised  evangelical  section — voices  cr>'ing 
in  ihe  wilderness — represented  by  such  men  as  Carey  and 
Bogue  among  the  Nonconfonni^ts  of  England,  and  by  men 
like  Charles  Grant  of  the  l-'ast  India  Company.  India 
then  was  more  remote  from  the  currents  of  common  life  and 
thought  than  Thibet  is  to-day.  The  fire  of  love  to  Christ, 
of  faith  in  God.  of  quenchless  desire  to  heal  the  sorrows  of 
men.  burning  in  humble  yet  consecrated  hearts,  supplied 
the  motive  power  which  has  brought  about  the  wonderful 
progress  in  India  during  the  last  century. 

To  reach  India  in  I'tf',  waa  a  scrioua  undertaking, 
involving  a  voyage  of  long  and  uncertain  duration.  So 
little  was  known  of  the  country  that  when,  in  1804,  Cran 
and  Dcs  Grangei;  were  sent  to  South  India,  their  instructions 
indicated  that  they  were  expected  to  superintend  churches 
in  Tinnevelly,  and  also  initiate  a  misaon  among  the 
Northern  Circars ;  that  is,  they  were  to  carry  on  mission 
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work  in  two  centres,  differing  in  cver^-  possible  respect, 
and  .separated  by  at  least  500  miles  1  An<l  this  ignorxncel 
is  not  marvellous  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  with  all 
the  information  whicii  has  been  circulated  among  mltsionary 
circles  during  the  ccnturj".  not  one  in  ten  of  even  the 
intclliKcRt  supporters  of  missionary  enterprise  can  name 
the  chief  languages  spoken  in  India,  or  indicate  with  any 
completeness  the  most  powerful  hindrances,  due  to  native 
custom  and  thought,  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
different  parts  of  that  vast  land. 

India  is  really  a  continent,  as  large  as  Kuropc  less  half 
of  European  Russia,  and  more  varied  in  ita  different 
portions  than  Europe  itself.  In  179.5  the  population  wast 
about  150,000,000,  one-fifth  of  the  whole  human  race. 
By  these  myriads  at  least  ihtrUen  distinct,  historic, 
literary  languages  were  spoken,  and  no  less  than  ico 
minor  languages  and  dialects  are  found  in  different  parts. 
India,  moreover,  was  the  home  of  an  ancient  if  simple 
civilization,  the  people  were  dominated  by  hoary  and 
powerful  religions,  tlicy  were  self-contained,  self-satisfied, 
and  conscious  of  no  need  of  enlightenment  such  as 
Christianity  brings,  and  in  the  world's  history  no  enterprise 
has  seemed  so  forlorn  as  Carey's  when  he  sailed  u|>  the 
Hugli  to  'attempt  great  things  for  God '  among  the  teeming 
millions  of  Bengal. 

Long  years  passed  before  the  Church  at  home  began 
to  comprehend  the  mighty  forces  arrayed  against  the 
Gospel  in  India.  Some  of  these  sprung  from  the  Hindus 
themselves,  their  manners,  customs,  laws,  and  beliefs; 
while  others  were  due  also  in  no  small  degree  to  the  East 
India  Company.  To  realize  what  the  task  atlempled  by 
the  Christian  Church  in  India  from  1 792  to  1  X2.1;  really  was, 
it  is  needful  to  glance  at  these  in  turn.  The  Rev.  E.  P. 
Ricci  B.A..  of  the  London  Mission,  Bangalore,  has  very 
ably  set  forth  the  chief  of  these ' : — 

'  I.  First,  there  is  the  institution  of  (asir,  by  which 
Hindu  society  is  divided   up  into  several  thousands  of 

'  Prinitr  a/  Medent  MiiUtmt,  p.  34. 
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sections,  between  which  all  intermftrriage  and  exchange 
of  hospitality  is  forbid<len  by  the  heaviest  penalties. 
It  has  really  no  parallel  in  any  other  nation,  and  is 
generally  recognized  to  be  a  more  formidable  barrier  than 
any  image  Christianity  in  the  whole  course  of  its  history 
has  bad  to  contend  against. 

*  z.  Connected  with  this  is  the  absence  of  all  religious  and 
saciai  liberty,  which  makes  the  adoption  of  any  other  than 
the  traditional  customs  the  reason  for  relentless  persecution 
by  the  whole  community,  and  (until  recently)  for  the 
forfeiture,  not  only  of  property,  but  of  all  civil  and  social 
and  family  privilei^cs. 

■3.  "W^c  utterly  perverUd  standard  of  e0n<iuct,y»!\CvAi  places 
Custom  in  the  room  of  Conscience,  and  above  all  the  laws  of 
the  Decalogue,  demanding  external  conformity,  and  caring 
tittle  for  motive  or  character.  There  is  no  punishment 
in  Hindu  society  for  real  wickedness,  nor  any  encourage- 
ment for  pure  virtue.  It  lays  supreme  stress  only  upon 
such  thinfjs  as  meats,  and  drinks,  and  sect-marks. 

'4.  The  overweening  arrogance  and  oppressive  supremaey 
of  the  Brahman  class,  who  by  the  gross  abuse  of  their  high 
intellectual  gifts  have  made  themselves  to  be  r^arded  as 
"gods  upon  earth."  moulded  of  superior  clay  to  the  rest 
of  mankind,  to  whom  all  gifts  are  due  by  virtue  of  their 
mere  birth,  in  whose  interests  all  Hindu  legislation  has 
been  made,  and  who  have  got  into  their  hands  all  the 
positions  of  influence,  and  the  control  of  all  the  wealth 
in  the  land,  and  who  treat  the  remaining  95  per  cent. 
of  the  population  as  if  called  into  bdng  solely  for  their 
benefit. 

'  5.  The  gigantic  system  of  Polytheistic  idolatry — strong 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  enormous  endowments,  the 
number  of  pennons  who  make  their  living  by  it,  and  its 
power  of  di'adcning  the  conscience;  a  system  which  is 
ser\-ed  by  a  dissolute  priestliood,  popularized  by  festivals, 
processions,  ritual,  and  legends ;  and  stained  by  licensed 
prostitution  and  other  forms  of  immorality. 

'  6.  The^flr  of  malignant  demons  (called  euphemistically 
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In  Government  returns  "Animism"),  which  forms  the 
worship  or  wcllnigh  half  the  population,  who  present  their 
bloody  offerings  to  the  spirits  whom  they  suppose  to  be 
the  authors  of  cholera,  small-pox,  and  cattle  disease. 

'  7.  The  Mitf  in  religious  mrrit  to  be  obtained  by  acta 
of  idol-ritual,  pilgrimages  to  supposed  sacred  spots,  and 
bathing  in  supposed  sicrcd  waters,  by  self- mortification, 
by  almsgiving,  and  by  the  service  of  the  Brahmans. 

'8.  The  seductive  Pantheistic  teaching,  which  wipes  out 
the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  denies  the 
authority  of  conscience,  the  personality  of  God  and 
the  responsibility  of  man,  and  makes  universal  apathy 
the  highest  ideal  of  life,  utteriy  paralyzing  the  will  for 
any  good,  divorcing  morality  from  religion  and  conduct 
from  conviction. 

*  *).  The  degradation  of  woman,  who  is  decreed  to  be 
mistress  of  herself  at  no  period  from  birth  to  death, 
and  showing  it-telf  in  infant  marrii^es,  the  immulatioa  or 
cnicl  treatment  of  widows,  the  seclusion  of  vast  multitudes 
in  the  zenana,  and  the  withholding  from  her  of  education. 

*  iO.  The  sad  and  immemorial  degradation  of  the  low 
tastes  (Panchamas),  numbering  some  ,50,000,000.  who  arc 
treated  as  the  lepers  and  ofiscouring  of  the  earth,  whose 
touch  is  pollution,  denied  the  right  to  live  in  the  villages, 
to  draw  water  from  the  wells,  to  attend  the  schools,  and 
sometimes  even  the  use  of  the  public  roads. 

'II.  Add  to  these  a  whole  jungle  of  superstitious  beliefs 
and  corrupt  practices,  which  have  been  allowed  to  grow 
and  multiply,  rank  and  unchecked,  for  ages;  astrology, 
belief  in  omens,  obscene  tantric  rites,  human  sacrifices, 
Thuggism,  infanticide,  false-swearing,  forger)',  cunning 
exalted  to  the  place  of  a  virtue,  policy  to  that  of  righteous- 
ness, unscrupulous  usury,  the  prohibition  of  foreign  travel, 
and  the  spirit  of  compromise,  which  takes  under  its  sanction 
every  form  of  superstition,  as  well  as  of  vice  and  lust  and 
cruelty.  All  these  have  to  be  replaced  by  the  light  of 
knowledge,  and  by  the  sweet  atmosphere  of  Christian  love, 
purity,  justice,  trust,  and  godliness. 
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'  By  these  grciit  evils  had  tlic  natural  cliarm  and  (graces 
of  the  Indun  character  been  overborne.  A  frugal,  home- 
loving,  docik-,  courteous,  anil  rcligi<Mis  |)eop1e,  with  a  simple 
civilimtion,  with  many  gracious  traits  and  beautiful  customs, 
and  with  much  power  of  subtle  thought,  had  been  misled  by 
the  ignorance  or  un.<tcnipulou.snetis  of  tlictr  leaders.  No 
kinder  act  could  be  done  for  them  than  to  deliver  the  Hindus 
from  Hinduism,  and  the  Krahmans  from  Kraliiiianism,  and 
to  bring  them  into  the  glorious  liberty  and  joy  of  the  sons 
of  God,  and  into  the  high  privilege  of  Uiscipleship  to  Him 
who  has  shown  Him.«cir  the  world'-t  great  Redeemer,  the 
sinless  Friend  of  sinners.  Sucli  was  the  Lisk  which  the 
Church  set  before  itself  in  the  missionary  cnterpri-te. 

'  To  all  this  must  be  added  the  ^oinvrsia/t  to  Christ  of  tiu 
grtal  Muhammadan  popidatUm,  numbering  58,000,000,  mon: 
Dumerous  in  India  than  in  any  other  country,  inltcriling 
many  true  conceptions  respecting  God  and  man.  together 
with  a  chastely  simple  form  of  worship,  and  yet  unable  to 
reap  the  advantages  of  this  inheritance,  because  of  the  pure 
externality  in  which  they  have  made  the  essentials  of 
religion  to  consist,  their  bigoted  resistance  to  all  new 
truth,  and  the  finality  they  attribute  to  the  traditional 
teaching  and  practices  of  Muhammad.' 

To  those  who  ponder  this  colossal  system  of  religious 
bdiefj  and  practices,  and  who  remember  the  vast  popula- 
tions concerned,  it  will  be  obvious  that  victory  over  it  can  be 
won  by  no  brief,  spasmodic  attacks,  but  only  by  a  careful, 
many-sided  propaganda,  patiently  and  steadily  maintained 
for  a  prolonged  period.  In  previous  centuries  the  Christian 
Church  has  »c%'er  realized  these  facts,  and  has  attempted 
the  conversion  of  India  by  puny  and  inadeijuatc  dTortu 
foredoomed  to  failure.  During  the  nineteenth  century  it 
selected  the  most  appropriate  methods,  and  on  a  larger 
»calc,  which  in  due  time  will  accomplish  its  imrjiosc,  and 
replace  Hinduism  by  a  fairer  Christianity. 

In  addition  to  these  tremendous  obstacles,  the  early 
missionaries  had  to  face  bitter  opposition  where  ihcy  might 
have  reasonably  cxjiectcd,  if  not  active  co-opcratioa,  at 
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least  sympathy  and  toleration — at  the  hands  of  the  East 
India  Company,  By  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Company  had  become  practically.  thoui;h  not  yet 
absolutely,  masters  of  India.  Actually  the  Company  held 
sway  over  only  the  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Benares  district*" 
of  the  Ganges  Valley,  together  with  some  stations  on 
the  Madras  and  Malabar  coasts  and  .Seringapatam.  But 
the  condition  of  the  rest  of  India  was  such  as  to  render  the 
Mibscqucnt  iiroyrcss  of  conquest  inevitable.  In  the  cariier 
stafjcs  of  its  history  the  Comi>any  was  not  unmindful  of  its 
duties  towards  its  employ^  and  endeavoured  to  secure 
for  the  main  stiitions  suitable  chaplains.  But  at  no  {leriod 
of  its  history  does  it  ever  seem  to  haxe  considered  the 
instruction  of  the  natives  in  Christianity  to  be  any  part 
(»f  its  duty.  From  time  to  lime  among  the  ofiicials  and 
chaplains  there  were  individuate  who  felt  and  who  tried 
to  (iischat^e  this  responsibility  ;  but  it  was  done  always  in 
spite  of,  not  with,  ofliciat  sanction.  The  ablest  man  of 
this  class,  and  one  to  whom  India  owes  an  incalculable 
and  yet  largely  unacknowledged  debt,  w.is  Charles  Grant. 
After  thirty  years'  .service  he  went  home,  became  Chairman 
nf  the  Directors,  and  in  1797  presented  to  the  Board  his 
Obicrvaljoiis  on  the  Stale  of  Society  among  the  Asiatic 
Stihjetts  of  Great  Britain.  This  treatise,  so  full  of  informa- 
tion and  suggcnions  of  the  highest  value,  was  kept  back 
by  his  colleagues,  and  w.is  not  generally  circulated  until 
the  year  iHi^ 

Ptiblic  opinion  at  hwme,  especially  in  those  circles 
influenced  by  the  'Clapham  Sect,'  was  becoming  strongly 
aroused  to  the  necessity  of  ending  the  complacent  paganism 
t»f  the  East  India  Company's  policy.  In  179^1,  when  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  came  befure  Parliament,  VVitber- 
foice  succeeded  in  passing  a  resolution  'that  it  is  the 
peculiar  and  bounden  duty  of  the  British  Legislature  ti» 
promote,  by  all  just  and  prudent  means,  the  interest  and 
happiness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Briti.sh  dominions  in 
India;  and  that  for  these  ends  such  measures  ought  to 
be  adopted  as  may  gr^idnally  tend  to  their  advancement 
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in  useful  knowledge,  and  to  their  religious  and  momi 
improvement.'  But  this  resolution,  tame  and  commonplace 
as  it  reads  to-day.  aroused  such  an  angry  storm  that  the 
Government  threw  over  both  it  and  its  author,  and  for 
another  twenty  >'cars  the  misdirected  bigotry  and  short- 
sightedness of  the  East  India  Mouse  had  their  way.  Not 
Until  iXij  was  the  victory  won  for  religious  freedom. 
'The  charter  of  i*li;j  was  the  foundation  not  only  of 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  but,  what  is  of  far  more 
importance  for  the  civilization  and  the  ChristianiKation  of 
its  people,  of  the  educational  s>-stcm  of  India  '.' 

The  result  was  immediate,  and  was  also  progressively 
-satisfactory.  Prior  to  1K13  miNsionuHcihad  tu  besinuggled 
into  ihc  country,  ami  could  be  cx|)elled  by  tlie  arbitrary 
(lietum  of  the  liKal  governor.  Not  only  was  nothing  done 
to  leach  the  Hindus  the  foily  and  error  of  their  religious 
sy.stems,  but  In  many  ways  Ilritish  influence  was  used  to 
protect  and  maintain  them.  .\s  late  as  1K19  a  Sepoy  wa^ 
expelWl  from  the  army  for  the  crime  of  becoming  a  Christian, 
and  Sir  Peregrine  Mailland,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Madras  army,  resigned  rather  than  submit  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  saluting  idols.  Even  after  i^^i.^,  Christian  officials 
were  not  allowed  in  their  private  capacity  the  privili^e  of 
:atempting  to  :«how  Hindus  '  the  more  excellent  way'  they 
followed  themselves.  But  from  the  moment  the  charter 
passed,  India  entered  upon  a  new  path  of  political,  social, 
and  religious  progress. 

'At  no  |>eriod  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
not  even  in  the  brilliant  century  of  legislation  from  Con- 
Mantine's  edict  of  toleration  to  the  Theodosian  code, 
has  Christianity  been  the  means  of  abolishing  so  many 
inhuman  customs  and  crimes  as  were  suppressed  in  India 
by  the  Company's  Regulations  and  Acts  in  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  centurj-  The  Christ-like  work  kept  rapid 
step  with  the  progress  of  Christian  opinion  and  beneficent 
reforms  in  Grciit  Britain,  but  it  was  due  in  ihe  first  instance 
to  the  missiufurits  in  I  ndia.  In  the  teeth  of  the  supporters 
■  7>«  Coumrtim  tf  liidi*,  b;  Dr.  Cieocite  Snlth,  p.  109. 


CHAPTER   II 

NATHANIKI,   FORSYTH   AND   ROBKliT   MAY 

The  Report  for  1798  contains  the  earliest  reference  in 
the  Society's  annals  to  definite  work  in  India.  There 
we  read :  '  A  pleasing  expectation  is  entertained  of  the 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Forsyth,  who  is  a  well-informed  man,  and 
appears  to  be  animated  by  a  truly  missionary  spirit.  He 
has  been  set  apart  for  his  work,  and  has  lately  embarked 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.'  To  this  man  belongs  the 
abiding  honour  of  having  been  the  first,  and  for  some  years 
the  sole,  missionaiy  sent  out  by  the  Society  to  the  vast 
field  of  India.  The  Reports  for  the  years  iHco  to  1803 
continue  his  story  .— 

'  Since  the  last  General  Meeting,  the  Directors  have 
received  several  letters  from  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  Society's 
missionary  !n  the  East  Indies.  It  is  expected  that  before 
this  time  he  has  fixed  on  a  favourable  spot  (in  the  vicinity 
of  Calcutta]  for  the  commencement  of  his  missionary 
labours,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  he  has  met  with  any 
material  impediment  in  his  design  of  prosecuting  this  im- 
portant service.  He  complains  of,  and  feelingly  laments, 
the  extreme  depravity  and  deeply  rooted  superstitions  of 
the  Hindoos,  which  render  them  very  inimical  to  the 
simplicity  and  purity  of  the  Gospel.  He  requests  that 
additional  missionaries  maybe  sent  to  his  assistance,  and 
points  out  such  means  for  their  introduction  and  patronage 
as  the  Directors  trust  will  prove  a  providential  opening,  for 
the  increase  of  missionary  labour  and  success  in  that 
populous  but  dreadfully  depraved  country.     This  mission 
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must  therefore  be  considered  as  in  its  infancy :  very  little  as 

yet  can  have  been  done,  but  much  useful  information  has 
been  acquired,  and  the  Directors  will,  no  doubt,  avail 
themselves  of  every  assistance  that  has  been,  or  may  be, 
given  to  send  out  more  labourers  into  this  eastern  part  of 
our  Lord's  vineyard '.' 

'  A  letter,  dated  Aui^udt  5,  1800,  has  lately  been  received 
from  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  Sodcty's  missionary  in  India.  At 
that  time  he  was  well  in  health,  had  made  considerable 
proficiency  in  the  langiLoge  of  tlie  country,  and  was  about 
to  begin  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the 
natives.  Mr.  Forsyth  appears  to  possess  a  true  missionary 
spirit,  and  he  exhibits  fidelity  and  disinterestedness  of 
character  and  conduct.  The  Directors  have  long  since 
been  authorized  to  increase  the  mission  to  that  part  of 
the  world,  but  circumstances  have  occurred  to  frustrate 
th<nr  desires  and  intentions  V 

*  The  Directors,  on  referring  to  the  solitary  labours  of 
Mr.  Forsyth  in  the  Kast  Indies,  cannni  helji  lamenting 
that  a  region  so  extensive,  with  a  population  propor- 
tionably  great,  and  also  dqtiorably  su])crstitious  and 
idolatrous,  should  not  have  shared  more  largely  in  the 
benevolent  exertions  of  this  Society.  The  resolutions  of 
general  meetings  have  so  frequently  authorized  and  re- 
commended mi.tsions  to  several  ]>ar1s  of  the  Kast  Indies, 
that  these  objects  could  not  possibly  be  forgotten,  and 
they  have  not  been,  nor  will  ihey  be  neglected,  whenever 
missionary  zeal  and  ability  shall  combine  and  present 
means  to  accomplish  them;  but  the  Directors  have  not 
yet  been  favoured  with  offers  from  persons  whose  quali- 
fications are  .suited,  in  their  opinion,  to  strengthen,  enlarge, 
and  astablish  efficient  missionary  exertions  in  the  East 
Indies.  By  letters  which  have  been  received  from  Mr. 
Forsyth,  it  appears  that  he  continues  to  Labour  with  dili- 
gence and  zeal :  and,  it  is  hoped,  not  without  attestation 
of  divine  approbation  and  influence.  It  is  both  right  and 
necessary  to  add  that  Mr.  Forsyth  has  acted  in  a  very 
■  Rtpoil,  iSoo.  *  Ibid  iSei. 
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disinterested  manner  towards  this  Soctciy,  having  subjected 
it  to  no  expense  on  his  account  since  his  arrival  in  IniUa  '■' 

'  They  trust    that   th«r  solitarj*   missionary  in    India , 
(Forsyth),  who  has  long  expressed  his  ardent  desire  for- 
assistance  in  that  extensive  field  of  action,  will  have  this 
desire  gratified  ;  and  that  the  many  millions  of  heathens 
in  those  idolatrous  regions  will   be  continually  receiving 
fresh  accession!;  of  Christian  missionaries  from  this  Society 
and  others,  who.  like  friendly  allies,  will  afford  their  mutual ' 
aid  in  the  cause  of  their  common  Lord  '.' 

Thus  in  the  first  eight  years  of  its  existence  the  Society 
was  able  to  send  and  to  maintain  in  India  only  one  solitary  | 
missionary.    But  the  rcaf<)ns  for  this  were  many,  and  readily  , 
account  for  seeming  slackness  on  the  part  of  the  Dlcecton. 
The  India  of  1800  was  further  away  from  London  than  the 
heart  of  Darkest  Africa  is  to^lay.     The  East  India  Com- , 
pany  was  so  bitterly  hostile  to  all  efforts  for  carrying  to 
the  Hindus  a  knowle<]ge  of  the  Gospel  that  missionaries! 
were  expressly  forbidden  to  land,  and  even  if  they  succeeded 
in  lacding  were  deported  by  force.     Carey,  who  had  pre- 
ceded   Forsyth  by  only  five  years,  owed    his   gaining  a. 
foothold  to  the  providential  fact  that  Denmark  held  a  small 
patch  of  Indian   territory   around   Scframporc.  and  threw 
over  him  and  his  colleagues  the  mantle  of  her  protection. 
It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  history  that  while  Great  Ilritain, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  European  nations,  from  whom 
Carej'  sprang,  exerted  her  power  to  frustrate  his  benevo- 
lent aims,  Denmark,  one  of  the  least  inilucntial  of  European 
peoples,  was  able  to  hold  open  the  door  of  blessing  through 
which  Carey  and  his  colleagues,  and  also  Nathaniel  Forsyth, 
entered  to  begin  their  beneficent  labours  for  the  millions 
of  India, 

All  the  original  records  of  Forsyth's  work  in  India  seem 
unhappily  to  have  disappeared,  and  he  is  a  man  of  whom 
wc  would  have  gladly  known  more.  In  j8i2  he  was 
joined  at  Chtnsurah  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  May.  The  former 
was  an  ardent  and  skilful  educationalist,  and  carried  oa 
'  Hepoit,  iBoi.  >  Ibid.  iSoj. 
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a  most  succeititfui  system  of  school-work.  About  the  same 
time  Forsyth  ceased  to  be  directly  connected  with  the 
Society,  and  he  died  at  Chandernagore  on  Feb.  14,  1S16, 
G.  (logerly,  one  of  his  immediate  successors  in  the  Itcngal 
Mission,  Rives  the  following  sketch '  of  him : — 

'  Mr,  Forsyth  is  described  as  being  a  man  of  most  singular 
self-denial  and  largc-hcartcdncss,  and  as  generous  to  an 
extreme.  His  whole  time,  talents,  and  propcny  he  devoted 
most  conficientiously  to  his  missionary  work,  and  to  the 
relief  of  suflering  humanity.  From  the  funds  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  he  never  received  anything,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  dollars  when  he  embarked  for  India. 
His  private  resources  were  exceedingly  limited ,  and,  in 
consequence,  his  mode  of  living  was  mottt  simple  and  in- 
expensive.  "  For  a  time,"  said  his  friend  Mr.  Kdmond, 
whom  evcrj'body  in  Calcutta  knew  and  Im'ed,  "he  had  no 
stated  dwelling-place,  but  lived  in  a  small  boat,  in  which  he 
went  up  and  down  to  preach  at  the  different  towns  on  the 
bnnks  of  the  river." 

'  By  the  Dutch  Local  Government  Mr.  For^-th  was 
appointed  minister  of  the  Church  at  Chinsurah  ;  and.  after 
frequently  refusing  any  remuneration  for  his  services,  con- 
sented at  last  to  accept  fifty  rupees  a  month  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Harrington,  a  firm  friend  of  missions,  placed  at  his 
disposal  a  small  bungalow  at  Bandel,  about  three  miles 
above  Chin<iirah,  from  which  spot  he  reguUrly  walked 
every  Sunday  morning  to  discharge  his  duties  :  afterwards, 
not  unffcquently,  he  would  proceed  to  Calcutta  to  preach 
at  the  (jcneral  Hospital,  by  permission  of  the  Kev.  David 
Brown,  then  senior  presidency  and  garrison  chaplain. 

'  lliis  injudicious  mode  of  living  in  a  country  like  Bengal, 
denying  himself  almost  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
refusing  to  travel  either  by  carriage  or  palankeen,  but 
always  walking  where  he  could  not  be  conveyed  by  boat, 
produced,  as  might  be  expected,  the  prostration  of  a  natur- 
ally strong  constitution  ;  and  after  eighteen  years  of  labour 
Mr.  Forsyth  died  in  1K16,  aged  forty-9e\'cn  years.    Thus 
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fell  the  first  pioneer  connected  with  the  London  Missiotiary 
Society  in  Bengal;  not,  however,  until  he  had  given  an 
impetus  to  that  glorious  work  which  will  go  on  until  the 
whole  of  India  is  brought  into  subjection  to  the  Lord  Jcsus^ 
Christ.' 

Robert  May  was  an  educationalist  of  no  mean  power. ' 
Me  was  spared  to  labour  for  only  five  years,  but  during 
that  time  he  accomplished  some  remarkable  results. 

*  How  eminently  successful  he  was  in  this  branch  of 
labour  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  at  the  end  of 
iKij  he  had  twenty  schools  under  hi«  charge,  in  which 
instruction  was  imparted  to  i6ji  children,  of  whom  as 
many  as  2,5^  were  the  sons  of  Bralimans,  a  remarkable 
circumstance  in  those  times.  The  scheme  of  education 
was  highly  approved  by  Mr.  Gordon  Forbes,  the  Commts- 
siuner  of  Chinsurali,  and  was  by  him  recommended  to  thcj 
Supreme  Government.  The  M;irquts  of  lliistings  rcadilj 
complied  with  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Forbes,  that  the  scheme 
.should  be  aided  from  the  imperial  funds,  and  with  great 
liberality  appropriated  a  monthly  grant  of  600  rupees 
{about  £6a)  for  the  purpose-  By  the  aid  of  the  grant,  inj 
the  course  of  the  next  year,  the  school^  and  scholars  were 
still  furthvr  multiplied,  so  that  at  lU  close  Mr.  May  had 
under  his  superintendence  as  many  as  thirty  schoolst  in 
which  1,(100  children  received  instruction.  The  Govern- 
ment, on  hearing  these  rapid  results,  forthwith  increased  its 
grant  to  800  rupees  monthly.  Mr.  May  found  himself 
unable  to  attend  to  this  great  W()rk  alone,  and  was  soon 
joined  by  the  Kev.  J.  D.  Pearson,  sent  out  from  England* 
and  by  Mr.  Hasle,  a  European  who  had  resided  for  several 
years  in  India',' 

The  mission  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  London 
Society  for  a  long  period.  It  was  prosecuted  with  much 
zeal,  and  conveyed  much  useful  knowledge  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  people.  One  of  the  mo-st  diligent  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Society  was  the  Rev,  G.  Mundy,  who  took 
up  the  work  in  Chinsurah  in  1820.  He  suffered  much  1 
'  frelaliat  Misshm  in  Tndia  [1884),  M.  A.  .Shcrring,  p.  80. 
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in  his  family  and  in  himself  from  ill  health,  and  ceased 
to  have  any  direct  connection  with  Chinsurah  in  1S44. 
He  was  succeeded  by  James  Bradbury,  who  had  joined 
the  mission  in  184a,  and  who  laboured  there  until  the 
station  was,  in  1849,  transferred  to  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  last  reference  to  Chinsurah  in  the  Reports 
occurs  in  1849.  '  The  Directors  arc  gratified  to  state  that, 
having  been  led  to  relinquish  this  station  in  consequence 
of  the  inadequate  resources  of  the  Society,  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  its  transfer  to  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland.'  Mr.  Bradbury  in  1849  removed  to  Berhampur, 
and  the  Society's  direct  association  with  the  scene  of  the 
labours  of  Nathaniel  Forsyth  thus  came  to  a  close. 

[AuTHOllTlRS.— OtBdal  RepoitBj  Tranjoctieitt  ef  Ike  Sociely,  *ols  i-i»i 
Hislary  of  Protatant  Miisiam  in  Itidia,?>\xi-na%;  ThiPienten:  A  Narra- 
tax  af  J-'ails  tonmcled  ■with  Early  Christian  Minims  in  Btngal,  <hitjh 
Ttlaiing  la  tkt  eperatiant  ef  tkt  Lmtdon  Miiiiemary  Svcitty,  George  Cogerlj, 
liOodon,  1871.] 
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PIONEER  WORK   IN  SOUTFI   INDIA:    1RO4-183O 

From  t79K  to  1X01  the  needs  of  India  u-cre  before  the 
minds  of  the  Directors,  and  occupied  a  lai^e  share  of  their 
attention;  but  it  was  not  until  1K04  that  they  were  able 
to  send  out  the  first  company  of  missionaries.  The 
ditions  under  which  they  were  sent  and  the  quality  of 
workers  arc  quaintly  set  forth  in  the  Report  for  1804 : — 

'The  Rev.  Mr.  Vos  superintends  the  mission  designed 
for  Ceylon,  His  long  standing  in  the  Christian  ministry, 
his  faithful  and  successful  labours  therein,  both  at  Holland 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  added  to  the  experience  which 
he  has  acquired  by  his  previous  intercourse  wtlh  the  igno- 
rant and  uncivili^^cd  part  of  mankind,  jioiiil  him  out  as 
a  person  remarkably  qualified  to  fill  this  station.  He  is 
accompanied  by  the  Urcthren  Khrhardt  and  I'alm,  nalives 
of  Germany,  who  received  their  education  for  mis.'uonary 
services  at  the  seminary  at  Berlin,  which  was  in.<tituted 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  for  this  object,  and  is  under  the  care, 
a-s  before  mentioned,  of  that  valuable  instruclor,  the 
Rev,  Mr.  Jacnickc.  They  have  also  passed  a  considerable 
time  in  Holland,  with  a  view  of  acquiring  a  more  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  Dutch  language,  which  is  used  in 
Ceylon.  Mrs.  Vos  and  Mrs.  I'alm  have  also  an  important 
service  to  occupy  their  zeal,  in  the  instruction  of  the  female 
natives,  and  in  assisting  in  the  education  of  children. 

■  Those  who  arc  designed  to  labour  on  the  continent  of 
India  arc  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Ringeltaubc,  Des  Granges,  and 
Cran,  The  fir^t  is  a  native  of  I'russia.  who  has  already 
passed  a  short  time  in  India,  and  has  since  held  his  principal 
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intercourse  with  the  Society  of  the  United  Brethren,  The 
other  missionaries  have  been  about  two  years  in  the  seminary 
at  Gosport ;  and  the  whole  have  been  ordained  to  the  office 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  recommended  to  the  grace  of 
God  in  the  dischai^  of  the  arduous  and  important  service 
to  which  they  arc  called. 

'  It  hn-t  been  obiterved  that  some  of  our  brethren  arc 
intended  for  the  island  of  Ceylon,  this  being  the  station  on 
which  the  attention  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Directors,  is 
more  especially  fixed,  ami  where,  wc-  trust,  they  will  actually 
labour :  yet,  in  the  first  instance,  they  are  to  accompany 
their  brethren  to  Traoqucbar,  where  they  will  obtain  such 
accurate  and  comprehensive  information  us  will  greatly 
A»aist  them  in  forming  iheir  future  plans  ;  nud  where  they 
will  find  some  Christian  friends,  who  will  promote  their 
introduction,  were  not  this  rendered  almost  unnecessary  by 
the  kindness  of  one  of  his  Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  who  has  furnished  them  with  a  letter  to  his  excellency 
Frederick  North,  the  gov*emor  of  the  colony.  The  Directors 
have  also  fixed  in  ihcir  own  minds  a  particular  station  for 
the  labours  of  the  brethren  who  are  to  remain  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  in  which  a  very  extensive  licld  appc-irs  ripe  for 
the  har\'est ;  this  they  have  more  guriiculnrly  pmnted  oui 
in  their  instructions,  leaving,  however,  the  ultimate  decision 
to  themselves,  under  the  intimations  of  Divine  providence. 
and  the  advice  of  those  pious  and  well-informed  friends 
with  whom  they  will  communicate  on  ihcir  arrival.' 

No  vessel  of  the  Hast  India  Company  was  permitted  to 
grant  this  company  of  missionaries  a  pass^e,  as  they  went 
out  in  face  of  the  open  hostility  of  the  Government,  so  the 
little  band  went  to  Copenhagen.  Five  of  them  sailed  for 
India  in  a  Danishvcssel,  bound  forTranqucbar,  on  April  lo, 
iJf04,  and  were  followed  by  I'alm.  who  left  Copenhagen  on 
October  iH.  The  five  reached  Tranquebar  on  December  5, 
and  Palm  arrived  there  June  4,  iHo_> 

The  Directors  bad  further  decided  to  establish  a  mission 
at  Surat,  and  had  appointed  W.  C.  Loveless  and  John 
Taylor,  M.D.,  to  labour  there.    They  ailed  from  London 
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l>cccmber  15, 1 804.  and  reached  Madras  June  24, 1805.  By 
this  handful  of  workers  the  foundations  were  laid  of  the 
^rcat  work  in  Southern  India  which  has  been  90  succcss- 
I'ully  carried  on  throughout  the  ccntun-.  From  Tranqucbar 
3.9  a  base  these  men,  soon  supplemented  and  strengthened 
by  others,  originated  missionary  work  in  the  important 
ticlds  of  Ccyion,  Travancore,  Aladras,  Vizagapatam,  Surat, 
and  BelUiry. 


I.  Cevlon.  From  180.5  to  1819  thework  ofthcSociely 
in  Ceylon  was  carried  on  by  four  men.  Unfortun^tlely  all  the 
original  records  of  this  work  also  seem  to  luve  disappeared 
from  the  Society's  archives,  and  3II  we  know  about  it  has  to 
be  gleaned  from  the  somewhat  Mraiityprintetl  reports  of  the 
period.  The  four  misKiimaries  were  M.  C-  Vos.  J.  P.  Khr- 
hardt,  J.  D.  Palm,  and  W,  Read.  The  last  had  been  for 
a  short  time  at  Tahiti,  and  was  met  by  Mr.  Vos  at  the  Cape, 
and  by  him  engaged  for  service  in  Ceylon,  Vos  settled  in 
)Ko5  at  Point  dc  (iallc,  but  was  soon  called  to  Colombo  to 
take  charge  of  a  Dutch  church  there.  Ehrhardt  settled  at 
Matura ;  Palm  at  JafTnapatam,  and  Read  at  Point  dc 
liallc.  Obstacles  and  difficullie.'*  similar  to  those  which 
ohtained  in  other  parUt  of  India  were  .soon  experienced. 
I'he  missionaries  were  at  first  corilially  welcomed  by  the 
governor,  Mr.  Norlh,  by  whose  inlliicnce  the  stations  they 
occupied  were  assigned  to  them.  The  description  of  their 
work  reads  cui  iuusly  in  the  light  of  to-day.  '  The  liberality 
of  the  government  provides  in  part  for  the  support  of  each 
of  these  mis.>iionarics,  by  which  the  funds  of  the  Society 
will  be  relieved.  They  are  actively  engaged  in  acquiring 
the  Cingalese  language,  in  preaching  to  those  who  under- 
Hand  Dutch,  and  in  instructing  their  children.'  In  Ccyion 
at  this  period  there  were  large  numbers  of  nominal  Christians, 
Iiitl  tlicir  condition  may  be  gauged  from  one  of  Mr.  Vos's 
letters:  'One  hundred  thousand  of  those  who  arc  called 
(Christians,  because  they  are  baptised,  need  not  go  back 
to  heathenism,  for  they  never  have  been  anything  but 
worshippers  of  Buddha.' 
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Troubles  soon  arose.  Mr.  Vos's  ministrations  oHcnded 
the  Dutch  consistory,  and  th<.'y  demanded  his  expulsion 
from  the  island.  He  left  in  iKo?,  and  soon  a(^er  returned  tn 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1X12  Hhrhardt  became  minister 
of  a  Dutch  cliurch  at  Matura,  and  Palm  of  a  Dutch  church 
at  Colombo.  'Iliey  both  then  ceased  to  depend  upon  the 
Society,  and  to  be  subject  to  its  control.  For  two  or 
three  years  they  seem  to  have  been  active  in  educational 
work  under  government  direction,  and  the  last  mention  nf 
Ceylon  as  a  sphere  of  service  occurs  in  the  Report  for  1817 
and  1818.  In  the  former  wc  read:  'Mr.  Ehrhardt  and 
Mr.  Read  continue  in  Ceylon ;  the  former  has  been 
removed  by  the  government  to  Cultura,  where  he  preaches 
alternately  in  Dutch  and  Cingalese.  He  has  also  estab- 
lished  a  school  in  which  children  are  instructed  in  English. 
Dutch,  and  Cingalese,  and  on  the  Lord's  day  in  the 
meaning  of  the  chapter  which  they  read.  Mr.  Read 
preaches  twice  a  week  in  Dutch  and  keep*  a  day  school' 

.\  few  lines  in  the  181H  Report  arc  the  last  reference 
in  the  Society's  official  records  to  this  miction.  After  181X 
Ceylon  disappears  from  the  list  of  stations.  That  the  men 
did  good  work  is  certain ;  but  it  is  equ-illy  certain  that  a»  thi- 
agents  were  supported  by  Govornnient,  other  considerations 
than  missionary  necessities  became  domiojint.  The  mission 
became  an  early  example  of  ihc  unsatiitfactory  result,  during 
the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  Society's  history,  of  attempt- 
ing too  soon  to  make  mis-Mons  locally  self-supporting. 

3-  TravaNi.'ORE.  The  most  remarkable  man  among 
the  first  group  of  South  Indian  missionaries  was  Kingcltaube. 
He  was  a  Prussian,  and  w.as  bom  in  1770.  He  studied  at 
Halle,  and  whiFc  there  was  so  powerfully  impressed  by  the 
life  of  John  Ncwiun.  that  he  was  led,  like  Xcvtton.  to 
seek  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart,  and  to  be  ready  for  any 
sacrifice  at  the  Lord's  call.  He  was  ordained  in  1796,  and 
in  the  same  year  accepted  an  offer  to  go  to  Calcutta  as  an 
agent  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
His  stay  there  was  brief,  because  '  he  found  he  was  lu 
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(ireach  neither  in  Bengali  nor  in  English,  but  in  PortQguc 
to  a  mixed  congregation  of  Portuguese,  Malays,  Jew*,  and 
Chinese.'  In  1799  he  returned  to  Europe.  In  1803  he 
W.13  accepted  by  the  Society,  and  accompanied  the  others 
to  Tranqucbar*.  There  he  look  up  with  great  cne«^  the 
Mudy  of  Tamil,  and  gradually  was  attracted  towards  Tra- 
vancorc  as  his  6eld  for  service.  One  reason  for  this  choice 
he  gives  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated  September  1 1,  iJ*o6  : 
'  Long  experience  has  taught  me  that  io  large  towns.  espe-J 
dally  where  many  Europeans  are,  the  Gospel  makes  but' 
little  pn^rcss.  Superstition  is  there  too  powerfully  estab- 
lished, and  the  example  of  the  Europeans  too  baneful.' 
In  February.  i8c6,  Ringcltaubc  journeyed  by  way  of  Tuti- 
corin  to  Palamcottah,  and  there  obtained  from  the  British 
Resident  in  Travancorc  a  passport  to  enter  that  provirKC. 
In  April  he  visited  Trc%'andTum,  and  finally  obtained 
|)crmi»$iun  to  e^-^tablish  a  mission  at  Mayiladi,  near  Cape 
Coinoiin. 

Travancorc  is  remarkable  for  the  beaiity  of  its  situationJ 
for  the  character  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  for  the] 
success  which  during  the  century  has  attended  the  work  o( 
the  mission.     Before  describing  the  work  of  Ringcltaube^J 
who  can  fairly  claim  the  title  of  pioneer  for  Travancorc — the,] 
5ccne  of  by  far  the  greatest  successes  in  the  way  of  oon- 
verts  hitherto  achieved  by  the  Society  in   India  — we  will' 
■ketch  the  country  and  people  in  the  words  of  Travancorc'* 
literary  mtssionarj-,  the  Kev,  Samuel  Matecr*. 

■  Travancorc  is  .i  long,  narrow  strip  of  territory,  measuring  | 
174  miles  in  extreme  length,  and  from  ;)0  to  75  miles  in 
brcndth,  lying  between  the  Mulahar  Coast  and  the  greati 
chain  of  the  Western  GhauLt,  a  noble  r.iiige  of  mountains, 
which,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  runs  almost  purallc^l  with  the  , 
Western  Coast  of  India,  and  which  divides  Travancorc, 
from  the  British  provinces  of  Tinnevcily  and  Dindigul.1 
It  will  be  observed  that  Travancorc  thus  occupies  a  very^ 

'  For  much  viluable  infonnnlion  iboni  Ringvtuubc  kc  tui  >i(kU  liy  the 
Rc».  W.  KoliiiKMi  In  the  Cktmtiitt  lot  Jorninr)',  1889. 
•  Tkt  land  efChariiji,  pp.  j,  3,  tl  k% 
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secluded  position.  The  bigh  mountain  barrier  on  the  East 
is  almost  impassable ;  the  sea  forms  a  protection  on  th« 
Weal ;  it  is  therefore  only  from  the  North  and  the  extreme 
South  that  the  countr>'  is  easily  accessible. 

'  From  its  physical  conformation  Travancorc  is  literally 
"  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths,  that 
spriflj;  out  of  valleys  and  hills."  Fourteen  principal  rivers 
take  their  rise  in  the  mountains,  and  before  falling  into  the 
sea  spread  out,  more  or  less,  over  the  low  grounds  rvear 
the  coast,  forining  inland  lakes  or  estuaries  of  irregular 
forms,  locally  called  "  backwaters."  Thc*«  '"  backwaters  " 
have  been  united  by  canals  running  parallel  with  the 
coast,  and  they  arc  thus  of  immense  value  as  a  means 
of  communication  between  the  Nortliern  and  Southern 
districts.  Travellers  may  in  this  way  pass  by  water  from 
Ponany,  near  Calicut,  to  Kobchel,  a  distance  of  not  much 
under  2co  miles.  The  mode  of  conveyance  cousins  cither 
of  canoes  hollowed  out  of  the  trunks  of  large  trees,  pushed 
along  by  two  meii  with  bamboo  poles,  or  of  "  cabin  boats," 
built  somewhat  like  English  boats,  witlt  a  neat  and 
comfortable  cabin  at  the  stern,  which  are  propelled  by 
from  eight  to  fourteen  rowers,  according  to  their  size. 
The  principal  road  in  Travancore  also  runs  nearly  parallel 
with  the  coast  at  a  few  miles'  distance. 

'  The  distinct  caster  and  subdivisions  found  in  various 
parts  of  Travancorc  arc  reckoned  to  be  no  less  than 
eighty-two  in  number.  All  these  vary  in  rank,  in  the 
nicely  graduated  scale,  from  the  highest  of  the  Ilrahmans 
to  the  lowest  of  the  slaves.  Occasional  diversities,  arisiitg 
from  local  circumstances,  arc  observable  in  the  relative 
position  of  some  of  these  castes.  But  speaking  generally, 
all.  from  the  Brahman  priests  down  to  the  guilds  of 
carpenters  and  goldsmiths,  are  regarded  as  of  high  or  good 
caste ;  and  from  the  Shjnar  tree-climbers  and  washermen 
down  to  tlie  various  classes  of  slaves,  as  of  inferior  or 
Unti  caste. 

'To  give  some  definite  idea  of  these  component  parts 
of  the  pojiulalion,  /vur  principal  castes  may  be  selected  as 
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typical  or  illustrathi-c  of  the  whole.    These  are  Brahmans, ' 
Sddras,  Sh^nars,  and  Pulayars.    The  BraAmans  in  I'ravan- 
corc  are  divided  into  two  principal  classes— Namburis  or 
Malayilim    Brahmans,  indip^cnous  to    ihe    country,  and 
foreign  Brahmans.  orijiinally  from  the  Canara,  Mahratta. 
Tulu,   and    Tamil   countries,    but   who    are    now    settled 
in  Travancorc.     The  Xamburi  Brahmans,  numbering  about 
lo.cco,  arc  regarded  as  peculiarly  sacred,  and  as  cxaltedj 
far  beyond  the  foreign  Brahmans.     They  claim  to  be  the] 
aboriginal  proprietors  of  the  soil,  to  whom  the  ancestor 
of  the   present   rajfihs  and   chiefs   were  indebted   for  all^ 
that  they  possessed.      In  consc^^uence  of  their  seclusion, 
caste  prejudices,  and  strict  attention  to  ceremonial  purity, 
these  Brahmans  are  almost  inaccessible  to  the  Euro|waa 
iris»ionary. 

■The  Brahmans  in  Travancore  have  seaired  for  thef 
selves  a  high  and  unfair  Bupcriority  over  all  other  clas 
They  ate  the  only  class  that  arc  free  from  all  social  ar 
religious  disabilities,  tind  enjoy  perfect  liberty  of  action. 
The  whole  framework  of  Hinduism  has  been  adapted 
to  the  comfort  and  exaltation  of  the  Brahman.  His  ivord 
is  law;  his  smile  confers  happiness  and  salvation:  hii 
power  with  heaven  is  unlimited:  the  very  dust  of  bis' 
feet  is  purifying  in  its  nature  and  efficacy.  Kach  is  an 
infallible  pope  in  his  own  sphere.  The  Brahman  is  tV 
exclusive  and  Pharisaic  Jew  of  India. 

"Even  Europeans  would  be  brought  by  Brahmans  undel 
the  influence  of  these  intolerable  arrangements,  did  the 
only  possess  the  power  to  compel  the  former  to  obser 
them.  During  the  early  intercourse  of  Europeans  witl 
Travancore,  they  were  forbidden  to  use  the  main  road,  and 
required  to  pass  by  a  path  along  the  coast  where  Brahmans 
rarely  travel ;  access  to  the  capital  was  also  refused  as  long 
as  possible. 

'The  Siitiras  were  originally  the  lowest  of  the  four 
true  castes,  and  are  still  a  degraded  caste  in  North  India. 
But  in  the  South  there  are  so  many  divisions  below  the 
Sddra^,  and  they  are  so  numerous,  active,  and  influential, 
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that  they  arc  regarded  as  quite  high-caste  people.  The 
Sddras  arc  the  middle  classes  of  Travancore.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  land  \»  in  their  hands,  and  until  recently 
they  were  also  the  principal  owners  of  slaves.  They  are 
the  dominant  and  ruling  class.  They  form  the  magistracy 
and  holders  of  most  of  the  Government  offices  —  the 
military  and  police— the  wealthy  farmers,  the  merchants, 
and  skilled  artisans  of  the  country.  'I'hc  Royal  Family 
are  memtKrs  of  this  caste.  The  ordinary  appellation  of  the 
Siidras  of  Malabar  is  .Vair  (pronounced  like  the  English 
word  ■■nigher"J,  meaning  lord,  chief,  or  master;  a  mar- 
vellous change  from  their  original  position,  according 
to  Hindu  tradition.  By  the  primitive  laws  of  caste  they 
are  forbidden  to  re;id  the  sacred  books,  or  perform  religious 
ceremonies,  and  are  r^ardcd  as  created  for  the  service  of 
the  Hrahmans. 

'In  consequence  of  their  peculiar  marriage  customs  the 
law  of  inheritance  amongst  the  Siidras  is  equally  strange. 
The  children  of  a  St'idra  woman  inherit  the  property  and 
heritable  honours,  not  of  their  father,  but  of  their  mother's 
brother.  They  are  their  uaclt's  nearest  heirs,  and  he  is 
their  legal  guardian.  So  it  is,  for  example,  in  the  succession 
to  the  throne. 

'The  llavars,  Skdnars,  and  others  form  a  third  great 
subdivision  of  the  population.  These  comiitule  the 
highest  division  of  the  low  castes.  .  .  .  The  llavars  and 
Shinars  differ  but  tittle  from  one  another  in  employments 
and  character,  and  are,  do  doubt,  identical  in  origin. 
The  Shinars  arc  found  only  in  the  southern  districts 
of  Travancorc,  betn-eca  the  Cape  and  Trcvandtum;  from 
which  northwards  the  llavars  occupy  their  place.  These 
are  the  palm-tree  cultivators,  the  loddy  drawers,  sugar 
manufacturers,  and  distillers  of  Travancorc.  Their  social 
position  somewhat  corresponds  to  that  of  small  farmers 
ar>d  agricultural  labourers  amongst  ourselves.  .  ,  . 

'  The  Sudra  custom  of  a  man  and  woman  living  together 
as  husband  and  wife,  with  liberty  to  separate  after  certain 
settlements  and  formalities,  has  been  adopted  by  most  of 
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the  Ilavars.  and  by  a  few  of  the  Shinars  in  their  vicioitjr ; 
and  amoflgst  ibete  castes  also  the  Inheritance  usually 
descends  to  nepliews  by  the  female  line.  A  few  divide 
their  property,  half  to  the  nephews  and  half  to  the  sons. 
The  nilc  i-s  that  all  property  which  has  been  inherited 
^all  fall  to  nepliews,  hut  wciillh  which  lias  been 
accumulated  by  the  testator  hinuclf  may  be  equally 
divided  between  nephews  and  sons. 

'These  strange  customs  have  .lomctimea  occasioned 
considerable  difHculty  to  missionaries  in  dcalini;  with 
them,  in  the  ct^c  of  converts  to  Christianity.  Persons 
who  have  been  living  together  after  the  observance  of  the 
trivial  form  of  "giving  a  cloth"  arc  of  course  required 
to  marry  in  Chriittian  form.  The  necessary  inquiries  arc 
therefore  made  into  their  histor>-.  and  into  the  circumstances 
of  each  case  of  concubinage;  deeda  of  separation,  drawn 
up  according  to  heathen  law,  arc  read  and  examined,  and 
all  outstanding  claims  arc  lc{^lly  settled. 

'The  Slidnars  of  South  Travancore  are  of  the  same 
class  as  those  of  Tinncvelly.  and  in  both  provinces  they 
have  ia  large  numbers  embraced  the  professKUi  of 
Christianity.  Their  employment  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
Palmyra  palm,  which  they  climb  daily  in  order  tu  extract 
the  sap  from  the  flower-stem  at  the  top.  This  i«  manu- 
factured into  a  coarse  dark  su^ar,  which  they  .sell  or  use 
for  food  and  other  purjKiscs.  The  general  circumstances  of 
the  Shinar  and  lUvar  population  in  Travancore,  especially 
of  the  former,  liavc  long  been  most  humiliating  and 
grading.  Their  social  condition  is  by  no  means  so  dep1oF<j 
able  as  that  of  the  slave  castes,  and  has  materially  improve 
under  the  benign  inilLicncc  of  Christianity,  concurrcnttj 
with  the  general  advancement  of  the  countr>'. 

'The  slave  castes — the  lowest  of  the  low — comprehcr: 
the  Pallors,  the  Pariahs,  and  the  Pulayars.  Of  these  the 
Pariahs,  a  Tamil  caste,  arc  found,  like  the  Shanars,  only 
in  the  southern  districts  and  in  Slicncotta,  cast  of  the 
Ghauts:  but  they  appear  to  be  in  many  respects  inferior 
to  those  of  the  eastern  coast.    Their  habits  generally  are 
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most  filthy  and  disgasting.  The  Pulayars,  the  lowest  of 
the  slave  castes,  reside  in  miserable  huts  on  mounds  in  the 
centre  of  the  rice  swampti,  or  on  the  raised  embankments  in 
their  vicinity.  They  are  engaged  in  agricuhure  as  the 
servants  of  the  Siidra  and  other  landowners.  Wages  are 
usually  paid  to  them  in  kind,  and  at  the  lowest  possible 
rates.  These  poor  people  are  steeped  in  the  densest 
ignorance  and  stupidity.  Drunkenness,  lying,  and  evil 
passions  prevail  amongsi  them,  except  where  of  late  years 
the  Gospel  has  been  the  means  of  their  reclamation  from 
vice,  and  of  llicir  social  elevation.' 

The  languages  spoken  in  Travancorc  are  I'amil  and 
Malayilim.  Tamil  is  spoken  for  about  forty  miles  north 
of  Cape  Comoiin  ;  Malayalim  north  of  the  Ncyattinkara 
River.  That  is,  about  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Travancorc  speak  Tamil,  and  three-fourths  Malayalim. 

It  was  to  this  earthly  Paradise,  but  rendered  loathsome 
by  the  ignorance,  cnjelt)-,  superstition,  and  pride  of  man, 
that  the  steps  of  Ringeltaube  were  providentially  directed. 
His  journal  for  i«o6-7  describes  how  at  Tuticorin  the 
call  to  enter  it  came  to  him  :— 

'  When  in  the  cvenin;;,  sitting  in  the  verandah  of  the 
old  fort  (fonnerly  the  abode  of  power  ami  luxur)-,  now 
the  refuge  of  a  houseless  traveller,  and  thousand.^  of  bats 
suspended  from  the  ceiling),  enjoying  the  extensive  prospect, 
and  communing  with  my  own  heart,  and  the  God  to  whom 
mercies  and  foigivcncsses  belong,  something  frightened  me 
by  falling  suddenly  at  my  feet,  and  croaking,  ParaubrCH 
Istotiram,  i.e.  God  be  praised ;  the  usual  words  our 
Christians  pronounce  when  greeting:  I  rej(»ccd  to  see 
an  individual  of  that  tribe  among  whom  I  had  been  so 
anxious  to  labour.  Entered  into  conversation  with  him,  as 
well  as  1  could,  to  awertain  his  ideas  about  religion,  but 
was  soon  nunplu>scd  by  his  stupidity.  I  could  not  force 
a  word  from  him  in  answer  to  my  plain  questions,  which 
he  contented  himself  literally  to  give  back  to  me.  With 
a  sigh,  1  was  forced  to  dismiss  him.' 

This  intcrvicu',  unsatisfactory  as  it  was,  with  a  degraded 
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and  ignorant  Shinar.  strengthened  the  desire  which  already 
possessed  Ringeltauhc  to  reach  Travancorc.  On  April  35. 
1806,  his  desire  was  gratified.  Mere  is  his  own  picture  of 
the  scene : — 

'Set  out  at  dawn,  and  made  that  passa^te  through  the 
hills,  which  is  called  the  Arambuly  gaut,  about  noon.  Grand 
prospects  of  precipices,  mountains,  hills  adorned  with 
temples  and  other  picturesque  objects,  presented  them- 
selves. My  timid  companions,  however,  trembled  at  every 
step,  being  now  on  ground  altogether  in  the  power  of  the 
Brahmans,  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  Christian  name:  und 
indeed  a  little  occurrence  soon  convinced  us  that  we  were 
no  more  on  British  territory.  I  laid  down  to  rest  in 
a  canivansar>',  appropriated  for  Brahm:in>i  only,  when  the 
magistrate  immediately  sent  word  for  me  to  remove,  other- 
wise  their  god  would  no  more  eat !  1  reluctantly  obeyed. 
and  proceeded  round  the  southern  hills  to  a  village  called 
Mayilady,  from  whence  formerly  two  men  came  to 
Tranqucbar  to  request  me  to  come  and  sec  them,  repre- 
senting tlut  two  hundred  heathens  .it  thin  place  were 
desirous  to  embrace  our  religion.  I  lodged  two  days 
their  house,  where  I  preached  and  prayed;  some  of  them' 
knew  the  catechism.  They  begged  hard  for  a  native 
teacher,  but  declared  they  could  not  build  a  church,  as  all 
this  country  had  been  given  by  the  king  of  Travancorc  to 
the  Urahmans,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  magistrates 
would  not  give  them  permission  I  spent  here  the  Lord's 
day,  for  the  first  time,  very  uncomfortably,  in  an  Indiai 
hut,  in  the  midst  of  a  noisy  gaping  crowd,  which  filled  the 
house.  Perhaps  my  disappointment  contributed  to  mi 
unpleasant  feelings ;  I  had  expected  to  find  hundrce 
eager  to  listen  to  the  Word,  instead  of  which,  I  had  a  di(}i-<] 
culty  to  make  a  few  families  attend  for  an  hour. 

'Travelling  pleasantly  under  the  shade  of  trees  across i 
htU  and  dale,  with  the  ever-varying  prospect  of  the  gauts 
on  my  right,  I  reached  Tiruvandirem,  the  capital  of  Ttavan- 
core,  on  April  30.     On  the  road  1  stopped,  as  travellers  in 
general   do,  at    Roman   Catholic    churches.     Finding   the 
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dialect  .tpokcn  here  diflTering  from  the  pure  Tamil  as  much 
as  the  Yorkshire  dialect  docs  Trom  pure  English,  !  was 
much  at  a  loss  to  understand  them  and  make  myself 
understood. ' 

Ringcttaube  vi«ted  Anjcngo.  and  on  May  3  readied 
Quilon,  and  then  by  beat  over  the  backu-atcr  travelled  to 
Cochin.  Here  he  met  Colonel  Macauly,  the  Britiith 
Resident  in  Travancorc,  uith  whom  he  had  been  in  corre- 
spondence, and  who  exerted  his  influence  to  get  Ringcltaubc 
permission  from  the  rajah  to  build  a  church  and  reside  in 
the  country.  Kingcltaubc,  on  his  return  to  Palamcotlah, 
thus  outlines  his  planforthe  mission,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  he  here  sketches  the  main  lines  which  have  been 
followed  in  the  later  development  of  the  mission :  — 

'  t.  A  small  congregation  to  be  bc{;un  near  the  confines 
of  Travancorc  :  j^ioo  to  be  devoted  to  buying  ground  and 
erecting  ncccssar>'  buildings- 

'  2.  A  seminary  of  twelve  youths,  drawn  from  the  exist- 
ing congregations,  to  be  formed  :  a  pagoda  and  a  half  to  be 
allowed  for  ex-cry  youth  per  month,  viz.  1 2s. 

'  3.  When  prepared,  these  youths  to  be  sent  out  two  and 
two,  as  itinerants,  and  two  pagodas  per  month  allowed  as 
their  stipend. 

'  4.  If  some  of  these  prove  very  successful,  and  arc  truly 
gracious  subjects,  they  should  be  onlained  ;  but  previous 
to  this  they  sliould  take  a  solemn  oath  not  to  exercise 
their  ministry  but  in  such  a  way  as  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Church. 

'  j.  These  to  form  an  annual  synod,  under  the  presidency 
of  an  Kuropcan  missionary.  Thus  they  will  be  gradually 
taught  to  govern  a  Church  with  prudence  and  wisdom, 
which  catechists  never  learn  at  present. 

•6.  If  any  congregation  wishes  for  a  stationary  preacher, 
one  of  these  ministers  to  be  given  them,  and  they  to  stipu- 
late to  maintain  him. 

'  7.  A  printing  press  to  be  united  with  this  institution. 

'8.  Baptism  to  be  administered  wherever  a  true  convic- 
tion  of  sin,  and  a  belief  in  God  our  Saviour,  appears ; 
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a  promise  to  be  exacted  that  such  pef«on»  will  be  ready 
to  suffer  persecution  for  Christ,  if  oecessuy. 

*9.  A  closer  communion  to  be  established  nmong  real 
converts,  by  means  of  a  frequent  enjoyment  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  granted  only  to  such.' 

From  i8c6  to  i8to  Kinpcltaube  carried  on  an  active 
evangelistic  work  in  Tinncv'clly.  with  Palamcottah  as  his 
centre,  paying  also  frequent  visits  to  Travancorc.  TJnnc- 
vclly  at  this  time  contained  about  5,cco  Christians,  under 
the  care  of  native  agents  supported  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  Ringeltaube  worked 
much  at  first  among  these  people.  Hi.s  method  here  and 
at  Travancore  was  rapid  itineration.  In  iSio  Oodiagherry 
became  his  centre  of  work,  and  in  l8i3  Mayiladi.  In  lifts 
Ringclt»ubc*s  health  began  to  fail-  In  1K16  he  retired 
from  the  mission  and  went  to  Ceylon,  and  sailed  thence 
intending  to  go  to  the  Cape  of  Goo<l  Hope.  Then  he 
suddenly  disappears,  and  Is  never  more  heard  of.  As  a 
letter  is  extant,  written  from  Colomlxi,  stilting  that  his 
liver  was  severely  attacked,  and  as  he  is  known  to  have 
sailed  from  Malacca,  the  most  probable  expUnatton  is  that 
he  died  and  wa«  buried  at  sea  bct>vcen  Malacca  and 
Batavia'.  Of  how  or  where  his  life  closed  no  exact 
record  appears  to  exist.  He  vanishes  from  the  Sncicty's 
story  and  work  in  a  way  which  both  aroiiHcs  the  desire  to 
know  more  of  him,  and  also  fits  in  well  wiih  the  unusual 
character  of  his  previous  career.  The  foundation  of  the 
Travancorc  Mission  is  inseparably  linked  with  his  name 

•This  founder  of  our  Travancorc  Mission  was  an  able 
but  eccentric  man.  He  laboured  devotedly,  assiduously, 
and  wi.scly  for  the  conversion  of  the  hcHlhcn  and  the  edifi- 
cttion  of  the  Christian  converts.  Those  whose  motives 
appeared  worldly  and  selfish  were  rejected  by  him,  and  all 
professing  Christians  were  warned  and  instructed  as  to  the 
.•ipifitual  character  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  the  per- 
manent obligation  of  all  relative  and  social  duties.  lie  was 
most  generous  and  unselfish  in  regard  to  money,  and  is 
■  Sm  the  CirmtK/e,  tSSg,  j-.  t6. 
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said  to  have  distributed  the  whole  of  his  quarter's  salary 
almost  a*;  soon  as  it  reached  his  hands.  His  labours  were 
abundantly  blessed,  and  his  mcmor>-  is  precious  and  greatly 
honoured  in  connection  with  the  foundation  of  this  now 
fk«iri*hing  native  Christian  Church  '.' 

Prior  to  Ringcltaubc's  departure  a  successor.  Mr.  Charlct 
Mead,  h.id  been  appointed.  He  reached  Madras,  in  com* 
pany  with  Richard  Knill,  in  August,  1X16,  but,  owing  to 
illnessand  to  the  death  of  his  wife,  did  not  arrive  at  Nagercoil 
until  1K18.  In  September  of  the  same  year  Knilt  rejoined 
Mead,  having  determined  to  find  in  Travancorc  his  sphere 
of  service^  For  two  years  the  mission  had  been  in  sole 
charge  of.  a  catechist  appointed  by  Kingcttaubc.  and  he 
had  done  much  Rood  and  useful  work.  There  were  when 
Ringcltaubc  departed  about  seven  chief  centres  of  work 
with  chapels,  five  or  six  schools,  and  about  900  convert* 
and  candidates  for  baptism.  This  was  no  mean  record  for 
less  than  thirteen  years  of  labour. 

The  Travancorc  British  Resident  in  1818  was  Colonel 
Munro,  an  active  friend  of  the  missionary  entetprise.  Mmd 
and  Knill  established  their  head  quarters  at  Nagercoil.  four 
miles  from  Mayiladi.  Munro  procured  from  the  Ranee*  a 
bungalow  for  the  missionaries,  and  a  sum  of  5,oco  rupees, 
with  which  ricc-ficlds  were  purchased,  as  an  endowment  ftw 
education.  From  this  source  ever  since  1819,  the  income 
of  the  English  seminary  has  been  derived,  Munro,  also 
probably  in  the  effort  to  aid  the  funds  of  the  mission, 
secured  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Mead  at  Nagercoil  as  civil 
judge.  Ten  years  earlier  the  Directors  would  have  seen 
littlcornolhinganomalouainthis.  Now.  although  Mr.  Mead 
held  the  appointment  for  a  year,  and  discharged  the  duties 
so  as  to  win  the  gratitude  of  the  natives  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  secure  the  external  success  of  the  mission  on  the 
other,  the  Board  constrained  him  to  resign  the  post. 

'These  early  missionaries  entered  upon  the  work  with 
great  spirit  and  enterprise.  A  printing  press  was  soon 
established.  The  seminary  for  the  training  of  native  youths 
TV  tMtd  ff  Ciarify,  p.  tOf  '  Tbc  Queea  Coomtl 
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was  opened,  aod  plans  prayerfully  laid  and  diligently 
carried  out  for  the  periodical  visitation  of  the  congrei^- 
tions  and  villages.  The  congregation  at  N^crcoil  alone 
numbered  now  about  300,  and  a  Inrgc  cha[>cl  for  occasional 
united  meetings  at  the  head  station  being  urgently  required, 
the  foundation  was  laid  by  Mr.  Knill  on  New  Year's  Day, 
1K19.  Striking  evidence  of  the  ^(trong  faith  and  hope  of 
these  early  labourers  is  seen  in  the  noble  dimensions  of  the 
chapel,  the  erection  of  which  they  then  commenced.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  largest  church  in  South  India,  measuring 
inside  13;  feet  in  length  by  60  feet  wide,  and  affording 
accommodation  for  nearly  3,000  persons,  seated,  according 
to  Hindu  custom,  on  the  floor.  Had  this  fine  bujlding  not 
been  erected,  we  should  have  in  later  years  grievously  felt 
the  lack  of  accommodation  Tor  the  great  aggregate  mis- 
sionary and  other  special  meetings  of  Christian  people, 
which  we  arc  now  privileged  to  hold  within  it.'*  widls '.' 

'  During  the  two  years  after  Mead  and  Knill's  arrival. 
about  3,coo  persons,  chiefly  of  the  Shanar  caste,  placed 
themselves  under  Chri&tian  instruction,  casting  away  their 
images  and  emblems  of  idolatry,  and  each  presenting  a 
written  promise  declarative  of  his  renunciation  of  idolatry 
and  dclermination  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God.  Some 
of  these  doubtltts  returned  to  heathenism  when  they  under- 
stood the  spin'tual  character  and  comprehensive  claims  of 
the  Christian  religion,  but  most  remained  faithful  and 
increasingly  attached  to  their  new  faith.  There  were  now 
about  ten  village  stations,  mo.st  of  which  had  cliurclKa, 
congregations,  and  schools,  all  of  them  rapidly  increasing. 
Native  catcchists  were  employed  to  preach  and  teach,  and 
these  teachers  met  the  missionaries  pcriodicilly  for  instruc- 
tion and  improvement  in  drvinc  things. 

'And  now  the  tide  of  popular  favour  flowed  in  upon 
the  missionaries.  Not  only  did  their  message  commend 
itself  to  the  consciences  of  the  hearers,  but  there  was  doubt- 
less in  many  instances  a  mixture  of  low  and  inferior  motives 
in  embracing  the  profession  of  Chiistianity.  The  mission- 
■  T%e  Larni  ^  Ciarilf,  p.  369. 
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arics  were  the  friends  of  the  Resident,  and  connected  with 
the  greitt  mmI  just  British  nation.  Hopes  were  perhups 
indulged  thnt  they  might  be  willing  to  render  aid  to  their 
converts  in  times  of  distress  »nd  oppression,  or  advice  in 
circumstances  of  difficulty.  Moreover,  Uic  tcnifxiral  bless- 
ings which  Christianity  everywhere  of  Neeessifjr  contvTs,\a 
the  spread  of  education  and  enlightenment,  liberty,  civiliza- 
tion, and  social  improvement,  were  cxcmpli6ed  to  all  in 
the  case  of  the  converts  already  made.  The  kindness  of 
the  missionaries,  too,  attracted  multitudes  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  little  but  contempt  and  violence  from  the  hi;::her 
classes,  and  who  could  aot  but  fee)  that  the  Christian 
teachers  were  their  best  and  real  friends.  What  were 
these  to  do  with  those  who  thus  flocked  to  the  profession 
of  Christianity  7  Receive  them  to  baptism  and  member- 
ship with  the  Christian  Church,  or  recognize  them  as  true 
believers,  they  could  not  and  did  not ;  but  gladly  did  tliey 
welcome  tliem  as  bearers  and  learners  of  God's  word. 
The  missionaries  rejoiced  to  think  that  the  influence  for 
good  which  lhe>'  were  permitted  to  exert,  and  i)\zfrfslige 
attached  to  the  British  nation  in  trtdia,  were  providentially 
given  them  to  be  used  for  the  highest  and  holiest  pur- 
poses. They  did  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  receive  to 
Christian  instruction  e^-cn  those  who  came  from  mixed 
motives,  unless  ihcy  were  evidently  hypocrites  or  impostors. 
And  from  time  to  time,  as  these  nominal  Christians,  or 
catechumens,  appeared  to  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
power  of  godliness,  and  a«  the  instructions  afforded  them 
appeared  to  issue  in  tlieir  true  conversion  and  renewed 
''  diaracter,  such  were,  after  due  examination  and  probation, 
received  into  full  communion  with  the  Christian  Church. 
Their  children,  too,  came  under  instruction  at  the  same 
time  in  the  mission  schoobi,  and  became  the  Christian  pro- 
fessors and  teachers  of  the  next  generation  *.* 


3.  VizaGAPaTam.     This  important  city,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  30.000,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the  same 
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name,  is  on  the  caMim  coaH  of  India,  400  miles  north  of 
Madras,  in  the  diiitrict  known  as  the  'Northern  Circars.' 
Telugu  is  spoken.  Uie  tongue  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
millions.  Work  here  began  in  1^0,5.  (icorgc  Cran  and 
Augustus  Des  Granges,  the  only  members  of  the  lirst  com* 
pany  of  workers  for  South  India  left  in  M.iilr.-is  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Ceylon  and  I'ravancorc  Missinn<>,  decided 
not  to  stay  in  Madras,  but  to  take  up  work  at  Vizagapatani. 
The  statement  is  made  that  V'izagapalam  was  chosen 
bccaiL<ic  of  advice  to  that  effect  given  by  Carey  to  Mr.  I  lard- 
castle,  whh  whom  he  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence  '. 
There  is  also  evidence  that  the  first  missionaries  realized 
what  very  difhcult  mission-fields  the  large  cities  of  India 
arc,  and  that  their  call  was  to  work  among  the  nativL's. 
However  this  may  be,  Cnui  and  Des  Granges  were  wel- 
comed by  many  of  the  European  residents  at  VieaKapatani, 
and  were  invited  to  conduct  English  services  in  the  Fort, 
for  which  they  received  a  monthly  salary  from  the  governor. 
They  also  conducted  services  during  the  week  for  both 
tiuropcaiis  and  natives:  and  they  opened  a  school  for 
native  children,  the  first  three  scholars  being  the  sons 
of  a  Braliman.  By  November,  1806,  a  mission  house  had 
been  completed,  which  cost,  together  with  the  site,  ,^,oco 
rupees.  They  then  opened  a  '  Charity  *  School  for  Htira- 
sian  children,  taking  some  of  them  as  boarders.  Towards 
this  they  received  1,300  rupees  from  residents  and  subscrip- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  children.  The  two  missionaries 
gave  themselves  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  the 
language,  and  by  constantly  meeting  and  conversing  with 
the  natives,  notvvilh-standing  many  disadvant-igcs.  made 
rapid  progress  in  its  attainment.  They  also  began  the  tank 
of  translating  the  Bible  into  Telugu,  and  prepared  two 
or  three  tracts.  In  these  manifold  and  arduous  labours  they 
were  greatly  aided  by  a  converted  Brahman,  Anandarayer 
by  name,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  early  Indian 
converts.  The  experience  of  this  man  is  of  exceptional 
intetett,  as  he  was  the  first  Brahman  converted  in  India  by 


'  Lift  and  Ijlttrtff  Cartjf,  ManhmoH,  and  Wanf,  vol.!.  p.  jgj. 
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«  member  of  the  London  Mi.\si<inary  Society.  Cran  and 
Dcs  Granges  sent  home  the  following  account  of  this 
rcmaikiihle  and  encouraging  event : — 

'A  Mahratcan.  or  Bandida  Urahman.  about  thirty  years 
of  age.  was  an  accouniant  in  a  r<^imtnl  of  Tippoo's 
troops ;  and,  after  his  death,  in  a  similar  employment  under 
an  Kngiish  officer.  Having  an  earnest  desire  to  obtain 
eternal  happiness,  he  was  advised  by  an  elder  Krahman  to 
repeat  a  certain  prayer /cwr  kundred  ihousattd  limes !  This 
severe  task  he  undertook,  and  performed  it  in  a  pagoda, 
together  with  many  fatiguing  ceremonies,  taking  care  to 
exceed  the  number  prescribed.  After  six  months,  deriving 
no  comfort  at  all  from  these  laborious  exercises,  he  re- 
solved to  return  to  his  family  at  Nosom.  and  live  as  before. 
Un  his  way  home,  he  met  with  a  Roman  Catholic  Chris- 
tian, who  conversed  with  him  on  religious  subjects,  and 
gave  him  two  books  on  the  Christian  religion,  in  the 
Tclinga '  language,  to  read.  These  he  perused  with  much 
attention,  admired  their  contents,  and  resolved  to  make 
further  inquiries  into  the  religion  of  ChrUt;  and.  if  satis> 
lied,  to  accept  of  it  He  was  then  recommended  to  a 
Roman  priest,  who.  not  choosing  to  trust  him  too  much, 
required  him  to  go  home  to  his  relations,  and  to  return 
again  to  his  wife-  He  obeyed  this  direction;  but  found 
all  his  friends  exceedingly  surprised  and  alarmed  by  his 
intention  of  becoming  a  Christian,  and  thus  bringing  re- 
proach upon  his  caste.  To  prevent  this,  they  ofTcrcd  him 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  sole  management  of  the 
family  estate.  These  temptations,  however,  made  no 
impression  on  him.  He  declared  that  he  preferred  the 
salvation  of  his  soul  to  all  worldly  considerations ;  and  even 
left  his  wife  beliinil  him,  who  was  neither  inclined  nor 
permitted  to  accomp.iny  him.  He  returned  to  the  priest, 
who  .still  hesitating  to  receive  him  ax  a  convert,  he  offertrd 
to  deliver  up  his  Brahman  llirtad,  ami  to  cut  offhis  hair  — 
after  which  no  Brahman  can  return  to  his  caste-  The 
priest  perceiving  his  constaac}*,  and  satisfied  with  his 
'  No*  nlkd  TclBgn. 
D  1 
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sincerity,  instructed,  and  afterwards  baptized  him  :  upon 
which,  his  heathen  name,  Subbarayer.  was  changed  to  his 
present  Christian  name,  Anam/artQrfr. 

'  A  few  months  after  this,  the  priest  was  called  away  to 
Goa ;  and  having  just  recci%-cd  a  letter  from  a  Padree,  at 
Pondichcrry,  to  send  him  a  Tclinga  Brahman,  he  advised 
Anandarayer  to  go  thither;  informing  him.  that  there  he 
would  find  a  laigcr  congregation,  and  more  learned  Padree^: 
by  whom  he  would  be  further  instructed,  and  his  thirst 
for  knowledge  be  much  gratified-  When  he  arrived  at 
Pondichcrry,  he  felt  disappointed,  in  many  re*i>ccts ;  ye( 
there  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  his  wife,  who  had 
suffered  much  among  her  relations,  and  at  last  formed  the 
resolution  of  joining  him.  He  then  proceeded  to  Tran> 
quebar,  having  heard  that  there  was  another  large  congre- 
gation, ministers,  schools,  the  Bible  translated,  with  many 
other  books,  and  no  t'm^^i  in  their  ckurfkts.  which  he 
always  much  disliked,  and  had  even  disputed  with  the 
Roman  priests  on  their  impropriety.  The  worthy  ministers 
at  Tranquebar  were  at  fir^t  suspicious  of  him ;  but.  by 
repeated  conversations  with  lum,  during  several  months 
that  he  rcsideti  among  them,  they  were  well  satisfied  with 
him,  and  admitted  him  to  the  Lord's  Table,  He  was 
diligent  in  attending  their  religious  exercises,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  which  he  had  never  seen 
before.  He  began  to  make  traiislulions  from  the  Tamil 
into  the  Telinga  language,  which  he  writes  elegantly,  as 
well  as  the  Mahratla.  His  friends  would  readily  have 
recommended  him  to  some  secular  cmploymeni  at  M.idras 
or  Tanjorc,  but  he  declined  their  offers,  being  earnestly 
desirous  of  employment  only  in  the  service  of  the 
Church. 

'ilaving  heard  of  the  missionaries  at  Vizagapatam,  h« 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  visit  them,  hoping  that  he 
might  be  useful  among  the  Telinga  nation,  cither  in  church 
or  school.  This  his  desire  is  hkely  to  be  gratified,  the 
missionaries  having  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  hw 
character  ;  and,  upon  their  representation,  the  Directors  of 
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the  Missionary  Society  have  authorized  thctn  to  emptoy 
him,  and  to  allow  him  a  competent  salary. 

"A  gentleman,  who  knew  him  well,  says:  "VVTiatever 
our  Lord  Jesus  requires  of  liis  followers,  be  has  residily 
performed.  He  has  left  wife,  mother,  brother,  sixter.  his 
estate,  and  other  advanlai^cs  which  were  offered  to  him, 
and  has  taken  upon  himself  all  the  reproaches  of  the 
brahman  caste;  and  has  been  beaten  by  some  of  the 
heathen,  to  whom  he  spake  on  Chrislianity:  and  still  bears 
the  marks  of  their  violence  on  his  forehead,  tie  declined 
complaining  of  it,  and  bore  it  ]>aticntly."  ' 

The  assistance  of  so  intelligent  -t  convert  as  Anandarayer 
was  a  great  help  to  the  missionaries  in  translation  work, 
^uid  by  January  20,  1809,  Des  Granges  could  write  home, 
'  The  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  are  complete  in 
manuscript,  and  have  gone  through  the  first  correction. 
The  Go>i)els  of  Mark  and  John  are  begun.  I  have  now 
four  Brahmana  engaged  in  this  »er\-ice.  Anandarayer 
lakes  the  lead;  the  others  arc  all  tranxcrilicrs,'  On  April  1.5, 
iilo9,  an  entry  in  iJes  Granges'  journal  runs:  "The  trans- 
lation of  Mattlicu-  may  now  be  pronounced  complete  ;  it 
has  gone  through  many  correclions.  This  evening  de- 
livered two  copiat.  one  for  the  Kcv.  \}.  Htown,  of  Calcutta, 
and  one  for  the  brethren  at  Serampore.  Wrote  also  to 
them.'  On  May  16,  tXio,  he  writes :  "  The  Goipcl  of  Luke 
in  the  I'elinga  language  was  completed  this  day.  and  sent 
oft  to  the  Corresponding  Committee  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  Calcutta.'  'ITic  four  Gospels  in 
Telugu  were  printed  at  Seram|x>re,  whither  Anandarayer  had 
gone  to  superintend  their  passing  through  the  press,  in  1 K 1 1 . 
Through  the  Auxiliary  which  had  been  formed  in  Calcutta, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  iBio  granted 
a  sum  of  .£3,000  to  be  devoted  to  Indian  Bible  translation 
work  during  the  >Tars  iKi  1,  iHii,and  iKij.half  togo  to  the 
Serampore  Mission,  and  half  to  the  other  agencies  in  India 
engaged  in  this  work.  Out  of  this  grant  the  cost  of  print- 
ing  the  first  edition  of  the  Gospels  in  Telugu  was  met. 

Neither  of  these  pioneers  in  the  Viiagapatam  Mission 
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was  long  spared  to  this  field  of  labour.  Cnin  died 
January  6,  1K09,  at  Chicacole.  whither  he  had  (;onc  tn 
search  of  hciilth.  Des  Grange*  died  July  12,  iKio  The 
Directors  in  i<^o,^  and  iKoA  made  strenuous  efTortd  to 
reinforce  the  South  Indian  Mi.v«ion.«.  In  January,  1807, 
John  Gordon  and  William  I,ce  had  sailed  for  India  it'd 
New  York.  There  they  were  dL-taincd  for  a  long  time, 
and  linally  landed  at  Calcutta  in  September,  i}<09.  Lcc 
reached  Vizagapatam  in  December.  1K09,  and  Gordon  in 
March.  1810.  The  deaths  of  Cran  and  Ucs  Granges  were 
a  great  loss  to  the  mission,  and  vef>-  depressing  to  the 
ncw-comcr.  lloth  seem  to  have  been  men  far  above  the 
average,  both  were  devoted  evangelists,  and  the  latter  had 
in  him  the  making  of  a  first-r.itc  Biblical  scholar.  Lee 
and  Gordon  carried  on  the  uork  jointly  until  the  close  of 
181a,  when  Lcc  went  to  Gaiijam  to  open  up  new  work 
there.  After  about  five  years'  labour,  owing  to  ill-health, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  returned  to  .Madras,  the  mission  at 
Ganjam  was  closed,  and  at  the  end  of  181 7  they  returned 
to  Lngland  and  retired  from  service.  Gordon  at  Vizaga- 
patam  had  been  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  a  colleague, 
Mr.  Edward  Pritchctt.  lie.  in  company  »vith  Mr.  J,  C, 
Drain,  had  been  sent  to  Rangoon,  in  1810,  to  found 
a  mission  in  iJurmah.  But  war  had  broken  out  there,  and 
Mr.  Brain  died  a  few  months  after  landm^;.  Pritchctt 
returned  to  Madras,  and  settled  at  Vizaga|wtam 
November.  1811.  Anandarayer  had  rendered  Mr.  Gordt 
most  valuable  services  in  translation  work  and  in  the 
mastery  of  Tclugu,  services  similar  to  those  which  he 
had  previously  rendered  to  Des  Granges.  Gordon  dc« 
voted  himself  to  the  completion  of  the  New  Testament 
The  services  in  the  town  were  mairiained,  ami  a  schnof 
for  girls  was  established  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Gordon 
and  Mrs.  Des  Granges.  Gordon  and  Priichett  al.so  itine- 
rated "thrice  a  week'  among  the  neighbouring  villages. 
Bui  Mckriess  was  frequent,  and  greatly  hindered  the  work 
of  the  mission.  In  November,  1814,  Mrs.  Gordon  died. 
She  was  described   as  '  truly  piou.1.  amiable,  and   uscfuL'j 
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In  itfi5  Junes  Dawson  joined  the  mission,  and  continued 
there  in  active  service  until  his  death  in  iKj^i.  In  181K 
the  ftfut  complete  Tclugu  New  Testament  wus  printed  at 
Madias.  The  labour  of  rcvi>ion  and  the  completion  of 
the  version  was  the  work  of  Mr.  I'titchclt.  It  \v»s  printed 
throuj;h  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary  of  the  Bible  Society,  who 
submitted  the  translation  to  experts  in  Madras,  and  upon 
their  favourable  report  granted  paper  for  2,000  copies. 
These  were  printed  in  Madras  under  Mr.  Pritchett's  super* 
vision  durini;  the  latter  half  of  iHtK. 

The  conditions  of  mission-work  during  these  early  years 
arc  briefly  put  in  a  letter  from  Gordon  and  Pritchett  written 
in  1S1.1:  -We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  send  you 
tidings  of  conversion  among  these  heathen,  but  it  is  our 
lot  to  labour  in  a  stubborn  soil.  But  let  none  despair  of 
success  in  tlie  end,  nor  yet  suppose  that  nothing  has  been 
done;  for  at  lea-st  the  minds  of  multitudes  are  dissatisfied 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  Viiutgapatant ;  many  have  acknowledged 
themselves  convinced  of  the  ivil  and  folly  of  iheir  ways; 
and  some  that  they  arc  Christians  at  heart  but  afra<d  to 
confess  it  openly.  Were  it  not  for  the  unequalled  timidity 
of  this  people,  by  which  ihty  are  terrified  at  the  thouglit  of 
losing  caste,  and  at  its  consequent  inconveniences,  we  have 
no  doubt  we  should  have  many  converts.  No  converts  cafi 
he  gained,  not  even  to  a  tolerable  profession  of  Christianity, 
hut  such  as  liavc  courage  to  forsake  father  and  mother,  and 
everything  dear  to  them  in  this  world,  and  fortitude  arKi 
humility  enough  to  live  despised  b)'  all  whose  good  opinion 
nature  itself  would  lead  them  lo  value.' 

4.  Madras.  No  one  of  the  origmal  party  of  five  who 
landed  at  Tranqucbar  in  December,  1K04,  remained  in 
the  chief  city  of  Soulh-Eaatcm  India.  Dr.  Taylor  and 
W.  L.oveless  had  been  sent  out  to  found  a  mission  at 
Surat.  Dr.  Taylor  went  on  to  Dengal.  and  on  his  return 
to  Madras  both  were  to  go  to  Surat.  Taylor  never  reached 
Surat,  and  Loveless  by  an  unexpected  series  of  events  was 
led  to  settle  in  Madras. 
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In  Madras,  as  early  as  1726,  a  mission  under  the  care  of 
SchuttEC  had  been  originated,  chiefly  hy  the  aid  afTordcd 
from  the  funds  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society.  But 
by  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  mission,  under 
injudicious  management,  had  fallen  into  di-srepute  The 
English  community  was  characterized  by  an  almost  utter 
neglect  of  both  religion  and  morality.  Hough,  in  his 
Hufory  of  Christianity  in  !ndia ',  stales :  '  Ihe  Lords  Day 
was  so  disregarded  that  few  persons  ever  thought  of  at- 
tending church.  The  only  exceptions  were  Christmas  and 
Easter,  when  it  n'ax  customary  for  most  persons  to  go  to 
church.  The  natives  looked  upon  these  festivals  as  the 
gentlemen's  piijaki,  somewhat  like  their  own  idolatrous 
feasts.  Every  other  Sabbath  in  the  year  was  set  apart  as 
the  great  day  of  amu.scment  and  dissipation/  Dr.  Kerr, 
a  chaplain  of  great  s|Mritualily  and  earnestness,  also  wrote 
of  this  period:  '  If  ten  sincere  Chriittians  would  save  lh«^ 
whole  country  from  Arc  and  brimstone.  I  do  not  know 
where  they  could  be  found  in  the  Company's  civil  andj 
military  .service  in  the  Madras  establishment.' 

At  this  time  there  were  great  dttliculties  in  Madras 
the  way  of  Christian  work  amonj;  the  natives.     l.4Wcless 
was  in  India  only  on  sulTcrancc,  the  (iovcrnment  influence 
was  entirely  hostile  to  the  evangelization  of  the  nativea^j 
and  Kingcltaubc's  opinion,  that  great  cities  were  most  uii-| 
satisfactory  as   missionary  fields   of   labour,  applied   thcnj 
with  special  force  to  Madras.     Hence  loveless  was  prac- 
tically compelled  to  devote  himself  largely  to  the  needs] 
of  European  residents.     He  was,  however,  instrumental  inj 
founding  two  large  schools,  and  in  originating  the  Madras  j 
Bible  and  Tract  Societies. 

Early  in  his  residence  in  Madras,  and  white  Cran  andi 
Des  Granges  were  still  there,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Toriano, 
and  through   the  influence  of  Dr.  Kerr,  the  chaplain  at] 
Eort  St.  George,  Loveless  assumed  the  oversight  of  tho 
Male   Orphan    Asylum.     In    this   way    he    became    sclf-j 
supporting.    A  few  years  later  he  purchased  a  piece  ofj 

'  Vol.  Iv.  p.  ij6. 
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land  in  Black  Town,  and  built  Davidson  Street  Church, 
which  was  oiwiied  for  worship  in  1810.  This  building  has 
ever  since  been  a  centre  of  spiritual  life  and  inspiration. 
A  writer  in  the  Indian  missionary  paper  F^tvard.  for 
1893,  says:— 

'  If  the  old  walls  of  Davidson  Street  could  repeat  what 
they  have  heard,  what  "notes  of  holier  days"  we  now 
might  hear.  Hall  aiid  Nntt.  the  first  American  mi^ionaries 
to  Bombay,  held  service  here.  Kingcltaubc,  in  1X15,  in 
a  "very  ordinary  costume" — for  he  had  no  coal  to  his 
back,  and  wore  a  nondescript  straw  hat  of  country  make — 
preached  here  his  last  sermon  in  India.  After  which  he 
went  on  his  mysterious  mission  to  the  eastward,  and  i.^ 
supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in  Malayan  jungles. 
John  Mands,  ill  from  overwork  in  I3ellary.  came  to  Madran 
lo  recruit  himself  by  change  of  work.  His  fervid  preaching 
attracted  the  multitude,  and  caused  such  a  ferment  in  the 
place,  that  three  young  men  went  to  the  chapel  one  night 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  stoning  him.  The  word,  how- 
ever, arrested  them,  and  they  departed  a.thamcd.  humbled 
and  penitent ;  one  of  the  three  became  a  missionary  in 
after  years.  Richard  Knill  helped  on  the  good  work 
begun  by  Mr,  Loveless,  but  his  service  came  lo  a  sudden 
end  by  illness.  It  was  always  a  great  day  when  new 
arrivals  from  home  came  to  tlic  ch.-ipcl.  They  had  to 
l>reach  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  these  occasional  ser- 
vices occur  the  names  of  Henr>'  Townlcy,  Charles  Mead, 
William  Reeve,  James  Keith,  and  others  whose  record  of 
noble  service  is  "  written  in  heaven."' 

In  1K16  Richard  Knill  reached  Madras,  but  failure 
of  health  sent  him  to  Travancore.  A  manuscript  in 
KniU's  h.-mdwriting  exists,  giving  a  history  of  these 
early  Madras  days.  In  it  he  says :  •  I-'or  many  years 
Loveless  received  no  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Society. 
Providence  so  favoured  him  that  he  now  liberallj-  sup- 
]>orts  it.  This  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  This  is  what  every 
real  minister  will  do,  if  he  can,  but  every  missionary  has 
not  the  opportunity.     His  boarding  school,  which  is  very 
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rc»pecLible.  and  in  wliich  hU  excellent  wife  takes  a  vcr 
active  aiKj  labouring  part,  aflbrds  him  a  lufikicncy  to 
support  his  own  family,  and  to  do  ^ooA  lo  others.  It 
enables  him  also  to  give  an  afTcctionatc  and  hearty 
wdoome  to  the  servants  of  Christ  on  their  arrival  in 
Iitdia,  many  of  whom  have  found  his  house  as  the  thadowj 
of  a  ji^eat  rock  in  a  weary  land.  No  missionary  on  hit 
arrival  in  Madras  should  go  to  an  inn  for  accommodation 
while  Loveless  is  alive.' 

A  simple-minded,  humble,  devoted  pastor,  teacher  and 
administrator,  was  the  man  who,  contrary  to  his  own  antici- 
pations.  thus  became  a  pioneer  of  the  Madras  Mi'^Jon. 
Mr.  Loveless,  on  the  failure  of  his  health  in  1K14,  returned 
to  Kogland  and  shortly  afterwards  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Society.  Under  his  care  the  mission,  in  which 
as  preacher,  evangelist  to  the  natives,  superintendent  of 
education,  and  active  agent  in  the  prcj>aration  and  s]>rcad 
of  Christian  literature,  he  had  spent  nearly  twenty  years, 
had  been  csTablished  upon  a  sound  and  scr\-tccablc  basis. 

5.  Bellarv.  Ihe  foundations  deep  and  lasting  of  the 
Bcllary  Mi<ision  were  laid  by  a  man  whose  name  must  ever 
stand  very  hit^h  u|x>n  the  roll  of  South  Indian  missionary 
workers — the  Kcv.  John  Hands.  He  was  born  at  Roadc  in 
iVorthamplon^irc  in  17^,  studied  at  Gosport  under 
Ikiguc,  and  salted  fur  India  in  iKov  He  reached  Madras 
in  February,  iKio.  He  had  been  destined  for  Seringa- 
]>atam,  but  all  efforts  to  get  a  fooling  there  proved  fruill&w. 
Finally,  with  great  difTiculty,  and  only  by  the  i>crionaI 
efforts  of  one  of  the  chaplains,  permission  was  obtained 
from  the  Government  for  Mr.  Hands  to  settle  at  Ilcllar>-. 
This  town,  also  the  centre  of  a  great  di.strict  of  the  same, 
name,  lies  north-west  of  Madras  in  the  centre  of  the  pcnin^ 
sula,  about  midway  between  Madras  and  Goa  Here  th< 
missioiiaiit^s  i;;mic  into  touch  with  people  s^icakJng  a  third! 
great  language — Canarese.  Tclugii  and  Tamil  are 
spoken  in  {urls.  Kcc(^ni7Jng  it  as  the  mi.«»ionary's I 
prime  duty  to  acquire  aa  perfectly  as  possible  the  toogueJ 
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of  the  people  he  comes  to  benefit,  Hands  gave  his  dAys 
and  nighu  to  tlie  study  of  Canaresc,  'Ihcrc  were  no 
dictkmarks  or  {grammars,  nor  was  any  Anandaraycr  avail- 
able. He  therefore  set  about  making  for  himself  the 
necessary  helps.  In  1X12  a  grammar  and  vocabular>'  were 
commenced,  and  a  version  of  the  first  three  Gospels  com- 
pleted. In  the  same  year  a  church,  consisting  of  twcnty- 
M.'vcn  European  and  East  Indian  residents,  was  formed. 
A  native  school  and  also  a  '  charity '  school  for  '  the  educa* 
tion,  and  when  necessary  the  sup[>ort,  of  European  and 
East  liHlian  children  were  established.' 

la  1812  Mr.  J.  Thomp«{)n,  intended  as  the  colleague  of 
'SU.  Hands,  landed  at  Madras,  but  as  he  did  not  hold  the 
perniit  of  the  East  India  Company — and  this,  it  is  needless 
to  .itale,  at  that  juncture  would  not  have  been  ^ven 
— he  w.as  ordered  to  leave  the  country.  While  preparing 
to  obey  he  was  seized  with  illncs-s,  and  died.  In  i^i.^ 
Mr.  Hands  decttled  to  make  the  instruction  in  the  school 
more  distinctly  Christian.  To  this  at  first  the  native  oppo- 
sition  was  very  strong,  and  many  children  were  taken  away. 
But  he  persevered,  the  children  returned, and  soon  a  second 
school  was  required.  In  iHi ^  he  visited  the  annual  festival 
held  at  Humpi,  at  which  about  200,000  natives  used  to 
assemble.  On  this  occasion  the  pi'actice  on  the  pan  of 
the  missionary  and  his  native  helpers  of  preaching  at  the 
festival  \sas  begun,  a  practice  which  has  been  followed  ever 
since.  Long  itinerating  journeys  for  preaching  and  dis- 
tributing tracts  were  undertaken.  In  1815  a  I'ract  Society 
was  formed  In  iKift  Mr.  W.  Rccvc  arrived  as  the  colleague 
of  Mr.  Hands  In  iXiy  the  first  native  convert  was  received 
into  tbc  Church. 


6.  SuR.^T.  Although  this  spot  figured  in  the  tirst  paper 
on  desirable  missions  presented  to  the  Society  in  1795,  (t 
was  1H15  before  work  was  actually  begun.  Sural  is  in  llie 
Bombay  ['residency,  some  disunce  north  of  Bombay  itself. 
In  itk)4  Loveless  and  I'aylor,  whu  had  been  appointed  to 
commence  the  mission,  renchcti  Madras  ;  but  the  former,  as 
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wc  have  scco.  spent  all  his  inLssionary  life  in  tliat  city,  and 
the  latter — the  first  medical  missionary  sent  to  India  by 
the  Society— wasted  some  years  over  real  or  fancied  illness, 
and  finally  forsook  the  Society  for  a  Government  appoint- 
ment. The  mbsion  was  ultimately  commenced  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Skinner  and  the  Re-.  VV.  Fyvic 

This  sketch  of  pioneer  work  in  South  India  may  be  not 
inappropriately  closed  by  an  extract  from  the  Kcjxjrt  of 
llie  Society  for  iHiq:  "From  the  history  of  Trotcatant 
missions  in  India,  j^-irticularly  during  the  last  few  years,  it 
is  evident  that  a  spirit  of  inquiry  has  pervaded  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  its  inhabitants ;  that  the  most  obstitutc 
and  inveterate  prejudices  are  dissolving:  thai  the  craft  of  the 
Itrahminical  system  is  Ix^inning  to  be  detected  and  its 
terrors  despised,  even  by  the  Hindoos  themselves ;  that  the 
chains  of  caste,  by  which  they  ha\'c  been  so  long  bound, 
arc  gradually  loosening:  and  that  considerable  numliers 
have  absolutely  renounced  their  cruel  and  degrading  super- 
stitions, and.  at  least  externally,  embraced  the  profession  of j 
Christianity.  The  renunciation  of  heathenism  by  numbers] 
of  the  natives  of  Travancore,  their  professed  reception  of  J 
ChristLinity,  ihe  sanction  and  assistance  given  to  the 
labiiurs  of  Christian  missionaries  by  the  local  authorities, 
an<l  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vcniaculat 
Unguagc  of  the  country  are  circumstances  which  appear  to) 
justify  the  hope  that  the  Almighty,  in  His  designs  of  mcrc>* 
towards  India,  is  about  to  communicate  the  blessings  of^ 
pure  religion  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  most  southcrv 
portion  of  the  peninsula. 

■  To  these  highly  important  facts  wc  add  the  countcnanc 
afforded  to  Christian  missions  by  the   British  authorities 
Not  only  arc  the  labours  of  missionaries  aided  by  many 
the  Company's  chaplains,  but  even  by  many  pious  officers] 
in  the  army,  and  also  by  numerous  European  residents  who] 
contribute  hbci-ally,  and   who  aid  the  work  by  personal 
counsel  and  exertion.     So  great  has  been  the  change  in 
India  within  a  few  years,  that  a  judge  lately  returned  from] 
that  country  declares  that  "  individuals  who  left  it  some] 
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years  since,  and  brought  home  the  prevalent  notions  of  that 
day,  can  form  no  just  estimate  of  the  state  of  things  timv 
existing  in  India." ' 

This  estimate  must,  of  course,  be  understood  as  applyinjj 
only  to  that  section  of  the  population  which  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  missionaries,  and  which  formed 
only  a  microscopical  proportion  of  th^  people  of  the 
country. 

[Al'TIIORITIES. — I.CIM1S  nnil  Oflic[nl  Reports;  TramaclieHi  ej the  Secitly , 
vols,  ii-iv.] 


CHAPTER    IV 

PIONEER   WORK   IN   NORTH   INDIA 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  work  of 
Nathaniel  Forsyth  and  of  Robert  May'.  Did  space  permit, 
it  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  describe  in  some  detail  the 
work  in  Calcutta  of  Kiernander  and  the  influence  of  the 
Serampore  Mission,  and  to  indicate  the  powerful  stimulus 
given  to  Christian  work  over  Northern  India  by  such 
devoted  chaplains  of  the  East  India  Company  as  Brown, 
Buchanan,  Corric,  and  Henry  Martyn. 

The  removal  in  1813  of  Government  restriction  upon 
missionary  labour  led  to  an  immediate  development  of 
Christian  enterprise  in  Calcutta.  The  Directors  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  at  once  resolved  to  found 
a  mission  there,  and  for  this  purpose  appointed  the  Rev. 
Henry  Townley,  with  the  Rev.  J.  Keith  as  his  colleague. 
They  reached  Calcutta  in  September,  1816,  and  conducted 
services  at  first  in  the  Freemasons'  Hall,  and  then  for 
3  time  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  kindly  lent  to  them  by 
the  minister,  Dr.  Bryce.  They  founded  three  schools,  did 
a  lai^e  amount  of  evangelistic  work  among  the  natives, 
and  established,  first  at  Chinsurah  and  then  at  Calcutta, 
a  press  for  printing  Bengali  and  English  books  and  tracts. 
Mr.  Townley  also  took  a  very  active  part  in  raising  the 
funds  for,  and  in  superintending,  the  building  of  Union 
Chapel.  For  this  building,  which  cost  about  .^4,000,  nearly 
the  whole  sum  was  collected  in  India  itself.   The  foundation 
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stone  was  laid  in  May,  1 820.  and  the  building  wa5  completed 
in  April,  1821.  Within  three  months  of  the  opening 
services  the  total  cost  had  been  defrayed. 

From  1815  to  183.^  there  was  extiaordinarj'  activity 
and  growth  in  missionary  enterprise  in  and  around  Calcutta. 
The  Serampore  Mission  was  in  full  work,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  the  Societ>*  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  the  Baptist  and  the  London  Societies  were  all 
most  energetic-  Many  auxiliary  Societies  were  initialed, 
and  when  Mr.  Tycrman  and  Mr.  Rennet  visited  Calcutta 
in  1836,  they  say  in  their  report:  'By  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  all  ranks  and  parties,  the  change  for  the 
better  in  India  within  twenty-five  years  has  been  sur- 
prisingly great  in  both  the  manners  and  practices  of  natives 
and  Europeans.  Irreligious  persons  acknowledge  ihc 
change,  and  confer  it  has  been  a  good  thing  to  have 
such  an  increase  of  ministers  and  churches  in  Bengal  and 
the  North- West.  The  truly  serious  acknowledge  that  this 
amelioration  has  resulted  from  Divine  Providence  having 
dbposcd  Christian  people  to  send  out  so  many  pious  and 
devoted  missionaries,  who  have  borne  faithful  scriptural 
testimony  against  vice  and  ignorance,  whether  in  natives 
or  Europeans,  and  in  favour  of  truth  and  piety.' 

These  important  and  hopeful  results  had  been  brought 
about,  so  far  as  tlic  London  Missionary  Society  wax 
concerned,  by  the  labount  chiefly  of  Henry  Townley, 
James  Keith,  John  David  Pearson,  Samuel  Trawin.  George 
Murxly,  and  George  Gogerly.  Other  workers  who  were 
spared  for  only  a  brief  perio^l  of  sci  vice  were  John  Hami»»un 
and  W.  H.  Kankhcad.  Micaiah  Hill.  James  Hill,  and 
J.  B.  Warden  reached  Calcutta  in  1812. 

Although  a  foothold  had  been  gained  in  India  in  t8if 
for  the  Christian  missionary  which  has  never  since  been 
lost,  the  East  India  Company  still  exerted  much  of  its 
powcrfiU  influence  to  the  detriment  oi  missions.  Before 
a  passage  could  be  taken  the  missionary  was  compelled  to 
take  out  from  the  India  House  a  speci;d  licence,  and  to 
find  security  to  the  amount  of  ^^500  for  good  behaviour  in 
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India,  and  u  2  guaraatcc  that  nothing  should  be  done  to 
wcakcD  British  authority  there.  Upon  landing  the  mis- 
sionary found  that  both  Govemmcflt  officiah  and  Huropean 
residents  looked  ukance  at  him.  As  a  rule  his  presence 
WM  a  rebuke  to  much  in  their  own  lives,  and  tliey  both 
did  all  in  their  power  to  belittle  the  mi»ionary  in  the 
eyes  of  the  natives.  To  these  they  were  described  as  low- 
caste  people,  quite  unequal  to  conversing  with  Brahmanx 
or  even  teaching  Sudr^iji.  While  at  this  period,  1 X20,  there 
were  in  Calcutta  two  Episcopal  Churches,  two  Roman 
Catholic  one  Presbyterian,  one  Greek,  and  one  Armenian, 
there  was  only  one  Nonconformist  place  of  worship,  in  Bow 
Bazaar,  where  a  tiny  con{;rq^tton  of  European  and  countr>'- 
bom  Christians  were  ministered  to  by  prcichcrs  from  Scram- 
porc.  While  idol  temples  abounded,  and  idolatry  of  the 
most  disgusting  character  was  rampant,  absolutely  nothing 
h.id  hitherto  been  done  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  the  natives. 
The  Government  almost  ostentatiously  disregarded  Sunday, 
outdoor  work  of  building  and  other  kinds  being  carried  on 
upon  that  exactly  as  upon  other  days.  The  Governmait 
were  dominated  by  the  fear  that  Christianity,  opposed  ax 
it  necessarily  was  to  caste  and  Hindu  custom,  would  excite 
the  fears  and  prejudices  of  the  Hindus,  and  lead  them  to 
acts  of  violence  against  British  rule.  So  far  was  this 
carried  that  a  nominally  Christian  Government  would  not 
allow  a  Christian  native  to  enter  the  Indian  army.  This 
unfounded  fear,  especially  fn  the  minds  of  the  Government 
officials  at  Calcutta,  had  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the 
Vellore  Mutiny  in  iKoS,  which  had  been,  erroneously, 
attributed  by  many  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  among 
the  natives.  It  was  this  panic  that  led  to  impeiative  pro- 
hibitions against  the  landing  of  missionaries,  and  did  much 
to  bring  about  the  great  reform  of  1X13.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  this  period,  all  over  India  subject  to  their  rule,  the 
Government  were  indirectly  subsidising  idolatry,  and  aid«dj 
the  officials  of  Hinduism  to  collect  their  idolatrous  due 
The  most  scandalous  example  of  this  kind  was  the  placing 
of  the  temple  of  Juggernit  under  the  chaise  of  the  Stat 
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and  thus  practically  constituting  it  a  Government  institu- 
tkm. 

In  Bengal  the  Brahmans,  who  form  the  highest  caste,  are 
divided  into  three  orders,  of  which  the  Kulin  is  the  highest. 
Originally  iht-sc  wcic  orthodox  Brahnmns,  meek,  learned, 
eager  to  visit  holy  places,  ascetic,  liberal.  The  lower 
ranks  of  Brahmans  eagerly  desire  to  attain  this  rank,  and 
can  do  so  only  by  marrying  their  daughters  to  a  Kultn 
Brahmao.  This  custom  has  led  to  a  widc>sprcad  and  dc- 
gradii^  profligacy.  A  consid<:rBblc  dowry  is  given  at  the 
marriage,  the  wife  usually  remaining  at  her  father's  house. 
The  Brahman  often  marries  into  forty  or  fifty  diflcTCnt 
families,  and  spends  his  life  in  going  from  home  to  home 
among  his  many  wives,  honoured  as  a  god,  and  all  the 
while  living  a  life  of  sloth  and  debauchery  that  would 
disgrace  a  beast.  .So  great  is  tlie  desire  to  marry  Kulin 
Brahmans.  that  age,  disease,  and  deformity  are  no  barriers 
to  marriage.  While  not  the  most  c-iste-ridiien  district  in 
India.  Bengal  has  nevertheless  alt  through  the  century  been 
rendered  a  hard  mis.<uoa-ficld  by  the  ]X)wer  and  resistance, 
both  active  and  pa.s.sive,  of  this  terrible,  dehumanizing 
system. 

George  Gogcrly  reached  Calcutta  in  1819  to  superintend 
the  printing  press.  He  was  energetic  and  able,  and  was 
largely  and  liberally  aided  by  the  Kcligious  Tract  Society, 
and  at  once  printed  and  circulated  large  numbers  of  tracts 
aiHl  of  schooMiooks.  The  absence  of  any  place  of  worship 
was  a  serious  drawback.  The  first  building  used  was  in 
Manicktulk  Koad,  and  was  constructed  of  bamboos  and 
mats  with  a  thatched  roof.  Here  Mr.  Keith  and  Mr.Gogerly 
preached  three  times  a  week.  Here  loo  they  were  on  one 
occasion  assailed  by  some  religious  ascetics,  stoned  and 
driven  from  the  building.  It  was  to  supply  the  need 
of  an  appropriate  centre  of  work  that  Union  Chapel  was 
built.  Soon  after  a  member  of  Union  Chajwl  presented 
the  Society  with  a  freehold  site  at  Kidderpore,  upon  which 
a  chapel  and  a  schoolroom  were  speedily  built.  Two  other 
bungalow  chapels  were  also  opened  in  other  quarters  of 
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Calcutta.  In  these  quiet  unpretentious  ways  the  Society 
began  its  share  in  the  task  of  winning  the  myriads  of 
Calcutta  to  the  Gospel  of  fof^ivcness  and  of  dclii'erance 
Uam  sin. 

At  Calcutta,  as  at  all  Indian  stations  frequented  by 
Kuropcans,  in  addition  to  work  for  Hindus,  the  missionaries 
felt  bound  to  do  what  they  could  Tor  the  cvar^clization  of 
their  fcllow-cquntrymcn.  The  scandalous  oleics  of  both 
sailors  and  soldiers  outraged  at  times  Hindu  sentiment,  and 
the  immoral  heathenism  of  not  a  few  so-called  Christians 
ivas  a  standing  reproach,  and  caused  the  Hindus  to  blas- 
pheme the  Gospel  which  the  missionaries  preached.  To 
ractthatc  Christian  work  among  the  multitudes  of  sailors 
visiting  the  port  of  Calcutta,  a  Bethel  Society  ai«l  Sailors' 
Home  was  established  by  Mr.  Gogcrly,  which,  though  only 
paitially  successful  and  short-lived,  led  later  on  to  the 
founding  of  a  strong  Bethel  Home  by  Dr.  Boaz.  The 
Hastings  Church  in  the  Cooly  Bazaar  originated  in  services 
ciirried  on  at  this  time  in  an  officer's  private  quarters  just 
outside  the  Fort,  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers. 

The  losses  sustained  by  the  mi-ssion  during  the  first  ten 
nr  fifteen  years  through  illness  and  tieath  were  very  severe. 
This  was  due  partly  to  the  deadly  climate  of  Bengal,  partly 
to  tile  pollution  of  the  Ganges  by  the  revolting  customs  of 
Hinduism.  Within  a  brief  period  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Hampson. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keith.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Wardcn,Mr.  Bankhead, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlc  were  all  carried  off  by  death. 
Mr.  Townley's  health  failed  in  182.^,  and  he  returned  to 
Kngland.  He  died  in  jS6i,and  upon  thai  occasion  the 
Directors  placed  on  record  their  high  appreciation  of  hi» 
services  as  the  founder  of  the  miMion.  the  builder  and  first 
pastor  of  Union  Chapel ;  and  they  also  stated  that  '  the 
entire  expense  of  his  passage,  and  that  of  his  family,  both 
outward  and  homeward,  as  well  as  his  support  during  his 
stay  in  India,  was  entirely  met  from  his  own  resources, 
a  rare  and  noble  offLring  to  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
amounting  to  several  thousand  pounds.'  During  the  many 
years  Mr.  Toivnley  lived  after  his  rclurn  to  England,  he. 
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diligently  and  ably  served  the  Society  as  n  Director,  and 
lie  frequently  aided  its  work  by  generous  contributions. 

BENAKF.S  was  occupied  for  tbe  Society  in  1820  by 
Mr.  M.  T.  Adam,  who  commenced  the  mission  there  on 
August  6.  I'hc  method  followed  was  simil»r  to  that  at 
Calcutta.  Services  were  held  whenever  [M^iblc,  individuals 
were  encouraged  to  converse  with  the  nii^ionary,  im'las  were 
visited,  and  in  1 M36  five  schooLs  were  maintained.  Christian 
work  at  Benares  has  proved  very  diflicult  and  banen,  but 
to  the  Deputation  in  1826  the  sacicd  city  of  India  seemed 
a  promising  field:  ' Benares,  with  its  650,000  inhabitants, 
Hindoos- and  Mahometans  in  the  proportion  of  five  to 
one,  appears  to  us  a  most  imporLint  missionary  station. 
It  has  also  immense  accessions  of  people  when  the  pilgrim- 
ages arc  made  and  the  festivals  held.  Al!  these  hundreds 
of  thousands  arc  accessible;  they  will  hear  you,  converse 
with  you,  argue  with  you.  and,  generally  speaking,  take 
)-our  books  and  promise  to  read  them.  At  their  ghauts,  in 
their  bazaars,  before  the  schools,  congregations  may  be 
collected  every  day.' 

Beriiamfur  was  occupied  in  1^24,  and  in  \^t6  the 
Deputation  found  there  Mr.  Micaiati  Hill,  Mr.  Ray,  and 
Mrs.  VV'ai-den.  Messrs.  Tycrman  and  Bcnnct,  after  their 
careful  visitation  in  1826  of  all  the  stations  in  Calcutta, 
Kidderpore,  Chinsurah,  Berhampur.  and  Benares,  Knt  home 
to  the  Directors  a  sober  and  yet  a  sanguine  estimate  of 
what  had  been  and  of  what  would  be  achieved.  Tliey 
note  tbe  improvement  already  wrought  in  the  coi»duct  of 
Europeans,  and  also  the  signs  trf  a  weakening  of  the  tyranny 
o(  Hindu  custom,  but  they  overestimated  the  pnce  at 
which  the  improvement  would  go  forward.  Missionary 
organization  and  development  were  slower  in  Bengal  and 
the  North- West,  and  although  the  workers  have  been  brave 
and  de\-oted.  the  progress  al)  through  the  ccntur>-  has  been 
slower  and  less  striking  than  in  the  South. 

[AvTHOKiiiEi.— LcDtn  and  OllicUl  Krpoiiti  Tiannttlifa  t/tli*  Sttitljr, 
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Each  great  centre  in  InOia  occupied  and  worked  by  the 
Society  afTords  material  for  a  volume  full  of  instruction 
and  full  of  attraction  to  the  student  of  missions,  and  to  the 
disciple  who  is  praying  for  the  triumph  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
But  to  trace  in  detail  the  full  course  of  these  many  streams 
of  blessing  is  impossible.  The  broad  features  of  the  work 
are  alike  in  both  Northern  and  Southern  India  ;  but 
during  the  century  Christianity  found  more  fertile  soil 
in  the  south  amung  the  low-caste  section  of  the  Tamil, 
Telugu,  and  Canarese  countries,  than  along  the  valley  of 
the  Ganges;  it  received  a  much  more  cordial  welcome 
among  the  devil- worshippers  of  Travancorc  than  among 
the  haughty  Muhammadans  of  the  north.  Wc  shall,  then, 
first  trace  the  stre;im  of  Christian  influence  as  it  flows 
and  broadens  through  Soutliern  India.  And  it  seems  on 
reflection  to  be  most  satisfactory  to  allow  the  three  great 
languages  of  Southern  India  to  define  the  course  taken  by 
history. 

The  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  first  twenty-five 
years"  history  of  the  .Society  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the 
work  in  South  India.  The  reports  which  had  been  sent 
home  by  Messrs.  Tycrman  and  Bcnnct  of  their  visits  to 
the  Indian  stations,  and  the  great  influence  of  the  latter 
on  the  Board  for  many  years  after  his  return,  led  to  con- 
siderable development  of  the  .Society's  work  in  India. 

1.  Tamil  Mis.sions.  This  great  Dravidian  language, 
rich  in  the  possession  of  a  varied  literature,  is  spoken 
along  the  whole  south-eastern  coast  of  India  from  Madras 
to  Cape  Ccmorin.     It  is  the  vernacular  of  about  i,i,coo,coo 
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people.  With  the  exception  of  South  Travancore,  all  the 
chief  stations  where  Tamil  is  spoken  are  in  the  Madras 
Presidency. 


ft 


].  The  Madras  Mission.  Madrasjikc  the  other  great 
Indian  cities,  and  especially  the  great  ports,  has  always 
been  a  difficult  centre  for  Christian  work.  Yet  many  of 
the  great  Societies  have  felt  it  imperative  to  maintain  there 
a  staff  of  workers,  and  have  devoted  much  time  and  money 
to  Christian  service.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  Calcutta,  it 
would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  indicate  the  good  work  which 
has  been  carried  on  there  throughout  the  century  by  the 
Society  for  tlic  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  the  Weslcyan,  aixl  many  other  Societies, 
atnl  also  to  indicate  the  great  and  beneficial  results  achieved 
by  the  two  great  educational  institutions  under  the  care 
respectively  of  the  Free  and  Hstablishcd  Churches  of  Scot- 
land. But  we  can  deal  onlj-  with  the  work  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society. 

In  a  missionary  magazine  entitled  Forward,  edited  by 
W.  Robinson,  and  Arst  issued  by  him  at  Salem  in  it!93, 
there  is  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  course  of  the  Madras 
Mission  after  Loveless  returned  to  England: — 

'  Before  Mr.  Loveless  retired,  the  Directors  of  his  Sodctj- 
greatly  cheered  him  by  sending  out  to  Madras  five  mis- 
flionarics,  four  of  whom  were  remarkable  men.  Crisp, 
Nicholson,  Massic,  Knill,  Traveller,  all  laboured  in  Madras, 
and  the  results  of  their  labour  arc  still  seen.  With  the 
exception  of  Nicholson,  who  was  cut  off  by  cholera  in 
B  few  months  after  his  arrival,  the  other  missionaries  did 
a  noble  work,  and  helped  to  make  the  historic  past  of  the 
London  Misaiooary  Society.  Like  most  men  of  strong 
individuality.  Traveller  and  Massic  went  their  own  way, 
and  it  was  not  the  way  of  the  Directors  at  home.  Traveller 
built  Purscwaukum  Chapel  in  ;in  incredibly  short  time  after 
his  arrival  in  Madras.  On  the  day  he  arrived  the  idea  u-as 
mooted,  and  he  took  it  up  with  red-hot  enthusiasm  ;  he 
could  not,  like  Mr.  Loveless,  be  content  to  hasten  slowly, 
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and  he  went  dead  against  the  prejudices  of  certain  Anglo- 
Indians.  Probably  if  there  had  been  less  driving  and  more 
leading,  things  would  have  turned  out  more  happily  Ihan  they 
did.  Mr,  Traveller's  connection  with  the  Society  ceased  io 
1823,  but  it  is  significant  to  note  that  he  ever  remained  its 
faithful  helper,  and  took  the  warmest  interest  in  its  welfare. 
'Dr.  Massic  was  simply  a  tornado  let  kx>se-  He  an- 
ticipated much  o(  the  later  scheme  of  missioRaT>-  higher 
edacatkm,  but  he  was  before  his  time,  and  would  not  wait 
until  bis  ideas  had  taken  root  and  fructtlicd.  His  idea  was 
to  fonnd  a  Christian  University  for  India  to  be  established 
at  Bangalore,  and  he  threw  himself  into  the  work  of  carry- 
ing it  out  with  tireless  energy.  The  difficohy  is  to  And 
out  where  he  did  not  go  to  secure  subscriptions,  for  mooey 
poured  in  from  all  quarters.  In  those  days  of  slow  loco- 
motion and  costly  pottage  it  was  a  record  feat  to  have 
kccomplUhed  what  he  did  for  his  Mysore  College'.  In 
other  respects  he  was  out  of  the  coounon  run  of  men — 
tiius,  be  V1-3S  married  five  times.  "  Last  of  all  the  ntan 
died  also."  but  not  before  he  had  left  be^iind  an  extra- 
ordinaiy  impression  of  his  tDdoraitabkaeas.  Dr.  R.  W. 
Hamiltoo  once  declared  that  the  futitrt>-  of  resitting 
eertmin  measure  was  like  attempting  "to  resist  ibe 
of  the  Mtssisjippa.  or  the  impetuosity  of  Dr.  Masste." 

'  Edmund  Crisp  was  a  sti&mg  coaliOTt  to  the 
but  cnatie  men  who  were  wftb  Un  tn  Madias.. 
de\'otioo  to  his  work  ne\'cr  fiaggcd,  and  he  excelled  in  all 
departments  of  it  as  pastor,  pccacber,  theological  tutor. 
From  the  Tamil  Seminary  at  Ban^^aloce  be  sent  out  some 
of  the  ablest  native  mintMCTs  the  Tamil  cfaurc^Ks  bav«  had. 
He  was  in  cha^^  of  Davidson  Street  until  the  Rev.  J.  Smith 
came  out  in  iMj8.  John  Smith  was  tbc  brother  of  Mary 
Mol)«t,  and  had  hii  super's  enthusiasm  and  love  for 
mii»ionar>'  aervicc.  He  soon  had  Ctuit  to  hts  bboor ;  dM 
sohUcta  ot'  the  Camcronian  Raiment  hkcd  his 
and  aome  of  them  joined  the  cfauKtu  A  godly 
Major  ivimed  SynKmds  opened  his  house  ia  the  Fort 
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moraif^  and  evening  prayer  ;  from  ten  to  tu-enty  soldiers 
regularly  attended  the  meeting,  and  this  is  but  one  evidence 
of  the  spiritual  activity  which  abounded  in  the  church. 

'  Mr.  Smith  soon  gathered  round  him  an  interesting  band 
of  young  men  of  proved  aptitude  for  spiritual  work.  The 
church  has  never  been  numerically  strong,  but  its  quality 
has  been  of  the  very  best.  In  the  fifteen  years  Mr,  Smith 
had  charge  of  it,  the  Church  sent  out  the  following  mis- 
skmibHcs  :— the  Revs.  }.  Bilderbcck,  J.  Gordon,  J,  A.  Kegel. 
H.  Bower,  D.  D.,  W.  Dawson,  R.  D.  Johnston,  C.  li.  Thomp- 
son, E.  Marsden  and  others,  who  were  valiant  soldiers  for 
the  truth  in  South  India. 

'In  1^4.^  Mr.  Smith  went  to  an  Ordination  Service  at 
Vizagapalam.  Twoof  his  students  were  set  apart  for  work 
among  the  Tclugu  people.  Mr.  Smith  embarked  in  the 
Favourite.',  a  coasting  boat,  for  Madras.  It  was  a  dan>{(.-Tous 
part  of  the  year— the  month  of  May— and  the  boat  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  overtaken  by  a  cyclone.  Nothing  was 
heard  of  her  or  her  paisengers  again. 

'  William  Porter  has  left  the  memory  of  his  service  deeply 
graven  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  His  was  an  earnest, 
unobtrusive  ministry.  Singularly  calm  in  judgment,  warm 
and  devout  in  feeling,  he  "Allured  to  brighter  worlds  and 
led  the  way."  Other  men  have  entered  into  his  labours, 
but  he  is  still  remembered  with  great  affection  in  Madras. 
Among  Mr.  Porter's  successor;*,  the  Rev.  S.  W,  Otganc, 
who  took  charge  of  the  church  in  1867,  has  been  con- 
spicuous for  his  missionary  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
Davidson  Street.  During  his  time  the  Knglish  Church, 
being  self-supporting,  ceased  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
mission.  The  congregation  has  had  much  to  contend 
af^inst  in  the  rivalr)'  of  other  churchci*  which  have  arisen. 
Black  Town  again  has  grown  more  ;ind  more  the  centre  for 
mercantile  offices,  stores,  and  warehouses.  The  people 
have  been  driven  into  the  suburbs,  but  they  still  cleave  to 
the  time- honoured  chapel,  believing  that 

"  W'hctc  lainlly  mcmoriu  abide, 
IVrjKlaal  benediction  Htl'd.' 
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'The  other  church  around  which  mission-work  centred  in 
Madras  in  these  early  day>  was  Fursewaukum,  founded,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  Mr,  Traveller.  When  his  connection  with 
the  mission  ceased,  the  Rev.  William  Taylor  succeeded  to 
the  oversight  of  the  Tamil  and  Englisli  churches-  He  was 
an  Oriental  scholar,  and  the  list  of  books  and  tracts  he 
prepared  in  Tamil  is  formidable  lie  had  large  pri^'atc 
means,  and  these  he  devoted  liberally  to  the  poor  and  to 
deeds  of  charity.  In  iH^^  he  retired  from  the  Society's 
service. 

'  Taylor's  successor  was  W.  11.  Drew,  whose  memory  is 
held  in  grateful  reverence  by  Christians  all  over  South 
India.  His  ministry  was  blessed  above  that  of  most  men. 
Under  his  fostering  care  the  Tamil  Church  grew  strong, 
and  he  had  crowded  congregations  in  Purscwaukum. 
William  I>rew  went  in  and  out  among  the  people,  and  won 
ihem  by  his  gentle  goodness  and  his  glowing  piety.  The 
call  to  rest  came  to  him  at  PuUcat  in  1^5^,  where  he  was 
stricken  by  cholera.  He  had  just  time  lo  reach  his  home 
in  Vcpcry,  and  soon  aOer  "he  was  not,"  for  God  had 
taken  him.' 

As  early  as  1S33  Mrs.  Drew  initiated  girls"  schools,  and  in 
later  years  her  work  was  carried  forward  bj-  Mrs.  Porter. 
When  the  latter  left  in  iS$6,  there  were  9K  girls  in  the 
boarding  school,  and  120  in  the  day  schools.  In  1X34 
a  fichool  was  begun  in  Black  Town,  and  Mr.  Drew  tried, 
without  success,  to  establish  a  mission  there. 

Two  remarkable  men  were  at  this  time  connected  with 
the  Madras  Mission,  but  each  only  for  a  ^hort  period. 
John  Biltlerbeck,  after  being  received  into  the  Church  at 
Black  Town  by  Mr.  Smith,  after  visiting  EngUmil  in  1831, 
was  ordained  and  appointed  to  Madr.is.  He  laboured 
there  during  1H32  and  i8;)3,  and  in  the  latter  year  removed 
to  Chiltoon.  In  1S41  he  resigned,  and  later  on  joined  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  Robert  Caldwell,  IJ.A.,  was 
ap[)ointed  to  Madras  in  1837,  and  from  1838  to  1S41  was 
active  in  the  work  of  the  mission.  In  1841  he  joined 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  the 
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next  fifty  j-ears  was  famous  among  the  great  Indian  mis- 
sionaries of  that  Society.  In  1877  lie  twcamc  Bishop  of 
Tinnevelly,  and  he  died  at  the  Pulncy  HilJs,  South  India, 
in  August,  1891. 

In  iJ(5i  the  school  in  Black  Town  for  native  boys  was 
established.  It  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  English 
Institution,  because  the  instmction  was  given  in  English, 
and  it  has  had  a  most  successful  history.  The  first  superin- 
tendent was  the  Rev.  F.  Baylis,  who  began  work  there  in 
September.  1851,  By  December,  18^3, thenumberof pupils 
had  motmtcd  up  to  320.  Of  these,  165  were  Hindus,  six 
Muhammadans,  thirty-one  native  Christians,  and  eighteen 
Hast  Indians.  The  second  annual  report  thus  describes 
the  work  done:  '  Besides  a  good  amount  of  Scripture,  the 
boys  have  studied  history,  geography,  grammar,  and  other 
subjects  to  a  considerable  extent.  Only  those  who  have 
engaged  in  the  work  can  fully  realize  the  difficulty  of 
communicating  knowledge  throi^h  the  medium  of  a  forc^ 
language.'  In  185,^  Mr.  Baylis  was  transferred  to  Nc>'oor; 
in  April,  18.54,  the  Rev.  George  Hall,  B.A.,  look  chaigc  of 
tlie  InstitutioiL  He  had  been  transferred  to  Madras  from 
Jamaica.  Mr.  Hall  continued  in  charge  until  1876.  when 
ill  health  compelled  the  relinquishment  of  the  work  whi<^ 
for  twenty-two  years  he  had  carried  on  with  conspicuous 
success.  In  1857  a  native  church  in  Black  Town  was 
formed  in  connection  with  the  Institution,  and  in  1861 
Mrs.  Hall  established  a  high-caste  girls  school  in  Vepcry. 
'I'he  Kev.  J.  P.  Ashton,  M. A-,  who  was  appointed  to  Madras 
in  18^9,  and  who  became  associated  with  Mr.  Hall  tn  i860, 
taking  sole  chaise  of  the  Institution  during  Mr.  Hall's 
furlotigh,  has  also  placed  on  record  in  the  columns  of 
h'vrtvard  his  recollections  of  life  and  work  in  Madras  and 
the  Madras  Presidency  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     Writing  of  the  year  1K60,  he  says>— 

'  Under  Mr.  H.iirs  able  guidance,  my  work  commenced  in 
the  institution  and  the  theological  clas&,  then  half  through 
its  course  of  studies,  it  was  a  privilege,  which  I  can  never 
value  loo  highly,  to  help  those  noble  >-oung  men  in  their 
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studies.  My  work  in  the  InstituUoa  prevented  my  touring 
except  in  the  winter  vacation,  but  this  sufficed  to  give  me 
a  good  insight  into  that  department  of  work.  Hut  the 
experience  I  thus  gained,  combined  with  my  frequent 
visits  to  the  schools  in  the  Tripassorc  and  Pulicat  dis- 
tricts, filled  my  mind  with  the  importance  of  the  work 
and  the  great  call  for  more  labour  in  a  semicircle  of  thirty- 
five  miles'  radius  round  Madras  as  the  centre.  The  matter 
was  brought  before  the  Madms  Missionary*  Conference,  and 
a  map  was  drawn  of  the  district  with  a  view  to  subdivision 
of  the  work  among  the  missions.  The  grand  example  of 
Ragland,  Fcrm,  and  Mcidows  in  North  Tinncvelly  n-as 
fresh  in  our  minds,  and  great  resolutions  were  taken  -,  but 
obstacle*  arose,  and  the  enthusiastic  proposer,  left  in  sole 
charge  of  the  Institution,  Black  Town  Church  work,  and  out- 
sl.ations,  was  too  much  involved  in  other  duties  to  lead 
the  way. 

'  The  District  Committee  of  those  days  was  a  curiosity. 
It  consisted  of  Hay  of  Vizagapatam,  Porter  of  Cuddapah, 
Addis  of  Coimbatorc,  and  Hall  of  Madras,  and  no  addi- 
tions of  new  men  were  allowed.  It  having  been  found  that 
the  brethren  agreed  better  when  apart  than  when  together, 
np  mectiog  had  been  permitted  for  a  space  of  twelve  years. 
All  business  n'as  transacted  by  correspondence ;  and  in 
those  days,  when  there  were  no  railwa>'-s,  and  Mr.  Porter 
was  ever  on  the  move,  a  letter  would  take  a  week  or  two 
before  Jt  could  overtake  him  in  the  district,  and  a  circular 
seldom  returned  to  head  quarters  under  three  months ;  and 
if  there  was  division  of  opinion,  it  might  take  another 
three  months  to  go  round  again.  This  anomaly  con- 
tinued, though  several  new  men  had  arrived  and  new 
stations  were  in  process  of  opening  in  the  Coimbatorc 
and  Salem  districts.  When  Mr.  Hall  went  on  furlough, 
Mr.  Corbold  acted  as  his  substitute,  but  was  not  allowed 
to  be  a  member.  He  and  I  fell  that  this  anomaly  ought 
not  to  continue,  but  there  appeared  to  be  no  means  of 
redress. 

'In  the  meantime  the  students  above  referred  to  had 
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been  located  in  Coimbatorc.  Hrodc.  Salem,  Sunkerydrug, 
Tripatore,  Tripassore,  and  elsewhere.  Some  prejudice  was 
felt  against  these  city  men  of  high  education,  who  were 
not  so  subservient  as  the  worthy  old  catcchists  who  were 
their  predecessors.  Corbold  and  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  have  a  Conference  of  all  the  Tamil  missionaries 
along  with  a  gathering  of  these  men  for  examination  in 
a  course  of  private  study.  Two  of  the  best  of  the  old 
-set,  Unmeiudtan  and  Suviscshamutthu,  were  added  to  their 
number.  The  Directors  favoured  our  plan,  and  we  all 
had  a  happy  and  memorable  meeting  at  Salem,  in  that 
grand  old  compound  of  ninety  :icre»,  in  which  the  large 
Church,  the  Miitsion  House,  the  two  Boarding  Schools,  and 
the  splendid  Industrial  School  were  situated.' 

Mr.  Ashton's  graphic  picture  of  the  South  India  District 
Committee  of  1K60  must  not  be  t-ikcn  as  applicable  in  any 
degree  to  the  committee  of  recent  days.  For  very  many 
years  the  South  India  Committee  has  been  the  largest,  the 
best  organized,  and  the  most  husincss>likc  of  the  Society's 
Indian  Committees.  This  is  nut  due  to  deficiencies  on 
the  part  of  the  other  committees,  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  and  importance  of  the  South  Indian  stations  neces- 
sarily brtr^»  to  that  Committee  a  large  number  of  able, 
experienced,  and  devoted  men. 

The  Report  for  1H70  gives  the  ten  years'  progress  of 
the  mission  as  follows:— In  1)^60  the  native  church  had 
twenty-nine  members,  in  1870  there  were  sixty-eight 
members,  with  the  Rev.  M.  Cotclingam  as  native  pastor. 
In  i}J6o  there  was  a  theological  class  of  eleven  pfcpnring 
for  the  native  ministry;  in  1K70,  of  these  three  were 
ordained  mini:iters  and  six  cvai^clLsts;  but  in  tK69  from 
financial  rcisons,  but  with  a  most  mistaken  conception  of 
the  true  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  work,  the 
Directors  discontinued  this  clasA.  The  389  scholars  in 
the  Institution  in  1H60  had  by  1870  become  ,500;  in  i860 
there  were  no  fees,  in  1870  they  rcaiiied  4,900  rupees. 

In  January,  186a,  the  Rev.  A.  Corbold  reached  Madras. 
Troni  i8ji-6o  he  had  laboured  in  the  Gujcrat  Mission. 
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He  took  charge  of  the  Tamil  Church  at  l*urscwaukuin  and 
Mrs.  Corbold  of  the  Gifls'  Boarding  School.  In  1866 
Mr.  Ashton  w.i»  transferred  to  Calcutta,  l-'rom  1867  to 
1871  Mr».  Whytc  superintended  the  female  educational 
vatk  in  connection  with  the  high-ca^tc  school,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Miss  Gordon.  In  January,  1873,  the  Rev.  T,  K. 
Slater  was  tr.insferred  from  Calcutta,  where  he  had  been 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Hhowanipur  Institution,  to 
Madras.  For  three  years  he  laboured  in  connection  with  the 
Hnglish  Institution,  together  with  the  Kev.  Henry  Rice 
and  then  gave  himself  to  work  among  the  educated 
natives.  Thta,  one  of  the  later  developments  of  mission- 
work,  is  assuming  great  importance  in  the  chief  centres 
of  Hindu  life.  The  work  consists  in  visiting  native 
gentlemen  at  their  homes,  and  in  receiving  them  at  the 
missionary's  home;  in  holding  meetings  and  classes  for 
students  and  non-Christian  teachers  ;  and  in  giving  courses 
of  public  lectures '.  In  1 875,  upon  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  George  Hall,  Mr.  Joss  of  Coimbatorc  was  appointetl 
to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Corbold  also  resigned  this  year 
through  ill  health.  In  1876  the  Rev.  K.Wilkinson,  who  had 
been  at  work  for  many  years  in  Travancore,  joined  the 
mission,  and  became  General  Treasurer  for  the  South 
Indian  Missions.  He  also  took  charge  of  I'urscwaukum 
Tamil  Church.  In  1881  he  returned  to  Travancore.  In 
187S  the  stati.'itics  of  the  Madras  Mission  were  seven 
European  missionaries — four  male,  three  female — two  native 
pastors,  four  evangelists,  two  out-stations,  139  communi- 
cants, 236  adherents ;  eight  schools,  K7<;p  pupils ;  native 
contributions,  307  rupees. 

In  1895,  connected  with  the  Society,  there  were  six 
mtssionarics — three  male,  three  female — three  ordained 
native  ministers,  five  preachers,  eight  Christian  teachers, 
eight  Bible-women,  thirty  Christian  female  teachers,  179 
communicants,  and  446  adherents;  twelve  schools,  and  HH3 
schol.irs;  and  the  school  fees  amounted  to  ^^zyt,  while  the 
local  contributions  for  the  mission  amounted  to  ^^79. 
'  for  [utiher  deUlls  a!  work  of  tbli  kind,  *m  p.  1 1 7. 
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In  1^77  Miss  Browa  aiHl  Miss  Dounsall,  two  of  the  5rst 
lady  missionaries  appointed  by  the  Society,  arrived  in 
Madras.  The  former  took  chanic  of  the  fiirls'  schools  at 
Chulai,  and  also  in  connection  with  Purscwaukum  native 
church ;  the  latter  cngajjcd  in  housc-to-bousc  visitation. 
In  the  first  instance  the  houses  of  former  pupils  were  visited, 
the  wives  of  native  pastors  and  cvan$;ctists  rendering 
helpful  service.  In  her  report  for  i^^S  Miss  Brown  gives 
some  instructive  illustrations  of  how  far-reaching  vcrj- 
often  is  ihe  Christian  instruction  jjiven  in  these  and  similar 
schools  :— 

"Two  pleasing  incidents  have  lately  occurred,  showing 
the  value  of  these  and  similar  schools,  and  the  good  they 
arc  calculated  to  do  to  the  girls  educated  in  them.  One 
of  the  girls  educated  in  Chulai  school  many  years  ago 
(when  the  late  Mrs.  Hall  superintended  it)  married,  and 
went  to  live  in  Triplicaitc-  She  never  forgot  the  Bible 
instruction  she  received  in  school,  and  lately  a  strong 
desire  sprang  up  in  her  heart  to  see  some  Christian  women. 
and  to  speak  about  the  subjects  which  filled  her  mind. 
A  school  belonging  to  the  Wcsleyan  Mission  is  located 
in  Triplicanc,  and  cvcrj-  day  she  walked  past  this  school  in 
hopes  of  meeting  one  of  the  Christian  teachers.  As  she 
was  looking  out  in  this  «-ay  for  some  one  to  whom  to 
unburden  her  heart,  she  happened  to  meet  one  of  the 
Zenana  teachers  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Mission,  and  seeing  by  her  appearance  that  she  w.is  a 
Christian,  eagerly  accosted  her  and  asked  her  to  come  to 
her  house.  This  Chrirtian  teacher  has  visited  her  regularly 
tincc  then  to  read  and  pray  with  her,  and  now  the  woman 
wishes  to  be  baptized. 

'The  other  incident  is  <tuite  as  striking.  When  Mre-Whyte 
had  charge  of  the  Black  Town  schools,  a  little  girl  in  school 
was  90  impressed  by  reading  Ihe  lesson  on  idols  in  the 
second  book  oflhc  Christian  Vernacular  Kducation  Sodety's 
series  (still  used  in  the  sc1k>oU],  ihat  she  entirely  gave  up 
idol-worfhip.  and  was  so  determined  about  it  that  her 
friends   seemingly   lei    her   alone ;    perhaps   her  being   a 
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widow  ciudc  them  carelcas  about  her,  as  widcws  are  vcty 
unimjiortant  members  of  a  Hindu  household.  After  she 
left  school  she  wa5  visited  by  a  Zenana  teacher  beloii[>ing 
to  the  Baptist  Mission,  and  for  some  years  has  been  a 
believer  in  Christ.  For  some  time  back  she  has  been  veij- 
desirous  to  take  her  stand  on  the  Lord's  side,  and  has 
BufTcrcd  a  good  deal  of  persecution  from  her  relatives  on 
this  account ;  but  a  few  daya  ago  she  quietly  left  them 
ar>d  came  to  Mrs.  Dawson,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Baptist  Female  Mission,  and  on  Jan,  _^i,  i«K5,  was  baptized 
at  her  own  request  by  the  Rev.  N.  M.  Watcrbuiy,  of  the 
Jlaptist  Mission.' 

In  her  decennial  report  for  1890,  Miss  Brown  pcnnts  out 
that  in  I  Hyo  there  were  two  twirls'  day  schools  in  the  missioOi 
one  with  do,  the  other  with  2H  scholars.  In  iStlo  Chulai 
school  had  104  girls.  I'ursc*'3ukum  H5.  In  18H6  the 
Chulai  building  collapsed  during  the  monsoon,  and  for  the 
next  year  the  school  greatly  suflered  in  attendance.  But  in 
the  courtc  of  i8h8  and  1889  a  handsome  new  building  was 
put  up  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  7,000  and  presented  to  the  Society, 
and  in  1890  there  were  18K  scholars.  Id  1K90  IHirsc- 
waukum  had  1 1  ~  names  on  its  roll  A  measure  of  recent 
prepress  is  found  in  tlic  fact  that  in  both  schools  all  the 
teachers  but  one  were  Christians,  and  that  one  a  widow 
earning  her  own  living,  and  one  over  whom  the  school  was 
expected  to  exert  a  Christian  iiifluimce. 

Miss  Brown  superintended  the  Society's  zenana  work 
in  Madras  also,  and  in  the  report  already  referred  to  she 
states : — 

'Zenana  visitation  in  connection  with  our  mission  has 
rapidly  extended  within  the  last  few  years.  It  was  com- 
menced in  1S7X,  a  year  after  my  landing  in  Madras.  We 
began  with  three  pupils — old  scholars  of  the  Chulai 
school^and  as  the  number  of  pupils  increased.  Zenana 
teachers  were  engaged  to  visit  them  regularly  and  syste- 
matically. We  have  now  a  staff  of  five  Zenana  teachers, 
and  sixty  houses  in  which  are  one  or  more  pupils.  These 
houses  are  exclusive  of  the  houses  visited  by  Rebecca,  the 
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Bible-woman.  An  encouraging  feature  of  our  Zenana  uiirk 
is  the  increasing  willingness  of  our  pupils  to  pay  fees,  and 
as  education  among  the  women  becomes  more  general  and 
more  valued,  our  difficulty  in  this  matter  will  become  less 
and  less,  as  has  been  the  case  in  regard  to  our  girls' 
schools. 

*  One  great  difficulty  in  carrying  on  Zenana  work  is  the 
lack  of  fully  qualified  teachers,  and  1  purpose  to  establish 
A  training  clasa  for  Zenana  teachers.  Zenana  teachers 
must  be  women  of  mature  age  and  established  character — 
mere  school-girU  will  not  do;  hence  our  boarding  school 
cannot  supply  the  need,  though  it  has  been  very  useful  In 
supplying  teachers  for  our  schools.  An  institution  to  give 
women  a  proper  training  and  education  for  Zenana  work 
would  be  a  very  valuable  auxiliary  to  our  work.' 

Miss  Bounsall  took  charge  of  the  prls'  boarding  school, 
and  also  of  the  girls'  school  and  the  cvangcllitic  work 
carried  on  in  Kosapcttah. 

Miss  Gordon,  who  since  i8;i  had  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  girls'  school  at  the  other  end  of  Madras,  in 
Black  Town.was  in  j  K79  placed  upon  the  Socict>-'s  stafT.  She 
continued  her  active  scr\'icc  without  furlough  to  Kngland 
till  1889-90,  and  her  death  took  place  at  Madras  in  18^4. 
She  was  a  grand-daughter  of  John  Gordon,  who  joined  the 
Viiagapatam  Mission  in  1810,  and  daughter  of  J.  W.Cjordon, 
who  began  work  in  the  same  mission  in  1 8^5.  Her  work 
in  Madras  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  had  been  ver>'  quiet 
and  unassuming,  but  she  won  the  affection  of  those  for  whom 
she  toiled,  and  she  gave  freely  herself  to  the  support  of 
the  mission.  During  Miss  Gordon's  absence  in  1889  her 
ii'ork  was  under  the  care  of  Miss  Lois  A.  Cox.  of  Adelaide, 
sent  to  India  by  the  Australian  auxiliary.  Unhappily  her 
health  failed  in  1891,  She  returned  to  Adelaide  and  died 
there  in  August,  1893. 

In  i8»o  the  Rc\-.  G.O.  Newport  removed  from  Salem  to 
Madras.  I  Ic  superintended  the  mission  until  1 8S5,  when  he 
rettrmcd  to  England.  In  the  course  of  1883  he  had  visited 
Aijstralia  as  a  deputation  for  the  Society.    Mr  Newport  was 
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succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Maurice  Phillips,  who  at  Madras  has 
carried  on  very  systematic  work  in  preaching  in  Tamil  to 
the  Hindus.  In  iHy^  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Ward,  who  had  been 
for  many  years  a  pastor  in  Enfjland,  joined  the  Madras 
Mission  and  iindcTlook  the  pastorate  of  Davidson  Street 
Chapel. 

During  the  decade  1880  to  ift^o,  Hinduism  in  Madras 
and  elsewhere,  alarmed  at  the  growinE  influence  of 
Christianity,  and  fanned  by  the  Theosophical  Society,  deter- 
mined to  U!<«  Christian  methods  in  defence  of  Hindu  faith 
and  practice,  and  formwl  for  their  advocacy  and  enforce- 
ment a  tract  society  and  preaching  society.  For  some 
years  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  carr^*  on  by  these 
agencies  an  active  defensive  and  offensive  propaganda.  In 
1887  Mr.  Phillips  refers  to  this  movement : — 

'  I  cannot  describe  the  religious  ferment  now  goin^  on  in 
Madra-s,  and  rapidly  spreading  all  over  the  Presidency. 
better  than  by  transcribing  a  few  sentences  from  a  Tamil 
tract  published  by  The  Hindu  Tract  Society,  a  Society 
lately  established  for  the  purpose  of  sending  forth  tracts 
and  handbills  against  Christianity  and  in  defence  of  Htn- 
duism.  The  tract  is  addressed  to  all  sects  and  castes. 
"  Missionaries,"  says  the  tract,  "conic  from  England  at 
great  cost,  and  tcll  us  that  we  arc  in  heathen  darkness,  and 
that  a  bundle  of  fables  called  the  Bible  is  the  true  Vcdam 
(inspired  book)  which  alone  can  enlighten  us.  They  have 
cast  their  net  over  our  children  by  teaching  them  in  their 
schools;  and  they  have  already  made  thousands  of  Chris- 
tians, and  arc  continuing  to  do  so.  They  liavc  penetrated 
into  the  most  out  of  the  way  villages  .ind  built  churches 
there.  If  wc  continue  to  sleep  as  we  have  done  in  the 
past,  not  one  will  be  found  worshipping  in  our  temples  in 
a  very  short  time;  why.  the  temples  themselves  will  be 
converted  into  Christian  churches!  Do  you  not  know  that 
the  number  of  Christians  is  increasing  and  the  number  of 
Hindu  religionists  decreasing  everyday?  How  long  will 
water  remain  in  a  well  which  continually  lets  out  but 
receives  none  in  ?    If  our  religion  be  incessantly  drained  by 
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Christianity  without  nxeivini;;  any  accessions,  how  can  it 
last?  When  our  country  is  turned  into  the  wilderness  of 
Christianity,  will  the  herb  of  Hinduism  grow  ?  " 

'After  this  wail  over  the  decay  of  Hinduism  and  the 
apathy  of  its  votaries  the  plan  of  campaign  is  sketched. 
Learned  pandits  must  i^o  forth  and  put  the  missionaries 
to  shame  by  their  dialectics.  Tracts  against  Christianity 
must  be  published  in  all  the  vernaculars  and  distributed  all 
over  the  land.  Committees  must  be  formed  in  all  the 
towns  and  villages  to  warn  the  people  against  listening  to 
Christian  preachers- 

•"We  must  not  fear  missionaries  because  they  have 
white  faces,  or  because  thej-  belong  to  the  ruling  cliLts. 
There  Is  no  connection  between  Government  and  Chris- 
tianity, for  the  Queen-Empress  proclaimed  neutrality  in  all 
religious  matters  in  1H5H.  We  mu«t  therefore  oppose  the 
missionaries  with  all  our  might.  Whenever  they  st.md  up 
to  preach,  let  Hindu  preachers  stand  up  and  start  rival 
preaching  at  a  distance  of  forty  feet  from  them,  and  they 
will  soon  flee!  Let  caste  and  sectarian  dincrcnccs  be 
fm^otten,  and  let  all  the  people  join  as  one  man  to  banish 
ChrLitianity  from  our  land.  All  possible  ctforts  ^ihould  be 
made  to  win  back  those  who  have  embraced  Christianity, 
and  all  children  should  be  withdrawn  from  misLiion  schools." 

'These  extracts  show  clearly  that  Hindu  tcalots  arc 
fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  Christianity  is  a  mighty  power 
in  India,  and  that  unless  it  can  be  overcome  it  will  ere  long 
destroy  the  fond  superstitions  of  thirty  centuries.  No  more 
convincing  testimony  to  the  marvellous  eflcct  of  the  Gospel 
can  be  given  than  this  of  its  enemies.' 

But  in  1K91  Mr.  Phillips  wrote: — 

'The  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  have  been  pnsclaimcd 
daily  in  Madras  and  the  out-siations  during  the  year. 
Wc  held  919  meetings,  and  preached  a.238  times  to  61,063 
people.  Wc  sold  404  portions  of  Scriptures,  i-SO'j  tracts, 
and  3,6co  of  the  monthly  pajjer,  Tlu  Mtuengrr  of  Truth, 
and  distributed  gratis  10.785  handbills.  Three  evenings 
K  in  the  week  we  preached  in  the  Bataar  at  Gujelly  to  large 
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congregations.  In  previous  reports  wc  had  to  relate  how. 
in  consequence  of  our  preacln'ng,  Hinduism  was  rouxing 
itself  like  3l  giant  from  its  steep  of  apathy,  and  putting 
forth  all  its  strength  to  thn-art  our  work  and  hinder  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel.  Now,  however,  we  arc  equally 
thankful  that  the  giant,  feeling  its  strength  unequal  to  the 
task,  is  retiring  to  sleep.  In  the  city  of  Madras  we  were 
seklom  annoyed  during  the  year,  and  indeed  only  saw  the 
agents  of  the  Hindu  Preaching  Society  once  in  force. 

*  Sunday  afternoon  lectures  to  educftle<l  Hindus  have 
been  delivered  by  mis.sionarIes  of  different  denominations. 
The  attendance  was  larger  and  the  interest  maniTcsted  was 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  These  lectures  arc  the 
only  special  agency  in  M-idras  for  bringing  the  Gospel  lo 
bear  on  the  educated  Hindus  and  Mahometans  who  have 
left  the  schools  or  colleges. 

'  Tours  have  been  made  as  before  in  the  districts  con- 
nected with  the  out-stations  of  Tripassorc  and  Pulicat,  and 
in  both  centres  a  living  work  appears  now  to  be  carried  on 
throughout  the  year.  Public  profession  of  Christianity  is 
still  accompanied  by  such  serious  social  penalties  that  it 
is  rare.  The  number  of  members  rcccive<l  during  the  year 
was  only  sexrn,  but  indications  appear  from  time  to  time 
in  unexpected  quarters  of  the  way  in  which  the  Gospel  is 
silently  working  among  the  people' 

Madras  is  the  great  port  of  Southern  India  ;  it  Ls  the 
gale  through  which  the  missionaries  enter  to  pass  to  their 
different  fields  of  labour.  It  has  been  from  early  years 
a  great  centre  of  education,  steadily  growing  in  efficiency, 
in  importance,  and  in  influence,  and  as  a  centre  where 
Western  thought  and  civilization  are  beginning  powerfully 
to  affect  the  mind  of  the  younger  Hinduism. 


a.  CoMBACONUM  AND  Chittoor.— Combaconum  is  a 
town  situated  on  the  south  of  Madras  about  twenty  miles 
north-east  of  Tanjore.  Its  population  is  about  40,000.  In 
1835  Mr.  Mead,  leaving  Travancorc  in  consequence  of  ill 
health,  commenced  a  mission  therewith  the  assistance  of  six 
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native  readers,  and  at  once  entered  on  evangelistic  work  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  b)-  degrees  opened  sehoolx. 
The  Directors  of  the  Society  for  a  time  deferred  giving 
their  approval  of  the  occupation  of  this  town  as  a  permanent 
station,  probably  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  Tanjorc. 
an  old  and  important  centre  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel.  For  two  years  Mr.  Mead  catried  on 
the  work  with  energy  and  success,  but  in  1827, as  his  health 
had  improved,  he  returned  to  Travaocorc,  where  in  August 
he  met  the  Deputation  of  the  Society,  who  arranged  that  he 
should  superintend  the  western  division  of  the  Travancorc 
Mission,  making  Ncyoor  his  centre.  On  this  account  he  did 
not  return  to  Combaconum,  but  the  work  there  was  carried 
on  with  a  reduced  number  of  readers.  In  July.  iSsy. 
Mr.  Edmund  Crisp  settled  at  Combaconum  as  the  resident 
missionary,  and  work  was  conducted  with  an  increased 
number  of  readers  and  with  much  efficiency  and  success. 
I"  '1*3.1.  38  Mr.  Crisp  was  suffering  in  health.  Mr.  Nimmo, 
an  East  Indian  agent,  who  for  the  past  ten  years  had  taken 
part  in  the  work  at  several  stations  in  connection  with  the 
Madras  Mission,  removed  from  Chittoor  to  Combaconum  in 
order  to  assist  Mr.  Crisp,  and  rendered  valuable  scr\-icc  in 
itinerating  and  other  forms  of  work.  In  June,  1K35. 
Mr.  Crisp  left  Combaconum  to  proceed  to  Madras  to  take 
the  place  of  a  member  of  that  mission  whose  hcallh  had 
failed,  Mr.  Nimmo  was  thus  left  in  sole  charge  of  the  work, 
and  in  March,  1S37,  was  ordained  and  placed  on  the  list  of 
the  Society's  missionaries.  From  this  time  until  the  close 
of  18^1  he  conducted  the  work  with  much  efficiency,  his 
long  experience  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
people  and  their  customs  well  qualifying  him  to  meet  the 
various  demands  of  the  poMtion.  But  in  Januarj-,  1S51,  by 
the  decision  of  the  Directors,  the  station  and  district  was 
handed  over  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
a  step  rendered  advisable  by  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
Combaconum  to  Tanjorc.  Mr.  Nimmo  therefore  removed 
and  took  up  work  at  Tripassore.  Bvit  the  results  of  the 
labour  of  the  Society's  agents  during  the  twenty-six  years 
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of  their  occupation  of  Combaconum  rcmamrd,  though  not 
in  a  form  which  would  appear  in  statistical  tables.  Their 
persistent  itineration,  their  frequent  personal  interviews 
with  natives  of  all  castes  and  creeds,  their  visits  at  Hindu 
festivals,  their  educational  work  in  schools,  and  the  wide 
circulation  of  Christian  literature  had  formed  a  valuable 
foundation  on  which  others  might  build. 

Chittoor,  lying  about  eighty  mile*  due  west  of  Madras, 
and  poperly  belonging  to  the  Telugu  country,  must  be 
Aentfomd  here,  as  it  was  worked  practically  as  an  out- 
station  from  Madras.  A  church  of  native  converts  was 
formed  here  about  1825  by  Mr.  K.  Crisp  of  Madras.  From 
1S31  to  i8_j5Mr,  Nimmowasthe  re.iident  missionary  ;  from 
1833  to  1840  Mr.  Bilderbcck  laboured  here,  and  at  Ami 
and  one  or  two  other  out-stations  of  Madras;  and  from 
1840  to  1842  it  was  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Leitch.  Work  at  Chiltoor  appears  to  have  been  carried  on 
in  a  somewhat  intermittent  fashion,  and  after  this  period  it 
ceases  to  appear  as  a  head  station  in  the  Society's  reports. 

3.  Salem.  This  town,  about  310  miles  south-west  of 
Madras,  gives  its  name  to  one  of  the  twenty-one  districts 
which  make  up  the  Madras  Presidency.  Salem  District ', 
with  an  area  of  7,604  sqtiare  miles  and  a  population  of 
over  2,000,000,  is  divided  into  nine  taluks  or  .sections,  and 
these  contain  3,594  %'illages.  Except  towards  the  south 
the  district  is  hilly,  with  large  plains  lying  between  the 
hills.  The  chief  river  is  the  Kavcri,  second  in  sacredncss 
to  the  Ganges  only.  The  language,  with  the  exception 
of  a  part  of  one  taluk,  is  Tamil.  A  somewhat  detailed 
description  of  this  district  may  serve  for  many  others  in 
central  Southern  India. 

The  majority  of  cultivators  are  comparatively  poor,  but 
seem  quite  contented  with  their  lot.  So  long  as  the  wants 
of  the  day  arc  supplied,  they  think   little  of  the  future. 

'  In  IhU  ikrlcli  of  the  8a1«m  Ml»inn  [lie  aolhoi  is  lirj^Iy  indtblcd  to  a 
»ketcb  wtittcD  by  llie  Rev.  Maurice  rbilli{«  and  issued  in  1879. 
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Their  greatest  trouble  Ts  (like  small  farmers  in  England) 
the  payment  of  taxes  E  They  rise  before  dawn  and  go 
out  to  their  fields,  where  tliey  labour  more  or  less  all  day. 
The  morning  iTie»l  is  gencriilly  the  cold  remains  of  the 
previous  night's  supper,  the  latter  being  as  a  rule  the  only 
meal  coukctl.  A  piece  of  white  cloth  roiiitd  his  loins  and 
another  round  his  head  foru)  the  only  attire  of  an  ordinary 
cultivator.  His  wife  \»  equally  simple  in  her  mode  of  life. 
One  or  two  cloths,  ear-rings,  and  nose-rings,  more  or  less 
costly,  as  the  husband's  circumstances  admit,  together  with 
the  Thali  (sign  of  marriage,  aiis\('cring  to  our  ring),  form 
all  her  possessions.  The  children  up  to  ten  years  or  more 
go  in  a  state  of  nudity,  relieved  perhaps  by  a  piece  of  string 
round  the  waist.  The  ravika  or  jacket  is  worn  generally 
by  Musulmanis  and  by  women  of  high  castes,  but  rarely 
by  the  lower  orders,  except  above  the  ghats,  where  the 
colder  climate  makes  it  necessary.  The  wealthier  classes 
dress  more  richly  in  public,  but  in  their  houses  their  attire 
is  very  scanty.  The  people  as  a  rule  arc  wdl-made  and 
often  handsome. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  people,  including  cultivators, 
artisans,  and  pariahs,  though  nominally  ranging  themselves 
among  the  followers  of  Vishnu  and  Siva,  worship  certain 
village  gods  and  goddesses,  remnants  ofaboriginal  pre- Aryan 
cult,  the  most  popular  of  which  is  Mari-amman.  the  god- 
dess of  small-pox  and  other  ills  that  flesh  is  hctr  lo  ;  and 
hence  she  is  propitiated  on  the  coming  of  every  calamity 
by  the  sacrifice  of  fowls,  sheep,  and  goats.  A  rude  temple 
to  this  goddess  is  found  in  every  village  and  hamlet  of  any 
importance;  and  there  arc  hereditary  priests  to  officiate 
before  her.  If  a  village  be  too  small  to  support  a  pnest, 
his  services  arc  divided  between  two  or  three  village*.  All 
classes  and  religionists  believe  more  or  less  in  the  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis  or  transmigration  of  souI& 

The  Salem  Mission  was  commenced  in  the  year  1827  by 
the  Kc\-.  Henry  Crisp.  Several  schools  which  had  been 
established  and  supjxtrtcd  by  tlie  collector,  M.  D.  Cockbum, 
were  at  once  given  over  to  the  charge  of  the  missionary. 
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Mr.  Crisp,  after  having  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  language,  entered  with  much  energy,  zeal,  and  devoted- 
ncss  upon  his  work.  He  built  school-rooms  and  a  chapel, 
and  began  to  preach  and  itinerate  in  full  earnest;  but  he 
died  in  1X31,  only  four  years  after  his  arrival  in  the  district. 
His  devoted  wife  had  died  in  iHi^. 

For  nearly  a  whole  year  the  station  was  left  without  the 
superintendence  of  a  missionary-.  la  the  course  of  1632 
the  Rev.  G.  Walton,  an  East  Indian,  wa.s  sciit  from 
Bcllary  to  Salem.  He  carried  on  the  work  as  he  had 
found  it  with  faithfulness,  collected  a  little  congregation 
around  him,  and  selected  five  or  six  men  to  be  his  assistants 
as  catectiists  or  native  teachers.  Tlic  schools  then  con- 
tained 350  heathen  children,  and  on  Sundays  the  number 
of  hearers  had  increased  from  five  to  fifty.  Mr.  W^alton 
from  time  to  time,  with  .some  of  the  native  teachers,  made 
evangelistic  tours  to  Mivcral  parts  of  this  vast  district, 
which  then  comprised  more  than  a  million  of  souls.  Their 
principal  work,  however,  was  in  Salem  and  its  immediate 
vicinity. 

In  May,  1S40,  the  Rev.  J,  M.  Lechler  arrived.  He  was 
a  German  by  birth,  and  had  been  associated  with  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  Tinnevclly,  re:iching  India 
in  11^33.  Prior  to  settling  at  Salem,  he  had  worked  for 
some  months  in  Coimbatorc  In  June,  i'*4i,  when  the 
Rev.  G.  Walton  died,  he  took  entire  ch;irge  of  the  mission, 
and  laboured  a^onr  for  twenty-one  years. 

Mr.  Lechler  was  no  ordinary  man.  He  possessed  both 
the  power  to  conceive,  and  the  enei^y  and  determination 
to  execute,  great  plan.s  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  building  up  of  a  Christian  church  in  India.  His 
piety,  zeal,  earnestness,  and  reliance  upon  God,  as  well  as 
his  abandonnii^nt  of  plans  when  found  to  be  unsuitable, 
are  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  missionaries. 

The  first  plan  which  he  tried  was  to  establish  schools 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  distiici  where  Chri.itian  books 
were  taught,  and  where  he  and  his  assistants  preached 
during    their    periodical    visits.      This    plan    failed     be- 
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cause  the  masters  were  all  heathen  and  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  teach  the  Catechism  and  Christian 
lessons. 

7'bc  second  plan  was  to  collect  scattered  families  willing 
to  place  themselves  under  Christian  instruction,  and  to 
form  them  into  Christian  villages,  R'^'inR  tliem  pecuniary 
assistance  to  start  as  cultivators.  The  catcchists  in  char^ 
proved  unfaithful,  and  the  people,  when  the  assistance 
begun  was  not  continued,  went  back  to  their  old  habits 
and  beliefs!  And 'thus.' writes  Mr.  Lechler. 'the  plan  of 
forming  Christian  villages,  and  of  making  them  tallying* 
points  for  inquirers  and  d^p^ts  of  Christian  truth,  also 
failed  almost  entirely.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  those 
villages,  however,  much  good  has  been  done ;  many  a  soul 
has  heard  the  Gospel,  many  children  have  been  rescued, 
brought  in  and  educated  in  our  a^iylums,  and  some  of  the 
higher  castCK  of  cultivators  have  furnished  themselves  with 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  or  portion.<{  of  it.* 

The  third  and  most  successful  plan  tried  by  Mr.  Lechler 
was  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  Industrial 
School.  In  t8j4  Mr.  Lechler  visited  England  and  also 
Germany,  and  upon  his  return  in  1855  was  accompanied  by 
T.  G.  Kubier  as  his  assistant,  and  by  two  artisans,  and 
brought  out  material  for  the  cstablislimcnt  of  this  school. 
The  specLil  object  was  to  teach  carpentry,  smithery.  and 
bricklaying  to  the  boys  of  the  orphanage  and  any  young 
men  desiring  to  place  themselves  under  Christian  instruction. 
The  school,  though  not  fulfilling  all  of  Mr.  Lcchlcr's 
expectations,  did  good  work,  and  was  only  abolished  after 
his  death, as  it  was  deemed  unadvisable  to  continue  it  under 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  mission.  Many  Christian 
artisans  in  this  and  other  districts  were  brought  up  in  the 
Industrial  School,  and  occupied  respectable  positions,  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  only  common  labourers- 
Mr.  Lechler  placed  a  high  value  on  itineration,  and 
'regarded  it  as  one,  if  not  the  mo»t  ini^xiTtam,  means  of 
propagating  the  Gospel;'  but  he  felt,  as  every  missionary 
since  in  the  district  has  felt,  that  'it  is  to  be  regretted 
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that  it  can  be  practised  so  little  where  there  is  only  one 
missionary  in  a  station.' 

According  to  Mr.  Lechlcr's  report  for  1R59,  a  year  and 
a  half  before  he  died,  the  sutistics  of  the  mission  were  a* 
follows  :~Catechists,  ij  ;  out-stations,  4;  communicants, 
%5'i  'under  Christian  instruction,  about  %^o'  The  schools 
were :  Boys"  Orphan  and  Boardbg  Asylum,  containing  30  ; 
Girls'  Orphan  and  Boarding  Asylum,  containing  25 ; 
Industrial  School,  25  lads;  and  six  country  day  schools 
containing  "j^,  pupils. 

Mr.  Lcchlcr  died  very  suddenly  on  June  17,  l86t. 
Mrs.  Lcchlcr  was  then  in  England  about  to  embark  for 
India,  and  the  :Dad  new.t  of  her  great  loss  only  reached 
her  after  her  arrival  in  Madras.  She  survived  her  husband 
for  over  thirty  years  ;  and  wa^  quite  a  leading  spirit  in 
the  mission,  especially  on  the  Sherar*^  Hills,  where  she 
resided. 

The  Rev.  Colin  Campbell  from  Bangalore  took  charge 
of  the  mission  after  Mr.  Lechler's  death  until  the  arrival 
of  the  Rev.  Goodeve  Mabbs  in  January,  1 X62.  Mr.  Mabbs, 
in  consequence  of  ill  health,  was  often  away  for  lengthened 
periods  from  the  district,  »o  that  he  was  able  to  do  but 
little;  and  in  November,  iHrt.";,  he  was  transferred  to 
Travancore,  and  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Morris  took  charge  of 
the  station.  Mr.  Morris  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the 
work,  but  after  three  years  it  proved  too  much  for  him. 
He  was  obliged  to  go  home  in  February,  1 869,  to  recruit 
his  shattered  health,  with  the  hope  of  returning;  but  that 
hope  was  never  realized. 

In  January,  1X69,  Maurice  Phillips  added  the  charge 
of  the  Salem  Mission  to  Tiipaiur,  where  he  had  been 
stationed  since  iK6j.  He  resided  at  Salem,  and  itinerated 
through  the  district.  There  were  at  the  end  of  1S69  eleven 
out-stations,  fourteen  native  preachers,  129  communicants, 
4;,';  baptized  persons,  including  communicants;  five  boys' 
>cliools, containing  1 25  scholars,  and  two  girls'  schools, con- 
taining 84  girl.s,  in  connection  with  the  mission. 

In  February,  1K70,  the  Rev.  Henry  Toller  and  bis  wife 
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arrived  to  take  Ihc  place  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris;  but  within 
six  weeks  of  their  arrival,  he  waa  suddenly  attacked  with 
cholera,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  Mr.  Toller  was  a  young 
man  who  had  just  left  Chcshunt  College,  full  of  zeal,  who, 
humanly  speaking,  had  a  fair  prospect  of  a  long  and  useful 
life  before  him,  but  God.  who  does  all  things  well,  ordered  it 
otherwise.  Mrs.  Toller  returned  home  in  the  ship  in  which 
both  had  come  out. 

The  Directors  were  greatly  perplexed  when  lliey  heard  of 
the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Toller,  They  felt  that  they  had 
lost  four  men  at  Salem  during  eight  years,  two  by  death 
and  two  by  illness,  and  naturally  feitred  the  consequences 
of  sending  another  man  there.  They  therefore  contemplated 
handing  M-er  the  district  to  the  Arcot  Mission.  The  District 
Committee  strongly  and  unanimously  opposed  the  proposal. 
They  pointed  out  the  disastrous  effect  it  would  have  in 
brciking  up  the  symmetry  of  the  field.  If  nccegasuy  to 
give  up  any  station,  either  Bclgaum  or  Vixagapatam, 
or  both,  on  account  of  their  distance  and  isol:tlion  from  all 
other  stations  of  the  Society,  could  be  better  spared  than 
Salem,  Tliey  pmnted  out  that  much  work  had  been  done 
in  the  district ;  that  valuable  property  for  carrj'ing  on 
missionar>-  operations  had  been  procured  ;  that  the  town  of 
Salem  only  w.is  unhealthy,  and  not  the  district  as  a  whole : 
that  the  unhealthiness  of  the  town  could  be  avoided  to 
a  vcrj-  great  extent  by  living  in  the  suburbs ;  and  tliat  as 
Mr.  Phillips  had  had  experience  of  the  place,  and  did  not 
object  to  live  in  it,  he  sliould  be  relieved  of  Tripatur  and 
devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  Salem.  In  the  end  the 
Director*  relinquished  the  idea  of  giving  up  the  district, 
and  Mr-  Phillips  continued  in  charge  of  the  mission  until 
1K84,  During  Mr.  Phillips'  furiough  in  1S73-74,  the 
Rev,  H.  Rice,  of  Tri|wtur,  sujierintended  the  work  from 
that  station. 

In  July,  1X7,5.  Evangelist  Mutthu  was  ord.iincd  pastor 
over  the  church  in  the  town  of  Salem,  the  church  agreeing  to 
pay  ten  rupees  a  month  towards  his  salary  and  all  incklen- 
tal  expenses  of  worship.      Tn  the  same  year  the  Anglo- 
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vernacular  school  was  raised  to  the  standard  of  a  High 
School  prcparii^  scholars  for  the  Matriculation  Examina- 
tion of  the  Madras  University.  The  old  mission  house 
was  turned  into  a  school- room  on  the  completion  of  a 
new  house  erected  in  a  healthy  locality  outside  the  town, 
with  the  money  realized  by  selling  a  part  of  the  old 
miseion  compound.  This  High  School  was  designed  to 
give  a  high-class  education  on  Christian  principles  in  a  town 
containing  5o,coo  inhabitants,  and  the  capital  of  a  district 
containing  nearly  two  millions.  Such  a  school  has  now 
become  a  necessity,  without  which  missionaries  can  never 
exert  the  influence  in  tlic  town  and  the  district  which  they 
desire-  Boys  who  have  been  in  mission  schools  are 
generally  the  missionaries'  friends,  and  often  protect  them 
from  the  abuse  and  insolence  of  crowds  when  preaching  in 
the  8trfct« ;  and  as  they  come  from  different  parts  of  the 
district  to  pursue  the  higher  education,  they  always  prepare 
the  way  for  preaching  in  their  villages-  This  being  a  new 
and  a  most  important  work,  ihc  Directors  transferred  the 
Kcv.  G.  O.  Newport  from  Nagcrcoil  to  Salem  in  March,  1X77, 
to  take  charge  of  the  school  and  the  work  in  the  town 
and  suburbs,  tlius  leaving  Mr.  Phillips  free  to  devote  the 
whole  of  his  time  to  itinerating  and  the  out-stations.  Ill 
health  compelled  Mr.  Newport's  removal  to  Bangalore  in 
18X0. 

Tlie  statistics  of  the  mission  at  the  end  of  1S7K  were  as 
follows :—  Native  minister,  i ;  native  preachers,  H  ;  out- 
stations,  12;  communicants,  15^;  baptized  (inclusive  of 
communicants),  "yo;  boys'  schools,  6,  with  33J  scholars; 
girls'  schools  1,  containing  13H  pupils. 

The  Rev,  W.  Robinson,  of  Tripatur,  was  formally  ap- 
pointed missionary  of  Salem  in  18H5.  In  December,  J  8X5. 
he  was  joined  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Dignum,  who  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Gooty  Mission.  For  nearly  three  years 
the  -italion  then  had  the  benefit  of  two  resident  mis.<iionaries. 
Mr.  Robinson  came  to  England  on  furlough  in  October, 
1 8X8, and  returned  to  India  in  the  autumn  of  iS<^o.  During 
his  absence  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Marshall,  appointed  to  Trip.itur, 
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arrived  and  resided  m  Salem  for  a  few  montlis,  to  commence 
the  study  of  the  langu^^c  and  to  become  familiarized  with 
mission-work.  On  his  removal  to  Tripatur  at  tbc  com- 
mencement of  1K90,  Mr.  Digntim  was  left  entirely  alone 
for  nearly  twelve  months.  The  Rev.  R.  C.  Porter  was 
appointed  to  the  mission  in  I'^^jt. 

Mr.  Dignum  in  the  report  for  1 890  wrote : — 

'  With  reference  to  evangelistic  work  in  the  district,  I  am 
afraid  that  1  cannot  report  an>lhing  fresh  or  encouraging. 
It  is  a  thrice-told  talc  that  the  area  attempted  to  be  covered 
is  far  too  large  to  be  thoroughly  worked ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  means  at  our  disposal  are  all  too  inadequate 
for  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done.  Only  one  of  the  four 
taluks — that  of  Atur — is  fairly  supplied  with  agents.  In 
Salcm  taluk,  however,  which  is  the  most  populous  and 
in  c\'er>-  waj'  the  most  important,  we  have  no  mission 
agents  outside  Salcm  except  at  Ycrcaud  and  Razipur. 
During  tbc  year  I  have  spent  l^^  days  in  visiting 
the  out-stations  and  in  preaching  in  the  villages,  and 
the  conviction  has  been  more  and  more  deeply  borne 
in  upon  me  that  a  visit  once,  or  at  the  most  twice, 
a  year  to  the  larger  villages,  unless  followed  up  by  frequent 
visits  from  strong,  earnest.  Christian  native  workers, 
will  not,  and  cannot  be  expected  to,  produce  any  lasting 
good-' 

Evangelistic  woik  has  been  vigorously  carried  on  in 
the  town  of  Salem  by  the  Rev.  A.  Devasagayam  and 
Mr.  Pakkianathan,  uho  completed  his  course  of  study 
at  Bangalore  at  the  end  of  itJKij. 

Educational  work  has  progressed  remarkably  in  both 
branches.  The  High  School,  freed  from  Government  con- 
trol, has  continued  to  improve.  The  number  on  the  roll 
has  Largely  increased.  The  beads  of  the  most  influential 
and  wealthy  Hindu  families  send  their  sons  to  the  school, 
though  its  Christian  character  is  con^Iantty  maintained, 
all  the  teachers  on  tlie  stafT  being  Christians.  The  girls' 
schools,  though  not  large,  have  been  very  successful  in 
educational  results. 
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As  in  th«  olhcr  South  Indian  stations,  for  many  yea 
Christian  work  was  carried  on  at  Salem  among  the  women 
Mid  girls.  Km  in  1K91  new  life  was  infused  into  this 
department  by  the  arrival  of  Miss  Lois  A.  Cox.  In  the 
year  iH8y.  largely  as  the  result  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Wardlaw 
Thompson  and  Mr.  Spicer,  the  Australian  churches  re- 
solved to  take  a  more  active  .-^harc  in  the  work  of  the 
Society.  In  connection  with  this  development  Miss  Cox 
volunteered  for  service,  and  to  her  belongs  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  missionary  thus  sent  forth  by  the  Australian 
churches,  Wc  have  already  referred  to  her  work  in 
Madras,  and  injanuary,  1891,  she  was  transferred  to  Salem. 
There  she  was  able  to  organize  and  commence,  by  the  aid 
of  Australian  friends,  four  schools  for  girls.  Unhappily 
her  health  failed,  and  in  J.tnuary,  1893,  slie  returned  to 
-Adelaide,  where  she  died  on  August  10.  Brief  as  her 
career  was,  she  has  left  a  deep  and  inspiring  influence 
upon  the  Salem  Mission. 

Only  a  few  weeks  before  the  compulsory  retirement  0I 
Miss  Cox,  Miss  Annie  Crouch,  of  Hobart,Tasm.-inia,  arrived 
in  Salem  as  her  colleague;  and  only  too  soon  found  the 
main  burden  of  the  work  resting  upon  her.  The  Church  in 
Ilobart  from  which  Miss  Crouch  came,  sent  to  her  in 
December,  1893,  a  helper.  Miss  M.  G.  Lodge.  The  report 
for  iXyj  stated  that  in  the  four  girls'  schools  there  were 
.1.54  scholars,  and  that  there  were  five  Bible-women  in 
active  service.  A  Lois  Cox  Memorial  Home— a  boarding 
school  for  girls— was  erected  by  Australian  friends,  and 
in  i8yy  contained  twenty-one  pupils. 

Signs  of  the  great  change  coming  over  Hindu  society  in 
its  recognition  of  Christians  and  of  Christianity  have  been 
evident  in  Salem.  The  Kev.  A,  Uevasagayam  stated  in 
iXyo:  'The  chasm  which  once  divided  the  Hindu  from 
the  Christian  now  no  longer  exists.  They  rub  shoulder 
to  shoulder  on  every  possible  occasion.  Is  it  a  social 
meeting,  or  one  for  political  reform,  a  religious  address, 
a  lecture  on  science  or  literature,  or  a  reception  to  a  public 
benefactor,  you  are  sure  of  noticing  Brahman,  Christian, 
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if  they  a)]  bclongeti  to  one  brotherhood.  Thi&  is  an  un- 
mistakable sign  of  the  dc<;ay  of  caste'  Vet  per.iecution 
and  hostility  to  the  Gospel  arc  not  by  any  meiins  dead, 
and  in  Salem,  as  in  other  ccntrc-S  the  Libour»  of  the 
nineteenth  century  have  been  but  the  preparation  for  the 
success  of  the  twentieth. 

4-  Tbipatur,  a  town  of  nearly  15.000  people,  wa«  occu- 
pied as  a  new  centre  of  work  in  the  north-cast  part  of 
Salem  district  in  1X61 :  and  in  September.  i«6i,  the 
Rev.  Maurice  Philh'ps  arrived  from  England  as  the  first 
resident  miwfmiiary.  School  work  had  been  already  begun 
there  under  the  .supervision  of  Mr.  Lcchlcr,  and  by  1^64 
the  mission  house  was  completed, 

In  i8A{  a  woman,  the  wife  of  a  man  who  had  been 
converted  in  connection  with  another  mission,  was  baptized ; 
and  she,  her  husband,  the  catechist,  and  his  family  were 
fomied  into  a  Christian  Church,  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  administered.  A  vernacular  school  was  opened  in 
the  pariah  quarter  with  an  attendance  of  twenty  boys ; 
aod  an  Anglo-vernacular  scliool  at  Vanianibady.  a  large 
town  fourteen  miles  from  Tripatur,  with  an  attendance  of 
twenty-six  boys.  In  1 864  the  late  Mra.  rhilli]>s  commenced 
a  caste  girls'  scliool  at  Tripatur,  and  took  great  interest  in 
it  up  to  her  death  in  December,  1 H67. 

In  \96-,  the  Anglo- vernacular  school  at  Trii>alur  was 
discontinued.  The  Government  school-room  was  enlarged, 
and  the  standard  of  educition  raised,  .<to  that  it  wa« 
impo^ible  for  the  small  mission  school-room  and  limited 
funds  to  compete  with  it,  consequently  most  of  the  best 
boys  left  for  the  Government  school.  An  effort  was  made 
to  avert  this.  An  apjtcal  wus  made  lo  the  Directors  for 
sufficient  funds  to  raise  the  school  to  the  requirements  of 
the  people,  but  they  did  not  respond. 

At  the  end  of  ten  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
mixsion  there  were  five  catechists,  four  out-statioits.  twenty- 
communicants,  seventy -one  baptized  persons  (including 
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communicaints},  three  boys*  schools  containing  1 33  scholars, 
and  two  girls'  schools  containing  fifty-five  girls.  Among 
the  converts  of  this  mission  were  five  Brahmans,  but  one 
went  back  to  heathenism  under  great  pressure  from  his 
relatives. 

In  January,  1S73,  the  Rev.  Henry  Rice  was  transrcTredi 
from  Madras  to  Tripatur,  and  after  spending  three  year* 
there   was   compelled,  on  account   of  ill   health,   to  visit 
England,  when  the  charge  of  the  mission  devolved  agaia 
on  Mr.  Phillips. 

Tripatur  wa^  for  many  yeant  considered  an  out-station 
of  the  Salem  Mittslon,  but  it  became  independent  in  i^7> 
[ts  missionary  history  since  that  time  is,  however,  an 
illustration  of  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  mission  staff  in 
South  India  for  the  purpose  of  overtaking  the  vast  work 
which  is  ofTcring  itself  on  every  hand.  In  iKKi  the  Rev.W. 
Robinson  was  resident  at  Tripatur  in  charge  of  the  mission, 
and  continued  at  his  post  until  1884.  In  that  year  the 
Rev.  M.  Phillips,  of  Salem,  came  lo  England  on  furlough, 
and  Mr.  Robinson  had  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  agent* 
and  work  at  Salem  as  well  3s  at  Tripatur.  Tills  double 
duty  he  performed  in  the  next  year  also,  and  necessarily 
the  larger  district  claimed  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time.  In  18K.5  Mr.  Robinson  was  pcrmaiiently  appointed 
to  the  char^  of  the  Salem  district,  and  removed  to  that 
place.  Itut  as  there  was  no  one  else  to  take  charge  of 
Tripatur,  he  retained  the  care  of  this  mission  also.  In 
18H7  the  same  arrangement  continued,  and  the  mission 
suffered  further  loss  by  the  death  of  the  devoted  and  able 
native  pastor,  Rev.  C.  Sundram. 

At  the  close  of  i«88  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Marshall  was  sent 
out  to  take  charge,  but  of  course  had  to  devote  himself 
for  the  first  year  entirely  to  tlie  study  of  the  language. 
Mr.  Marshall  entered  upon  responsible  charge  of  the  mission 
at  the  beginning  of  1890,  and  has  been  steadily  at  work 
since  then.  As  the  result  of  his  growing  acquaintance  with 
the  district  and  its  inhabitants,  Mr.  Marshall  stated  : — 

'  Many  of  the  villagers  seem  to  know  the  main  features  of 
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Christianity  very  well,  and  some  have  renounced  idol-worship 
And  have  placed  themselves  under  Christian  instruction. 
We  have  altogether  about  ten  genuine  inquirers,  some  of 
whom  \vc  hope  shortly  to  baptize.  In  wandering  about 
amongst  the  villages,  one  cannot  help  noticing  that  there 
is  a  restlessness  among  the  people  and  a  pretty  general 
suspicion  of  Hinduism.  Tlic  work  of  the  catcchists  and 
the  spread  of  Christian  literature  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
produce  this.  If  we  had  an  adequate  staflT  of  agents,  we 
might  reasonably  hope  within  the  next  decade  to  have 
more  than  double  the  number  of  Christians  in  the  district- 
But  at  present,  with  one  European  missionary,  one  Bible* 
woman,  and  seven  native  preacher<,  we  are  attenipting 
the  evangelization  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  people 
scattered  over  an  area  of  .I.369  square  miles  I  It  is  needless 
to  «ay  that  the  work  is  too  much  for  us  to  do  ihoroughly. 
At  best,  we  aie  able  only  to  visit  the  chief  towns  and 
viUagcs  once  or  twice  a  year,  arKl  many  villages  never  get 
\-isited  at  all.  We  are  constantly  being  disappointed  in 
hopeful  inquirers,  because  they  live  too  far  away  to  admit 
of  our  Wsiting  them  often,  and  they  fall  away.* 

In  1K96  the  lamented  death  of  Mrs.  Robinson  led  to 
a  rearrangement  of  work  which  transferred  Mr.  Marshall 
to  Salem  during  Mr.  Robinson's  absence  in  England,  and 
placed  Tripatur  under  the  care  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Porter. 

5.  CoiMBATORK.  This  district  contains  7,1)43  square 
mile*,  and  a  population  of  1,700,000.  The  town  is  506 
inile«  soulh-we^t  of  Madras,  and  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
Nilghiri  Hills.  It  has  a  population  of  about  40,000;  Tamil, 
Canarcfe.  and  a  corrupt  Telugu  are  all  spoken  in  diflcrcnt 
parts.  The  tiory  of  the  Coimbaiote  Mission  is  from  iS^o 
to  iXfii  the  record  of  the  wi.se  and  persistent  Labours  of  one 
able  and  energetic  worker,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Addis,  and  hts 
devoted  wife.  He  founded  and  established  the  mission, 
aad  zealously  supcrinicndcd  all  its  dcuils  for  over  thirty 
years.  In  broad  features  the  work  at  Coirobatoreresemblcd 
that  at  Salem  and  Bcliary.     Mr.  Addis  strove,  and  not 
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without  success,  to  make  it  a  native  mission  by  the  securing 
and  superintending  of  a  band  of  competent  native  pastors 
and  cvaoj^clists-  Mr.  Sidney  Lonp.  who  took  charge  of  the 
mission  in  1KH4.  and  who  knew  Mrs.  Addis  wcU  during 
the  later  years  of  her  long  and  useful  life,  has  given  ttw 
following  sketch '  of  this  very  imp'Ttaot  department  of  the 
work.  Mr.  Long's  description  is  important  as  illuMrating 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  work  done  not  only  in 
Coimbatore,  but  over  the  whole  Indian  mi,<sion- field  by 
the  now  large  army  of  native  evangelists  and  catechists. 

Few  niisftionaries  can  have  had  any  real  experience  of 
India  without  coming  to  the  concKiNion  that  India  will  be 
won  to  Christ  by  Indians  rather  than  by  foreigners.  No 
workers  in  India  need  more  sympathy,  mure  prayer,  more 
help  than  the  cx^angelists  and  catechisls  who  have  sprung 
from  the  soil,  and  who  arc  in  much  closer  touch  with  their 
fell o w -c oil ntrj' men  than  any  missionaries  from  the  West 
can  be.  Tbcy  frequently  occupy  posts  of  great  loneliness, 
especially  when  a  new  station  has  been  optned,  and  they 
;ind  ihcir  family  lorm  the  whole  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
a  dark  place. 

The  catcchist  goes  out  morning  and  evening  to  deliver 
his  message.  I  Ic  is  not  usually  a  man  of  special  culture, 
and  the  more  educated  natives  pass  him  by  with  a  sneer. 
The  Hrahmans  often  despi-*!,-  him :  he  gets  his  hearers  chiefly 
from  the  lower  classes,  but  they  arc  too  taken  up  with  the 
thing:^  of  this  world  and  often  too  degraded  and  poverty- 
.stricken  to  give  much  heed  to  his  message.  His  work  he 
is  supposed  by  those  around  him  to  have  adopted  simply 
as  a  livclihoixl,  and  he  is  asked  again  anti  again  in  all 
seriousness  how  much  monry  he  w\\\  sive  for  a  convert,  and 
how  much  he  will  get  from  his  superior  for  enrolling  new 
names.  Does  the  niissionarj-  find  work  hard  and  dis- 
couraging ?  The  oitechist  has  the  same  trials  to  meet,  and 
has  not  the  same  stimulus  in  Christian  literature  and  often 
in  Christian  fellowship.     Is  it  the  case  that  catechists  are 

'  Thit  ikslcli,  i^iiIriiJiiig  urer  jip.  Ha  lo  BG,  ii  ftom  an  anpubliihcd  life  of 
Ml*.  AddU,  of  which  &1r.  Ijooji  kinilly  allowed  the  iiitlioi  to  inak*  luc. 
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often  time-servers,  and  without  zeal  ?  Before  we  judge 
ihem,  let  u«  imagine  ourselves  year  after  year  in  their 
isolation,  not  infrequently  boycotted  and  persecuted  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  around,  and  then  ask  how  faithful 
and  how  zealous  we  ourselves  should  be. 

Mr,  Addjjt  from  the  first, rcalixing  the  immense  importance 
of  so  doing,  set  himself  to  raise  a  good  class  of  native  agents. 
Me  did  his  be>t  to  equip  them  well,  and  accorded  to  them 
that  hearty  rect^nition,  and  gave  them  that  confidence, 
which  go  so  far  towards  ensuring  the  best  elTort*  that  one's 
fellow-workers  can  exert. 

Another  principle  of  great  importance  with  him  was  this — 
not  only  should  the  work  be  done  by  Indians,  but  according 
to  Indian  methods.  '  The  mission  is  a  native  one  throughout.' 
he  often  and  quite  correctly  a-tserted.  This  meant  economy 
and  efficiency-.  Agents  were  not  encouraged  to  adopt 
liuropcan  style  of  dress,  furniture,  and  food,  neither  were 
they  educated  in  English,  but  only  '\a  their  vernacular.  Such 
customs  as  were  good  or  harmless  in  their  own  life  were 
maintained.  The  rules  of  the  mi.s«ion  were  very  .strict  in 
some  respects ;  one  was  as  follows :  '  Ail  stents  who  appear 
in  public  with  dirty  or  ragged  clothes,  or  without  having  on 
jacket  or  turban,  or  who  have  long  beards,  shall  pay  a  fine 
a(  one  rupee  for  each  offence!'  A  set  of  by-laws  was 
drawn  up  about  the  clothing  and  deportment  of  catcchists. 
The  desire  was  to  keep  them  as  much  as  possible  in  touch 
with,  and  worthy  to  receive  the  respect  of.  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  Neither  for  them  nor  for  those  whom  they 
shouM  evangcli-te  was  mere  change  considered  desirable. 
Change  is  not  necessarily  conversion.  Mr.  Addis  was 
convinced  that '  all  the  Hindus  require  to  make  them  one 
of  the  most  happy  and  contented  people  in  the  world  is 
the  knowledge  of  salvation  through  the  incarnation  of  the 
Eternal  Son  of  God,  and  the  moral  principles  of  the  Bible.' 

This  avoidance  of  change  made  merely  for  its  own  sake 
was  the  rule  throughout  the  mission,  with  catcchists,  church 
member!^  tnale  and  female  scholars,  and  all  whom  it 
influenced.     In  these  later  days  English  education  should 
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not,  and  cannot,  be  excluded,  a.s  was  the  case  from  1K30  to 
1861,  but  in  other  respects  the  principles  adopted  by  the 
founder  of  the  mission  have  generally  been  maintained. 
Customs  tliat  were  oppressive  and  wrong  were  of  course 
fought  ai^insi  by  Mr.  Addis ;  for  instance,  in  1M49,  for  the 
fin^t  time  in  Coimbatorc,  took  place  in  the  Mission  Church 
the  remarriage  of  a  Hindu  widow,  in  spite  of  great  prejudice 
and  opposition.  She  wag  a  Christian,  but  in  later  years 
even  non-Christian  widows  have  been  publicly  remarried 
in  Coinibatore. 

Mr.  Addis  brought  two  earnest  native  workers  from 
Nagcrcoil  to  help  him  in  starting  the  mission.  They  very 
soon  returned  to  their  own  country,  and  he  was  de)x;ndeot 
on  the  agents  he  raised  locally:  his  first  assistant  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter.  When  a  few  converts  had  been  made, 
the  moiit  suitable  of  them  who  were  willing  were  set  apart 
for  Gospel  work,  and  received  training  in  the  '  preparatory 
class'  which  has  been  mentioned.  Their  studies  were  in 
tlic  Bible,  theology,  geography  of  India  and  Palestine, 
general  history,  and  simple  medicine  ;  tliey  also  devoted 
a  short  time  daily  to  manual  labour  of  some  kind.  Practic- 
ally every  agent  employed  by  Mr.  Addis  during  thirty 
yell's  was  thus  trained  by  himself ;  two  or  three  obtained 
some  additional  training  in  the  London  Mission  Seminary 
at  Bangalore.  These  workers  were  arranged  into  four 
classes, and  were  designated  '  readers,' '  assistant  catechi»ts.' 
*  catechists,'  and  '  evangelists.' 

When  located  in  disluni  towns  or  villages,  Mr.  Addis 
wasalway.ivcry  particular  that  they  should  h.ive  a  dwelling- 
house,  with  a  well,  a  school-house,  book  di^pdt,  and  where 
possible  a  hall  for  preaching.  I'his  ariangcmcnt  made  the 
catcchist  independent,  and  gave  him  a  modest  status  among 
his  neighbours.  Being  provided  with  a  well,  he  was  safe 
from  the  worst  f»rm  of  boycot,  namely,  deprivation  of  water 
for  drinking  and  washing  purposes.  lie  was,  however,  still 
liable  to  be  deprived  of  the  vUlage  dhobic  and  barber. 
The  former  he  could  do  without,  as  he  was  able  to  wash  his 
own  clothes ;  but  not  having  a  barber's  services  was  more 
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terious.  as  n^itives  arc  vcr>-  {Urticular  about  removing  their 
beards  and  alto  the  hair  on  the  forepart  »f  their  heads :  and 
lh«y  not  only  find  it  a  great  difficulty  to  do  this  thcmselve*. 
but  consider  sliaving  a  menial  and  degrading  occupation. 
The  monthly  .-alary  given  wa»  8  rupees,  s  anna.<,  4  piet. 
The  evangelists  had  in  addition  an  allowance  of  four  annas, 
called  ^l/a,  for  each  day  on  circuit;  'it  was  left  to  their 
conscience  to  do  with  less  if  they  could,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  they  managed  on  less.'  The  calcchists  also  were 
constantly  travelling,  but  in  a  more  restricted  circk'.  In  tlie 
report  for  1855  Mr.  Addis  remarked :  'They  (nine  or  ten 
catcchists)  travelled  between  6,000  and  7.000  miles  during 
the  year,  and  thus  is  about  their  ye.irly  average  ;  they  visited 
and  made  known  Christ  and  His  glorious  salvation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  3,375  tow-ns  and  villages,  performing  all  their 
journeys  on  foot,  only  being  allowed  a  boy  on  one  anna  a  day 
to  accompany  them  with  a  bundle  of  Scripture  portions  and 
tracts  for  sale  or  distribution.  They  had  nothing  themselves 
be>-ond  their  regular  salary.'  By  means  of  the  presence  of 
a  Christian  family  in  the  mid»t  of  a  heathen  village,  by  the 
bumble  journeyings  of  tliesc  men  to  festivals  and  weekly 
markets  for  preaching,  by  their  daily  visits  to  villages,  by 
their  sales  of  Bible  portions  and  Gospel  tracts,  how  much 
has  been  done  towards  establishing  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
in  India,  the  Last  Great  Day  alone  will  declare. 

Often  they  had  to  suffer  from  suspicion  and  from  open 
persecution  in  various  ways,  but  often  also  these  workers 
made  their  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  while  in 
one  village  there  existed  opposition  to  the  catechirt,  in 
another  he  was  highly  esteemed.  Many  of  the  cateirhists 
bad  a  tiseful  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  their  skill  in  this 
respect  was  gcncTally  found  to  disarm  prejudice.  In  some 
instances  where  a  catcchisi  had  died  or  been  removed  by 
the  missionary,  the  people  begged  for  n  successor,  or  the 
villagers  in  a  neighbouring  place  sent  a  petition  that  they 
might  be  favoured  like  thow  who  had  a  catcchist  resident 
wiUi  them.  In  one  place  the  heathen  gratuitously  helped 
a  new  catechist  to  erect   his  house,  in  another  gave  the 
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choice  of  A  locslity  to  be  purchased  for  such  n  ]>uq>OAc  and 
in  another  even  gave  the  groiini).  Such  kindnc^a  could  not 
be  refused,  and  tlic  offers  tif  food  and  hos|>ita1ity  lo  the 
af^nts  when  travelling  were  acccirted,  but  no  agent,  for 
medical  assistance  rendered  by  him,  or  for  any  other 
service,  was  permitted  to  receive  money  from  the  people 
^tround  him.  Not  infrequently  sucli  catechii^ts  as  had  won 
their  way  with  the  people  would  be  detained  in  the  viUagcs 
they  visited  for  several  hours  after  nightfall  by  the  farmers 
who  had  been  in  the  fields  all  day ;  a  suitable  place,  and 
lights  and  refreshments,  would  be  provided  so  that  they 
might  at  leisure  read  and  talk  about  the  Scriptures.  In 
one  village  where  a  catcchist  had  been  working  without 
any  apparent  .success  for  some  time.  Mr.  Addis  recorded 
that  this  worker  told  the  people  that  '  although  he  was 
thankful  to  tlicni  for  all  their  kindness,  yet  that  he  had 
great  sorrow  of  heart  because  they  did  not  fully  receive 
his  instructions  by  outwardly  acting  according  to  them  in 
forsaking  idolatry,  and  that  he  thought  of  selling  his  house 
and  removing  to  .lomc  other  place,  'Ihereiipon  they  came 
to  him  in  a  great  number  and  entreated  him  not  to  leave 
them,  but  to  have  a  longer  patience ;  they  even  went  so  far 
as  to  liold  a  consultation  and  to  decide  that  no  one  should 
purchase  the  house,  but  that  they  would  more  attentively 
listen  to  his  instructions  in  the  future.  This  they  in  part 
fulfilled,  and  some  time  afterwards  one  of  the  moM 
influential  inhabitants  openly  declared  himself  a  Christian, 
and  together  with  his  wife  and  lai^  family,  as  also  with 
several  of  his  relatives  and  farm- labourers,  constantly 
attended  Divine  Service.  He  was,  some  time  afterwards, 
publicly  h^pti/.ed.  and  walked  for  several  years  according 
to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  died  in  the  faith.' 

Mr.  Addis  hoped  to  see  the  time  when  there  should  be 
at  least  one  catcchist  for  50,000  souls— surely  a  sufficiently 
modest  desire.  That  hope  was  expressed  in  1^4^,  over 
fifty-five  years  ago.  and  still  such  a  state  of  things  has  not 
been  realised-  lie  felt,  as  his  successors  have  done,  how 
unsatisfactory  is  the  risit  of  a  missJonafy  to  villages  two 
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or  three  limes  a  year,  and  how  much  better  i«  the  permanent 
preNcnce  of  even  the  poorest  Christian  worker  who  has  the 
desire  to  spread  the  truth. 

As  late  as  1  ^97  some  of  the  workers  trained  by  Mr.  Addis 
remained  in  active  work  in  the  mission,  and  tliey  had  their 
own  distinctive  marks,  tn  the  way  they  dressed,  the  removal 
not  only  of  the  kuditmi.  but  of  all  hair  from  their  heads, 
their  skill  in  medicine,  their  tiily  and  methodical  ways,  not 
least  in  their  skill  as  penmen,  all  having  learnt  to  write 
a  very  good  hand. 

Of  these  workers,  between  ili^o  and  i^Mi,  many  interest- 
ing particulars  might  be  given.  It  will,  however,  suffice  if 
a  brief  account  of  one  of  them  be  recorded  here.  The  first 
convert  in  the  mission  was  VcdanSyajjam,  When  Mr.  Addis 
arrived  in  Coimbatore,  he  sought,  as  previously  slated,  for 
those  who  would  be  willing  to  teach  in  a  Christian  school, 
itnd  particularly  for  those  who  would  agree  to  teach  the 
Chritttai)  books  used.  A  learned  Hindu  who  was  acttr^ 
as  his  munslii  recommcndtd  a  certain  "Nanjen,"  an  intelli- 
gent young  man  well  versed  in  the  Shlstras,  and  a  strict 
observer  of  his  religion.  Nanjen  agreed,  provided  he  might 
have  one  day  a  week  free  for  his  Hindu  ceremonies.  He 
taught  Watt*'  Catechism  lo  the  younger  and  Scripture 
to  the  elder  boys.  Others  seeing:  that  no  harm  resulted, 
volunteered  their  services  also,  .ind  within  a  year  six  schools 
were  in  operation.  Meanwhile.  Nanjen  was  mvited  to  the 
Tamil  service  in  the  cottage  on  the  common,  but  at  first 
refused.  .After  a  time  his  curiosity  wat  tou  strong  for  him, 
and  he  attended.  'One  Sunday.'  lo  quote  Mr.  Addis's 
record, '  a  tear  w.is  observed  stealing  down  his  dieck  ;  the 
following  week,  when  the  missionary  vi.siied  his  school,  he 
was  surprised  to  find  him  ,-it  hin  poitt,  although  it  was 
a  heathen  festival  of  considerable  repute,  and  upon  being 
asked  how  it  was  that  he  bid  not  attended,  he  said  with 
much  evident  emotion,  *■  Sir,  I  have  for  ever  done  with 
such  things.'  The  reelings  of  the  mis-sionary  may  be 
conceived,  but  which  of  tlic  two  was  most  affected  cannot 
be  well  said,  for  he  quitted  the  school,  and  neither  spoke 
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further  on  the  occasion.  But  now  th«  schoolmaitter's  trials 
bqcan— his  wife  and  children  left  him.  and  he  being  a  fond 
father  and  a  domestic  mati,  tiitn  was  a  severe  trial  indeed, 
and  when  he  came  to  the  missionary  to  relate  the  matter, 
he  could  not  control  his  ft-elings.  Rut  on  being  asked 
what  he  intended  to  do,  he  answered  with  much  firmness, 
"  Cleave  to  Christ,  Id  the  consequences  be  what  ihcy 
may." ' 

After  a  long  period  of  probation  lie  was  baptized,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  name  of  VcdanSyagam  was  given 
to  him.  This  being  the  first  baptism  in  Coimbatore,  it 
attracted  much  notice.  After  some  time  VedanAyagam's 
wife  and  children  returned  to  him  and  joined  the  Christian 
faith,  but  at  first  he  had  no  companion  like-minded,  and 
his  position  was  both  solitary  and  very  difficult.  He 
underwent  training  and  became  an  able  evangelist,  serving 
the  missiiin  for  fifteen  years,  during  which  lime  no 
complaint  of  any  sort  was  brought  ng<iin»t  him,  and  this 
in  spile  of  the  fact  that  latterly  he  had  to  act  as  I^um 
Unens  during  one  or  two  absences  of  Mr.  Addis  on  account 
of  ill  health.  He  was  cut  oif  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
seven,  and  his  loss  was  greatly  felt.  Mis  funeral  was  not  only 
attended  by  those  belonging  to  the  Christian  congregation, 
but  by  numbers  of  heathen,  many  of  superior  caste,  and 
among  them  real  sorrow  for  his  removal  was  manifested. 

Mr.  Addis  was  for  some  years  aided  by  his  son  Charles, 
who  though  subject  to  epilepsy  did  much  valuable  mis- 
sionary service,  but  in  1H61  ill  health  compelled  both  tn 
resign.  Mr.  Addis  died  in  1871,  but  Mi-s,  Addis  survived 
in  India  until  l8i;|8.  In  i86i  Mr.  Morris  came  to  Coim- 
batorc,  and  from  186,5  to  i86g  Mr.  Haslam  was  in  charge 
After  an  interval,  in  which  Mr.  Coles  and  Mr.  Henry  Rice 
in  succession  superintended  the  mission,  Mr.  Joss  took  up 
the  work  in  1870.  In  1875  he  was  transferred  to  the 
English  Institution  at  Madras,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Hutchison 
became  the  missionary  in  charge.  The  Coimbatore  Mission 
during  the  last  twenty  years  illu,strates  the  difHculty  of 
keeping  up  the  staff  and  securing  continuity  of  work  in  an 
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ndian  station.  In  1 880  there  were  t%vo  niissinnaries,  both 
>-oung  and  vigorotis  men.  One  of  them,  the  Rev.  }.  N. 
Hooker,  B.A.,  who  had  but  recently  joined  the  mission. 
»as  a  man  of  exceptional  promise,  able,  devout,  cnthu* 
siaslic  To  the  outward  apiieantncc,  therefore,  there  was 
the  prospect  of  a  decade  of  very  vigorous  and  succe-ssfu! 
work,  but  the  hope*  chcrUhcd  were  speedily  di-'uippninted. 
Mr,  Hooker  died  in  July.  1SS2,  the  victim  of  ovcr-exerlion 
and  exposure  ;  and  Mr.  Hutchison  returned  to  England  on 
furlough  in  1S83,  to  retire  from  missionarj-  work  altogether. 
The  Rev.  W.  Monk  Jones  joined  the  mission  in  May,  1 883, 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  Hooker,  and  for  eighteen  months  had 
the  responsibility  of  lhi.<  vast  district  entirely  on  his  own 
shoulders,  though  he  h.id  only  been  six  months  in  India 
when  he  came  to  the  station.  At  the  end  of  1884  the 
Rev.  S.  J.  Long  joinetl  him.  By  the  time  Mr.  Long  had 
become  tolerably  familiar  with  the  language,  and  was  able 
to  take  his  full  share  of  responsibility,  the  health  of 
Mr.  Monk  Jones  z^vc  way.  and  in  January,  1888,  he  had 
to  return  to  England.  Again  the  mission  was  left  with 
nnly  one  missionary  for  neatly  two  years.  At  the  end  of 
■  889  the  Rev.  H.  Hawker.  B  A.,  was  sent  out.  In  1894 
Mr.  A.  W,  Brough.  from  New  South  Wales,  reached  Coim- 
batore.  L'nder  his  care  a  new  building  for  the  High  School, 
one  ofthc  finest  in  South  India,  was  erected. 

Female  mission-work  h.id  been  carried  on  <ince  1882, 
which  year  MUs  Horton  was  appointed,  but  »hc  left 
after  three  months,  and  no  one  was  sent  to  occupy  the 
\-acant  place  until  Miss  Bounsall  was  transferred  from 
Madras  at  the  end  of  1888,  to  superintend  and  to  develop 
work  amof^  girls  and  women.  Miss  Cuthbcrt  reached 
Coimbatorc  in  iSy^,  but  left  on  her  marriage  in  1895,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Miss  German. 

I  Such  a  history  of  change  and  disappointment,  so  strong 
a  contrast  to  the  story  of  the  first  thirty  years,  is  naturally 
the  prelude  to  a  story  of  slow  progre«  and  scanty  results. 
Yet  in  some  directions  there  has  been  decided  progress.  The 
number  of  catechists  and  other  nativeworkers  has  increased, 
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and  could  easily  be  treblc<]  to  supply  opciiint^  which  arc  full 
of  promise,  if  only  funds  were  forthcoming  for  their  support. 
Educational  work  is  in  a  very  healthy  condiiiun.  notwith- 
standing bitter  and  unscrupulous  oppositi>:;n  which  has 
shown  itself  again  and  again.  The  High  School  in  the 
town  of  Coimbatorc  attaiucd  its  highest  numbers  >u  itit<6. 
Then  came  a  period  of  decline,  at  lirst  on  account  of  the 
opening  of  a  number  of  adventure  schools,  and  afterwards 
in  consequence  of  the  liurce  an ti -Christian  agitation  in  the 
town,  conjseqiicnl  on  the  baptism,  though  not  in  the  London 
Mission,  of  a  young  Brahman.  The  number  of  scholars 
decreased  to  169  at  the  end  of  iSRik-  The  strenuous  efforts 
of  Mr.  Asirvalham  David,  the  head  master,  turned  the 
tide,  and  the  school  closed  in  ib'90  with  an  attendance 
of  331.  'The  girls' schooU  have  made  steady  and  satis- 
factory progress  during  the  decade.  The  advance  is  not 
mertly  in  numbers  and  efficiency,  but  in  the  age  to  which 
it  has  been  possible  to  retain  pupils,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  more  advanced 
class.' 

Notwithstanding  this  long  story  and  change  and  dis- 
appointment, at  the  close  of  the  century  the  signs  were  all 
in  favour  of  renewed  life  and  energy  and  progress  in  this 
important  missionary  diitrici. 


H.  Canarese  Missions.  Canarcse  is  one  of  the  four 
great  languages  which  make  up  the  Dravidian  group, 
of  great  antiquity,  highly  developed,  and  possesses  a  rich 
and  ancient  literature.  It  is  the  speech  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  great  native  state  Mysore  and  the  regions  con- 
tiguous to  it  on  the  north,  and  is  spoken  by  nearly 
io,coo,ooo  people.  The  Society's  work  in  this  language 
has  been  carried  on  at  three  great  centres:  Bcliary, 
Bangalore,  and  Belgaiim- 

I.  Bf.LI.ARV.  The  origin  and  progress  of  the  work  here 
from  181c  to  1S18  has  been  sketched  in  Chapter  III.  The 
year  1819  was  notable  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hands  Uicn 
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b^an  ihc  [iriuttng  at  Madras  of  hJa  Canarese  version  of 
the  Scriptures.  la  the  aatnc  year,  artcr  nine  years'  patient 
labour,  the  first  native  member  was  admitted  to  the  Church, 
a  Brahman,  whose  after  career  was,  unhappily,  inconsistent 
with  his  profession-  In  t^iA  a  new  church,  costing  7,000 
rupees,  a  sum  raised  mainly  by  local  contributions,  was 
built.  In  1XJ4  Mr.  Reeve  returned  to  England,  and 
Mr.  Bi:)-non.  whu  came  to  take  bis  place,  began  his  long 
missionary  career  by  three  years'  service  at  Bcilary.  In 
\^ifi  a  printing;  press,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Paine,  tvas  established,  and  for  many  years  rendered 
service  of  the  highest  %'alur,  printing  the  Scriptures,  books, 
and   tracts  in  both   Caiiarcse  and  Telugu- 

In  1K37  the  Rev.  ^umucl  Flavcl  removed  from  Ban- 
galore, and  for  the  next  twenty  years  gave  most  eflicieat 
service  as  a  native  pre^icher.  This  man,  whose  name 
.-iiands  high  in  the  history  of  early  South  Indian  missions, 
vr»s  bom  in  Qtiilon  about  l~K;.  While  in  the  service  of 
an  oflicial  under  the  Ceylon  Government,  he  found  one  day, 
under  a  tree,  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  in  Tamil.  This  led  to 
his  conversion,  and  he  became  an  eloquent  preacher  in 
diflerent  |>ans  of  Mysore.  He  was  ordained  in  Bangalore, 
but  the  Last  twenty  ycAta  of  his  life  were  spent  in  successful 
work  in  and  around  Bcilary.  He  died  in  i^a7-  At  the 
eod  of  1^28  Mr-  Hands,  the  pioneer  of  the  mission,  after 
eighteen  years'  toil,  took  a  wcll-dcscrved  furlou^^h  and 
returned  to  Englarnl,  During  this  period  he  had  acquired 
the  Caiurese  language  without  any  of  those  helps  now 
available;  he  had  translated  into  that  difficult  language 
and  printed  a  large  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  besides  many 
other  books  and  tracts;  in  addition  to  all  this  literary* 
labour,  he  had  from  the  lirst  been  the  centre  and  life  of 
the  mis>ioii  in  all  il;<  various  activities-  He  returned  in 
ifl<{i,  but  in  itljt5  was  compelled  to  return  to  England; 
and  though  in  1K3H  he  came  back  to  India  for  a  bitci  suy, 
be  did  iKii  reium  to  Bcilary. 

In  1X30  the  Rev,  John  Reid,  M.A..  took  up  the  work. 
Like  bis  colleagues  in  the  other  South  Indian  missions,  he 
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was  deeply  impressed  by  the  low  moral  state  of  the  people, 
and  by  the  great  importance  of  sound  educations]  work. 
He  cKtablishi^d  orphan  ami  boarding  schools  for  boys 
and  girls.  For  several  ycart.  a»  there  was  no  chaplain  at 
the  post,  he  discharged  llic  duties  of  that  official.  He 
continued  active  in  the  mission  until  his  death  in  1841. 
The  colleagues  and  successors  of  Hands  and  Kcid  were 
the  Rev.  J,  Shrcives  and  the  Rev.  W.  Thompson,  whose 
son,  Ralph  Wardlaw  Thompson,  in  ifiSi  became  Foreign 
Seeretary.  Mr.  Thompson  was  connected  with  the  Bcllary 
Mission  from  1837  to  1848.  In  1843  Mr.  Paine  died, and  in 
the  same  year  the  Rev.  J,  S.  Wardlaw,  M7\..  reached  Bellary, 
and  founded  in  1846  anew  English  and  vernacular  school  for 
boys,  called  the  Wardlaw  Institution.  !n  18.54  the  mission 
press  was  jjivcn  up,  and  Mr.  Wardlaw  removed  to  Vixaga- 
patam.  The  Rev.  L.  Valctt  was  at  BclIary  from  1853-7: 
J.  Macartney,  1857-62:  J.  G.  Hawker,  1866-71;  and 
E.  Le  Marc,  1873-7.  But  the  chief  burden  of  the  work 
during  the  last  fifty  years  has  rested  upon  three  shoulders ; 
J.  B.  Coles,  1849-59,  >l*6a-(),and  i^j^-HS;  Edwin  Lewis, 
1865-95;  and  Thomas  Haines,  1870-90. 

In  1851  two  men  from  Honoor.  a  village  eight>'  miles 
west  of  Bcltary.  came  to  Bcllaiy  for  religious  instruction. 
Ultimately  both  were  baptized,  carried  the  Gospel  back 
to  their  village,  and  between  1851  and  1854  a  number  of 
converts,  the  result  of  their  labours,  were  baptized. 

In  1857,  that  is,  forty-seven  years  after  the  mission  was 
begun,  tht-rc  were  at  the  station  3  missionaries,  4  native 
teachers,  267  bapti/cd  persons,  97  communicants,  10  male 
and  10  female  school  teachers,  2  boarding  schools,  6  ver- 
nacular day  schools,  and  one  Anglo-vcrnacuIar  school. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Missionary  Conference  in 
1858,  Mr.  Coles  said:  'Those  who  first  entered  on  this 
mission  had  to  encounter  many  difficulties,  which  are  now 
removed.  They  prepared  the  way.  and  gaiucii  experience 
for  those  who  followed  them.  For  many  years  the  mis- 
sionarics  were  the  only  ministers  of  the  Gospel  at  the 
station,  and  performed  all  the  duties  of  military  chaplains. 
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This,  though  unavoidable,  greatly  interfered  with  the  woric 
of  preaching  to  the  heathen.  Moreover,  few  missionaries 
have  been  able  to  continue  many  )-ears  at  their  post. 
Some  have  died ;  others  have  lost  their  health,  and  returned 
to  England,  or  removed  to  other  stations.' 
H  During  the  century,  in  addition  to  the  long  liitt  of  devoted 
^  men  and  women  who  have  laboured  there,  Bclhirj-  wa-t 
favoured  with  the  consecrated  service  of  three  remaikabte 
men — John  Hand's.  J.  B.  Coles,  and  Kdwin  Lewis.  Although 
Mr.  Coles  bc^an  and  closed  his  muwionary  life  ctsewhere, 
the  great  bulk  of  his  service  was  rendered  in  Bellary.  His 
was  one  of  those  unobtiusivc  lives  which  deserve  remem- 
brancc  all  the  more  from  the  fact  that  with  quiet  faithful- 
ness they  do  their  appointed  work, 

Mr.  Coles  was  bom  in  London  in  1X19,  and  when  he 
was  still  quite  young  his  father  removed  to  Portsmouth. 
The  family  attended  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  John  Griffin. 
On  deciding  to  become  a  missionarj*.  lai^cly  through  having 
known  Robert  Moffat  as  a  giKSt  in  his  father's  bouse,  he 
studied  with  the  Rev.  John  Cecil,  first  at  Turvey,  and  then 
at  Ongar.  He  was  one  of  the  first  students  at  Spring  Hill 
College,  Birmingham.  He  laboured  in  Bellary,  with  a  short 
intermission  of  two  years  in  Madras,  from  1S49  to  1HS6. 
There  his  life-work  was  chiefly  done,  and  his  Christian 
influence  most  widely  exerted.  A  good  Hebrew  and  Greek 
scholar,  he  soon  became  proficient  likewise  in  the  Canaresc 
Language,  through  which  he  drew  very  near  to  the  native 
Christians  of  the  cotintry.  His  life  was  mainly  spent  in 
vernacular  preaching,  and  in  guiding  and  building  up  the 
native  church  ;  he  al«o  served  the  cause  of  education,  and 
was  for  years  the  head  of  the  Wardlaw  Institution  ;  while 
be  rendered  an  efficient  ministry  in  connection  with  the 
Hnglish  congregation  at  Bellary,  a  work  refreshing  to  his 
own  spirit,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  the  English  Christians. 
He  was  in  India  during  the  Mutiny  of  i^^J,  and  when 
urged  to  take  refuge  with  the  other  Europc-ins  in  the 
Bellary  Fort,  he  preferred  to  stay  .it  his  post  in  the 
mission    house,    surrounded    by    the     native    Christians. 
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During  tlie  severe  famine  of  1S77-8,  he  exercised  a  fatherly 
care  over  m.nny  orphan  boy*  whom  he  h-id  gathered  in ; 
iintl  these  he  trained  and  fitted  for  useful  posts  in  life.  He 
was  a  man  of  remarkably  wise  counsels,  calm,  clear  judg- 
ment, aiul  wide  sympathie^c— a  mentor  csjiecLally  in  com- 
mitteex.  I  lis  valuable  gifts  and  accurate  scholarship, 
accompanied  by  a  singular  unobtrusiveneis  and  gentle 
influence,  did  quite  as  much  for  the  building  up  of  the 
mission  a.s  did  the  liibours  of  others  who  were  brought 
into  greater  prominence. 

Mr.  Kdwin  Lewis  reached  Bcllary  in  January,  1866,  and 
at  once  devoted  himsdf  to  the  work  of  itinerating  the 
Bellary  district.  Gifted  with  great  linguistic  ability,  he 
soon  mastered  the  language,  and  became  a  6nc  Canarcsc 
and  Tchigu  scholar.  I^c  also  learned  Hindustani  that  he 
might  the  mote  freely  work  among  the  Muhammadan 
population.  Not  only  did  he  acquire  unusual  control 
over  three  vernaculars,  but  he  was  also  able  to  render 
services  of  the  highest  value  in  Bible  revision.  Mr,  Lewis 
spent  the  who!c  of  his  missionary  life,  1866  to  1897,  at 
Bellary.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  appearance,  of  winning 
manner,  of  deep  faith  and  simple  fervent  piety ;  and  he 
came  to  be  esteemed,  by  universal  consent,  an  ideal  ittne- 
rating  mi.'isionary.  He  loved  the  work— the  chat  by  the 
wayside,  the  strange  and  attractive  meetings  with  those 
willing  to  hear  him,  the  little  Indian  villai^cs  with  their 
simple  life.  And  wherever  he  went,  the  heart  of  the 
Hindu  rcspuiidi-d  to  the  love  that  throbbed  in  the  great 
brotherly  heart  of  the  missionary,  and  through  that  gate 
of  love  he  enl(.-rcd  multitudes  of  hearts  that  would  have 
opened  to  no  other  influence.  There  have  been  through* 
out  ihe  Century  men  equilly  gifled,  equally  wise,  equally 
devoted  to,  and  api  at,  Itinerating  work ;  but  certainly  no 
man  has  excelled  Hdwin  Lewis  in  this  dc])artmeiit  of 
service  which  he  made  so  specially  his  own. 

A  few  examples  and  illustrations,  in  lits  own  language 
for  the  most  part,  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
better  the  itineration  work  done  by  Kuropcan  missionaries. 
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not  alnne  in  tlie  RelUrj*  dbtrict.  but  over  tbc  whole  of 
India. 

'  It  is  well  known  that  one  .very  important  mean$  to 
say  the  least,  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  India,  i>  by  misjiionaries  going  from  town  to 
town  and  village  to  village,  teaching  and  preaching.  This 
has  been  my  work.  We  have  lived  amonc^  the  people. 
talked  with  them  in  their  houses,  in  their  shops,  in  the 
market-place,  in  the  heathen  temple;  wc  have  let  the 
people  sec  that  we  were  not  in  a  hurry  to  speak  to  them 
a  few  words  and  then  depart,  but  that,  cost  what  it  might, 
we  were  prcpar«l  to  show  them  a  new  way-  We  have 
found  everywhere  attentive  listcnent.  in  many  places  ititelli- 
gcnl  and  anxious  incjuircrs.  Many  at  home,  I  know, 
seriously  question  the  use  of  this  mode  of  work :  but  we 
have  tried  it  ;  wc  have  -vcn  its  effects:  we  believe  in  it 
most  fully  as  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  spreading 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  ia  India. 

"■  But  do  the  people  who  hear  you  preach  in  the  streets 
understand  what  they  hear?  Do  they  remember  it?  Are 
they  in  anywise  influenced  by  it?"  Wc  imhcsitatii^ly 
answer,  "  Yes."  Facts  show  how  through  this  mode  of 
preaching  men  become  generally  enlightened  concerning 
Christianity. 

■  I.  Far  away  from  a  mission  centre,  when  wc  were 
passing;  through  a  large  vtllaj;re,  a  number  of  men  came  to 
me,  saying.  "Arc  you  a  padre?"  I  said.  "Yes.  Have 
you  evef  seen  one  before?  "  They  said,  "  We  have.  He 
told  us  about  one  God.  and  Jesus  Christ  who  is  the 
Saviour,  and  wc  want  you  to  stay  and  tell  us  more-" 
I  remained  some  time  in  the  village,  and  as  I  spoke  to 
them,  much  that  they  had  heard  before  was  brought  to 
their  remembrance,  and  they  clearly  appreciated  what  they 
heard. 

'  2.  t  visited  Adoni  00  one  occasion,  and  spent  some 
time  in  the  com-markct,  speaking  with  the  merchants 
tboe.  One  man  in  the  compan)-  came  up  to  me.  and 
pointing  to  a  lar^c  stone  near.  said.  "  t   remember  you 
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sitting  on  that  stone  a  few  years  a^o,  and  speaking  to  tu 
of  this  religion ; "  and  he  told  me  much  that  I  had  taught 
four  years  before,  on  that  >jiot,  imd  amongst  other  things 
the  Parable  of  the  Prudigal  Son.  He  remembered  also 
a  discussion  that  had  taken  place  on  religion  in  another 
part  of  the  town  at  thai  time. 

'  We  preach  to  diifcrenl  kinds  of  people  in  Ind>a,and  we 
have  to  preach  to  tlicm  in  very  different  ways.  In  Narrain- 
devara  Kerry,  a  cunsidcrabtc  town,  a  great  many  Drahmans 
live.  Many  of  ihem  are  learned  in  the  sacred  books,  and  men 
of  great  intelligence.  Once,  when  spending  several  days  in  the 
town,  I  sought  out  all  the  dilTerent  classes  of  people  there, 
that  I  miglil  preach  to  them,  and  amongst  others  the 
Drahmans.  In  the  public  streets  the  congregation  was 
assembled  ;  old  men  from  fifty  years  of  age  (a  man  is  con* 
sidercd  old  in  India  at  that  age)  to  boys  i>f  eight  or  ten 
were  there.  They  all  know  I  am  a  padre.  The  lads 
looked  me  straight  in  the  face,  eager  to  hear  what  I  had 
to  say ;  some  of  the  younger  men  looked  amused,  others 
stood  aside  and  looked  at  me  askance,  with  a  half-sneering 
countenance;  some  who  professed  tliemselves  learned — 
the  Shasiris — were  ready  to  watch  cverj-  word,  and  eager 
to  entangle  me  in  my  speech.  Not  an  illustration  will  be 
employed,  not  an  argument  used,  not  a  statement  made^ 
not  a  doctrine  propounded,  that  will  escape  their  criticism. 
1  know  them  well ;  they  are  prepared  to  argue,  lo  discuss, 
to  quibble.  The  older  men  think  it  foolish  on  my  part  to 
speak  of  any  other  gi;d  than  the  gods  they  have  always 
worshipped  and  trusted  in,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
inclined  to  be  angry  if  anything  is  said  in  disparagement  of 
their  sacred  books  or  their  priests  or  their  gods.  A  priest 
from  the  temple  who  is  preacnl,  proud,  haughty,  and  self- 
conceited,  is  almost  ashamed  to  stand  and  listen,  but  con- 
descends to  wail  awhile  to  hear  what  this  white  teacher 
will  say  about  religion,  a  subject  fur  which  he  thinks  an 
Englishman  cares  little.  Such  is  the  group,  a  congrega- 
tion of  veritable  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  To  denounce  the 
gods  of  the  heathen  would  be  foolishness,  to  reason  with 
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tbem  would  be  of  no  use.  1  begin  by  telling  them  my 
own  experience  as  a  Christian  ;  the  things  I  have  felt  and 
tasted  and  handled  of  the  Word  of  Life  ;  how  I  believe  in 
Jesus,  who  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinoers.  I  speak 
of  my  trust  in  God,  and  confidence  in  Him  through  Jesus, 
of  my  hope  for  the  future  ;  of  the  love  of  God,  of  the  love 
of  Christ  to  all  men  ;  and  before  I  have  finished  my 
address,  they  are  ready  to  ask  me  questions  about  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus ;  very  few  arc  inclined  to  cavil,  even  when 
in  after-conversation  I  compare  their  religion  with  the 
Christian,  and  condemn  theirs. 

•  Another  class  of  people  I  have  had  much  to  do  with  i* 
the  Lingait  farmers.  They  arc  an  intelligent  and  very 
conservative  people  ;  they  arc  worshippers  of  Shiva,  and 
wear  about  them  the  Linga,  the  emblem  of  Shiva.  I  came 
into  a  large  village  called  Vicrapoor  at  a  time  of  great 
drought ;  the  agriculturists  were  all  at  home  waiting,  they 
told  me,  for  rain.  I  had  a  large  gathering,  and  spent  the 
whole  of  one  day  amongst  thcni.  This  was  my  first  visit 
to  this  particular  village,  arul  one  of  the  first  questions  put 
to  mc  by  the  people  was,  "  Who  arc  you,  sir  ?  Why  have 
you  come  to  our  village?  What  arc  you  going  to  do?" 
My  answer  was,  "  I  am  a  sower ;  I  have  come  to  your 
village  to  sow  seed  ;  I  hope  there  is  good  ground  here, 
that  the  seed  I  sow  will  bring  forth  a  rich  harvest."  They 
were  a  little  puzzled  for  a  time,  and  argued  about  what 
I  could  mean ;  when  their  curiouty  was  greatly  excited, 
]  gave  them  the  key  by  telling  ihem  that  the  seed  I  came 
to  sow  was  good  teaching  oi  a  pure  religion.  They  saw 
through  the  whole,  and  in  a  moment  said,  "The  ground, 
then,  is  our  hearts."  I  then  read  and  explained  our 
Saviour's  Parable  of  the  Sower ;  and  before  I  left  they  told 
mc  the  sowing  had  been  done. 

'  In  some  parts  of  the  district  where  we  have  preached 
in  this  way  we  have  alrciidy  reaped  fruit,  ;md  have  other 
fruit  almost  ready  to  be  gathered  in.  Sundoor  is  the  chief 
town  in  a  small  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  ruled  by  a 
native  piince,  and  is  about  thirty  miles  distant  from  Bcllary. 
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Resident  there  were  two  j'oung  men,  Chenoappa  and  Na- 
gappa,  both  of  highly  respectable  families  and  nxril-to-do 
in  the  world.  Chennappa.  a  Lingaite  trader,  was  a  married 
man  with  two  children,  who  had  houses  and  lands  and 
pos»:«sions,  a  mother  and  several  brothers,  all  of  whom 
were,  living  in  adjoining  houses ;  Nagappa  was  a  younu 
unmarried  man,  a  goldsmith,  living  at  home  in  his  father's 
bouse.  These  two  young  men  were  companions  and 
friends  in  their  inquiry  and  desire  to  embrace  the  Christian 
rei^ion-  I  had  often  met  ihem  alone  away  from  the  town, 
under  a  tree  in  the  field,  itr  close  by  the  jungle ;  and  prayed 
with  them,  and  talked  with  them  of  Jesus,  and  invited 
them  to  come.  I  had  written  to  them  notes  when  I  cautd 
not  see  them. 

'  I  knew  they  were  struggling  to  be  free,  and  deeply 
sympathized  wHth  them.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  break 
away  from  father  and  mother,  and  home  and  friends,  and 
to  give  up  po-ssessions  and  houses;  and  this  they  were 
trying  to  do.  They  prayed  earnestly  for  strength,  and 
entreated  me  to  pray  for  them :  and  they  had  great  faith 
in  the  power  of  prayer.  At  length  I  happened  to  be 
staying  in  Sundoor  for  twelve  days,  and  saw  them  pub- 
licly or  privately  every  day.  They  resolved  to  be  baptized. 
It  became  known  in  the  town  that  they  were  visiting  me 
and  h'kcly  lo  become  Christian*.  The  young  prince,  who 
was  very  bitter  because  three  or  four  jiersonx  from  his 
town  had  already  become  Christian  outcasts,  sent  for  them, 
reasoned  with  iheni,  threatened  them,  forced  them  to  place 
their  forchtads  upon  his  feet,  and  declare  that  tliey  would 
never  di.igrace  their  caste. 

■  On  the  evening  of  my  leaving  Sundoor  they  wished  lo 
join  me,  and  come  to  Bellary  to  be  baptized.  At  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  they  left  mc  to  go  home  and  sec  their 
friends,  and  were  to  steal  away  at  S  o'clock  and  meet  me 
two  miles  out  of  the  town,  in  a  narrow  glen  between  two 
immense  rocks,  and  go  on  to  Hcllary.  At  H  o'clock  I  was 
there ;  I  waited  alone  till  9.  looking  and  watching  for 
them  :  they   did    not    come.     I  looked   anxiously  till  10 
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o clock,  but  no  sign  of  their  coming:  it  and  u  o'clock 
passed,  still  they  did  not  come ;  I  was  sad  at  heart,  and 
wearily  and  heavily  went  on  my  way  to  Bcllary. 

'  I  heard  nothing  of  Chennappa  and  Nagappa  for  several 
I'ccks.  Then  Chennappa  came  suddenly  to  my  house  in 
Bcllary,  artd  before  uttering  a  word  fell  down  on  the  floor 
by  my  side,  and  sobbed  and  wept  bitterly.  1  raised  him 
up,  *pokc  kindly  to  him,  prayed  with  him ;  and  he  taid, 
"  My  faith  failed  me.  Oh,  how  weak  I  am  !  How  will  God 
e\'cr  receive  one  so  weak,  so  faithleis  a»  I !  Will  God  ever 
gn-c  me  more  faith?  I  must  come;  I  will  come  ;  but  oh. 
sir,  'tis  hard  to  break  away  from  all  at  home.  What  shall 
Ido?" 

'  During  the  next  month  I  went  away  on  another 
preaching  tour:  and  on  my  return  home  on  Saturday 
evening,  the  first  words  I  heard  were,  "  Chennappa  and 
Nagappa  have  just  come  in  from  Sundoor:  they  want  you 
to  baptize  them  to-morrow  morning."  My  heart  was 
indeed  glad.  On  Sunday  morning,  in  the  preitence  of 
a  laj)ge  congregation,  these  two  young  men  renounced 
idolatry;  Chennappa  gave  up  his  I-inga,  Nagappa  his 
Mcred  thread,  and  were  baptixed  as  Christians.  Nagappa's 
father,  who  was  himself  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
rather  rejoiced  than  otherwi>e  that  his  son  ha<l  publicly 
declared  him.'ielf  a  Chrbtian.  Kut  the  following  day 
Chennappns  mother  and  aunt  and  brothci.'«  and  others  of 
bi.1  relations  came  to  him,  wept  and  wailed,  entreated  him. 
They  had  brought  money  with  them  to  pay  the  priests 
whatsoever  they  might  charge  to  purify  him  and  receive 
him  back  again  to  his  caste  :  but  he  declared  to  them  his 
failh  in  Jesus,  and  begged  them  all  to  join  him.  I'was  sad 
to  sec  hifl  mother  weep ;  'twas  hard  to  resist  her  entreaties 
and  refuse  her  requests;  but  he  could  not  give  up  Christ 
to  folknv  her  and  be  with  her.  They  went  away  home  to 
mourn  over  him  as  dead ;  his  wife  would  not  join  him  ; 
she  w.as  taken  by  hvr  friends,  who  sympathized  with  her 
and  pitted  her  as  a  widow  ;  the  children  were  regarded  as 
orphans.     Chennappa  loved   his  wife,  and   would   gladly 
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have  received  her  ;  he  ycaincd  forhiscliildren.  He  sought 
several  times  to  see  them  in  Siincltx>r.  but  was  not  allowed. 
The  little  boy  died  and  was  buried ;  the  father  rejoiced 
that  the  spirit  of  his  little  one  hud  been  taken  up  into 
glory ;  he  was  afraid  that  hi«  little  girl  would  be  badly 
brought  lip  amongst  heathen  relations;  and  we  did  our 
be«t  to  get  her  for  Hut  father,  bui  every  xtteinpt  failed.' 

Here  is  another  example  which  illu»tnit4^s  how  the 
Gaipel  is  quietly  m-nking  way  in  many  parts  of  India  :— 

'Years  ago,  after  a  long  tour,  during  which  wc  had 
preached  in  more  than  fifty  towns  and  villages,  a  man 
of  the  Rajput  caste  came  to  us  and  said: — "You  have 
been  preaching  in  many  pLiccs  with  which  I  am  acquainted ; 
the  people  are  talking  about  it,  and  arc  often  conversing  on 
the  words  you  spoke :  near  the  town  from  which  I  come  is 
a  village  called  Maruvani.  where  arc  several  men  who  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  become  Christians."  Wc  gave 
Kappa  Sing  as  much  instruction  as  we  couM  in  two  days, 
placed  some  hooks  in  his  hands,  and  sent  him  to  his  home. 
Eiyappa.  a  middlo<aged  man,  a  goldsmith  by  trade,  very 
intelligent,  well  versed  in  Hinduism,  one  of  the  company 
Kappa  Sing  had  spoken  of,  came  into  Dctlary  to  visit  us, 
and  to  learn  all  he  cuuld  about  Christianity  ;  and  icturned 
to  report  concerning  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 

•  More  than  a  year  passed,  when  eight  men  from  Maru- 
vani sought  us  out  and  declared  their  wish  to  become 
Christians,  They  had  read  several  Christian  books,  had 
heard  the  Gospel  preached,  and  declared  that  there  were 
prophetic  words  in  their  own  Hindu  books  which  pointed 
them  to  Jesus  as  their  Teacher  and  Lord.  They  seemed 
to  us  very  much  to  resemble  the  wise  men  from  the  East, 
who  were  guided  by  the  star  to  where  Jesus  was ;  wx 
preached  joyfully  to  them,  and  every  word  of  the  Gospel 
seemed  precious  to  them.  We  told  them  they  had  better 
return  to  their  homes  and  tell  their  companions  what  they 
had  seen  and  heard,  and  come  to  us  again  as  soon  as  they 
could.  One  of  them,  Virabhadrappa,  said,  "  1  shall  not 
return  till  I  am  baptized  ;  if  you  are  not  willing  to  baptize 
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c  at  once,  I  will  remain  till  you  sec  fit."  Wc  baptized 
im,  niid  )ie  went  away  rejoicing  to  bring  bis  wife  and  three 
laughters. 

'  In  a  fortn^ht  five  whole  families,  numbering  nineteen 
persons,  came,  gave  evidence  that  they  were  in  earnest, 
proved  that  they  knew  a  good  deal  of  Chriictian  truth,  and 
were  baptized.  A  few  weeks  after  they  relumed  home, 
twenty  more  persons  followed  their  companiorw.  and  we 
had  in  Maruvani  a  Christian  congregation  of  forty  persons. 
This  was  altogether  a  new  experience  to  ua  ;  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  receive  one  or  two  or  three  caste  men  at 
a  time  ;  and  in  most  instances,  on  professing  their  faith  in 
Christ,  they  had  been  cut  off  from  wives,  parents,  and  all 
their  relatives.  Here  were  men  with  their  wives  and 
children  coming  together,  the  ^vomen  as  earnest  as  the 
men — unbroken  families.  Wc  gave  God  thanks  for  this. 
the  beginning  of  better  days!  Another  most  interesting 
and  significant  feature  of  this  gathering  was  that  several 
castes  were  represented.  There  were  three  Rajputs,  four 
Komaiiit.  two  families  of  Kabb^ms ',  Lingait*.  Goldsmiths ; 
and  one  splendid  yo»ng  man.  a  priest,  who  w.is  ruler  over 
a  huge  ntimber  of  smaller  priests,  who  held  the  revenues  of 
sevenl  mort.imcric*  and  temples. 

'A  single  family  won  to  Christ  from  any  of  the  higher 
es  produces   a   profound   impression  uptm   the  whole 
te.     It  is  like  .i  breach  effected  in  a  strongly  fortified 
castle.     During    recent   years   we   have  h.ad   many   such 
additions  to  our  numbers  in  the  Bellary  district ;  the  effect 
has  been  great  upon  a  large  community  of  the  heathen. 

'There  arc  many  men  and  women  in  India  who  believe 
in,  who  love  Christ,  who  have  not  publicly  professed  their 
faith.  Amongst  such  was  numbered  for  years  one  of  the 
tnicst-bcarted  men  I  have  known.  We  conversed  together 
aa  Christian  brethren,  and  our  fellowship  was .  refreshing 
and  inspiring.  I  was  troubled  because  he  did  not  profess 
his  faith  ;  and  one  day  said  to  him,  "  When  will  you  be 
baptized  ?  "  He  replied, "  I  can't  say."  I  asked  him  to  tcU 
■  '  FuhtnauTi  <Mie.' 
II  2 
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fne  fraakly  the  cause  of  his  delay.  Mc  said  with  much 
eoJotioQ,  pointing  to  his  wife,  "  She  is  the  cause;  she  does 
not  believe  as  t  do  ;  she  will  not  give  up  licr  caste.  I  love 
her  dearly ;  if  I  were  to  be  baptized  she  would  leave  me. 
and  wlio  knows  what  would  become  of  her.  I  cannot  leave 
her."  We  agreed  to  pray  that  God  would  turn  her  heart. 
Wc  waited  long;  prayers  were  at  length  answered  :  the 
influence  of  (he  Christian  loving  husband  wrought  wondcn 
upon  the  wife.  One  day,  on  my  arrival  in  the  town,  he 
came  to  me  jubilant,  and  said,  "  The  happy  day  has  at 
length  come,  my  wife  ;tnd  Ikt  mother  are  both  ready ; 
will  you  baptixe  us  this  evening?"  After  the  baptism  wc 
had  a  meal  together,  and  1  was  struck  with  her  utter 
repudiation  of  all  caste  observances,  and  said,  "  I  am  suf 
prUcd  to  see  how  thoroughly  you  have  put  away  caste." 
She  caught  up  my  words  and  said,  '*  Did  you  say  you  were 
surprised  ?  1  am  astonished  that  you  should  be  surprised. 
Did  not  you  and  my  husband  pray  thai  God  would  cast 
out  all  such  devils  from  me.  and  now  that  He  has  heard 
your  prayer  and  cast  them  out,  and  I  am  sitting  in  a  right 
mind  at  His  feet,  y-ou  say  you  are  surprised.'  This  was 
a  triumph  of  faith  and  love,  for  which  we  praised  God  with 
joyful  heart. 

'The  Indian  Christian  home  will  be  a  great  power  in  the 
land,  and  do  much  to  commend  the  Gospel.  One  of  our 
young  men,  a  convert  from  Hinduism,  married  a  young 
widow  who  was  also  a  convert.  The  friends  on  both  sides 
were  astonished,  and  professed  to  be  scandalized.  The 
fathers  were  dead,  the  mothers  living.  The  young  people 
were  for  some  time  cut  ofi"  from  all  fellowship  with  kindred^ 
by  whom  they  were  treated  as  outcasts.  Report  said  the>' 
had  a  very  happy  home  ;  old  friends  could  not  resist  the 
curiosity  to  visit  them,  and  the  most  fastidious  stickler  for 
Hindu  customs  could  sec  nothing  to  And  fault  with  The 
wifcs  mother  was  drawn  at  last,  and  made  most  welcome. 
Provision  w.is  made  for  her  to  cook  for  herself;  for  she 
could  not  eat  what  was  cooked  by  a  Christian,  though  her 
own  daughter.     The  old   lady  had  never  been  in  such  a 
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home  before :  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  stay  for  weeks ; 
her  heart  was  won  ;  caste  prejudice  vanished  ;  she  became 
a  Christiao,  and  has  never  left  the  home.  The  husband's 
mother  came  to  sec  her  son.  and  was  even  more  demon- 
strative than  the  other  in  her  praise  of  the  Chriclian  home- 
She  aatd.  "  I  have  several  sons.  One  left  me  and  became 
a  Christian,  I  thought  he  was  an  outcast  ;  one  became 
a  fakir,  and  I  felt  proud  of  him.  I  see  now  for  myself  what 
they  are.  The  Christian's  home  is  like  heaven,  the  fakir's 
home  is  a  dunghill,"  ' 

In  1876  and  lit?/  one  of  the  worst  famines  that  ever 
devastated  India  raged  over  the  central  and  southern 
portions.  The  distress  in  Bcllary  was  terrible,  and 
Mr.  Coles  and  Mr.  Lewis  gave  themselves  to  the  task  of 
distributing  relief.  Mr.  Coles  started  a  famine  orphanage 
where  the  boys  were  taught  trades.  The  distress  in 
Bcllary,  Belgaum,  Cuddapah,  and  other  districts  was 
terrible.  The  people  sold  their  cattle,  and  houses,  and 
clothes  to  buy  food,  and  flocked  naked  and  starving  from 
the  villages  into  the  towns,  there  often  to  die  by  the  hundred. 
The  Government,  when  once  alive  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
impending  disaster,  took  active  measures  to  begin  public 
works,  and  to  establish  relief  camps.  The  sellish  side  of 
heathenism  was  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  whilst  from 
England  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  were  sent  to 
relieve  the  perishir^,  very  few  wenlthy  Hindus  contributed 
to  the  relief  fund  ;  and  that  while  Government  officials  were 
straining  every  nerve  and  exhausting  themselves  in  their 
efforts  to  relieve  dUtre-ts,  the  Hindu  officials  sometimes 
cnrichc<l  themselves  by  robbing  ihcir  starving  countrj'mcn 
,of  the  money  from  the  relief  funds  with  whidi  they  had 
been  entrusted. 

The  friends  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  contributed 
>  fund  ot  £,10,665  V>  the  relief,  and  this  was  distributed  by 
the  missionaries.  In  this  labour  Mr.  Lewis  toiled  in  season 
and  out  of  season.  He  gave  relief  without  fli!.tinctton  of 
caste  or  creed ;  and  while  many  in  their  gratiluiic  were 
wishful  to  become  Christians,  his  invariable  reply  was  that 
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they  should  wait  until  the  famine  was  over,  and  then  see 
He  had  a  great  fear  of '  rice-Christians.'  (lis  services  were 
recognized  beyond  missionary  circles.  Sir  Richard  Temple 
visited  the  district  three  times,  and  on  each  occasion  sent 
for  Mr.  Lcn-is  to  get  his  report  on  the  sutc  of  affairs.  The 
Governor-General  and  the  Famine  Commissioner  also  came, 
and  on  these  occasions  Mr.  Lcxvis  had  personal  interviews 
with  them.  Although  Government  officials  were  often 
robbed,  and  although  Mr  Lewis  often  travelled  by  night, 
carrying  with  him  five  or  six  thousand  rupce«,and  attended 
by  only  his  horse-keeper,  he  was  never  once  attacked. 

Mr.  Lewis  visited  England  in  1KK4,  and  again  in  ■li94. 
I'rior  to  the  last  visit  he  had  devoted  much  time  to  tiie 
Canaresc  and  Telugu  Bible  revision,  the  committees  for 
these  both  meeting  at  BcUary.  in  Februar>-,  1896.  at  the 
request  of  the  Directors,  he  visited  Australia,  and  travelled 
there  for  some  months  as  a  depiit<iiioii  foi'  the  Society- 
He  returned  to  Bcllary  in  December,  iKyft.  but  was  only 
spared  to  carrj-  on  his  loved  labour  there  for  a  few  months. 
He  died  after  a  brief  iUncss,  November  1,',,  1S97,  after 
thirty-two  years  of  active  service.  His  son.  Edwin  Herbert 
Lewis,  joined  the  Bellary  Mission  the  same  year. 

In  1X87  Mr,  Coles,  who  had  been  in  connection  with  the 
Bellary  Mission  since  1K49.  was  transferred  to  Bangalore  to 
succeed  Mr.  Benjamin  Kicc,  l-Vom  1 X70  to  iSyo  Mr.  Haines, 
as  the  chief  portion  of  his  duties,  superintended  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Wardlaw  Institution.  The  Rev.  H.  F.  W. 
Lester  joined  the  mission  in  i8K«,  and  in  iHyo  the  Rev. 
Bernard  Lucas  was  transferred  from  Pcnukonda  to  Bellary. 
The  present  condition  of  the  district  at  the  close  of  the 
century  is  clearly  outhned  in  Mr.  Lewis'  report  for  1890. 

■  The  work  in  the  district  grows  in  importance,  in  interest, 
and  success  from  year  to  year.  Preaching  tours  have 
always  had  a  charm  for  us.  Years  ago  we  hoped  that  in 
time  we  should  see  out-stations  established  and  churches 
formed  as  the  result  of  our  pleaching.  Wc  had  six  such 
out-stations  at  the  close  of  1880,  with  133  Christian  pcopi 
at  the  end  of  1X90  wc  had  eleven  stations,  manned  by 
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chist4,  with  33A  Chrifttiiin  people,  sixty-nine  of  whoni 
ux:rc  communiciats.  In  1K81  Gooty  was  handed  (n-er  to 
Mr,  Stophenson.  In  18X9  two  othen  of  our  old  cMit- 
stations — Ananupurand  Bukkapatnam— wcrchiindcd  over 
to  the  new  mission,  whkh  will  in  future  be  known  as  the 
Anantapiir  Mission.  Hampa^f^ara  and  lladagally  were 
made  out-station<  in  i^^S'-  Giinlakal  was  occupied  in  [SWi; 
Alur  in  tHK7 ;  Hudevu  and  Siragupa  tn  tXSK;  and 
Kudatani  in  1890.  In  the  ten  years  eighty-four  adults 
and  tot  children  were  baptized  in  the  district;  thirty-four 
Christian  people  died.  Hach  of  the  oul-atations  has  become 
a  centre  of  work  and  influence,  and  calls  for  much  more 
attention  tlian  \vc  can  k'^c-  ^^^e  power  of  native  Chri^ian 
home-life  is  more  widely  recognized  than  ever,  and  is  telling 
upon  the  heathen  population. 

"The  Church  at  Htwpett,  which  i*  one  of  our  oklcst  out- 
.■nations,  has  .supplied  u.t  during  tlic  ten  yenr^t  with  four 
youi^  men  who  are  employed  as  catcchistit,  and  promises 
more  in  a  few  ycarx  A  new  chapel  was  built  at  Sandur  in 
18JI8,  at  a  cort  of  2,500  rupees.  A  chapel  is  now  being 
built  at  Guntakal,  and  a  school-room,  which  will  be  used 
as  a  chapel,  is  nearly  fini.shed  in  Kudatani. 

'Colpoitage  has  been  successfully  carried  on  during  the 
past  decade.  There  arc  very  few  towns  in  the  district 
where  Scripture  portions  and  tracts  arc  not  found,  and 
every  year  wc  see  evidence  tliat  the  books  distributed 
are  read.  ' 

'  In  BrtKe  I'ettah  Church,  in  the  town  of  Bcllar>-,  the 
attendance,  both  at  the  Canarcse  and  Tamil  services,  has 
been  good.  A  hearty  response  has  always  been  given  to 
tbc  call  for  special  services.  The  prayer  meeting  is  well 
attended.  A  large  pro[X)r1ion  of  those  on  the  church  rolls 
ten  years  ago  have  died  ;  others  have  taken  their  places; 
Ibcfe  are  now  in  the  church  more  young  people  than  at 
any  previous  time,  and  others  are  seeking  admission.  The 
Kowl  Bazaar  Church  has  Ixicii  fluctuating.  One  j-ear 
the  membership  hiu  been  .-itrong.  another  year  weak,  as 
our  people  have  been  able  to  get  employment  in  Uellary, 
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or  been  obliged  to  seek  work  elsewhere.  The  congrega- 
tion was  less  at  the  end  of  iKgo  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.' 

The  Waidlavv  Institution  in  iK<>o,  on  the  transference  of 
Mr.  Haines  to  Bclgaum,  passed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  V. 
Cotclini^am,  M.A.,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  highly 
educated  native  Christians  in  South  India.  Under  his 
superintendence  the  Institution  has  become  even  more 
useful  than  in  the  past. 

Mrs.  Lewis  was  for  many  years  most  energetic  in  the 
work  of  female  education.  In  1S9J  Miss  Christlicb,  MLis 
Fool(s.  and  iMiss  Haskard  joined  the  mission,  and  the  two 
former  were  stationed  at  Mospett.  Miss  Fooks  married 
Mr.  Hinklcy.  of  Ananiapur,  and  in  1^96  Miss  Beatrice 
Maiband  took  up  work  at  Bellary.  Mi>s  Christlicb  carried 
on  an  active  evangelistic  work  among  the  villagers  around 
Kospctt.  Miss  Haskard  superintended  the  Bible-women 
and  zenana  work. 


J.  Bangalork.  Bangalore  is  the  second  cit>*  of  South 
India,  with  a  population  of  100.000,  and  is  .situated  on  the- 
highest  part  of  the  Mysore  plateau,  _i,ooo  feet  above  the  sea. 
and  pos.scsscs  in  consequence  a  very  pleasant  climate.  It  is 
midway  betu-cen  the  cast  »nd  west  coasts;  and  so  gets  tlK 
advantages  of  both  monsoons,  without  the  full  force  of 
cither.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  town8hip.s.  One  i.s  the 
I'etta.  or  original  Hindu  town,  about  two  .square  miles  in 
size,  and  with  now  about  H0.000  people  living  in  closely 
packed  mud  houses.  Much  trade  is  done  here,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  main  street  stands  the  Fort.  The  other  town- 
ship is  known  as  the  Cantonment,  or  the  Civil  and  Military 
Station.  It  contains  the  barracks  and  the  F.uropean 
residences,  and  !i  native  quarter  with  about  100,000  people. 
In  the  Pctta  ant!  the  district  generally,  Canarcsc  i* 
spoken;  in  the  cantonment,  Tamil  and  Hindustani.  The 
climate  has  attracted  to  Bangalore  a  considerable  European 
population. 

This  most  important  centre  was  curly  noted  as  3  suitable 
spot  for  missionary  labours,  but  the  immediate  occasion  of 
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th«  founding  there  of  a  station  was  the  report  of  a  visit 
which  Mr.  Hands,  in  the  course  of  an  itinerating  journey, 
paid  in  September.  iSi;.  The  Direaors,  aided  by  his 
report  and  strong  recommendation,  in  1K19  appointed  two 
(josport  students,  the  Kev.  Stephen  Laidicr  and  the  Re^-. 
Andrew  Forbes,  to  begin  the  mission.  They  reached 
Bangalore,  which  had  already  become  a  gre:it  military 
centre,  in  the  early  part  of  1K20.  Mr  Forbes,  on  being 
uutnictcd  about  three  years  later  to  remove  to  Bclgaum. 
resigned;  Mr.  Laidier  carried  on  the  work  until  the  end 
of  1826,  when  he  returned  to  England,  and  soon  after  left 
the  Society.  The  Rev.  J.W.  Massic  joined  the  mission  in 
1824.  His  chief  work  was  the  attempt  to  found,  together 
with  Mr.  Laidler,  a  seminary  to  be  called  the  Mysore 
College.  This  project,  which  was  outlined  upon  a  very 
ambitious  scale,  and  in  the  direction  afterwards  so  suc- 
cessfully followed  by  Dr.  Uuff  and  others,  the  Directors 
ultimately  coukl  not  ace  their  way  to  sanction,  and  in 
Lteccmber,  iJiaft,  Mr.  Massie  left  Bangalore,  and  in  iHs" 
resigned  his  connection  with  the  Society, 

Owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  native  Government,  Mysore 
being  an  iodcpendeut  state,  it  was  very  difficult  to  get 
Access  to  the  Hindus.  Preaching  in  the  native  town  was 
forbidden,  arid  every  obstacle  was  put  in  the  way  of  native 
Christian  evangelists  residing  in  the  villages.  Thus  the 
early  mission-work  was  rather  among  the  Europeans  and 
the  .soldiers.  .\  chapel  was  opened  in  1821.  Work  among 
ibc  Hindus  was  really  b^un  by  a  remarkable  native 
Christian  named  Samuel  Flavel,  already  mentioned  in 
conaection  with  Hellar)-,  and  brought  &om  Madras  by 
Mr.  Laidicr. 

The  Mysore  Province  is  Caoarcse  country,  but  in  Banga- 
lore Cantinimtnt  there  arc  Urge  numbers  of  Tamil-speaking 
native*.  Consequently  Christian  work  has  been  carried 
on  in  both  languages  from  the  foundation  of  the  mission. 
From  tlie  lirst  also  the  importance  of  educational  work  hajt 
been  recognized.  The  Rev.  W.  Campbell  reached  the 
>Ution  ia  i^z^.     He  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively 
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to  the  Caoarcsc-spcakiiig  natives,  and  established  a  church 
and  congrcKation  about  iJti?,  together  with  a  boarding 
school  and  a  theological  seminary. 

Mr.  Campbell  had  permitted  the  parents  of  the  children 
in  the  boarding  school,  who  were  paid  for  allowing  theti 
children  to  attend,  to  build  houses  am)  live  in  ihe  ini*sion 
compound,  and  thus  form  what  was  called  the  Chmtian 
village.  In  Campbell's  judgment  this  was  a  model 
arrangement,  and  he  wrote  home  the  most  glowing  eulogies 
of  his  converts.  What  really  happened  was  that  the  -sums 
paid  to  induce  the  children  to  attend  school  enabled  their 
jiarents  to  live  in  idleness.  While  outwardly  profciuing 
Chri!ttianity,.-ind  attending  Christian  services,  they  remained 
in  all  other  respects  Hindu.'*,  m.alntained  caste,  and  indulged 
freely  in  every  form  of  n.itive  abomination. 

Krom  1827  to  i«^4Wil!iam  Reeve  wa.*  stationed  in  Banga- 
lore, and  there  completed  his  great  work,  the  Canarcsc  and 
English  Dictionary.  This  considerable  achievement  is  one 
of  the  many  examples  of  what  scholarship  owes  to  mis- 
sionaries. It  was  the  first  dictionary  of  the  language,  and 
will  ever  remain  a  monument  of  the  industry  and  learning 
of  this  skilful  and  laborious  pioneer.  In  ili;;4>  through 
failing  health,  Mr.  Reeve  left  India,  and  in  i8j6  became 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Oswestry.  He 
died  in  18,50. 

In  1^34  Mr.  Campbell  built  the  Cantonment  Chapel,  on 
the  site  of  the  small  one  which  had  been  erected  by 
Mr.  Laidler.  At  first  Engli&li,  Tamil,  and  Canarese 
services  were  all  held  in  this  building,  but  in  183;  a  chapd 
for  Canarese  services  was  built  in  the  I'ctta,  and  there  ever 
since  they  have  been  carried  on.  In  iH^i  Mrs.  Campbell's 
hcallU  compelled  her  return  to  England:  and  in  1B35. 
because  of  Mr.  Campbell's  desire  to  follow  his  wife  home, 
the  Rev,  Colin  Campbell,  whose  original  destination  was 
Kellary,  was  sent  to  Bangalore.  He  was  yoLintj.  he  knew 
hardly  anything  of  the  language,  but  in  less  than  three 
months  after  his  arrival  Mr.  W,  Campbell  left  him  to  get 
on  as  best  he  could,  and  returned  to  England. 
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Colin  Campbell  had  keener  eyc9  than  William  Campbell, 
and  very  soon  found  reason  to  distrust  the  ChrUtian  village. 
and  finally,  in  1837.  the  village  was  dissolved.  AlthouRli 
the  teachers  and  converts  all  affirmed  that  they  had  given 
up  caste,  when  an  oi>porlunity  was  provided  for  them  to 
eat  with  the  missionaries  lhc>'  all  declined.  It  was  then 
discovered  that  not  only  was  caste  maintained,  but  diunkcn- 
ncss  and  vice  were  prevalent,  and  the  village  was  bringing 
much  dishonour  upon  the  Christian  name.  W.  Campbell 
in  England,  not  unnatuially,  refused  to  believe  that  the 
converts  he  had  praised  so  often  and  so  highly  could  be 
so  bad.  He  persuaded  the  Directors  that  the  trouble  was 
traceable  to  Colin  Campbell's  youth  and  inexperience. 
The  Rev.  John  Hands,  wlio  was  returning  to  India  from  a 
furlough  soon  after  the  village  was  dissolvcil,  was  instructed 
to  go  to  Bangalore  and  put  things  straight.  When  he 
arri\-ed  he  soon  found  that  the  missionaries  on  the  spot 
were  right,  and  that  William  Campbell  was  in  the  wrong. 
The  details  of  this  case  arc  import.int,  and  also  typical  of 
the  fate  of  similar  cxpcrimcnis  elsewhere.  They  show  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  pay  converts,  even  indirectly- 

In  January,  1K37,  Benjamin  Rice  and  Gilbert  Tumbull 
joined  the  mission;  the  latter  to  labour  there  only  a  few 
months  and  then  to  die  in  Sydney,  the  former  to  spend 
iitorc  than  fifty  years  in  active  service.  From  1K3K  to  1X40 
Mr.  Hands  was  at  Bangalore,  and  in  1^3^  the  Rev.  James 
S<:well  joined  the  mission.  Ouring  the  next  thirty  or 
forty  years  these  tlirce — Campbell,  Rice,  and  Scwell — were 
aj»octa(ed  in  the  Bangalore  Mission.  Much  itinerating 
work  also  vins  done  in  the  district  around.  The  vernacular 
Khools  were  provided  with  good  textbooks  by  Mr.  Rice, 
and  Mr.  Campbell  wrote  a  C-anarese  giammar. 

In  iS^o  Mrs.  Sewell  established  a  Canarcse  girls"  day 
sdiool  in  the  Fetta,  and  in  l  K4 1  a  second  M:hool  was  started. 
These  were  the  first  schools  of  the  kind  in  this  part  of 
India,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  did  much  to 
prepare  the  way  for  female  education.  These  schools  had 
to  contend  with  all  the  opposition  which  is  awakened  by 
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a  novel  nwvcmcnt.  But  they  were  patiently  maintaiaed 
by  Mrs.  Sewell  and  Mrs.  Rice,  and  extended,     lo  iMj 

the  Misses  Anstcy  took  charge  of  and  further  extended 
them.  The  movement  was  now  bcginninf;  to  be  popular, 
and  the  four  contained  seme  500  girls.  Two  girls  of  the 
weaver  ca^te  vvere  baptised,  and  thdr  baptism  led  to  miKh 
litigation.  Miss  Anstcy  resigned  in  i)^75-  Since  then  the 
schools  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Rev.  B.  Kice  and 
Miss  Muller,  and  zenana  work  has  also  been  started. 

In  i){4i  another  important  movement  was  initiated — the 
Thcolt^ical  Seminary.  Studi:nts  were  collected  from  the 
various  South  Indian  mission  stations  of  the  Society.  The 
buildings  were  on  the  minion  premises  in  the  cantonment. 
Mr.  K.  Crisp  began  the  work,  and  in  1^4^  J.  Sugden  arrived 
to  assist  him.  The  classes  were  conducted  in  Tamil,  as 
Mr.  Crisp  had  thoroughly  mustered  only  that  vernacular. 
Some  attempts  were  m.adi;,  without  much  success,  lo  teach 
the  students  Knglish.  This  Anglo-Tamil  seminary  lived 
only  seven  years.  Some  of  the  students  were  well  on  in 
years  ;  there  were  no  good  vernacular  books,  and  the  Tamil 
missionaries  not  resident  in  Bangalore  thought  Madras  a 
better  centre  for  a  Tamil  seminary.  Hence  in  June,  i«4<y. 
it  was  discontinued  with  a  view  to  re-eslablishmcnt  in 
Madras  on  different  lines. 

At  the  same  time  an  Anglo-Can.irese  seminary  was 
instituted  with  Mr.  Scwell  as  tutor.  In  thi»  the  students 
were  to  be  young  men  of  acknowledged  piety,  with  sufficient 
control  of  English  to  use  it  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Their  own  language  was  also  lo  be  carefully  sUidied.  In 
this  way  it  was  intended  10  combine  tlie  advantages  of 
both  English  and  vernacul.'ir  training. 

In  1S42  the  Canarcsc  boarding  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
were  re-established  under  the  care  of  Mr.  -and  Mrs.  Rice, 
and  they  have  been  maintained  ever  since. 

From  1K40  to  i«.io  Mr.  Colin  Campbell  was  at  Mysore, 
where  a  now  station  had  been  opened.  In  iHjo  this  was 
abandoned,  because  the  Weslcyan  Missionary'  Society  had 
also  opened  work  there,  and  it  was  not  thought  desirable 
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for  both  mUsiofU  to  be  working  where  there  was  only 
scope  for  one.  Out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
mission  property  at  Mysore,  a  jtubsttntlal  Canarcsc  church 
was  built  in  the  Petta,  Hang-ilorc.  Mr.  Sugden,  after  the 
closing  of  the  seminary,  acted  as  general  mi»ionar>- 
among  the  Tamil  people.  Mr.  Crisp  returned  to  England 
ioi84«. 

As  a  necessity  of  its  position  and  advantages.  Bangalore 
became  an  important  centre  for  educational  work,  for  Bible 
and  tract  production  and  drculation,  for  Bible  reviscion, 
and  in  more  recent  years  for  Christian  work  among 
educated  Hindus. 

Benjamin  Rice  early  perceived  the  enormous  possibilities 
of  education.  In  a  letter  to  the  Kev.  T.  Lewis,  dated 
June  14,  1S39,  he  writes : — 

'  I  look  upon  education  as  a  very  important  means  of 
diffusing  the  Gospel  in  India,  especially  a  good  Knglish 
education  on  Christian  principles.  The  schools  in  con> 
nection  with  the  General  Assembly's  Mix^on  at  Calcutta. 
Bombay,  and  Madras  are  b^inning  to  tell  amazingly 
upon  the  people.  Dr.  Wilson,  at  Itombay,  has  lately 
baptized  three  young  Parsces  who  had  attended  his  whool : 
and  at  Madras,  I  believe,  there  are  many  who  ;ire  fully 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  ChrUiianity,  and  who  are  only 
prevented  from  making  a  public  profciston  through  fear  of 
the  consequences.  The  respecuible  natives  are  beginning 
to  perceive  what  powerful  engines  thew  institutions  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  missionaries,  and  arc  warning  parents, 
through  the  medium  of  the  native  newspapers,  not  to  send 
their  children.  They  have  also  attempted  to  establish 
opposition  schools  in  which  hcalbcnism  is  to  be  taught. 
But  these  efforts  are  vain.  In  spite  of  all  they  can  say 
or  do,  the  «hools  arc  still  full.  The  advantages  of  the 
superior  education  imparted  are  too  manifest  to  allow  of 
their  bcinj;  neglected.  When  it  1*  rcmcmbcied  that  every 
boy  who  passes  through  those  institutions  is  thoroughly 
imbued  with  Biblical  knowledge,  who  can  estimate  the 
amount  of  influence  which  a  constant  succession  of  such 
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youihii.  going  forth  and  taking  their  stations  in  society, 
may  exert  upon  the  people  at  larpc'?* 

The  rapid  changes  caused  by  failure  of  health  in  almost 
all  the  South  Indian  missions  has  all  throuRh  the  century 
emphasized  the  views  put  forth  by  many  of  the  ablest 
missionaries  that  more  concentration  and  less  attempts  to 
cover  too  wide  an  area  should  be  made.  And  yet  at  the 
close  of  the  century  facts  tend  to  show  that  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  various  Societies  have  not  yet  ]ierfectly  learned 
what  sceiTis  so  clearly  tau|;ht  by  the  experience  of  the  past. 
In  1K41  Mr.  Rice  points  out : — 

'The  Divine  dispensations  in  rc{^rd  to  missionaries  in 
India  are  just  now  very  trying.  How  many  both  of  our 
own  And  of  other  Societies  have  been  either  obliged  lo 
abandon  the  field  on  account  of  sickness,  or  have  been 
removed  by  death  !  if  these  things  lessen  our  de|>endence 
on  man,  and  lead  us  to  li(^  up  our  eyes  more  earnestly  and 
constantly  to  Him  froiTi  whom  alone  our  help  can  come, 
their  result  will  be  eminently  beneficial.  I  cannot  say, 
however,  that  [  am  altogether  surprised  at  the  sickness 
and  death  of  so  m»ny  of  our  brethren-  The  amount  of 
mental  labour  and  anxiety  which  a  missionary,  if  he  be 
ardently  and  fiiithfully  devoted  to  his  work,  has  in  general 
to  undergo  in  a  climate  like  this,  rititst  break  down  his 
constitution  or  shorten  his  days  Omcetttration  cf  effort 
and  division  of  lahtmr  are  wliat  we  WHiit '.' 

During  the  sufl'erings  and  horrors  of  the  Mutiny,  the 
three  Indian  Universities  were  founded  at  Calcutta,  Madras, 
and  Bomb.iy.  Mr.  B.  Rice  returned  from  a  three  years' 
visit  to  England  in  18.16,  and,  realizing  from  his  knowledge 
of  India  and  the  Hindus  the  expansion  of  life  and  thought 
that  was  coming,  gave  more  time  and  thought  than  before 
to  education.  We  have  seen  that  as  early  as  1822  English 
wa$  used  to  instruct  ChrLitian  natives,  and  the  premature 
Mysore  College  scheme  has  been  referred  to.     It  was  not 

'  SatjamiK Rict ;  »r,  fifty  Ytrns  in  Ihe  Maittrt  Strviu, by  E.  P.  Rice,  R.i., 

■  Ibid.  p.  68. 
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until  1847  that  the  use  of  English  schools  for  the  instniction 
of  Hindus  began  at  Bangalore. 

*  In  that  )'e3r  an  Anglo-vcraacutar  school  was  started  in 
Bangalore,  the  English  .studies  bring  superintended  by  the 
Rev.  J.  B,  Cole«,  and  the  vernacular  by  Benjamin  Rice. 
For  the  first  five  years  it  was  coaduded  in  the  mud  build- 
ing in  the  I'cttah,  which  served  the  common  purpose  of 
chapel,  mission  hall,  and  school.  When  that  building  was 
replaced  by  the  present  more  ecclesiaslical  place  of  worship, 
the  school  was  transferred  to  a  rented  house  op|x)«tte. 
wbcrc  it  had  its  home  for  the  next  tea  years. 

'  It  continued  to  contain  about  a  hundred  scholars  until 
i85}f.  when  benjamin  Kice.  just  returned  from  England 
with  renewed  health  and  zeal,  brought  his  energy  to  bear 
upon  it.  It  then  rose  rapidly  in  numbers ;  a  second  school 
¥ras  opened  in  the  Cantonment,  and  in  1859  the  two  in- 
stiitiitons  contained  ,397  pupils.  The  rented  house  in 
which  the  school  was  held  being  very  inconvenient  for 
school  purposes,  it  became  necessary  to  seek  for  better 
accommodation.  Within  the  crowded  Pettali  no  site  was 
available,  but  just  outside  the  gate  there  was  a  shallow 
portkra  of  the  old  I'cttah  moat.  For  this  unpromising* 
loolEing  site  Benjamin  Kice  applied  in  1861,  not  without 
exciting  curiosity  as  to  what  use  he  could  make  of  it.  It 
chanced,  however,  that  a  pond  was  being  excavated  almost 
immediately  opposite,  and  he  asked  that  the  soil  might  be 
cast  into  this  hollow :  and  when  it  had  been  thus  filled  up. 
a  ncai  little  school  was  erected,  which  was  the  germ  of  the 
present  High  School  building. 

'A  second  branch  school  was  opened  in  1863.  and  the 
acliool  wcot  on  and  prospered.  Until  1K66  the  three 
institutions  had  an  average  of  350  pupils.  Since  that  date 
it  has  been  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Walton.  It  has  .-Oiarcd 
in  full  measure  the  popularity  of  similar  institutions,  and 
has  been  the  means  of  training  large  numbers  of  Hindu 
young  men  of  the  higher  clas.■*e.^.  as  well  as  of  giving 
a  good  education  to  the  children  of  native  Christians '.' 
■  BtHf^mia  Kiu,  pp.  151,  %%». 
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In  lf^64,  upon  the  return  to  England  of  Mr.  Scvrcll.  th« 
headship  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  together  with  the 
secretariat  of  the  South  Indian  District  Committee,  also 
came  upon  Mr.  Kicc. 

'The  Theological  Seminary  contained  students  from  the 
Canarcsc  and  Tclugu  stations  of  the  Society  who  were 
preparing  for  the  work  of  evangelUts  and  pastors.  The 
studies  were  conducted  chiefly  in  English,  and  were  of 
great  interest  to  the  tutor  himself.  The  great  difficulty 
of  the  work  consisted  in  the  lack  of  textbooks  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  the  country.  Much  labour  was  spent 
in  the  preparation  of  lectures  for  the  students.  A  Church 
History  in  Knglish  was  carefully  compiled,  some  small 
ivorks  translated  into  Canarcsc  on  Christian  doctrine  and 
Homiletics,  and  a  manna)  prepared  of  Bible  History  in 
connection  with  the  general  history  of  the  world.  The 
patience  and  pains  he  bestowed  upon  the  students,  and 
the  interest  he  took  in  alt  their  affairs,  bound  them  to  hira 
by  tics  of  aflTcction, 

'  He  continued  to  preside  over  the  semin-irj*  until  iH'i. 
and  the  standard  of  education  attained  by  each  generation 
of  students  was  steadily  rising.  In  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity, however,  it  was  closed  by  order  of  the  IJircclors, 
who  had  an  idea  that  the  number  of  native  agents  was 
already  too  large.  The  step  was  deeply  regretted  and 
slrongly  deprecated  by  all  the  missionaries  of  the  com- 
mittee, hut  iheir  pleadings  weie  in  vain  '.' 

This  was  a  most  unhappy  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
home  authorities.  It  was  due  to  the  idea  that  the  number 
of  native  agents  already  in  the  employ  of  the  Society  bore 
too  large  a  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  Christian 
community,  and  that,  therefore,  men  were  not  needed. 
After  a  period  of  ten  years  the  mistake  was  rccogniz-cd 
and  repaired  as  far  as  it  might  be  by  the  reopening  of  the 
seminary  in  iSX^,  again  under  ihe  change  of  Mr.  Rice. 
But  many  most  valuable  years  had  been  lost ;  the  momen- 
tum   of  a  continuously    growing    movement   was  lost; 

'  Beit/amin  Xk*,  pp.  Ijy,  t5S» 
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and  the  confidence  of  the  native  Christians  that,  if  they 
ga%'e  themselves  to  the  ministry,  the  Society  would  and 
could  find  work  for  them,  received  a  shock  from  which  it 
Itas  hardly  yet  recovered.  On  Mr.  Rice's  death  the  in- 
stiluiion  passed  under  the  care  of.  first,  J.  B.  Cole*,  and  then 
o(  G.  O.  Newport.  The  former  died  in  i  H91,  and  the  Eatlcf 
in  1S94,  and  the  presidency  passed  into  the  hands  of  tjje 
Rev.  Walter  Jo.«. 

The  famine  of  1877-8  swept  away  onc-fourth  of  the 
population  of  Mysore,  and  Bangalore  was  the  centre  of 
many  heart-rending  sccneit. 

'  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  calamity  suddenly  .swept  onward 
with  a  rush  which  foresight  could  not  anticipate,  and  which 
measures  of  palliation  were  unable  to  cope  with.  Actual 
starvation,  with  its  attendant  train  of  diseases,  soon  became 
commoa.  The  miserable  inhabitants,  losing  all  traditions 
of  social  cohesion,  flocked  into  Ban^^alorc  b>'  thousands, 
only  to  die  in  the  slrctts  of  the  cantonments.  On  the  one 
hand,  grain  was  poured  into  Bangalore  by  the  Madras 
Railway;  but  the  means  for  bringing  the  food  to  the 
hungry  mouths  were  inadequate.  When  the  rains  of  i^y^ 
^ain  held  off,  during  July  and  August,  the  crowds  at  the 
rcb'cf  centres  increased,  and  the  mortality  became  very 
grcAt.  It  was  in  these  circumstances,  at  the  beginning  of 
September,  that  the  Viceroy  visited  Bangalore,  and  directed 
the  adoptioo  of  a  s>'stcm  of  relief  based  on  that  followed 
in  the  Bombay  Trcsidcncy.  The  labourers  were  to  be 
concentrated  on  large  works,  and  the  relief  establishment 
was  geocrally  augmented.  The  suffering  reached  its  worst 
in  September,  1K77,  when  a  total  of  28o,OCO  persons 
throughout  the  State  were  in  receipt  of  relief,  of  whom 
only  34.CCO  were  employed  on  works  under  professional 
supcr^bion.  In  that  month  the  famine  deatlK  reported 
to  the  town  of  l^ngalore  averaged  about  forty  a  day, 
while  double  that  number  perished  daily  in  the  relief 
camps  and  hospitals. 

'  Benjamin  Rice  was  a  member  of  the  local  Famine 
Committee  which  sat  during  the  crisis.     And  when  large 
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numbers  of  fatherless  children  were  left  on  the  hands  of 
th«  State,  and  were  being  entrusted  to  various  philan- 
thropic agencies  and  missions  to  be  cared  for,  he  resolved, 
although  he  had  no  resources  on  which  to  clejiend  for  iheir 
maintenance,  to  receive  a  number  of  boys  and  girls,  and 
for  lliis  purpose  to  rc-cstjb!i.%h  the  long-closed  Boys" 
Boarding  School.  Seventy  boys  and  girls  were  thus 
received,  all  in  a  very  emaciated  condition.  It  was  found 
that  the  boys  had  passed  through  mudi  greater  sufferings 
than  the  girls — for  while  the  girls  had.  on  the  death 
of  their  parents,  come  straight  to  the  Government  relief 
camps,  the  boys  had  generally  wandered  about  for  some 
time,  satisfying  the  pangs  of  hunger  on  the  pith  of  trees 
and  other  injurious  substances,  and  had  thus  contracted 
diseases  to  which  they  sooner  or  later  succumbed.  Many 
of  the  boys  thus  died,  but  almost  all  the  girls  survived ; 
and  those  who  should  now  sec  them,  some  in  homes  of 
their  own,  and  some  still  in  the  school,  would  never  imagine 
what  scenes  they  had  passed  through  in  that  time  of  trial '-' 

In  January',  itiW",  the  Rev.  B,  Rice  completed  fifty  years 
of  mi'iSTonarj'  service,  during  which  long  period  he  had 
visited  England  only  once.  An  event  so  unusual  and  so 
full  of  interest  was  duly  celebrated  at  Bangalore.  He  had 
devoted  mvich  attention  to  vernacular  literature,  and  to  the 
auxiliaries  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  and  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  also  to  the  work  of  Bible 
revision.  Many  addresses  and  marks  of  appreciation  of 
his  long  and  varied  services  were  presented  to  him  from 
the  Directors,  the  South  Indian  District  Committee,  the 
Mysore  Wesleyan  Mission,  and  other  bodi&s  and  friends. 
In  his  reply  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  take  many 
retrospective  glances,  and  the  words  of  so  competent  a 
judge  deserve  more  than  p.issing  notice, 

'In    India,   considering   the   gigantic    difficulties   which 

have   to  be  overcome,  the  progress    made   in  missionary 

labour  is  remarkable  indeed.     It  is  not  sixty  years  since 

an   order   was   issued    by   the    Indian   Government    that 

'  Jlaijaifin  kin,  pp.  i;9.  160. 
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"  mii-tioftflriM  must  not  preach  lo  njitivrs."  Now  ihc 
oflicers  of  Government  thcitwelvcs  prnisc  the  work  done 
by  missionaries.  TArn  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Hindus 
could  be  induced  to  send  their  children  to  Christian 
schools.  .Vffw  they  flock  to  them  by  thousands.  TAen 
few  natives  would  lake  ChriMtan  books  even  as  a  gift. 
A'tfTi'  they  buy  them  in  great  numbers,  TAfn  the  education 
of  women  was  looked  u|>on  with  utter  contempt.  N<»o  the 
education  of  the  girU  of  India  receives  more  attention  than 
did  that  t>f  lh>;  boys  forty  years  ago.  Nor  is  the  increase 
»  the  numl>er  of  native  Christians  less  encouraging,  the 
number  in  Protestant  Missions  having  ri-sen  from  37,000 
in  i8ti  to  nearly  500,000  in  l88i,  when  the  last  census  was 
taken. 

•  Here  in  the  Mysore  Province  also  the  progress  has  been 
very  marked.  When  I  came  to  IndLi,  Bangalore  was  the 
only  Canaresc  Mi<sion  station  in  the  Mysore.  Now 
numerous  stations  and  out-stations  are  estat)li.%lK-d,  and  in 
active  operation,  throughout  the  country. 

'  So  far  as  my  own  station  is  concerned,  a//  the  rcctults  of 
the  past  Ave  dcmdrs  of  missionary  work  arc  known  to  God 
alone.  So  far  as  they  arc  tabulated,  the  Report  for  tH-^6 
states  that  the  number  of  native  Christians,  Canaresc  and 
TamiL  'Am  in  connection  with  the  London  Mission  was 
100;  communicants,  26,  lo  1K86  the  numbers  reported 
are  44.*:  communicants,  I7>.  To  these  numbers  should 
be  added  fully  half  as  many  again,  for  deathx  and  removals 
lo  other  stations.  In  1856  there  were  only  (wo  or  three 
small  schools — and  school-books  itvae.  New  we  have 
schools  numbering  hundreds  of  pupils,  well  supplied  with 
teachers,  books,  and  school  apparatus.  TA^i  there  were 
scarcely  any  suitable  tracts  for  circulation  amongst  the 
people,  and  the  Scriptures  were  only  to  be  had  in  an 
inconvenient  form,  and  in  a  tran.tlation  which,  though  good 
as  a  first  effort,  yet  needed  much  revision.  Now  we  have 
a  variety  of  publicatioas— the  Scriptures  have  been  revised 
and  publLshcd  in  convcnivm  forms — and  instead  of  being 
jfivfa   awa^.   Christian   books  arc  sold.    The   number  of 
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native  cvan^list<<  has  inctcAsed.  Native  pastors  have 
beca  appointed  to  the  churches.  Out-stations  have  been 
formed.  And  the  prngress  of  the  mission  would  have 
been  greater  slill,  had  the  Directors  of  our  Society  beca 
able  to  respond  to  the  appeals  wc  have  made  from  time 
to  time  for  extension  of  our  work. 

'Nor  must  the  bicxsing  which  has  attended  the  eflTorts 
of  the  female  members  of  the  mission  be  omitteti ;  witness 
the  pious  and  intelligent  wives  and  mothers  raitted  up  in 
the  Boarding  School,  and  the  flourishing  girU'  day  schools 
that  have  been  established. 

'So  much  for  the  past:  what  of  the  future?  Have  we 
not  good  grounds  for  believing  that  prc^rcM  will  go  on  iii 
an  increasing  ratio — that  the  results  in  coming  years  will 
be  even  greater  than  in  the  pa.st  ?  As  a  recent  writer  has 
truly  said :  "  India  is  just  entering  upon  a  career  of 
transition,  preparatory'  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  order 
of  things,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  bch'eve  that  the 
native  Christian  community,  which  is  making  steady  and 
solid  progress  in  even,'  direction,  is  destined  to  piay  by 
no  means  an  insignificant  part  in  the  regeaeration  of  iheir 
countrj'."  Vcs.  faith  can  realize  even  now  a  glorious 
|>Fospect-  Steadfast  and  persevering  effort  is  alone  needed 
to  bring  about  a  grand  consummation  '.' 

The  jubilee  celebrations  were  barely  over  when  the 
veteran's  labours  on  earth  ceased,  and  he  passed  to  the 
higher  service  of  heaven.  On  February  9,  18K7,  he  gently 
slept  away.  Four  years  later  another  South  Indian 
veteran,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Coles,  died,  on  January  3,  1891. 
He  began  and  he  closed  his  long  career  of  forty-sc\-cn 
years'  service  at  Bangalore,  although  it  was  at  Bctlar>- 
that  he  spent  the  years   1S49  to  if(R6'. 

In  1*^74  the  Rev.  Colin  Campbell,  who  for  nearly 
forty  years  had  been  on  the  active  staff  of  tlie  Society, 
retired.  When  on  the  point  of  relinquishing  wijrk  he  said: 
"  Preaching  to  the  heathen  in  town  and  country,  in  the 

*  StHjamin  tlitt,  pfk  i7S-6d> 
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we  loc^ue.  nas  l>c«n  my  pnnci 
my  time  in  ]ndi<t.  I  luve  laboured  according  to  the  grace 
given,  and  t  praise  God  for  what '  I  have  seen  of  the 
progress  of  the  work  »)incc  I  came  to  India  in  iH.^j-'  To 
succeed  htm  in  thi.i  special  department  of  evangelistic  and 
inerating  service,  the  Directors  had  in  1873  appointed 
the  Rev.  E.  r.  Rice.  R.A.,  a  son  of  Ilcnjamin  Rice;  and 
he,  for  the  next  eighteen  years,  itinerated  over  the  large 
district  connected  with  Dangalore.  In  1H92  be.  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Mtckling  and  Mr.  Cairns,  established  a  new 
mission  at  Chikka  Ilallapura.  thirty-five  miles  north  of 
Bangalore,  a  place  which  for  many  years  had  been  worked 
as  an  out-slation.  His  work  in  Rangalorc  then  passed  to 
the  care  of  the  Kcv.  W.  J.  Lawrtncc. 

Towards  the  end  of  iKX;  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Slater  removed 
from  Madr;is  to  Rnn^alore,  to  carry  on  his  special  work 
among  educated  non-Christian  Hindus.  From  Banga- 
lore as  a  centre  Mr.  Slater  aUo  vi-Mted  other  large  towns, 
sudi  a:s  Hellar)',  Bclgaum,  and  Cuddapah.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  recent  and  mast  important  developments 
of  missioa-work  in  India.  The  Government  schools  and 
univernities  arc  rapidly  educating  large  numbers  of  the 
highest  caste  Hindus,  and  at  the  .same  time  almost 
ostentatiously  refusing  to  c.v:ert  the  slightest  rcl^^iou^ 
influence  upon  them.  Government  provides  an  education 
that  almost  neccssiirily  and  automatically  shatters  any  faith 
lhe>'  have  in  Hinduism,  and  makes  English  essential  to 
Government  employ.  Hindus  are  thus  exposed  to  the 
assaults  d(  Western  infidelity,  and  yet  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment has  so  frowned  upon  Christianity,  that  until  quite 
recently  it  was  a  positive  disadvantage  for  a  native 
in  respect  to  employment  to  be  an  avowed  Christiaa 
Until  recent  years  also  there  has  been  a  lack  of  fully 
qualified  native  Christians.  The  mission  schools  now 
ira  out  large  numbers  of  men  annually,  quite  as  wcU 
utpped  as  those  who  go  through  the  Government  schools, 
who  in  addition  have  received  a  good  ktad  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  and  of  the  essential  Christian  doctrines,  yet 
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over  whose  )ie>irt.s  and  consciences  the  truth  has  so  far 
obuined  no  controlling  power.  In  the  hands  of  this  class, 
able,  intell^cnt,  educated,  bound  to  come  to  the  front 
and  to  exert  a  controlling  influence  in  social  and  in  pohtical 
life,  a  large  part  of  the  future  of  India  lies.  Missionaries 
of  all  Societies  are  feeling  more  and  more  the  importance 
of  bringing  Christianity  to  bear  upon  these  men;  and  to 
aid  in  the  special  work  of  teaching  them,  Mr.  Slater  and 
other  experienced  men  have  been  set  apart.  Mr.  Slater 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  in  his  annual  reports  a  ver\' 
interesting  review  of  the  attitude  of  ihc  educated  Hindu 
community  throughout  India,  in  addition  to  a  dcscriptioa 
of  the  work  annually  attempted  and  accomplished  in 
Bangalore  and  the  district.  Some  extracts  from  that  issued 
for  the  year  1K94  will  show  how  important,  how  attractive, 
how  necessary,  and  how  difficult  this  department  of  service 
has  become.  This  contact  of  the  best-educated  and  yet 
non-Christian  mind  of  India  with  the  Gospel  and  with  the 
culture  of  the  West,  represents  what  will  doubtless  be  the 
great  conflict  in  India  during  the  next  century  of  missionary 
labour  and  Christian  influence. 

Mr.  Slater  refers  to  two  movements  which  deeply  stirred 
the  currents  of  Hindu  thought — the  visit  of  Mrs.  Bcsant  lo 
India,  and  her  lectures  there  ;  and  the  career  and  teaching, 
especially  at  the  Chicago  Parliament  of  Religions,  of  Swamt 
\^ivekananda. 

'AH  these  outside  influences,  not  forgetting  the  cru.'sadc 
of  Swami  Vivekananda  in  America  and  his  eloquent 
exposition  of  philo.sophic  Hinduism,  h.ive  had  the  efTeci  of 
stimulating  national  thought  and  pride  ;  and  just  as  u 
patriotic  feeling  in  political  matters  manifests  iLself  in  the 
Indian  National  Congress  movement,  so  in  religion  a  .spirit 
of  revival  is  visible  throughout  the  country,  in  some  places 
even  working  towards  an  organised  Hindu  Church.  It  is 
one  of  the  wavelets  of  the  great  roll  of  civilization  coming 
from  the  West ;  and,  regarded  aa  a  .sign  of  the  deep  and 
wide  changes  that  arc  slowly  spreading  over  Indian  .society, 
it  certainly  deserves  attention.      Under  the  influence  of 
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British  rule.  India  1.1  being  stirred  as  she  never  was  before. 
The  prevailing  feeling  at  the  present  lime  i$  o»e  of  general 
unrest.  For  good  or  for  evil,  many  of  the  thing.s  that  arc 
old  are  passing  away ;  much  that  H  new  to  Indian  thought 
and  life  is  pressing  itself  fomard.  Instead  of  the  studied 
silence  of  the  past  towards  religious  questions,  there  is 
a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with  many  Hindu  bclief»  and 
rites;  a  constant  discussion  of  relipous  themes,  and  a  con- 
sequent unsettling  of  long-established  faiths,  and  a  reaching 
out  after  something  purer  and  more  reasonable.  The  same 
feeling  is  manifested  in  regard  to  social  customs  and  political 
institutions. 

'  It  is  remarkable,  however.  tJiat  this  feeling  docs  not 
seek  fuililinent  in  the  same  direction ;  but  while  striving 
after  a  Western  ideal  in  regard  to  social  and  political 
amelioration,  it  looks  to  a  revival  of  the  most  ancient 
national  ideas  in  regard  to  religion.  For  the  fonner,  the 
modem  Hindus  welcome  the  light  of  Wcsleni  guidance; 
but  as  for  the  latter,  they  seem  at  present  lo  refuse  10 
rccof^nize  the  right  of  the  We:«t  to  guide  them. 

'This  is  sometimes  explained  by  the  conviction,  said  to  be 
gaining  ground  among  the  educated  classes,  that  the  West  is 
by  no  means  .superior  to  the  Kasi,  either  in  point  of  morality 
or  of  religion.  Others  who  look  dee|>cr.  and  are  inclined 
to  be  more  friendly,  sec  nothing  in  Christianity  to  justify 
tbe  belief  that  its  acceptance  by  the  Mast  should  lead  to 
moral  corruption ;  they  rather  ba.sc  the  present  somewhat 
defiant  atlittidcof  Hinduism  on  the  more  hopeful  ground  of 
the  essential  similarity  between  the  two  religions.  It  is 
beooming  mure  and  more  p;itcnt.  they  say,  to  all  carelul 
students,  that  the  great  religions  of  the  world — such  as 
Brahoianism,  Iluddhism.  and  Christianity — do  not  dilfer 
materially  in  their  essential  piinciples  and  in  their  more 
important  teachings ;  and  that  any  future  creed  which  the 
Hindus  may  accept,  will  have  to  come  in  the  guise  of  an 
oulgrowth  from  the  system  based  on  their  own  ancient 
revelation. 

la  two  directions,  however,  the  inherent  weakness  of 
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Hinduism  is  manifesting  itself.  If  it  looks  to  a  m'ival  of 
the  national  faith  in  regard  to  religion,  how  is  it  that  it 
looks  to  the  West  for  its  social  and  political  ideas?  In 
this  strange  divergence,  it  confe»j£s  its  utter  weaknes*  as 
a  social  force;  that  there  is  nothing  in  its  ancient  institu- 
tions to  revive  which  will  fit  the  nation  for  its  keen  stni^Ie 
for  existence ;  but  that  for  the  elaboration  of  a  better  order 
in  society  it  must  look  ouuide  itself.  This  severance  of 
religion  from  sociology;  this  failure  of  Hinduism  as 
a  reforming  agency,  a  rc|;cncrator  of  society,  an  instrument 
of  progress,  robs  it  of  half  its  strength,  and  encourages  the 
Christian  advocate  to  hope  that,  as  the  thoughtful  men  of 
India  come  to  study  the  sociological  results  of  Christ's 
religion  in  the  West,  and  sec  it  to  be  the  pioneer  of  all  tnic 
progress,  the  only  effective  agency  in  destroying  the  old 
evils,  they  may  be  led  to  pay  a  deeper  respect  to  its 
underlying  and  distinctive  truths. 

'  Another  confession  of  the  weakness  of  Hinduism  appears 
in  its  new  treatment  of  converts  to  Christianity.  Hitherto 
a  caste  convert  has  generally  been  regarded  as  cutting 
himself  off  from  Hinduism  for  ever,  and  be  has  been 
treated  as  dead.  Now,  however,  this  cxdusivencss  is 
relaxing,  and  the  door  is  open  for  the  convert  to  return. 
Hinduism,  acted  on  by  forces  that  can  be  no  longer  ignored, 
cannot  afford  to  be  as  imperious  and  independent  as  it  has 
been ;  and  overtures  arc  made  to  the  deserters.  This 
compromising  attitude  on  the  part  of  Hinduism  is  an 
unmistakable  sign  of  weakness, 

'Christianity  and  Hinduism  are  now  meeting  face  to  face; 
and  the  great  lament  which  we  as  missionaries  have  to  raise 
is  in  respect  to  the  tetu  of  mind  generally  prevalent  in  the 
country.  To  so  many  minds,  religious  truths  appear  to 
be  little  more  than  the  material  on  which  to  exercise  the 
iiq^nuity  of  controversy  and  speculation.  There  is  enot^h 
and  to  spare  of  criticism  ami  discussion  ;  but  serious  thought 
and  earnest  inquiry  are  very  rare.  Iic>ides  the  spirit  of 
false  patriotism  that  is  abroad,  the  inatcrialistic  tendency 
of  the  age  deadei»  the  concern  for  spiritual  thii^s.  Interest 
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Mn  mere  woHiily  pursuit!)  .iml  in  amassing  wealth  seems  lo 

be  just  nou-  all-abidofbtng  ;  iiikI  the  "  gospel  of  getting  on  " 

gains  more  hearers  than  any  other.     If  one  had  not  firm 

faith  in  the  instinctive  rc)igiou!incs5  of  the  Hindu  nature, 

«w;ll  as  in  the  unfailing  power  of  the  Gospel  of  ChrLst, 

And  therefore  the  persuasion  that  a  reaction  in  favour  of 

pMiiive  religious  belief  nni^t  assuredly  come,  the  outlook 

vovld  be  disheartening.     But  history  is  bound  to  repeat 

>belf  in  India  ;  and  when  the  people  have  removed  every 

cod  from  their  puntheon,  they  will  turn  in  thctr  need  to 

the  one  true  object  of  human  hope  and  worship— God  in 

Quilt 

"Wjth  these  mingled  experiences,  gained  by  constant 
(onuct  with  the  educated  classes,  I  have  laboured  through 
*Mher  year  with  ever- increasing  interest  and  thankfulness. 
Tie  work  has  been  carried  on  upon  the  old  lines — lectures, 
dnOHsions,  classes,  house- visitation,  literature;  it  being 
dificult  to  devise  any  new  and  more  suitable  methods, 
llut  tomelhing  more  than  lectures  and  discussions  and 
c^'n  classes  is  required  in  order  to  get  into  friendly  touch 
and  intimate  relations  with  Hindu  gentlemen,  so  as  to 
undmiand  their  thought  and  rcli^ous  position  ;  and  that 
■>  private  interviews.  Many  of  my  most  pleasant  and 
profitable  hours — generally  in  the  early  morning  between 
nghl  and  ten,  and  occauonally  in  the  afternoon— have  been 
ipent  in  this  way.     All  sh-idcs  of  thought  are  met  with  ; 

I  from  sheer  religious  indilYurcncc.  up  throiigh  the  gradations 
of  nutnialism,  pessimism,  agnosticism,  pantheism,  and 
tbeism,  lo  tne  mind  distinctly  influenced  by  the  teaching 
wd  spint  of  Christ,  In  no  country  is  the  attitude  towards 
"^ligious  questions  ao  diversilicd,  and  the  fermentation  of 
tbgught  »o  great." 

At  ihe  CitlcutCa  Missionary  Conference,  1H91-3,  Mr. 
Slaitt  read  an  exhaustive  ]>aper  on  this  great  subject 
of  work  among  the  educated  classes'.     He  showed  that 

'  AD  tbt  ftyvn  >nil  Iptrcbn  al  Ihii  mmIiiii  iil  ihr  I  unlcttacc  tar  full  of 
**''*l':  WbnMlioB  upon  thn  no>i   im[>unaiit  tntijcci.    Sec  Repoii,  vol.  t. 
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although  in  1R91  only  oiu:;-Rcventh  of  the  population  had 
received  UN/  education,  and  that  only  about  thrcc-quurtcn 
of  a  million — that  is,  one  out  of  every  ^Xo — could  speak 
Kng)i»h,  yet  in  this  number  were  included  the  leaders  of 
society,  of  public  opinion,  of  reform,  and  that  no  classes 
flood  in  greater  need  of  the  Gosjjel.  He  then  gaw 
a  masterly  summary  of  the  preiirnt  position  of  things  in 
India  : — 

"Owing  to  pantheistic  perversion,  the  depraved  yet  proud 
Hindu  intellect,  which  fails  to  see  any  necessary  con- 
nection between  conviction  and  praclicc,  needs  to  be 
regenerated  no  less  than  the  heart  and  conscience. 
Intellect  and  culture,  apart  fK)m  moral  stamina  and  wlll- 
]H>wer,  have  often  proved  perilous  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  State.  The  secular  and  destructive  system  of  eduea* 
tion  that  prevails  so  largely  in  India,  falls  to  supply  any 
new  principle  ofgooiJ ;  and  ihe  Government  has,  in  recent 
\'cars,  become  alarmed  at  the  growing  want  of  reverence 
and  obedience  in  its  schools  and  D^lli^ges.  Old  restraints 
and  religious  sanctions  are  gone,  and  tlare  arc  new  dangers 
ahead.  Drifting  from  the  old  moorings,  without  rudder  oc 
chart  to  steer  by,  many  make  early  shipwreck  of  their 
souls.  There  is  the  intellectual  rock  of  rationalism  or 
agnosticism,  and  the  moral  rocks  of  unchasLily  and  intem- 
perance, on  which  it  is  to  be  feaied  an  increasing  number 
of  young  lives  arc  driven.  Losing  faith  in  the  Hindu 
marvels,  aiid  observing  that  many  scicnlitic  minds  of  the 
West  have  rejected  traditional  Christianity,  many  Incline 
to  disbelieve  in  any  revelation  beyond  that  afforded  by 
Nature,  and  to  condemn  all  miraculous  religions  an  ia- 
ventions  of  designing  priestcraft. 

'One  of  the  commontst  complaints  of  the  day  U  the 
weakness  of  the  native  ministry — the  lack  of  highly 
educated  and  forceful  men.  The  efficiency  of  natives  in 
the  past  has  been,  the  late  Hishop  Caldwell  stated, "  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  education  and  atUiinments,"  And  if 
we  arc  to  get  a  supply  of  sucli  men.  we  must  look,  in  the 
main,  to  the   educated   classes.     The   leaders   of   Hindu 
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religious  movetncnts,  such  as  the  Urahmo  Samaj,  the  men 
who  have  exercised  power  over  their  countiymcn,  have 
come  from  these  classes :  and  thoroughly  transformed  in 
nxture,  sanctified  through  and  through  by  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  they  must  furnish  the  Indian  Church  with  the  best 
trained  ministers,  the  skilled  evangelists,  the  professors  of 
theological  schools,  and  the  writers  of  its  Christian  literature. 
If  we  are  to  touch  Hinduism  proper,  we  must  have  men  of 
lutK-e  genius  and  temperament,  of  Eastern  fervour  and 
individuality,  who,  acquainted  with  Indian  religious  thought 
and  life, shall  symp<ithetica1ly  approach  Hindu  minds;  men 
who  shall  not  transplant  English  or  American  or  German 
Christianity,  and  present  a  Christ,  as  Chandra  Sen  itscd  to 
t^y, ''  in  hat  and  boots,"  but  who  shall  sow  the  seed  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  let  it  grow;  who,  nurtured  on  the  varioux 
learnings  of  the  1-^st  and  the  VWst.  shall  interpret  the 
pnctkal  West  to  the  philosophic  Kast,  and  show  that 
the  religion  of  Christ  is  in  accord  with  the  best  sentiments 
of  India's  best  mind»  *.  .  . . 

'The  altitude  of  educated  Hindus  towards  their  own 
religion  and  towards  Christianity  depends  ver>'  largely  on 
the  influences  in  which  ihcy  have  been  brougtit  up, 
and  on  the  localities  where  they  have  been  trained.  The 
difference  between  those  who  have  received  a  purely  secular 
education  and  tho>c  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  earnest, 
thoughtful  Christian  teaching  is  frequently  very  marked. 
Even  in  those  more  advanced  in  life,  who  attendetia  mission 
school  far  back-  in  their  eariier  years,  the  Gospel  appeal 
often  meets  with  a  sensitive  response. 

'Biahmoism  has,  I  believe,  been  wcllnigh  stationary 
since  the  death  of  Chandra  Sen.  In  the  south,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  nowhere  conspicuous.  But  the  worthy  elements 
of  Brahmoism — prayer,  repentance,  moral  struggle,  self- 
cSidng  consecration  to  God,  active  philanthropy,  and 
radical,  sodal,  and  domestic  reforms  —  are  essentially 
Christian,  and  can  fiourisli  only  in  genuine  Christian  soil. 

■  Ob  iU«  Mbj(«t  gtMnitytn  Hiatht  Pailen.  hr  J.  Kow  Mumy,  U.A.. 
t  KlkaUt  of  Si.  Joha'i  Culic|;«,  CosiUIiIkc. 
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In  the  meantime.  Brahmoism  is  being  overshadowed  by 
the  Aryan  Revival. 

■Set  on  foot  by  the  Arj'a  Samaj  of  North  India,  and 
fanned  by  that  pride  of  nationality  which  has  been  stirring 
in  the  country,  and  by  the  zeal  and  propaganda  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  which  extols  the  past  glories  of  the 
East :  above  all,  put  upon  its  mcltlc  by  the  advancing 
power  of  Christianity,  this  Indian  renaissance  or  revival, 
not  so  much  of  religion  as  of  philosophy,  maintains  that, 
in  its  purified  form,  Hinduism  is  well  able  to  hold  its  own 
against  ever}'  other  form  of  faith.  It  has,  without  doubt, 
checked  for  a  time  the  extension  of  the  Christian  Church, 
having  come,  in  many  cases,  between  Christ  and  the 
awakened  conscience  of  the  Hindus.  Briefly  described,  it 
opposes  Indian  theism — the  supposed  monotheism  of  the 
Vcdas— to  what  is  called  foreign  theism,  and  thus  enlists 
on  its  side  the  patriotic  preference  for  Indian  literature  and 
thought. 

■This  development,  which  will  naturally  attract  man 
of  the  best  minds,  has  been  sympathetically  watched  by 
Christian  missionaries,  and  can  be  wUely  guided  only 
under  the  impulse  of  that  larger,  brighter,  healthier  thought 
now  happily  prevailing  in  the  best  theology  of  the  day; 
though  the  final  struggle  in  India  will  not  be  between 
Christianity  and  a  purified  Hinduism,  but  between  Christ 
and  unbelief.  We  may  rest  assured  of  two  things :  first, 
that  only  a  simple  and  broad  presentation  of  Christianity, 
appc-iling  to  rational  intuitions,  attaching  less  importance 
to  dogma  and  far  more  to  life,  and  in  touch  with  all  true 
social  and  political  aspirations,  will  be  accepted  by  pro- 
gressive India:  and,  secondly,  that  Christianity  will  never 
become  a  national  power  as  long  as  the  people  feel  thai 
it  is  prejudicial  to  their  native  customs  and  habits  of  life: 
that  it  dcnaiionali>:cs  those  who  accept  it,  and  so  withdraws 
from  them  a  large  body  of  their  countrymen. 

'With  these  provisos,  the  outlook  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  though  perplexing  and  disheartening, 
is  brightened  with  hope.     It  is  a  time  of  transition.     The 
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y  is  steadily  clcarinf;.  Bigoted  hostility,  though  still 
deep  and  pronounced,  is  nothing  like  what  it  was.  Tlic 
best  thought  of  India  turns  not  towards  Hinduism  hut 
ton-ards  Christ.  He,  who  used  to  be  blasphemed,  i.t  now 
revered.  There  \s  a  general  admiration  of  HLh  life  and 
ministry  and  moral  greatness,  an  acknowledgement  that  He 
is  ihc  crowD  of  character,  the  highest  product  of  nature, 
ibotigh  still  a  holding  back  from  Ilim  the  sceptte  of  divine 
authority. 

'Until  the  whole  social  system  relaxes  this  must  continue 
to  be  our  greatest  ob>taclc.  Tyrannical  custom,  intense 
conservatism,  popular  sentiment  hereditary-  prejudice — to 
change  which  is  to  sin — art-  at  once  the  strength  and  wcak- 
ncsn  of  Hinduism.  India's  great  need  is  that  awakening  of 
conscience  and  religious  convictions,  under  a  sense  of  sin 
aod  the  jMwer  of  the  Cross,  which  «hall  coura^euusly  and 
loyally  suflfer  -*thc  loss  of  all  things"  that  it  "may  gain 
Christ  and  be  found  in  Him."  * 

3.  Belc;auu  Belgaum  is  a  district  in  the  southern  pan 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  is  the  only  station  occupied 
hy  the  Society  in  that  presidency.  The  district  covers 
4 1^57  square  miles,  and  has  a  population  of  about  9co,ooc. 
The  town  of  Belgaum — a  military  station — contains  about 
J3,coo  people.  Marathi,  Hinduslani.  and  Canarese  arc 
spoken,  the  last  being  the  leading  vernacular.  In  \^lo 
the  ctNnmanding  ofBccr  at  this  station,  which  is  about  130 
miles  north-west  of  Bcllary,  applied  to  Messrs.  Hands  and 
Keeve  at  Bellary  to  send  him  3  missionary  who  could  work 
among  the  troops,  promising  his  stip|x>rt  should  one  be 
sent.  This  request  was  granted,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor 
went.  He  settled  at  Belgaum  in  September,  1820,  and 
a  Christian  Church  was  soon  ot^anixcd  there-  In  1^30  the 
Rev.  W.  Bcynon  was  transferred  thither  from  Bcllary,  and 
acted  as  colleague  to  Taylor  until  the  lattcr's  rclircmeut 
in  i«54- 

From  the  commencement  of  the  mission  much  lime  was 
devoted  to  tlic  public  jircaching  of  the  Gaspel  in  Belgaum 
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and  Shaporc  and  surrounding  country;  and  to  the  education 
of  the  young.  Chapels  were  built,  and  KngHsh,  Canaresc, 
and  Tamil  congregations  collected.  Ky  1 8^8  upward.<i  or400 
natives  had  been  bapti/.cd,  of  whom  more  than  half  were 
adults,  chiefly  Tamil  people,  and  a  few  Muhammadans. 
Of  the  number  baptized,  the  proportion  of  Canarc.sc  j>coplc 
is  stated  to  have  been  from  thirty  to  thirty- five.  The  first 
Canarese  converts  were  two  Brahmans,  Ohondappa  and 
Dcvappa,  who  were  exposed  to  great  persecution,  and  lost 
considerable  property.  They  were  enabled,  however,  to 
remain  .steadfast,  and  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ  at  a  good 
old  age. 

About  the  year  1 8^0  Messrs. Taylor  and  Bcynon  extended 
their  labours  to  Dharvvar,  where  they  were  invited  to 
establish  a  permanent  mission,  but  were  unable  to  comply. 
The  .tiation  was  subsequently  occupied  by  the  missionaries 
of  the  Basel  Society.  For  many  years  Mr.  Bcynon  was  in 
the  habit  of  attending  the  great  festival  of  Yellamma,  at 
which,  among  other  odious  rites  practised,  was  that  of  visiting 
the  shrine  in  a  slate  of  perfect  nudity.  By  Mr.  Beynon's 
exertions  in  memorializing  the  Governtncnt,  this  obnoxious 
practree,  and  also  that  of  hook-swinging,  was  prohibited. 

Mr.  Taylor  continual  in  active  service  until  ahmit  1857, 
and  he  died  at  Bombay  in  j8/;y,  Mr^  Bcynon  retired  in 
1870,  after  forty-five  years"  uninterrupted  service,  during 
which  he  had  never  revisited  England.  After  a  \\sil  to 
England  he  returned  to  Bclgaum  in  1871,  where  he  died 
in  1878.  On  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  the  addreas 
presented  to  him  by  the  native  community  not  only  sums 
up  his  long  life  of  quiet  unobtrusive  labour,  but  it  also 
sketches  the  first  half  century  of  the  Society's  Christian 
work  in  Bclgaum  :— 

'  You  have  been  to  us  a  friend  in  need  and  a  faithful 
counsellor  in  our  difficulties.  Your  connection  with  the 
Belgautn  Mission  English  school  will  be  held  in  per- 
petual remembrance.  This  school  has  the  great  credit  of 
being  the  first  English  school  in  Belgaum  ;  there  was  no 
Government  school  here  until  twenty  years  later.     It  has 
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supplied  the  various  branches  of  the  public  service  with 
compcient  young  men:  and  to  this  day  they  are  holding 
responsible  posts  in  the  revenue,  judicial,  engineer,  postal, 
educational,  and  other  departments.  You  and  your  laic 
lamented  colleaRue,  the  Kcv.  J.  Ta>'lor,  have  been  the  first 
to  open  vernacular  schools  for  boys  and  girls  tn  this  place. 
Hundreds  of  children,  who  would  have  been  otherwise  the 
MMirce  of  misery  to  their  parents  and  of  mischief  to  the 
public,  have  been  thus  brought  under  restraint  and  regu- 
larity, and  fitted  for  higher  branches  of  learning.  Female 
education  in  this  part  of  the  couRtr>'  owes  its  origin  to  you. 

■  Those  of  us  who  have  embraced  the  faith  which  you 
came  to  preach  to  our  countrymen,  beg  leave  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  work  of  your  mission.  God  has  blessed  your 
joint  labours  in  the  conversion  of  many  souls.  You  have 
been  permitted  to  see  the  fruit  of  your  labours.  You 
)uve  not  only  ."own  the  seed,  but  in  some  measure  gathered 
the  fruit.  The  tender  plant  of  a  native  Church  (both 
Canarcse  and  1'amil)  in  Kelgaum  has  taken  root  in  the 
wil.  The  evidence  of  its  life  is  seen  in  the  organization 
of  three  churches  and  a  n^uiarly  ordained  native  ministry 
To  maintain  the  ordinance;*  of  religion. 

•  In  the  mtiltiplicily  of  your  dutic-t  as  a  teacher  of  the 
young  am!  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  you  have  not  been 
wholly  unmindful  of  literary  labours.  Vou  were  the  first 
to  translate  into  Canarese  tlic  first  part  of  Bunyan'* 
Ptigrim'i  Progress,  and  some  tracts  which  arc  slill  in 
circulation. 

•We  cannot  close  this  humble  address  without  paying 
a  tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Reynon,  who 
has  been  indeed  a  helpmeet  lo  you.  She  has  always 
taken  an  active  p.irt  in  the  work  of  the  mission,  and  we 
gratefully  remember  her  labours  in  the  Sunday -school, 
and  in  the  visitation  of  our  families.' 

In  January.  1X67,  Mr.  James  .Smith  reached  Bclgaum. 
and  in  1871  Mr.  J.  G.  Hawker.  From  that  time  till  1^95 
these  two  were  in  chaige  of  the  mission.  In  i(IH6  J.  W. 
Roberts  wu  appointed  for  evangelistic  work,  but  his  health 
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failed  after  only  two  or  three  years'  service.  The  Decen- 
nial Report,  tH9i,  thus  summed  up  the  later  condition  of 
the  mission. 

*  The  care  of  the  churches  has,  of  course,  occupied  much 
time  and  attention.  Schools  have  been  carefully  fostered, 
and  in  nearly  ail  cases  have  ^hown  a  tendency  to  grow. 
Tlie  High  School  has  been  markedly  succctsful.  In  i8Si 
it  had  337  pupils;  in  tii^o  it  contained  433.  In  1881  it 
jtasted  five  matriculates;  in  iHgo  it  passed  thirty>one  in 
Matriculation  and  University  Final  School  examinations, 
which  arc  of  about  equal  difhculty.  In  1K81  the  fees 
amounted  to  H67  rupees;  in  1890  to  .^,3Ki  rupees.  In  the 
vernacular  boys'  and  girls'  schools  anil  in  the  Sunday- 
schools  there  had  been  a  noticeable  increase. 

'  In  evangelistic  work  the  decade  has  bcun  marked  by 
a  successful  effort  to  carry  the  Gas[>el  to  every  Canarcse- 
spcaking  town,  village,  and  hamlet  within  the  bounds  of 
the  district.  In  accomplishing  this  purpose  about  5,500 
square  miles  were  traversed  {many  of  ihem  again  ami 
again),  1,300  different  towns  and  villages  visited,  and  about 
a  million  of  population  touched.  Accompanying  and 
supplementing  the  efforts  of  the  preacher  have  been  those 
of  the  colporteur.  Thruughout  the  whole  district  two, 
and  sometimes  more,  colporteurs  have  been  persistently 
-soliciting  attention  to  their  books,  and  have  succeeded  in 
leaving  among  non-Christian  people  3,1.081  Scriptures  and 
33,735  tracts,  receiving  from  them  1,130  rupees  in  payment- 

'  Knowledge  has  increased,  desires  have  been  excited, 
opinions  have  been  affected  ;  but  only  liftecn  have  been 
baptized  from  heathenism,  and  scarcely  any  of  these  as 
the  result  of  direct  effort.  But  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  comes  not  with  observation,  and  while 
gathering  few  out  of  Hinduism  into  professed  connection 
with  the  Christian  Church,  we  have  seen,  with  much  joy, 
many  indications  of  the  Spirit's  presence  and  working  in 
the  hearers  of  His  Word. 

'The  English  services  conducted  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays  for  the  soldiers  have  been  well  attended,  and 
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lave  been  greatly  ble«scd.  The  native  churches  in  Bd^um 
and  Shapore  make  ver^-  slow  progres*.  partly  because  the 
"  oflTencc  of  the  cross  "  is  still  very  great  among  the  Hindu 
people  of  the»c  towm.*.  but  partly  aI*o,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
because  the  Christians  themselves  have  very  imperfectly 
karaed  of  Christ,  and  exhibit  a  painful  amount  of  weakness. 
Evangelistic  meetings  are  carried  on  regularly  in  both 
places,  and  a  considerable  number  of  persons  have  ccMDC 
to  hear  the  Gospel,  some  becoming  rre<)uent  and  interested 
Ifsteoers.' 

la  189a  the  Rev,  Thoma-s  Haines  was  transferred  from 
Bcllary  to  Belgaum,  to  act  as  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Hawkcf 
and  Mr.  Smith. 
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III.  Telucu  Missions.  The  Tclugu  language,  the 
•  Italian  of  the  East,'  is  spoken  by  about  20,000,000  Hindus 
who  live  along  the  lower  basins  of  the  Kistna  and  the 
Godavcri  rivers.  The  mission-work  among  these  people 
has  been  carried  on  al  four  centres:  Vjzagapatam,  Bellary, 
Cuddapah.  and  Nundial. 

I.  VlEACAPATAM  AND  ViZIANACRAM.  The  early  history 
of  this  station  is  given  in  Chapter  MI.  Tlie  fact  that 
t»-cnty-scvcn  years  passed  from  the  arrival  of  Cran  before 
a  single  native  convert  was  won  iltustratfs  the  hardness 
of  the  work  and  the  difficulty  of  many  of  these  fields. 
Mr.  Pritchett  died  in  1834,  Mr.  Gordon  in  1828,  and 
Mr.  Dawson  in  1831.  For  three  >-ears  the  station  was 
inthout  a  missionary,  but  in  183=5  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Gordon, 
»n  ci  the  former  missionary,  took  up  the  work.  Con* 
sidcrablc  educational  work  had  been  done,  and  Mr.  Gordon 
had  a  good  knowledge  of  the  vernacular.  Under  his  care 
the  Brstfruits  of  the  mission — two  or  three  native  women 
— were  gathered  into  the  church.  In  the  .-^ame  ye;ir  the 
Rev.  B.  Porter  joined  the  mission,  and  in  1836  a  chapel, 
boldinj;  300  people,  was  built.  In  1837  there  were  four 
native  communicants,  and  in  1841  fourteen.     In  1840  the 
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Rev.  John  Hay  joined  ihe  mission,  and  gave  himself 
largely  to  educational  work,  Mr.  Porter  having  great 
gifts  as  an  evangelist.  In  1844  the  latter  was  sent  to 
Cuddapah.  In  1)^43  Mr.  Gurdon  returned  to  India,  after 
an  absence,  due  to  illness,  of  neatly  three  years. 

About  the  year  i}<44  the  Directors  determined  to  abolish 
the  small  vernacular  schools,  taught  by  untrained  teachers, 
who  were  found  to  exert  over  their  pupils  an  influence 
sadly  at  variance  with  the  main  object  of  their  appoint* 
mcnt ;  and  in  place  of  them,  to  devote  all  the  available 
strength  and  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  mission  to  one 
Angto-vemacular  school  of  a  higher  order.  But  in  those 
days,  except  in  the  presidential  towns,  very  little  induce- 
ment was  held  out  to  the  natives  to  accept  such  instruction 
as  was  then  olfercd  to  them.  Education  was  then,  2a 
indeed  it  mainly  is  now,  a  mere  marketable  commodity, 
and  the  supply  was  equal  to  the  demand.  This  was  the 
first  Anglo-vernacular  school  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 

For  many  years  a  printing  press  was  maintained  in 
Vizagapatam,  and  the  Telugu  Scriptures,  books,  and  tracts 
sent  out  from  it  circulated  wherever  Telugu  is  spoken — 
from  Madras  to  Ganjam. 

In  1847  Pulipaka  Jagannadham,  who  in  the  Anglo-ver- 
nacular school  for  the  first  time  heard  idolatry  denounced 
as  sinful,  avowed  his  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only 
Saviour.  His  conversion  roused  such  a  storm  of  opposition, 
that  the  magistrate  in  charge  of  the  station  felt  it  necessary 
to  call  for  a  lai^c  military  escort  to  protect  him  on  his  way 
to  the  mission  house.  Mr.  Jagannadham  was  ordained  in 
lS57,and  appointed  to  succeed  the  Rev.  L.  Valctt  in  charge 
of  the  mission  at  Chicacole. 

I"  ^^5i'  ^  day  scliuo!  for  caste  girls  was  begun  by 
Mrs.  Hay,  in  which  there  were  at  one  time  as  many  as 
100  children  under  instruction.  The  average  attendance 
was  about  sixty.  Tliey  were  taught  the  elements  of  general 
,  knuwlcdge,  and  the  truths  of  the  Go^pel ;  and  were  also 
instructed  in  those  branches  of  female  industry  that  might 
be  useful  to  them  in  future  life. 
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In  1855  the  Rev.  John  S.  Wardlaw,  M.A.,  was  trins. 
fcrred  from  Bcllarj'  to  this  mission,  for  the  purpose  of  more 
efficient  co-operation  with  Mr,  May  in  the  preparation  of 
a  new  and  morcaccuratc  translation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
into  Telugu,  but  was  obliged  by  failure  of  hc-ilth  to  return 
to  Er^land  in  1858.  Mr.  Hay  was  also  sent  home  in  i860 ; 
and  at  that  time  the  An^lo-vernacular  schcol  was  broken 
up,  and  Mr.  Gordon  was  left  in  sole  charge  of  the  station. 

Ca«te  feeling  is  veiy  strong  and  firmly  maintained  in 
Vizagapatam.  The  natives  as  they  become  acquainted 
with  Christianity  recognize  that  it  is  impossible  to  retain 
caste  and  ycl  to  be  a  Christian.  This  was  long  a  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  who  wished  to  enter  the 
mUsion  school,  in  which  all  caste  distinctions  were  i|;nored ; 
but  in  later  years  the  Brahman  and  the  Pariah  have  been 
seen  in  close  fellowship,  aiding  each  other  in  the  preparation 
of  iheir  tasks.  Neither  here  nor  elsewhere  would  it  be  fair 
to  datm  for  direct  Christian  teaching  all  that  has  been 
done  to  undermine  and  abolish  Hinduism.  The  public 
adminbtration  of  jitsticc  in  the  courts;  the  abolition  of 
rites  once  deemed  holy,  but  which  the  most  bigoted 
Brahman  would  now  blush  to  acknowledge  as  having  ever 
belonged  to  tlic  religion  of  his  fathers;  the  waning  power 
of  the  Brahman  as  the  Sddra  rises  to  positions  of  influence ; 
the  absence  of  all  respect,  often  amounting  to  positive 
disrespect,  shown  to  caste  in  Government  offices  and 
schools;  the  mental  activity  called  forth  in  the  pursuit  of 
secular  wealth  and  position;  the  withdrawal  of  Govcm- 
tnenl  juHronagc  from  the  temples  and  temple-worship; — 
all  these  have  done  their  part  in  undermining  the  faith 
of  the  people,  and  preparing  them  for  a  great  religious 
revolution. 

About  the  middle  of  iHrt-^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hay  returned 
10  the  station,  and  in  February,  1867,  the  Rev.  Henry 
I>c  Vcre  Gookey  came  out,  apjxiintcd  to  reopen  the 
Angio-vcmacular  school,  which  he  did  i»  the  beginning 
of  if!6ti.  Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a  native  High 
School,  where  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  forbidden,  and 
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whicli  in  a  very  marlced  degree  was  under  the  patronage 
of  Government  ofTiciaU,  as  soon  si»  the  old  mission  itchool 
was  reopened  there  wa*  a  rush  into  it,  plainly  indicative 
of  the  imporlam  fact  that  the  reading  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures  i*  not  an  insuperable  barrier  in  the  way  of  those 
Hindus  who  seek  sound  education  for  their  sons. 

Mr.  jagannadham  was  at  ihia  time  recalled  from 
Chicacole  to  take  char^je  of  the  native  church  and  render 
assistance  in  the  restored  educational  institution. 

Severe  family  aflliction  necessitated  the  return  of 
Mr.  Hay  to  England,  and  the  mission  was  then,  iMfit),  left  in 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Gordon,  Gaokcy,  and  Jagannadham 
at  Vizagapatam,  and  Mr.  Thompson  at  Chicacole.  With 
such  a  body  of  workmen,  the  prospects  of  the  mission 
might  be  regarded  as  favourable ;  but  they  were  soon 
beclouded.  In  iS~i  Mr.  Dawson  was  absent,  on  the 
Nilgiris,  dangerously  ill:  Mrs.  Gookcy  died  in  1872,  and 
her  husband  was  ordered  home  by  his  medical  adviser. 
A  brief  sojourn  on  the  hills  seemed  to  restore  his  health, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  able  to  resume  his 
place  in  the  school  and  cnsagc  in  other  evangelistic  work 
at  the  station  along  with  Mr.  Gordon;  white  Mr  Hay. 
who  had  returned  to  the  station  in  April,  iK-i,  devoted 
a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  tianslation  and 
revision.  But  in  1875  entire  prostration  of  health  rendered 
it  necessary  for  both  Mr.  Gookcy  and  Mr.  Dawson  to 
leave  the  country.  Mr.  Dawson  died  on  his  way  home;  and 
M  r.  Gookey  was  forbidden  by  the  doctors  to  return  to  India. 

The  educational  institution  again  came  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Hay  in  1*175.  That  year  Mrs.  Gordon  died, 
and  Mr.  Gordon,  after  some  forty  years  of  faithful  labour, 
felt  constrained  to  retiic  In  i«76  Mr.  E.  Midwinter  and 
Mr.  n.  J.  GofTiii  were  appointed  lo  the  district.  The 
former  was  barely  allowed  to  survey  the  field  and  manilcst 
his  earnest  desire  to  be  engaged  in  it,  when  he  was  called 
away:  and  Mr.  Goffin  scllled  .-it  Vizianagram,  In  iS;ti 
Mr.  Morris  Thomas  reached  Vizagapatam. 

Although  distinct  stations,  Vizianagram  and  Chicacole 
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must  historkally  be  rcgardnl  in  connection  with  the  Viza- 
gapatam  Mission.  Chicacolc  was  first  nccupicd  as  an 
uut-station  of  the  mission  in  1858  by  Mr.  William  Dawson. 
who  received  ordination  in  1)^44,  and  continued  to  labour 
there  until  tSj3,  when  he  was  removed  to  V'i:{ianagram. 
where  it  was  thought  desirable  to  open  another  branch 
of  the  Tclugu  Mission.  Mr.  C.  E,  Thompson,  ass!>tant 
missionary,  was  then  sent  (o  Chicacolc  ;  but  the  mission 
gradually  declined  by  the  removal  of  the  Christians,  about 
forty  in  number,  to  Vizianagram  and  Vixatiapatam.  In 
1857  the  mission  was  somewhat  revived  under  the  c.irc 
of  the  Kcv.  L.  Valctt.  but  in  consequence  of  the  entire 
failure  of  Mrs.  Valett's  health,  Mr.  Valett  was  compelled 
to  return  to  ICurope,  and  he  was  succeeded  at  Chicacole 
by  the  Rev.  F.  Jagannadham. 

In  1V81  there  were  four  missionaries  in  the  three  stations 
which  formed  the  Noilhcin  Tclugu  Mission  of  the  Society. 
Chicacolc  was  occupied  by  the  Kcv.  M.  Thomas,  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Goffin  was  labouring  in  Vizianagram,  and  ViZd^a.- 
paiam  was  supplied  with  two  P'uropcan  missionaries,  the 
Rev.  John  Hay,  M-A-.  and  the  Rev.  James  Sibrcc,  jun., 
aiKl  bad  in  addition  an  ordained  native  minister.  In  reality, 
Vizagapatam  had  only  one  Kuropean  missionary,  for  the 
Kcv.  J.  Sibrec  had  returned  to  Enfjland  and  then  rcsumecl 
his  work  in  Madagascar. 

Chicacole  lost  it*  missionaryin  i88j,wlicn  Mr.  Thomas  was 
transferred  to  Viiagapatam.  It  waa  wori<cd  for  some  time 
as  an  out-station  of  the  Vi/.tanagrain  Mission,  but  was  in 
1)183  handed  over  to  tlie  Baptist  MUsion.iry  Society.  Vizia- 
nagram  remaiited  a  centre  of  the  Society's  work  until  1889, 
and  was  then  with  great  reluct-ince  given  up,  and  the  two 
missioruries  who  were  occupyir^  11  were  tian.'.ferrcd  to  the 
district  of  Cuddapah.  Viiagapatam  alone  remained,  and  it 
gave  evidence  of  such  v^orous  rejuvenescence  and  pro- 
gress that  withdrawal  ccucd  to  be  a  possible  contingency. 

The  Rev.  John  May  retired,  after  a  Ion;:  and  influ- 
ential career  of  service,  in  June,  iK}t2,  and  the  Rev.  Morris 
Thonus  took   charge  of  the   mission   in    1882.     He  was 
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joined  at  the  end  of  that  year  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Mac- 
farlanc.  After  a  few  months,  however,  Mr.  Macfarlaoe  was 
transferred  to  Vizianaf;ram  to  tike  the  place  of  the  Rev. 
II.  J.  GoRin,  who  was  compelled  to  return  to  England  on 
furlough.  In  1883  the  Rev.  E.  Lc  Mare  joined  the  mission, 
and  worked  in  connection  with  it  until  the  end  of  1886, 
when  he  resigned  and  returned  to  England.  Then 
Mr.  Thomas  was  left  atone  unlil  the  end  of  1^88,  when 
the  Rev.  John  Knox  was  sent  out  Mr.  Thomas  died.af^er 
twenty  ytars'  service,  in  1898. 

Fortunately,  Viiagap»tam  has  been  exceptionally  well 
off  in  the  quality  of  Its  native  workers,  so  that  it  has  been 
easier  than  in  some  other  station*  to  keep  uptlic  continuity 
of  work.  When  Dr.  Hay  retired  from  the  mission  thechief 
feature  in  the  work  was  the  mission  High  School,  which 
had  under  his  very  able  iiia[i:it<;eMii-nt  become  an  important 
educational  centre,  and  had  also  been  the  means  of  modi- 
fying to  a  considerable  extent  the  hostility  to  Christianity 
which  had  been  formerly  strongly  marked  in  the  town.  Since 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Le  Marc  the  school  has  been  under  the 
care  of  the  able  Christian  head  master,  Mr.  D,  Lazarus,  RA. 
The  local  European  missionary  exercises  only  a  general 
control  over  the  finances  and  management.  In  i88t  the 
school  had  351  scholars  on  its  roll,  who  paid  fees  to  the 
amount  of  s,6ii  rupees;  in  1890  the  number  of  scholar.^ 
was  3S7,  and  the  fees  received  amounted  to  6,364  rupees. 

The  religious  teaching  in  the  school  has  been  as  faithfully 
attended  to  as  the  secular  subjects.  And  though  all  but  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  boys  were  heathen  or  Muham- 
madan.  the  Sunday-school,  which  was  entirely  voluntary, 
was  attended  during  1890,  on  an  average,  by  160  of  the 
day  scholars,  no  inducement  being  held  out  to  encourage 
attendance  beyond  the  disttibulion  monthly  of  copies  of 
a  religious  paper,  7'^^'  ATrssenger  of  Truth. 

The  native  Cliristian  church  and  community  have  also 
slowly  but  steadily  grown  in  numbers. 

Reference  is  made  in  Chapter  IX  to  the  lifelong  literary 
and    Bible   translation    work    carried   on    by   John    Hay. 
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Whco.  in  1882,  he  retired  from  the  service  of  the  Society. 
he  returned  to  India  to  spend  the  remaining  years  of 
his  life  in  labour  upon  his  beloved  Telugu  Hible.  On 
January  7,  1890,  he  completed  fifty  ycarsnf  missioniiry  iter- 
vicc.  and  upon  this  memorable  occasion  thirty-three  of  the 
Society's  South  Indian  missionaries  joined  in  conveying 
to  him  their  congratulations  and  their  deep  affection.  As 
in  the  case  of  Benjamin  Rice,  his  senior  by  a  few  years,  he 
did  not  long  survive  his  jubilee.  At  Madras,  on  October  28, 
1891,  he  passed  arfay.  full  of  years  and  strong  in  the  affec- 
tkm,  not  only  of  his  relatives  and  friends  and  colleagues. 
but  also  in  the  grateful  afTcctton  of  many  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  India,  to  whom  during  his  long  life  he  had  been 
the  means  in  God's  band  of  bringing  the  light  and  liberty 
and  joy  of  the  Gospel.  W.  Robinson,  of  Salem,  who  knew 
him  well  during  his  later  years,  has  placed  on  record 
a  loving  tribute  to  the  beauty  of  his  life  and  the  grCfitness 
of  the  work  he  accomplished'. 

*  Dr.  John  Hay  wa?«  the  profoundest  Telugu  scholar  in 
India,  and  his  acquaintance  with  other  vernaculars  was 
I  extensive.  Sanskrit  he  studied,  and  with  such  marked 
proficiency  that  he  could  meet  Hindu  pundits  on  their  omd 
ground.  A  greater  end  was  served  by  it,  because  it  gave 
him  a  weapon  of  precision  in  conveying  to  Hindu  minds  an 
exact  dclinition  of  theological  terms.  In  one  of  his  rare 
intervals  of  leisure  he  wrote  an  exquisite  little  tract,  Jtsus 
is  Mime.  This  tract  had  a  circulation  of  one  million  copies ; 
it  had  all  the  tenderness  and  insight  of  Rutherford  in  his 
best  letters ;  it  brought  light,  comfort,  and  certitude  to 
many  a  penitent  but  doubtful  soul.  Like  all  Dr.  Hay's 
wntinss,  this  book  was  issued  anonymously,  and,  as  is 
the  fashion  in  the  common  everyday  blessings  of  our 
life,  people  accepted  the  gift  and  never  thought  about  the 
gfvcr.  But  be  wanted  no  blare  of  tnimpct;  his  purpose 
was  to  do  "  the  quiet  lightning  deed,  and  heed  not  the 
applauding  thunder  which  follows  at  its  heels."  I  have 
known  him  nurse  a  sick  man  and  be  as  full  of  gentle 

'  ChmiUit,  189),  |>.  10. 
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ministries  as  a  woman.  His  generosity  knew  no  limit 
when  there  was  real  distress  to  relieve,  and  he  Rave  all  be 
had  to  help  the  pour. 

'  His  Friday  evening  sermons  at  the  Engh'sh  diapel. 
Viiagapatam,  were  productions  which  would  have  made 
the  reputation  of  a  minister  at  home.  Kull  of  ripe  scholar- 
ship and  rich  experience,  simply  and  clearly  told,  they 
fertilixed  tlw  souls  of  the  people,  and  dropped  like  balm 
upon  many  a  sad  heart,  Hi.i  le-ssoat  ti>  crowds  of  Hindu 
lads  in  the  Sunday-school  worked  for  rij^hteouNness 

*  Looking  back  at  the  year  [  spent  with  him,  the  ino*t 
abiding  imprcs-sion  I  have  of  him  wa.t  his  intiniie  cajxicity 
for  work.  I  have  known  him  begin  his  trandation  work  at 
3  a.m.  and  keep  at  it  till  3  p.m..  with  intervals  for  food; 
then  teach  two  hours  in  the  High  School ;  preach  if  it  waji 
.•icrvicc  night,  and  if  it  was  not  visit  the  poor  and  sick  ;  get 
home  at  7  j^o,  have  his  evening  meal,  and  work  until  bed- 
time.  This  was  not  a  mere  spurt  of  woik.  it  was  the  habit 
of  bis  life,  kept  up  almost  till  the  kst.  No  Jesuit  ascetic 
was  more  abstemious  than  .Mr.  Hay.  From  first  to  last 
he  was  a  total  abstainer  from  alcoholic  stimulants,  and 
his  food  was  of  the  plainest  kind.  It  was  a  wonder  how 
he  managed  to  do  the  work  he  did  on  so  little  food. 
Throughout  his  life  he  kept  the  thin,  spare,  erect  frame 
he  had  when  he  came  to  the  country.  Looking  at  his 
well-poised  head,  his  clear-cut  face,  and  his  lofty,  dome-like 
forehead,  you  felt  the  presence  of  an  old  warrior-saiat,  such 
an  one  as  Paul  the  aged,  whom  no  opposition  could  daunt 
and  whose  indomitablcness  no  obstacle  could  conquer, 

'  In  the  Tclugu  country  hia  name  is  giavcn  deep  on  the 
hearts  o(  the  people.  They  know  how  prompt  he  was  to 
help,  how  tender  and  yet  faithful  to  rebuke,  how  gently  he 
would  lead  back  the  wanderer.  Most  of  all,  how  he  would 
cherish  the  lambs  o(  Christ's  flock.  Among  tlic  apostles 
of  India  there  has  arisen  none  greater  than  John  Hay,' 


a.  CUDDAPAH.      This  is  another  large   district    of  tlic 
Madras  Presidency,  lying   to   the  north-west  of  Madras. 
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coDtains  11,745  square  miles,  and  has  s  jiopulalion  of 
,135.000.    The  taluk  and  the   town  also  bear  the  same 
name,  the  town  containing  about  20/>oo  jieople. 

In  l«3i  the  Kev.  J.  Hands,  of  the  Bellary  Mission, 
began  work  in  Cuddapah  by  prcsching  and  esublishing 
vcnuicular  schoolK.  The  Kev.  W.  Howell,  who  was 
Appointed  to  labour  in  Cuddajiah,  was  ordained  at  Madras 
in  1814.  With  the  aid  of  G.  J.  Waters.  Ksq.,  Zillah  Judge, 
and  a  few  other  friends,  a  mission  house  and  a  .tmal)  chajtel 
were  finished  in  182,'j,  and  in  the  same  year  a  Christian 
fdiowship  was  formed.  A  small  number  of  }>copIe  from 
the  poorer  classes  became  Christians  ;  employment  was 
found  for  them,  houses  for  their  accommodation  were  built 
near  the  chapel,  and  a  school  wiu<  established  for  their 
children. 

For  several  years  preaching  was  rcgularlj'  carried  on  in 
and  around  Cuddapah  ;  Scripture  readers  and  colporteunt 
vcre  employed,  and  schools  opened  in  several  villages. 
Occasionally  baptisms  tuok  place,  as  that  of  Vccrappa, 
a  Brahman  convert,  in  1831 ;  Veiikappa,  a  Sudra  fanner, 
and  nine  other  adulu  of  the  Sudra  class  through  the  intlu- 
cace  uf  Vcnkappa :  and  others  of  less  prominence- 
Mr.  Hands  frequently  spent  some  weeks  of  the  cold 
JKa»on  in  visiting  the  lai^er  towns  of  the  Cuddapah  Zillah. 
In  1)^38  Mr.  Uawsoii  joined  the  mis.-.ion,  but  was  obliged 
tu  leave  very  soon  on  account  i>l'  ill  liealih.  About  this 
time  the  fiist  out-station  was  commenced.  The  prisoners 
ia  the  gaol  were  often  visited  by  the  missionary,  and 
a  man  of  the  Mala  caste '  from  Kudrawaram  embraced  the 
truth.  On  being  iclcascd  from  piison  he  returned  to  his 
native  village,  and  told  his  friends  and  neighbours  what  he 
had  heard  in  Cuddapah.  This  led.  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  to  several  families  in  that  village  and  others  in  the 
neighbourhood  renouncing  idolatry  and  becoming  Chris- 
tians.    In  this  way  the   work   commenced   amongst    tlie 


'     '  Id  Iba  Cmldaptik  dkulec  the  M«Ui  tie  equivalent  to  ibc  hiUu  of  ibe 
TtMldMrkn. 
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Malan  in  this  and  the  adjoining  district  which  has  so 
largely  extended  in  later  years. 

In  the  year  1841  Mr.  Howdl  left  th«  mission  and 
Joined  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospd. 
After  his  departure  the  work  was  left  in  the  charge  of 
a  native  catcchist,  but  was  superintended  by  missionaries 
at  Bcliary  and  Madras.  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Gordor 
each  toolc  the  oversight  of  the  mission  for  a  brief  period. 
The  Kcv,  E.  Porter  was  appointed  resident  mi?*ionary 
at  Cuddapah  in  1H44,  but  his  first  stay  was  not  long,  and 
the  care  of  the  mission  again  devolved  on  the  Rev.  J. 
Shrievcs,  of  Bcliary,  who  remained  till  January,  1849, 
when  he  was  relieved  by  the  return  of  Mr.  Porter. 

In  the  year  1H.51  many  Malas  living  in  villages  to  the 
north  and  north-west  of  Cuddapah  expressed  their  rcadincs.s 
to  renounce  idol-worship,  and  to  place  themselves  and  their 
children  under  Christian  instruction.  The  first  village  in 
which  this  movement  took  place  was  Paidala,  forty  miles 
north-west  of  Cuddapah.  where  twenty  families  relinquished 
idolatry.  After  eighteen  months  of  instruction  forty  of 
these  inquirers  were,  at  their  earnest  solicitation,  baptized. 
In  1K5;  the  spirit  of  inquiry  spread  to  the  Malas  of 
other  villages,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  fifty  persons  were 
baptized  in  Abdulapuram-  In  tS^'f  a  few  Malas  residing 
in  the  villages  of  Polur  and  Jutur,  near  Nundial,  in  the 
Kurnool  Zillah,  came  to  Cuddapah.  and  whilst  there  were 
instructed  in  Christianity,  Two  of  their  headmen  were 
baptized;  and  after  they  returned  to  their  villages,  upwards 
of  a  hundred  Malas  from  those  and  the  neighbouring 
villages  placed  themselves  under  Christian  instruction. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  185H  to  rSfto  the  chief  points  of 
interest  in  the  mission  were — the  appli<;ation  made  from 
different  Mala  villages  to  be  enrolled  as  Christians,  and 
their  desire  for  Christian  teachers  to  be  sent  to  them. 
A  few  had  apostatized  at  Dhur;  and  great  opposition 
had  been  shown  to  Christians  by  Siidras  and  Brahmans, 
The  report  for  1M5S  ,says:  'Through  their  influence  two 
of  our  Christian  schoolmasters  were  shamefully  beaten,  and 
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the  schools  in  consequence  suffered  severely  for  a  time- 
Fi%'c  of  the  prindpal  offenders  were  apprehended,  and  after 
bcinjj  tried  and  cnnvictcd  were  punished  by  the  magistrate 
of  the  district.  Four  were  imprisoned  and  one  heavily 
fined.  This  had  a  most  salutary  effect  on  the  enemies  of 
Chrtstianity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  out-station,  so 
that  the  children  have  ngain  returned  to  our  .schools,  and 
the  congregations  are  mi^rc  numerous  ttiiin  before.' 

From  i860  to  iH62,  during  which  time  Mr.  Porter  was 
m  England,  Mr.  Johnston  removed  to  Cuddapuih,  from 
which  station  he  su[>crintended  both  the  Cud<lap.ih  and 
Nundial  missions.  When  Mr.  Porter  .again  returned  to  his 
work,  he  had  as  his  colleague  the  Rev.  A.  Thomson,  who 
died  after  being  in  the  coiioiry  eight  months. 

During  the  year  1*164  «e%-enty-three  persons,  of  whom 
forty-one  were  adults,  were  baptised.  The  manner  in  which 
the  Gospel  sometimes  spreads  is  shown  in  the  following 
instance,  adduced  by  Mr.  Porter  in  his  report :  '  The  people 
of  Vclavely,  a  village  abrnit  two  miles  from  Dhur.  have 
been  under  Christian  instruction  for  live  years  past,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  embraced  the  Chiistian 
religion  in  hasle.  The  first  seed  of  divine  truth  sown  in 
this  village  was  a  tract,  which  was  left  by  our  former 
catcchist  in  the  hands  of  a  Sudra  weaver,  and  another  tract 
left  in  the  hands  of  a  smith.  These  both  read  the  tracu 
carefully,  and  by  thc«e  means  were  convinced  of  the  folly 
of  heathenism.  They  also  read  them  to  the  people  of  the 
village.  The  new  inquirers  also  heard  the  substance  of 
these  tracts,  and  were  ainvinccd  of  the  folly  of  their  super- 
ftttioos.  They  then  went  to  Dhur  and  asked  for  a  teacher, 
and  from  him  obtained  further  instruction.  After  this,  one  of 
the  elders  came  fonvard  an<l  said,  "  Con>e,  let  us  pull  down 
DOT  chtmb  idol,  which  we  have  scrve<l  in  vain  for  so  many 
years,  and  embrace  the  new  religion,  which  shows  our  sins 
and  the  goodness  of  fiod  in  sending  a  Saviour,  who  came 
and  gave  up  His  life  for  sinners."  On  hearing  this,  the 
people  all  agreed  to  pull  down  their  stony  god,  which  they 
had  long  served  and  it  now  forms  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
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new  •diool-rooni.  On  Monday,  November  ii,thcy  cainc 
to  Dtiur  uhapd,  .idulu  and  children, //r/f  in  number,  to  be 
received  into  the  church  by  baptitiin,' 

On  December  19,  1^64,  Mr.  Josejih  Mason  was  ordained 
AH  tlie  nrst  native  pastor  of  the  church  at  Cuddapah. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1K64  the  Rev.  W,  G.  Mawbcy  and 
the  Rev.  D.  Mcadowcroft  arrived  in  India,  both  for  the 
Cuddapah  Mission.  Mr.  Mcadowcroft  was  detained  in 
Madras  for  Kn^lish  work  ;  and  Mr.  Mawbey  took  up  his 
work  in  Cuddapah  in  the  beginning  of  1865,  from  which 
time  he  shared  the  various  duties  of  the  mission  with 
Mr.  Porter.  In  itid;  Mr.  Mawbey  removed  to  Madras  to 
take  chaise  of  the  congregation  at  Uavidson  Street,  and 
Mr.  Porter  worked  alone.  This  year  a  great  change  was 
made  in  the  out-stations.  Whilst  at  the  close  of  ilt66 
licrenly-fftri-e  out-station.";  were  mentioned,  at  the  end  of  thb 
year  only  luvhe  arc  reported,  although  an  increase  appears 
io  the  number  of  native  adherents  Up  to  this  time  any 
village  where  Christians  resided  was  denominated  an  out- 
^tation,  but  from  1867  only  those  where  a  teacher  or 
schoolmaster  is  located  have  been  so  dcscfibed. 

In  the  beginning  of  1868  Mr.  .Mows  Williams  was 
ordained  in  Cuddapah,  and  appointed  to  lake  charge  of 
the  church  in  Veiiturhi.  Mr.  Porter  retired  from  Cuddapah 
and  from  mission-work,  having  been  thirty-three  years  in 
the  field,  iwcnty-thrcc  of  which  were  spent  in  Cuddapah. 
Mr.  Mawbey  returned  frum  Madras  to  superintend  the 
distnct,  and  set  himself  heartily  to  work  amonfjst  the 
village  congregations,  leaving  the  churcli  in  the  town  in 
the  charge  of  the  native  pastor.  The  out-stations  were 
decreased  to  ten.  and  each  station  was  required  to  subscribe 
for  the  support  of  its  teacher.  It  was  felt  important  to  have 
a  good  number  of  young  men  under  training  as  village 
schoolmasters,  who  might,  in  addition  to  their  teaching,  be 
able  to  conduct  Christian  worship  amongst  the  adult  mem- 
bers of  the  congicgations.  Some  of  the  most  promising 
lads  were,  from  time  to  time,  chosen  out  of  the  village 
schools  and  brought  into  Cuddapah,  where  they  received 
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more  or  less  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  the 
veroacular  to  fit  them  for  this  work. 

Public  preaching  by  the  missiunary  and  native  evan- 
gelists continued  to  be  carried  on  with  great  vigour  far  and 
near;  the  congrL^tions  were  large  and  very  attentive  in 
the  villages:  there  were  many  signs  of  an  awakening 
interest  in  Christianity  amongst  the  Mala  pnpulation;  and 
wp  find  at  the  close  of  1K70  that  there  were  again  tuviity- 
thrtt  out-stations,  and  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  adherents.  The  cfTorts  put  forth  by  the  native 
Christians  themselves,  in  spreading  Christian  truth  amongst 
their  friends  and  neighbours,  became  more  eamcit  and 
gratifying.  The  result  was  that  one  village  after  another 
came  forward  desiring  to  give  up  their  tdol-wor^iip  and 
receive  Christian  teaching  ;  in  1^71  tivtivt  new  out-staiions 
were  added  to  the  list,  and  at  the  close  of  the  yaxr  fifteen 
tillage  teachers  besides  evangelists  were  employed 

Pin  1^72  there  were  still  larger  accessions;  but  'as  the 
people  came  over  in  promiscuous  groups  from  the  lower 
classes,  it  was  thought  advi.'^btc  not  to  admit  them  to  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  without  previous  systematic  instruc- 
tion, and  a  fair  trial  of  their  steadfastness.  This  delay  in 
baptizing  adherents  will  account  for  the  small  number  of 
baptized  persons  compared  with  the  number  of  catcchu> 
mens.  A  still  greater  inequality  existed  between  the  number 
baptized  and  those  received  as  communicants,  which  arose 
from  the  reluctance  of  the  missionary  to  receive  into  cliurch 
fcUowship any,  unleiiH  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that 
they  were  the  subjects  of  Divine  grace ' 

In  1873  twelve  hundred  additions  tu  the  number  of 
adherents  were  reported,  and  Mr.  Mawbey  was  put  to 
great  straits  to  provide  teachers  to  instruct  them.  Much 
attention  was  given  tliis  and  the  following  year  to  the 
improvement  of  the  village  sdiools.  This  was  not  without 
good  effect,  as  may  be  learned  from  the  fact  that  grants 
from  Govcrnmi-nt,  under  the  system  of  payment  for  results, 
were  given  to  fifteen  schools  in  i^74. 

The  year    1K75  was  one  of  great  trial    through  the 
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prevalence  of  cholera  in  the  disliict.  Many  Chmlian»,  as 
well  as  heathen,  died  ;  bul  Mr,  Mawbey  reported  :  ■  I  have 
known  of  two  crises  only  in  which,  in  the  midu  of  this 
general  time  of  trouble,  there  have  been  any  drawings  back 
towards  heathen  worship  and  ceremonies.'  In  November 
of  this  year,  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Bacon  arrived  from  Kngland  to 
join  the  minston.  The  statistics  for  the  year  show  tliat  at 
its  close  there  were  eighty  out-stations ;  thirty-ottc  native 
teachers;  147  Church  members;  1,3^6  baptized  persons ; 
3,925  adherents ;  and  twenty-seven  boys"  schools,  with  419 
scholars.  With  the  exception  of  Travancorc  no  field  in 
India  could  show  such  striking  results. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1876.  Mr,  Mawbey  left  Cud- 
dapahfor  a  period  of  furlough  to  England.  It  was  expected 
that  he  would  return  early  in  1^79,  and  it  was  thought  that 
the  increased  knowledge  of  medicine  and  surgery  which  he 
had  acquired  during  his  visit  home  would  have  been  of 
the 'greatest  service  to  him  in  his  work  in  this  district; 
but  be  was  appointed  by  the  Directors  as  medical  mis- 
sionary to  M.inkow.  China. 

After  Mr.  Mawbc>'*s  departure  the  whole  superintendence 
of  the  mission  came  upon  Mr.  Bacon,  and  that  too  upon 
tlie  eve  of  the  worst  famine  from  which  India  has  ever 
suffered.  The  famine  scattered  village  congregations,  and 
prevented  the  possibility  of  carrying  on  the  usual  work.  In 
his  report  for  1H77  Mr.  Bacon  writes:  'The  effect  of  ihe 
extreme  distress  upon  the  Christians  of  my  mission  will  be 
understood  by  the  fact,  that  out  of  .>i6K  belonging  to  this 
mission  at  the  close  of  ilJjd,  no  less  tlian  750  deaths  have 
taken  place,  and  4ifi  are  missing,  having  left  their  villages 
for  other  places  where  they  hoped  to  obtain  food  or  work ; 
they  have  in  all  probability  perished  on  the  roads,  as 
hundreds  besides  have  done.  1  have  thus  lost  i,t68  by 
death  and  other  causes.  The  natural  consequence  of  the 
famine  has  been  to  stop  much  of  the  ordinary  work.' 
In  1878  prospects  began  to  brighten  ;  many  of  the 
village  schools  that  had  been  discontinued  were  recom- 
menced ;  more  teachers  were  sent  out  from  the  training 
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class  in  Cuddapah  to  work  in  the  district ;  and  most 
b<^)cful  signs  appeared  of  an  opening  amongst  the  cute 
people,  many  of  whom  applied  for  schoob  to  be  established 
a[nont>st  them,  and  showed  that  they  were  interested  in  the 
teachir^  of  Christianity. 

-  The  orphan  school  for  boys  and  girls  has  for  many 
rears  formed  an  important  part  of  the  work  in  Cuddapah ; 
and  the  wives  ot  successive  missionaries  have  worked  hard, 
and  taken  much  pains  to  make  it  et!ictcnt  in  itself,  and 
useful  to  the  whole  mission.  At  the  opening  of  the  year 
la^H  the  boys'  school-house  was  quite  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  portion  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  girls  was 
pulled  down,  as  it  was  thought  well  to  rebuild  the  whole. 
In  the  report  for  1K78  Mrs.  Bacon  writes :  '  Instead  of  the 
old  building  there  now  stands  a  most  spacious  and  sub- 
stantial orphanage.  It  was  planned,  built,  and  inhabited 
in  nine  months  and  four  days  from  the  burning  uf  the  old.' 

Mr.  Bacon  was  reinforced  by  the  appointment,  in  iliS4, 
of  Mr.  \V.  H.  Campbell,  M.A.,  B.D.,  and,  in  1889,  of 
Jlr.  G.  H.  Madarlane.  The  Decennial  Report  for  iHyo 
gave  a  very  hopeful  account  of  progress  and  prospects, 
although  here,  as  in  other  parts,  the  harvest  is  plenteous 
but  the  labourers  are  too  few. 

'The  district  still  includes  an  area  of  6,500  squ.are  miles, 
and  such  are  the  conditions  of  the  work  that  no  appreciable 
relief  seems  to  have  been  afTonled  to  the  workers  by  the 
changes  made.  Of  the  five  taluks  which  form  the  mission 
district  of  Cuddapah,  only  two— those  of  Jammulamadugu 
and  Prodatur — are  systenwititally  worked.  The  others 
are  visited  fur  evangelistic  ptirjKtscs  every  year,  and  in  one 
of  them — the  Sidhout  taluk — a  native  cvangelLst  has  been 
labouring  for  some  years  past.  But  the  people  have  not 
yet  been  encouraged  to  put  thcmselve)  under  regular 
tnstniction.  because  there  are  not  teachers  to  supply  their 
needs.  The  spirit  of  hearing  and  the  desire  to  be  brought 
nnder  Christian  instruction  has  continued  as  maiked  as 
ever  throughout  the  whole  of  the  wide  field  of  this  mission, 
and  the  influence  of  Christianity  among  the  Siidtas  seems 
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now  to  be  quite  as  strong  and  {general  as  it  has  been 
among  the  Malas.  "  Our  work  amongst  the  Sudras  pro- 
mises to  exceed  that  amongst  the  Malas.  It  is  now- 
passing  from  the  stage  of  individual  movement  to  that 
in  which  whole  communitieii  come  under  the  influence  of 
the  GoBpel.  In  iSyo.  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
our  mission,  we  received  a  body  of  Sudras  as  adherents. 
In  June,  ten  families  of  farmers  and  weavers  came  to  us 
asking  for  a  teacher:  they  brought  with  them,  and  this 
pleased  us  very  much,  the  Malas  of  their  village,  and  with 
them  entered  into  an  agreement  to  give  up  idolatry, 
receive  instruction,  and  submit  to  discipline.  Within  the 
year  seven  of  their  number  have  received  baptism.  We 
have  sent  a  teacher  to  their  village,  and  we  have  good 
hope  that  the  movement  will  spread." 

*  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Macfarlanc  have  devoted  them- 
selves unwcaricdly  to  the  work  of  itineration,  directing  and 
encouraging  the  teachers  and  evangelists,  instructing  the 
village  congregations,  and  preaching  to  the  hcithcn.  There 
were  in  1S90  forty-three  vill^rc  teachers  at  work,  hut  six 
congregations  were  still  without  regular  instruction.  .At 
least  twenty  village  communities,  which  had  received  partial 
instruction,  /lavf  gone  back  t&  healkendom  within  reeent 
years,  btcause  there  were  no  ieaehtrx  for  them.  The 
importance  of  the  Training  Institution,  which  has  been 
est;iblishcd  for  the  benefit  of  the  Telugu  Missions  as 
a  whole,  and  which  has  hitherto  been  situated  at  Cud- 
dapuh,  is  thus  becoming  vital  to  the  continued  success  of 
the  missions.  During  1890  forty  students  were  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Bacon,  of  whom  eight  completed 
their  three  years'  term  of  training  during  the  year,  aitd 
found  work  to  do  at  once.  Fever  prevailed  among  the 
students  very  seriously  during  the  first  three  months,  and 
was  followed  by  an  epidemic  of  influenza,  which  stopped 
all  work  for  a  time.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Directors 
decided  to  remove  the  Institution  to  Gooty,  which  is 
a  much  healthier  station  than  Cuddapah,  and  more  central 
for  all  the  Telugu  Missions.   Accommodation  is  to  be  made 
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for  a  greatly  increased  number  of  students.  By  this  means 
it  is  hoped  that  the  pressing  needs  of  this  deeply  interesting 
district  may  be  more  adequately  sup]]lied. 

■From  iHSo  to  iSyo  3  great  Rroftth  took  place  in  the 
number  of  native  agents,  and  a)»o  in  the  Christian  con- 
};i^ationg  and  baptized  Christian  community.  In  1K90 
there  were  sixty  native  agents  at  work,  and  1,346  church 
members,  as  against  138  in  iHH\.  The  baptized  Christian 
community  increased  by  over  1,000.  being  in  1H90  3,835, 
and  the  unhitptizcd  adherents  were  limited  only  by  the 
caution  of  ttie  missionancs,  who  would  not  encour.ige 
people  to  coiite  over  to  Christianity  until  they  had  some 
means  of  instructing  them.  The  only  part  of  t>ic  work 
in  which  there  h^i^  been  retrogression  has  been  education. 
Tbc  quality  of  the  instruction  in  the  village  sclmols  ha.* 
not  improved,  and  the  numbers  under  tn>truction  ha*c  not 
increased.  This  is  a  very  serious  sliort coming,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  ihe  mission  schools  are  the  only  means 
by  which  the  villagers  can  obtain  instruction,  and  until 
they  Icam  to  read  the  Scriptures  their  Christianity  cannot 
fijl  to  be  exceedingly  weak  and  unsatisfactory.  The  chief, 
if  not  the  only,  cause  of  this  shortcoming  is  that  ■'  the  cx- 
Ucme  paucity  of  agents  available  for  evangelistic  work  has 
compelled  us  to  denude  our  schools  of  e^'cry  man  of  even 
moderate  alMlity  in  order  to  maintain  our  preaching  staff." 

*  We  rejoice  to  be  able  to  record  a  stc-tdily  increasing 
«ock  amongst  the  Sudras-  During  the  past  five  years 
t49  have  been  received  to  baptism.  This  we  regard  as 
tbc  most  important  feature  of  our  work  in  the  period  now 

cltMcd.' 

'The  chief  drawback  to  the  otl»erwisc  cheering  sUte 
of  thb  mission  is  that  converts  do  not  make  the  advance 
in  Bible  knowledge  ^nd  spiritual  life  that  we  desire  to  sec 
in  Ihem.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this  fact.  One 
ia  doubtless  the  extreme  poverty  of  so  many  of  them. 
Another  is  that  durir^  all  the  history  of  the  .Mission,  until 
last  year,  the  Euro])can  stafT  has  been  so  small  that  the 
personal  intercourse  and  supervision  required  to  develop 
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Christian  character  in  our  converts  have  not  been  possible. 
Further,  the  men  whom  alone  wc  were  able  to  place  in 
charge  of  them  to  teach  thctn  were  but  imperfectly  in- 
structed themselves,  and  these  men  xvcrc  frequently  drawn 
away  to  strengthen  the  evangelistic  staff.  These  Christian 
conifrccations  need  the  time  of  two  European  missionaries 
to  be  devoted  to  them  entirely.  With  a  proper  number 
of  well-trained  teachers  to  aid  them  in  teaching  the  con- 
vens,  two  missionaries  could  have  this  work  well  in  hand, 
while  the  other  European  missionaries  were  engaged  in 
cvan$;eliziDg  in  the  leas  forward  parts  of  the  field.' 

In  iKiji  a  vigorous  effort  <Kas  made  to  reinforce  the 
Cuddapah  Mission.  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Ure  and  Mr.  T.  V. 
Campbell,  M.A„  M.B..  were  sent  out.  To  the  latter  was 
entrusted  the  work  of  establishing  a  Medical  Misnon  at 
Jammnlamaduqu.  In  the  same  year  a  new  station  was 
opened  at  Kadiri,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rcv- 
H.  }.  Goffin,  In  1^9^  two  lady  missionaries.  Miss  Damton 
and  Miss  Simmons,  were  appointed  to  Cuddapnh. 

The  Cuddapah  Mission  is  the  field  in  the  whole  of  South 
India  most  ripe  for  a  great  Christiim  harvest,  were  but  the 
faith  and  /.kiI  and  liberality  of  the  church  c<:]ual  to  the 
great  opportunity.  Thousands  are  ready  and  waiting  to 
receive  the  Word  of  Life,  could  only  suitable  teachers 
be  sent-  It  should  be  one  of  the  main  duties  of  the  Society 
during  the  second  century  of  its  history  to  see  that  ibis 
rich  and  fruitful  harvest  is  duly  gathered  in. 

3.  NundiaL.  Gootv,  and  AnanTAPUR.  The  Nundial 
branch  of  the  Tclugu  Mission  was  due  to  extension  of 
work  in  the  Cuddapah  district  in  1853. 

Nundial  is  a  large  town,  in  the  taluk  of  the  same  name, 
situated  in  the  Kuniool  district,  and  distant  eighty  miles 
from  the  town  of  Cuddapah.  When  Mr.  Johnston  settled 
there  in  1S5.5.  tbcre  were  f/iretf  villages  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  where  246  adherents  lived,  of  whom,  how- 
ever, only  a  few  were  baptized.  Two  schools  were  at  once 
established,  into  which  thirty-four  scholars  were  received. 
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and  after  a  short  time  a  boarding  school  was  o]Kncd.  Dttrinf; 
the  first  ten  years  of  work,  there  was  steady  onward  pro- 
gress :  the  out-stattotu  increased  from  three  to  seven,  and, 
but  for  the  laclc  of  suitable  native  teachers,  at  least  three 
others  would  have  been  taken  up;  the  schools  increased 
to  ngMl,  with  an  attendance  of  156  scholars.  The  nunnber 
of  adherents  aUo  increased  from  366  to  430.  and  the 
communicants  from  seven  to  twenty-two.  A  native  cVan- 
gclist  with  a  Scripture  reader  was  placed  in  Kurnool  in 
iS64,and  it  was  hoped  that  Kurnool  would  be  permanently 
occupied  as  an  out-statioa. 

fa  1870  Mr.  Johnston  went  to  England  on  furlough, 
During  his  absence  Mr.  Mawbcy  p.iid  several  viiits  to 
Nundial  and  the  out-stations,  and  exercised  general  super- 
vision; but  Mrs.  Johnston,  who  remained  in  Nuadia), 
niperintcnded  much  of  the  ordinary  work,  with  the  help 
of  the  native  pastor  from  Venturla.  The  Report  for  187: 
shows  a  considerable  increase.  In  it  Mr.  John-tton  writes : 
*  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  toul  number  of  persons 
connected  with  the  Mission,  baptized  .ind  tmbaptized.  was 
739;  at  the  cloM  of  the  same  the  loll  exhibited  an  aggre- 
gate of  1^90 :  of  these  713  were  baptized  persons,  and  87)^ 
adherents,  who  had  placed  themselves  under  Christian 
instruction,  preparatory  to  bapti:jm,'  It  was  found  im- 
possible to  provide  these  new  adherents  with  regular  and 
oonslaat  instruction.  A»  in  Cuddapah,  so  here  there  was 
great  need  of  a  staff  of  trained  Christian  young  men  for 
village  teachers. 

The  Malas  have  frequently  to  encounter  opposition 
from  casic  people  when  it  is  kr>own  they  wLih  to  become 
Christians.  Mr.  Johnston  says :  '  'Hits  spirit  of  antagonism 
on  the  {Kut  of  the  Sudras  and  others  docs  not,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  arise  so  much  from  their  feeling  any 
concern  whether  the  Malas  become  Christians  or  not,  as 
from  their  dislike  to  seeing  them  raised  to  a  better  position 
than  they  had  before,  their  children  educated  and  capa- 
citated for  other  cmplo>'meat  than  what  fell  to  their  lot 
beretowfC 
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At  ihc  end  of  i«7.5  Mr.  Johnston  reported:  'While 
our  statistics  thus  exhibit  a  largc*nuincric;il  increase,  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  infci",  simply  from  that  fact,  lh»I 
genuine  spirituaJ  results  have  been  produced  to  the  same 
extent;  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  that  all  our  adherents 
are  Christians  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  There  arc 
no  doubt  some  among  them  who,  to  the  best  of  our 
beltdf,  have  been  actuated  by  no  other  than  right  and 
spiritual  motives  in  coming  over  to  Christianity.' 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  Stephenson  arrived  from  England  and 
joined  the  mission  early  in  |X;;.  During  that  year  many 
of  the  Christians  in  the  district  siiflTercd  extremely  from  the 
famine,  and  from  various  forms  of  sickness;  and  the  numbers 
were  very  considerably  reduced.  In  ilS"8  Mr-  john«on 
left  India  for  England,  after /(W/j-  years  of  mission  labour, 
nearly  ixtenly-fuur  of  which  were  spent  in  this  district. 

In  iH8i  the  mission  was  removed  to  Gooty,  and  has 
since  been  carried  on  there  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  and  for 
a  short  time  by  Mr-  Dignum  as  his  collcaijuc.  appointed 
in  1883.  In  1895  Mr.  Urc  was  transferred  there  from 
Cuddapah.  The  work  is  on  exactly  similar  lines  to  those 
followed  in  the  Cuddajxih  district.  In  1890  Mr.  Stephenson 
reported : — 

'The  reason  for  there  being  no  practical  increase  in  the 
number  of  congrcgaiion.s  I  have  stated  more  than  once, 
tt  is  simply  owing  to  my  unwillingness  to  take  on  addi- 
tional congregations  while  we  have  not  the  means  of 
teaching  those  already  in  our  charge  and  nominally  under 
instniction.  Under  these  circumstances,  to  profess  lo  lake 
on  more  and  instruct  them  would  be  a  mcic  pretence. 
Many  who  have  come  forward  desiring  instruction  have 
gone  back  because  we  could  not  place  a  teacher  in  their 
midst.  Wc  can  add  congregations  almost  indefinitely  so 
soon  as  wc  can  give  tcachei-s.'  This  is.  and  has  been  for 
yeaia,  the  weak  point  of  the  Society's  Telugu  Mission,  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  remedy  it  as  far  as 
possible. 

In  i8y,5,  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bacon,  the  Training 
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Institution  was  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  F.  I,.  Marler, 
who  was  appointed  to  Gooty  in  1II89.  A»  Christian  work 
consolidates  more  and  more  in  the  Cuddapah  district  this 
Institution  firrows  in  importance.  It  is  satisractory  to  note 
that  the  level  of  native  catechiat  sent  out  ha«  been  steadily 
rising. 

4.  AnaNTAPUR.  In  1890  a  new  station  was  opened  at 
Anantapur.  This  station  is  intended  to  connect  Gooty 
on  llie  north  with  llangalore  on  the  south.  Mr.  ami 
Mni.  llinkley  have  made  a  very  hopeful  and  proftiierouK 
beginning  there. 
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IV.  The  Gujeratj  Mission.  Reference  has  been 
nude  on  page  ^9  to  the  projection  and  the  founding  of 
the  mis»on  at  Surat.  I'his  large  town  is  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  about  100  miles  north  of  Bombay,  on  the 
west  coast  of  India.  Though  among  the  earliest  missions 
planned,  it  wa.s  not  actually  begun  until  itii^.  when 
Mr.  William  Fyvie  and  Mr.  James  Skinner  establinhcd  ihe 
mission.  Mr.  Skinner  died  in  i8ii,  but  Mr.  Fyvie's  term 
of  service  was  coextensive  with  the  Societ>-'s  connection 
with  Surat.  He  was  joined  in  jSaa  by  his  brother, 
Mr.  .Alexander  Fp'ie,  who  died  at  Surat  in  1H40. 
Mr.  Thomas  Salmon,  who  went  out  as  a  printer  in  1K35, 
and  t>ecAme  a  full  missionary  in  lif^t,  laboured  there  until 
the  end  of  ittji,  when  he  returned  to  England.  Mr.  \V. 
Flower  and  Mr.  W.  ('larkson  both  joined  the  mission 
in  1M39. 

Preaching  and  educational  work  were  actively  carried 
on,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  devoted  to  the 
mission  press.  Mainly  b)-  the  labours  of  Mr.  Fyvie  the 
Scriptures  were  translaletl  into  Gujcrati. 

The  Sur.it  ^ns.-;ion  was  isolated  from  all  the  other 
Indian  centres  of  work  occupied  by  the  Society,  and  partly 
on  this  account  was,  in  the  year  1K4;,  transferred  to  the 
care  of  tlte  Irish  Presbyterian   Church   Mission.     Mr.  W. 
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Fyvic,  after  thirtj*-two  years  of  diligent  and  effective 
labour,  retired  from  active  %vork  when  the  transference  was 
completc- 

Thc  only  other  station  occupied  in  the  Gujerati  country 
was  Baroda.  about  lOO  miles  north  of  Surat.  This  station 
was  begun  in  i  S44  by  Messrs.  Clarkson  and  Flower,  But  the 
latter,  who  retired  in  1S46,  died  in  1S47  ;  and  in  1S47  Clark- 
son  removed  the  mission  to  Dhevan,  on  the  Mahi  River,  later 
kno^vn  as  Mahi  Kantha.  Mr.  J.  V.  S.  Taylor,  son  of  the 
veteran  Belgaum  missionary,  reached  Baroda  in  1X46.  and 
removed  with  Clarkson  to  Malii  Kanthn.  Clarkson  retired 
in  )}f,54,  the  mission  was  transferred  to  the  Irish  Presby- 
terian Missionary  Society  in  1*^58,  ami  in  1859  Mr,  Taylor 
became  a  missionary  of  that  Society.  In  this  way  the 
Society's  connection  with  Gujerati  came  to  an  end. 


V.  TAMlr.  AND  MALaVALIM  MLSSIONS  in  TkAVAS- 
CORE.  The  rcmafkable  early  history  of  this  mission  luis 
been  narr-itcd  in  Chapter  III.  The  later  historj-  is  both 
in.structivc  and  suggestive,  and  deserves  the  careful  con- 
sidcr.ition  of  all  .iludenls  of  Christian  missions.  In  numbers 
of  adherent .s,  native  churches,  native  workers,  and  assistants 
it  has  been  the  most  successful  field,  with  the  exception 
of  Madagascar,  hitherto  occupied  by  the  Society.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Christianity 
has,  throughout  the  century-,  e.xcrciscd  comparatively  feeble 
influence  on  the  one  hand  in  modifying  the  heathenism 
and  caste  tyranny  of  the  Government,  and  on  the  other  in 
winning  the  adherence  and  self-denial  of  members  of  the 
higher  castes.  That  is,  until  quite  towards  the  close  of 
the  century  the  adherence  of  large  numbers  of  Shanars 
and  Pariahs  to  Chtislianity  has  left  practically  untouched 
the  currents  of  life  in  Travancore,  which  most  directly  and 
powerfully  affect  public  opinion  and  Government  action. 

In  1S25  the  missionaries  in  charge  oi  the  work  at 
Nagercoil  were  Charles  Mead  and  Charles  Mault.  Messrs. 
Ashton   and   Cumberland  were   there  as   as.sistants,   and 
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there  were  twenty-seven  native  readers.  The  report  for 
that  year  contaiitx  a  li«l  or  nearly  yS/Vy  out-stationt^ 
ic'orkcd  by  the  native  readers  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  mi.<uionaric3. 

Nagercoii  nas  the  centre  of  a  vigorous  evangelistic  and 
educational  work.  The  native  church  was  large  in  numbers ; 
there  were  several  int{K>nant  schools  for  Ixij'-t ;  and,  as 
early  a:!  I**a3.  a  goiid  girU'  school  had  been  starlet! ;  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  IVict  that  in  no  part  of  India  has 
hostility  to  female  education  been  more  marked  tlun  in 
Travancorc.  A  printing  establixhincnt  had  been  set  up, 
liberally  aided  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  of  l^rHlon, 
and  from  this  centre  large  quantities  of  Tamil  book.t  and 
tracts  were  annually  circulated  throiighoul  Travancorc. 

For  many  years  Mr.  and  Mrt.  Manlt  were  the  life  and 
!>oul  of  the  Nagcfcoil  Mis<iion  ;  and  much  of  the  later 
success  was  due  to  the  energy  and  consecrated  skill  with 
which  they  laid  tlic  foftndations  of  oiganized  work.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of.  and  opposition  to  Christianity, 
common  to  all  Indian  mission- fields,  were  in  Travancore 
Ktmcwhat  more  serious  and  bitter. 

•Carte,*  writes  Mr.  Mault  in  1H37,  'is  viewed  through 
very  opposite  mediums  by  missionaries  as  well  as  others. 
Some  suppose  that  it  is  compatible  with  Christianit>*.  and 
that  they  can  exbt  together ;  while  others  arc  of  opinion 
that  the  form  of  religion  may  and  docs  exist,  but  that  the 
life  of  religion  in  the  soul  cannot,  where  ca^le  is  retained. 
If  brotherly  love  and  humility  form  a  part  of  real  religion. 
and  if  it  cannot  exist  without  ihcni,  I  think  it  is  impossible 
lo  reconcile  caste  as  compatible  with  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ:  and  it  afTords  me  unspeakable  pleasure  to  state 
that  those  whom  I  have  reason  to  bclin-c  arc  real  converts 
to  Christidnily  in  Travancorc  arc  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
have  renounced  it. 

'  For  several  years  after  our  arrival  in  Travancore  such 
was  the  opposition  to  female  education,  not  only  among 
the  heathen,  but  likewise  among  those  who  made  a  pro- 
fcscion  that  we  could  only  succeed  in  obtaining  live  or  six 
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girlit,  unA  these  were  Troni  the  families  of  penons  who 
were  dependent  on  the  mUsion  for  n  livelihood  ;  but  in 
this  department  there  is  a  very  visible  improvement ;  we 
have  now  more  ihan  fifty  female*  wm'er  in-ttruction  on  the 
premi'te^.  and  nearly  ;is  many  attend  the  schools  that  arc 
establi-ihed  in  the  different  Christian  villages.' 

In  another  letter,  dated  June  lo,  i»29,  Mr.  Mault  enables 
us  to  see  how  the  Gospel  ^^pread  fto  rapidly  in  this  out-of- 
the-way  corner  of  India,  and  how  the  numerous  native 
churches  sprang  into  life:  - 

■  Agatcc'^cram  is  >itiiatcd  twelve  miles  cast  of  Nagcr- 
coil  and  two  miles  west  of  Cape  Comorin,  in  the 
midst  of  an  extensive  forest  of  palmyra  and  cocoa-nut 
trees.  In  the  year  1818  a  few  families  in  this  village 
renounced  the  service  of  the  evil  spirit,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  worship  among  the  lower  castes  in  this 
part  of  India,  and  took  upon  thcinaclves  the  profession  of 
Christianity.  While  they  enjoycfl  tranquillity  and  the 
smiles  of  the  world  their  numbers  continued  10  increase ; 
but  this  was  of  short  continuance,  for  a  persecution  com- 
mcnccd  by  the  instigation  of  the  principal  man  of  the 
village,  and  the  consequence  was  many  relapsed  into 
idolatry.  Such  was  the  enmity  manifested  at  this  time 
to  the  Gospel,  thai  the  shed  in  which  the  Christians  met 
fot  divine  worship  was  burnt  down,  and  the  very  name 
of  Christian  became  a  reproach  in  the  place.  Under  these 
circumstances  .scarcely  anything  remained  of  the  form  of 
religion  but  the  school,  in  which  Christian  instruction  was 
imparted,  till  the  commencement  of  the  year  1X23.  when 
J.  Clarke  was  appointed  to  this  place  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, who.  being  a  person  of  much  cnci^y  and  activity, 
a  revival  soon  bewail,  and  a  considerable  congregation  was 
raised.  The  school-room,  where  the  small  congregation 
had  been  accustomed  to  meet  for  public  worship,  became 
too  email,  in  consequence  of  which  a  neat  chapel  was 
erected,  principally  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 

'At  this  period  the   Word  was  not  published  wi 
effect,  for  one  person  named  Nullatambywas  truly  awakened 
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and  led  lo  flee  for  reruge  to  the  hope  set  berore  him  in 
tbe  Gospel.  As  he  has  Uxicen  an  active  part  in  extending 
the  religion  of  Christ,  I  shall  make  a  »liort  digression  to 
give  a  little  further  account  of  him.  Having  experienced 
the  Gospel  to  be  the  power  of  God  to  salvation,  he  was 
anxious  to  bring  others  to  a  participation  of  the  same 
inestimable  blessings.  He  commenced  by  telling  all  he 
knew  trf  Christ  to  his  neighbours,  and  then  visited  the 
villages  in  the  vicinity  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  bis 
labours  of  love  were  not  in  vain,  liy  hira  two  converts  from 
Mahomctanism  first  heard  that  He  who  died  on  Calvary 
is  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Through  him  the  Gospel 
was  introduced  into  the  village  of  Sandadypathoor,  where 
there  is  now  a  flourishing  cause.  His  sister  and  her 
husband,  belonging  to  tbe  congregation  at  Calvilly,  two 
humble  and  consistent  disciples  of  Christ,  were  first  led 
to  seek  for  racily  through  his  influence. 

'The  outward  corKlition  of  the  congregation  continued 
10  prosper,  and  many  from  time  to  time  were  added  to  the 
number  of  the  professed  followers  of  Christ.  In  1K27  so 
great  was  the  increase,  that  the  chapel  became  too  small 
ihc  regular  worshippers,  and  it  was  enlarged  by  the 
industry  of  the  congregation.' 

A  letter  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Mault  illustrates  in  the 
m  place  the  skill  with  which  the  early  missionaries  en- 
deavoured to  make  their  missions  self-supporting,  and  in 
tbeaeooad,  gives  a  dark  picture  of  the  grievous  hardships 
with  which  thoM;  tvhom  they  tried  to  benefit  h:id  to  contend. 
Tbe  lace-making  d<.-«cribed  in  this  letter  has  continued  to 
Ifac  present  day,  and  is  noted  all  over  India.  The  slavery, 
happily,  came  to  an  end  in  18^4.  The  letter  is  dated 
June  3,  1H30. 

'In  the  year  itiat,  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  school,  lace>maktng  was  introduced  on  a  small 
scale,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  greater  facilities 
tor  di^tosing  of  the  lace  being  affoideil.  it  has  been 
gradually  enlarging;  the  profits  of  which,  together  with 
subscnptions  from  England  for  the  support  of  twcnty-lwo 
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f^ris.  and  occasional  donations  realized  in  this  country, 
enable  us  at  the  present  time  to  provide  board  and 
education  for  sixty  children. 

'To  be  able  to  read  well  ia  conceived  to  be  of  great 
importance ;  no  Rirl  is  therefore  allowed  to  turn  her 
attention  to  other  pursuits  till  she  can  read  the  New 
Testament,  when  she  is  permitted  to  enter  one  of  the 
workinK  classes,  if  her  time  is  not  too  nearly  expired  to 
admit  of  it.  These  classes  consist  of  those  who  make 
Ucc,  and  those  that  Icarn  plain  needlework;  the  number 
employed  at  the  former  is  twelve,  and  that  of  the  latter 
is  seven,  which  are  kindly  superintended  by  Mrs.  Addis. 
As  the  people  of  this  country  have  not  yet  arrived  at  such 
a  state  of  cixilized  improvement  as  to  r<xiuire  needlework, 
and  as  we  are  too  remote  front  European  stations  to  obtain 
work  thence,  but  little  can  at  present  be  done  in  this 
department  beyond  the  wants  of  the  school  and  our  own 
families.  In  reference  to  lace-making,  it  may  be  remarked 
thai  to  the  proceeds  of  this  branch  the  school  is  indebted 
for  more  than  half  its  support ;  and.  could  a  more  rcf^lar 
supply  of  materials  from  the  liberality  of  British  Christians 
be  calculated  on,  the  number  of  workers  would  be  im- 
mediately increased,  and  the  school  au^jmented  in  pro- 
portion. 

'  Many  of  these  (xior  children  are  orphans  (vithout  a  friend 
to  care  for  them,  who.  but  for  this  asylum,  would  be  left 
to  perish  in  ignorance,  vice,  and  wretchedness:  a  friendless 
child  in  this  unfcclint;  land  is  an  object  pitiable  beyond 
expression.  Moreover,  not  a  few  of  these  girls  are  sltntf  : 
and  it  is  our  wish  that  they  should,  if  possible,  obtain  their 
freedom  while  they  are  in  the  school,  that,  when  they  leave 
it,  they  may  ^o  free.  No  arfjumcnls  are  necessary  to  prove 
the  importance  of  this  measure,  when  it  is  stated  that 
slavery  as  it  exists  in  this  kingdom  is  in  some  respects 
worse  lh.in  th.«  of  the  West  Indies,  inasmuch  as  the  owner 
feels  himself  under  no  obligation  to  provide  for  his  slaves 
any  longer  than  it  is  convenient  to  employ  them,  hence  he 
calls  them  to  work  during  seed-time  and  harvest,  and 
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then  dismisses  them  to  gain  for  tlieniielveit  and  children 
a  scanty  unil  uncertain  pittance  in  the  be^t  w»y  they  can, 
till  the  returning  season.  As  the  owner  takes  no  notice 
whatever  of  the  children  of  hU  slaves,  till  they  are  old 
enough  to  work,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  some  of  this 
unfoitunate  class  being  in  the  school :  and  some  faint  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  sensations  of  a  poor  girl,  when  her 
master  appears  to  take  her  away,  from  the  following 
instance.  An  interesting  girl,  apparently  about  eleven 
j-car^  of  age,  was  discovered  near  our  premises  in  a  state 
of  exhaustion  through  hunger.  She  was  brought  in  and 
supplied  with  food,  and  as  soon  as  she  recovered  strength, 
she  told  us  she  was  a  slave,  but,  owing  to  her  master 
denying  her  sufficient  for  sustenance  and  severely  flogging 
her.  she  bad  run  away ;  her  emaciated  frame  and  the  marks 
oa  her  body  abundantly  confirmed  her  statement.  It  w,is 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  she  informed  ue  where  her 
owner  resided :  c\-cn  the  mention  of  his  name  seemed  to 
make  her  tremble. 

'lo  eight  or  ten  da}-^  a  stern-looking  man  made  his 
appearaocc,  and  demanded  his  stave.  The  girl,  who  had 
beard  of  his  approach,  had  hid  herself;  but  when  she  found 
she  could  conceal  herself  no  longer,  ^c  came  and  bcfiged 
ID  the  most  feeling  manner,  that  he  miglit  not  be  allowcvl 
to  take  her  away.  £v«y  effort  possible  was  used  to 
induce  him  to  give  her  up,  and  a  sum  more  than  her 
estimated  value  was  offered  him,  but  in  vain;  he  waN 
unmoved,  his  iron  heart  had  no  relenting^.  "  I  want  not 
youT  money,  but  my  slave,"  said  he.  as  he  walked  away 
with  her-  No  sooner  was  the  poor  girl  seen  following  her 
master  to  his  honw,  than  the  scliool-girls  nislied  out,  and 
with  tears  entreated  for  her  lelease,  but  all  wag  unavailable. 
This,  my  dear  friends,  this  is  the  slavery  from  which  we 
wish  to  see  all  delivered,  that  are  trained  up  in  our  school. 

'  The  plan  adopted  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  slave 
•cholar*  is  to  teach  them  in  preference  to  others  to  make 
lace,  and  as  noon  as  their  earnings  amount  to  more  than 
their  support,  to  allow  them  a  small  portion  of  their  work, 
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to  reserve  for  the  purcliase  of  their  liberty.  Eight  girls 
have  gained  their  frcedoii)  by  industry,  since  they  have 
been  here,  and  others  are  labouring  in  prospect  of  soon 
doing  so. 

•The  instruction  that  has  been  received  here  has  been 
the  means  of  raising  two  fcnialc  schools  in  the  villages 
near,  besides  the  attendance  of  many  girls  in  our  other 
schools;  and  we  hope  that  in  time  many  of  our  scholars 
will  liiul  openings  in  their  n^itive  places  to  impart  instruction 
to  their  u»D  .t*.'X.  Experience  and  observation  teach  us 
not  to  overrate  the  advant;iges  of  instruction.  Education 
may  be  given,  and  religious  principles  inculcated,  but  these 
alone  will  not  change  ihe  heart,  for  that  is  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  nevertheless  wc  arc  encouraged  to  use  the 
means,  and  to  exercise  faith  in  the  divine  promises.' 

From  1837  to  J830  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Addis  were  at 
Nagcrcoil  with  Mr.  MaulL  I'hcy  removed  in  itfjo  to 
begin  the  Coimbatore  Mission.  In  1837  the  mission  was 
divided  into  eastern  and  western  depaitments,  and  in  i8a)t 
Mr.  Mead  began  a  new  .itacion  at  Nc>-oor,  Mr.  Mauk 
taking  sole  charge  of  the  eastern  section. 

Mr.  Mault  sent  home  early  in  if<30  a  report  of  the 
preceding  half-year's  work,  in  which  he  sets  forth  very 
clearly  the  difficulties  due  to  the  character  and  surroundii^ 
of  the  people.  But  he  also  gives  strong  testimony  to  the 
character  and  usefulness  of  the  readers  or  evangelists : — 

'  Among  a  people  of  such  habits  and  dispositions  as  the 
lower  classes  in  this  country,  it  is  no  difficult  thing  to 
perceive  that  the  readers  stationed  in  their  vilhigcs  need 
to  be  men  of  good  common  sense,  prudence,  and  piety. 
Judging  from  the  manner  tlicy  have  exercised  their  taleats 
among  the  people,  tlic  success  that  has  attended  their 
labours,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  some  possess 
these  qualifications  in  no  ordinary  degree ;  and  others, 
though  inferior  in  many  respects,  we  believe  to  be  con- 
scientious men.  In  our  absence  they  conduct  the  public 
worship  of  God  nearly  on  the  same  plan  as  in  our 
Congregational  churches  in  England,  frequently  in  a  way 
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that  secures  tlie  attention  of  the  audience  and  promotes 
their  edification.  Their  residence  in  the  midst  of  the 
coiifiregations  serves  to  render  them  well  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  cvcr>'  person  in  their  ilock :  and  if  they 
observe  the  absence  of  any  at  public  worship,  during  the 
interval  of  service  or  on  the  following  day  they  visit  them 
and  inquire  the  reason,  and  give  such  admonition  as 
circumstances  stigge«t  As  often  as  practicable  they  visit 
evcfy  family  under  their  charge,  to  impart  catechetical 
instruction,  and  read  the  Scriptures  and  other  books :  and 
to  exhort  those  that  can  read  to  a  diligent  perusal  of  the 
word  of  God.  In  the  times  of  affliction  they  afford  such 
instruction  to  those  who  arc  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
the  public  worship  as  tlicir  state  may  require.  The  readers 
look  upon  these  seasons  as  peculiarly  fitted  to  arouse  the 
careless,  and  bring  the  thoughtless  to  reflection.  Such  is 
their  allowed  superiority  in  knowledge  to  most  around 
them,  that  their  advice  is  frequently  sought,  and  is  freely 
given ;  but  in  the  disputes  of  their  neighbours  they  take  no 
part. 

'The  circ  of  their  respective  congregations  is  but  a  part 
of  their  work,  for  they  continue  to  go  into  the  villages 
antl  highways  around  them  to  publish  salvation  to  all  that 
will  listen  to  it.  1'he  seed  thus  sown  has  in  many  instances 
brought  forth  fruit,  in  others  appearances  arc  favourable, 
which  hold  out  encouragement  to  expect  that  a  harvest 
will  be  gathered  in  due  time,  where  we  have  hitherto  met 
with  little  or  no  success.  Some,  whose  attention  has  first 
beeo  directed  to  the  tniths  of  Christianity  by  the  readers. 
have  been  led  to  us  for  further  information ;  and  have 
lately  shown  more  solicitude  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
OotMianity,  and  books  on  that  subject,  than  we  have  ever 
belbre  witnessed.' 

Connected  with  these  readers  a  curious  system  of  special 
subscriptions  had  been  initiated  in  Kngl-ind.  An  indi\-idual 
or  a  group  of  individuals  in  Great  Britain  subscribed 
annually  the  cost  of  one  of  these  readers,  and  he  was 
considered  in  a  special  sense  the  reader  or  agent  of  the 
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]>ub»cnber!i  wlio  .lupported  him.  Special  reports,  entailing 
great  labour  upon  both  reailcr  and  missiooary,  were  sent 
home,  and  if  these  were  not  forthcoming  subscriptions 
often  lupsed.  Repeated  representations  of  ihe  incon- 
venience of  this  system  were  sent  home  from  time  to  time, 
finally,  especially  when,  about  iH.io.  the  whole  system  was 
cnergeticaliy  reformed,  this  practice  ceased. 

In  1S27  Mr.  W.  Miller  joined  the  mission,  but  he  died 
after  eight  years'  labour.  In  1 834  Mr.  C.  Miller  was  added 
to  the  slaff,  but  he  died  in  1841.  In  1X58  J.  T.  Paltison. 
James  Russell.  John  Abbs,  and  3  medical  missionary, 
Archibald  Ramsay,  were  sent  out.  The  last  named  retired 
in  i}{42.  Mr.  Pattison  was  stationed  at  Quilon  from  i^.^1 
10  1H44,  when  the  Board  dissolved  his  connection  with  the 
Society.  The  oUier  two  gave  many  years'  service.  Mr. 
Abbs,  after  eight  years'  residence  at  Neyoor,  removed  in 
184J  to  I'areycbaley.  In  1840  the  South  Travancore 
Mission  had  i.5,oco  adherents,  and  7.^00  sdiolars,  of  whom 
nearly  1  ,oco  were  girls. 

The  Rev.  J.  O.  Whitehouse.  who  reached  Nagercoil  in 
184a,  devoted  himself  mainly  tn  the  highly  important 
work  of  the  seminary  for  the  training  of  native  agents. 
In  1846  Ebcnezer  Lewis,  who  had  been  at  work  for  six 
years  in  Coimbatnr  and  Madras,  joined  the  Nagercoil 
Mission.  Upon  his  arrival  it  was  re-divided  into  three 
districts,  Nagercoil.  Jamestown,  and  Santhapuram,  under 
the  care  respectively  of  Mr.  Mault,  Mr.  Ru-ssell,  arnl 
Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Whitehouse.  after  eight  years'  experience  in  Nager- 
coil, sent  home  under  date  of  March  ,i.  18^1,  a  statement 
of  the  condition  of  the  Travancore  Mission  after  nearly 
half  a  century's  work,  so  clear  and  so  important  as  to 
deserve  permanent  record.  So  far  as  we  know  it  has 
never  been  printed  before; — 

'The  origin,  continuance,  and  incrca.se  of  many  of  our 
congregations  are  to  be  traced  to  oppression.  People  have 
been  driven  to  Christianity  by  fear,  and  not  drawn  to  it  by 
conviction.     They  came,  not  because  they  think  that  the 
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rpl'gioo  tai^ht  is  inie.  but  beciunc  llicy  thfnk  those  who 
leach  it  have  influence  with  the  ruh'ng  jiowers  in  the 
countr>',  and  are  therefore  able  to  jirolcct  them.  Thus 
any  body  of  religionists,  wlielhcr  PiUJists  or  Mohammcdan-i. 
or  any  thing  else,  provided  they  be  thmight  lo  liave  power 
and  willingness  to  protect  and  aid  those  who  embrace  the 
faith  thc>*  teach,  would  meet  with  conwderable  .tuccess  in 
gathering  proresccd  converts ;  and  the  more  Ub-rly  of 
conduct  the  teachers  will  give  their  converts,  the  more  will 
flock  to  ihem.  A  proportion  is  often  to  be  noticed  between 
the  decree  of  oppression  and  the  number  of  converts  newly 
presenting  themsclvet.  And  in  certain  months  in  the  year, 
when  the  demand  of  the  Government  upon  the  people  in 
making  preparation  for  heathen  festivals  is  vcr>'  burden* 
some,  the  number  of  those  who  seek  exemption  by 
rmbracirg  Christianity  is  the  greater. 

'Some  years  ago.  through  the  influence  of  the  British 
Resident,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  declaring  that  the 
natives  who  embrace  Christianity  arc  not  liable  to  be  called 
upon  to  perform  the  various  services  for  the  heathen 
temples,  demanded  by  law  of  those  who  continue  to  be 
heathens.  Much  vigilance  is  necessary  to  prc\'ent  the 
lower  officials  from  depriving  Christians  of  ihcir  Hght 
of  exemption,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the  higher 
authorities  act  consistently  with  the  proclamation,  the 
bsuc  of  which  they,  without  doubt,  greatly  regret.  And, 
as  in  many  cases,  it  was  not  truth  which  drew,  but  trouble 
which  drove  people  to  Christian  profession,  the  moment  the 
trouble  has  passed  and  protection  has  been  obtained,  many 
return  to  idolatry,  sontetimcs  to  return  again  and  a^ain  to 
Christianity  as  convenience  may  suit.  From  the  operation 
o£  these  principles  by  far  the  greater  number  of  converts 
come  to  us,  frequently  in  tens,  twenties,  or  a  village  at  once. 
But  though  many  soon  renounce  Christianity  (if  indeed  they 
can  be  ^id  to  renounce  that  which  they  never  really 
embraced)  many  remain,  and  the  adherence  which  origt- 
nated  in  inferior  reasons  often  becomes  one  of  superior 
reasons — a  rational  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
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In  imelligence,  energy,  and  all  other  good  eharncteristics. 
I  think  the  Travsncoreans  stand  lower  than  other  Hindu-S 
low  as  they  arc;  .so  that  were  it  not  for  the  lemporai 
advantages  connected  with  Christian  profession.  I  believe 
even  Christian  professors  would  have  formed  a  very  small 
band. 

'  Tlic  members  of  our  congregations  may  be  divided  Into 
three  classes:  first,  those  who  have  become  Christians  for 
the  ."iakc  of  protection  or  other  temporal  advantages; 
second,  those  whose  relatives  were  Christians,  and  who  »« 
the  same  because  their  fathers  were  such :  and  third,  those 
who  have  embraced  Christianity  through  conviction  of  its 
truth.  Of  these  classes  the  last  is.  as  may  be  expected,  the 
smallest ;  the  second  is  increasing  with  time.  Some 
individuals  may  belong  to  two  or  even  all  the  classes,  and 
many  have  risen  from  a  lower  to  a  higher. 

'  Such  arc  the  materials  on  which  we  have  to  work,  and 
they  for  the  most  part  belong  either  to  the  Shanar  or 
I'ariah  caste.  If  we  were  more  lax  in  di»cipline,  if 
Christians  were  left  to  learn  or  not,  and  to  act  just  as  they 
please,  and  if  caste  distinciioiis  were  recognized,  more  of 
the  higher  caste  natives  would  join  us:  but  as  we  make  the 
Scriptures  the  rule  for  practice,  and  the  act^uircmcnt  of 
Christian  knowledge  absolutely  necessary,  and  disregard 
and  discountenance  caste  distinctions,  only  a  few  of  those 
who  arc  considered  of  higher  caste  have  embraced 
Christianity.  No  missionary  but  one  who  has  bceii 
brought  up  in  ihc  country,  and  has  been  constantly  used 
to  caste  distinctions,  or  who  has  looked  very  uperfidally  at 
the  subject,  can  fail  to  see  the  chilling  and  contracting 
influence  of  caste,  and  how  counteractive  it  must  prove  to 
the  warming  and  expanding  power  of  Christiiinity.  Those 
churches  in  India  where  caste  is  recognized  arc  ver>'  grave- 
yards of  Christian  hopes. 

'  From  a  more  than  thirty  years  operation  of  these 
collecting  or  retaining  influences,  above  referred  to,  a  large 
body  of  Christian  professors  is  now  met  with  around  us; 
among  whom  there  are  many  who  arc  more  than  professors, 
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who  arc  actuated  by  ChriMinn  principles,  :md,  considering 
their  circuniiitaDces.  arc  very  Interesting  character*.  But 
with  this  before  tnc,  1  cannot  say  that  the  time  is  surely 
near  when  India  will  be  the  Lord's.  I  cannot  understand 
how  some  can  say  so.  It  is  true  we  have  nuinbers,  but 
numbers  of  what  class  of  people. — the  lowest,  the  poorest. 
and  the  most  degraded,  people  who  have  little  or  no 
iitfliiencc  in  the  country,  people  who  have  everything  to 
gun  and  nothing  to  lose  by  becoming  Christians.  We 
have  numbers,  but  even  among  them  only  a  small  minority 
f«l  the  power  of  the  truth.  How  then  can  it  be  said  that 
India  will  soon  be  the  Lord's,  when  the  mass  of  the  people, 
the  intelligent,  the  wealthy,  and  the  influential,  though 
they  may  in  many  cases  assent  to  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
fee!  nothing  of  it5  power  ?  The  felt  power  of  Christianity 
akme  can  bring  siKh  to  number  themselves  with  the 
foDower:<>  of  Christ;  and  with  such  multiplied  hindrances 
as  there  are  to  such  a  step,  for  some  of  them  to  become 
tnie  Christians  will  indeed  be  a  triumph.  Nothing  but 
a  Strange  revolution  in  things  can  cause  Christian  pro- 
fession quickly  to  become  general,  and  without  such  a 
levoltitkni  nothing  but  an  extraordinary  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit's  influence  can  bring  over  the  higher  classes  of 
Hindus  to  us.  This  is  a  view  which  obscrv.ition  and 
common  sense  lead  to;  and  one  held,  I  think,  by  all 
intelligent  modern  missionaries. 

'With  the  numerous  openings  for  Christian  instruction 
alluded  to  above,  an  early  question  with  the  missionary 
«as.  In  what  form  is  instruction  to  be  given,  and  by  what 
agents  ?  The  Scriptures,  and  Watts'  first,  second,  and  Scrip- 
ture catechisms,  translated  into  Tamil,  together  with  tracts 
on  various  subjects,  were  and  still  continue  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  readers  for  the  instruction  of  the  people, 
and  thcie  readers  were  the  best  qualified  persons  that  were 
obtainable.  Deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  of 
tbose  who  were  to  be  taught  tended  to  prevent  progress. 
The  tninds  of  the  converts  were  so  constantly  occupied  by 
matters  of  fact  around  them,  so  unused  to  think  and  deal 
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with  anything  abstract,  and  so  anaccustomed  to  hear  gram- 
matical Tamil,  that  Watts'  catechisms  were  almost  unin- 
telligible to  the  majority.  Besides  this,  the  readers  were 
so  obscure  in  their  views  and  so  limited  in  ability  to 
illustrate  and  develop  the  principles  laid  down  so  simply, 
as  we  think,  in  the  catechisms,  that  but  little  improvement 
was  made. 

'  These  defects  still  exist,  though  of  course  not  to  the 
extent  of  former  years.  The  elder  brethren  who  had  most 
to  do  in  the  construction  and  early  working  of  the  machinery 
of  this  mission  were,  and  in  a  measure  arc  still,  of  the  old 
school.  They  left  England  in  the  days  of  catechisms  and 
Icamint;  by  rote.  Since  they  left,  education  has  been  more 
clearly  understood,  and  more  systematically,  philosophic- 
ally, and  successfully  carried  on.  Thus  old  educational 
fashions  have  been  continued  here,  and  have  been  adopted 
by  later  comers,  because  they  were  the  modes  of  procedure 
which  they  found  were  being  pursued.  The  importance  of 
paying  great  attention  to  the  training  of  agents  has  not 
been  felt  so  strongly  as  it  should  have  been :  at  least,  the 
amount  of  effort  to  this  end  seems  to  indicate  this.  The 
difference  between  knowing  and  being  able  to  teach  docs 
not  seem  to  have  been  recognized  very  clearly ;  and  thus, 
while  instruction  has  been  given  to  the  agents,  little  or 
nothing  has  been  done  in  training  them  to  teach  ;  yet  with 
most  of  the  people,  simple  as  children,  ignorant  and 
d^raded  in  the  lowest  degree,  teaching  powers  of  a  high 
order  are  required.  With  such  a  people  Watts'  catechisms 
must  be  simplified  :  tracts,  such  as  wc  have,  which  arc  in 
the  sermon  form,  mostly  translations  from  English  tracts 
and  sermons,  are  obscure  and  hard  to  be  understood  ;  and 
sermons,  in  making  which  some  of  the  readers  succeed 
pretty  well,  arc  ineffective.  Some  in  the  congregations 
who  have  had  greater  advantages  can  readily  understand 
and  profit  by  (he  tracts  and  sermons,  but  the  majority 
cannot;  and  we,  as  foreigners,  and  speaking  grammatical 
Tamil,  find  it  a  great  difficulty  to  reach  the  minds  of  the 
majority,  and  f  believe  rarely  succeed  in  doing  so.     With 
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such  a  state  of  things— anil  I  have  not  exaggerated — 
a  most  v^orous  teacher  training  is  of  the  highest  moment. 
The  want  of  it  has  weighed  heavily  on  my  mind  for  some 
time. 

*  [  am  sure  if  our  readers  and  schoolmasters  were  better 
teachers  we  should  sec  greater  progress.  I  have  been 
quietly  experimenting  on  this  point  lately.  I  have  regu- 
larly visited  a  small  congregation  every  Sunday  morning, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  reader,  talked  with  the  people  on 
a  subject ;  sometimes  1  have  let  him  talk,  and  listened,  and 
put  in  a  word  or  suggested  an  illustration  occasionally. 
Nov  I  am  sure  the  effort  has  been  useful,  both  to  the 
reader  and  the  people.  The  congregation  is  that  at 
Tattanviley. 

*  I  have  at  my  side  one  or  two,  whom  I  have  trained, 
arvd  who  fully  understand  my  views  of  what  teaching 
should  be ;  and  thus,  with  the  seminary  in  full  working, 
weekly  training  classes,  and  perhaps  a  normal  school  for 
achool  teachers,  I  hope  with  their  help  to  bring  about 
*  better  state  of  things.  But  this  must  not  supersede  con- 
stant diligence,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  charge  of 
districts,  in  directing  the  studies  and  guiding  the  mental 
operations  of  the  agents  employed  by  them.  Many  minds 
drawn  out  and  disciplined  in  the  seminary  in  former  years 
have,  on  being  employed  as  readers,  sunk  into  mental 
sloth  and  been  suffered  to  rust,  by  not  requiring  enough 
mental  effort  of  them,  and  by  joining  them  in  classes  with 
teachers  of  inferior  powers  and  attainments.  With  a  very 
little  mental  exertion  the  machine  will  work  after  a  fashion  ; 
and  some  agents,  seeing  this,  have  been  satisfied  with  this 
fashion,  and  give  only  the  effort  required  for  this,  and  have 
sunk  in  mind  and  been  like  c>'phers,  holding  a  place  but 
nothing  in  value.  The  catechism  and  mentoriter  system 
has  done  much  to  produce  such  merely  mechanical  doings.' 

Mr.  Whitehousc,  who  by  bis  skill,  energy,  and  perse- 
verance did  much  to  revolutionize  for  good  the  system  of 
training  in  the  seminary  over  which  he  presided,  and  in 
the  schools  throughout  Travaocore,  further  emphasizes  the 
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unsalisfaclOT)-  character  of  Ihc  mission  in  a  letter  dated 
August  30,  1852.  In  this  letter  he  expresses  views  which 
the  experience  of  the  last  fifty  years  goes  far  to  confirm  :  — 

'Situated  as  much  of  India  is  as  to  government  and 
laws,  the  persecution  to  which  Christian  converts  in  tbo«e 
parts  can  be  subject  is  mainly  of  a  petty  kind,  confined 
chiefly  to  the  family  and  social  circle  of  those  who  have 
embraced  the  truth,  and  the  scope  for  persecution  has  been 
greatly  narrowed  lately  by  the  "  Lex  Ixici "  Act.  While 
a  large  number  of  the  young  men  educated  in  these  insti- 
tutions will  reject  idolatry  as  absurd,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  many  will  find  rest  in  a  frigid  deism,  yet  we  may 
expect  that  the  number  of  those  who  will  go  on  to  know 
and  trust  in  the  Lord  will  increase,  and  tlius  they  will  by 
degrees  form  a  body  who  after  3  time  will  be  tolerated  and 
then  rcccivt-d  as  a  part  of  general  native  society. 

'  But  I  «!C  no  sucli  prospect  for  Travancorc.  as  things 
are  now  going  on.  There  is  no  spirit  of  inquiry  on  any 
subject  among  the  natives,  whether  high  or  low.  Though 
all  the  Shanars  and  Pariahs  in  the  country  were  to  become 
Christians,  there  would  be  no  sensation  among  the  influential 
classes  The  case  is  just  this :  a  Christian  mission  was  com- 
menced in  Travancorc  by  persons  supposed  lo  have  power 
and  influence ;  hundreds  of  opprcsseil  outca-sts,  accounted 
to  be  the  dregs  of  society,  fled  to  it  as  a  great  charity  and 
asylum,  and  not  as  an  institution  designed  to  improve  the 
spiritual  condition  of  the  people.  .\  field  for  effort  was 
at  once  presented  to  the  missionary,  and  his  time  and 
strength  were  expended  in  giving  instruction  to  person* 
who  did  not  care  about  the  in.ttrttction  and  only  wanted 
the  protection  of  the  mi.'wionary.  Agents  from  the  ^me 
classes  were  employed  to  teach  the  people,  who  themselves 
needed  to  be  taught,  who  because  of  their  position  in 
society  hardly  dared  to  speak  to  those  of  high  caste,  and 
who  were  unable  to  meet  any  but  the  moxt  feeble  of  the 
arguments,  or  answer  any  but  the  simplest  inquiries  of 
heathens  and  others  about  Christianity.  Rven  now  very 
little  is  done  among   the  higher  classes.     A   few  schools 
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have  been  established  among  them,  which  mii^t  alwnya 
be  conducted  by  high-caiatc  maslcrs,  and  which  would  be 
instantly  deserted  if  low-caste  men  were  appointed  to  the 
oAice-  The  almost  undivided  attention  of  the  missionaries 
is  given  to  the  protection  and  oversight  of  the  Christian 
congregations,  and  the  result  is  a  large  circle  of  professing 
lliristiaas,  fotir-fiftlis  of  whom  would  be  heathens  or  any- 
thing else  to-morrow  if  they  thought  they  would  better 
their  condition  by  it ;  and,  connected  with  this,  a  great 
expense  for  the  support  of  readers  whose  capabilities  are 
very  small,  and  whose  instructions  arc  sou^jbt  for  by  only 
small  minority. 

•  I  tliink  the  Scotchmen  have  been  the  most  long-sighted 
in  their  proceedings.  T/uy  also  present  an  attraction: 
in»tntction  in  the  English  language  and  science,  which  is 
an  attraction  to  the  higher  and  influential  classes,  cs|>ccially 
at  the  seals  of  Govenimcnt-  They  draw  around  lliem 
thousands  of  native  youths,  and  in  theni  in  a  short  run 
of  years  they  will  influence  the  head  and  all  the  chief 
members  of  Hindu  society.  In  them  they  arc  sending 
forth  minda  that  only  want  time  and  wisdom,  and  ihey 
will  enlighten,  elevate,  and  reform  the  Indian  social  com- 
munity. Prepress  has  commenced,  and  if  the  church  does 
not  May  it  by  looking  too  much  to  human  iiisUunieiitality 
loo  little  to  the  great  Regenerator  of  socicty^thc 
Spirit  of  God — it  will  gi)  on  with  accelerated  velocity,  and 
thirty  years  hence  surprising  advance  will  have  been  made. 
But  in  the  present  system  of  Travancorc  missions,  I  expect 
thirty  years  hence  things  will  be  found  but  little  in  advance 

,of  their  present  position.' 

I    Pareychalcy  was  the  last  main  station  in  the  Tamil  dis- 
trict to  be  occupied.     It  pa^ed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Abbs, 
from  llt^tt  to  184^')  he  supervised  it  from  Neyour.     In 
^S  he  removed  to  Pareychalcy,  and  continued  in  active 

work  there  until  his  return  to  England  in  18^9. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Tamil  MUsion,  work  has  been  carried 

on,  though  witlioui  conspicuous  .success,  in  the  Malayilim 

eouniry.     The  two  main   stations  were  formed,  Quilon 
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in  1811,  and  Trcvandnim  in  tS^H.  In  1817  Mr.  J-  C- 
Thompson  took  up  work  at  QuIIon.  and  laboured  there  for 
twenty-three  years,  until  his  death  in  1S50.  For  a  brief 
time  in  iR,}2  he  had  a  colleague,  Mr.  W.  Harris,  but  his 
health  soon  failed,  and  Mr.  Thompson  was  left  alone.  It 
was  not  till  1837,  after  ten  years'  residence,  that  a  native 
church  was  formed,  and  then  with  only  six  members.  At 
his  death  the  Christian  community  numbered  about  zoo. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Pattison.  referred  to  above. 

In  1851  Mr.  Mead,  who  had  been  associated  with  the 
mission  for  thirt)'-fivc  years,  for  the  most  part  at  Ncyoor, 
married  a  young  Pan'ah,  and  thus  destroyed  at  a  stroke  his  in- 
fluence and  usefulness.  He  retired  from  the  Society's  service 
the  same  year.  Somewhat  timilar  circum.ttance$  led  to  the 
rcliremcnl  of  Mr.  Cox  from  Trev.indrum  in  iSfii.  The  HI 
health  of  Mr.  Whitehouse  compelled  his  retirement  in  1X^7, 
Mr.  C.  C.  Leilch  took  up  medical  work  .it  Neyoor  in  iS^J, 
but  was  drowned  in  i}{,>;4.  Mr.  J.  J.  Dennis  restched 
Nagercoil  in  iS'jfS.  and  for  some  ycar-s  carried  oo  most 
vigorous  and  useful  work;  but  in  1K62  his  health  failed, 
and  after  a  vLiil  to  England,  which  failed  to  restore 
him,  he  died  :it  Nagercoil  in  1H64.  Mr.  Duthte  in  1859 
a.4iumed  chargi^  of  the  Nagercoil  .seminary,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  century's  work  (189,';)  he  was  still  there  in  full  and 
active  service.  Mr.  Duthic's  colleagues  during  tliis  period 
were— Mr.  G.  O.  Newport,  1867  to  1877;  Mr,  S.  Joocs, 
1871101877;  Mr.  W.  I,cc,  1877101884;  Mr.A.L.Altan, 
i8«4  to  i8ij5;  Mr.  A.  Thompson,  188H  to  1891. 

At  Neyoor  the  succession  of  workers  in  the  same  period 
was — F.  Baylis,  1N54  to  1877;  F.  Wilkinson,  ihfio  to 
1865;  I.  H.  Hacker,  1878  to  1895.  The  Medical  Mission, 
the  most  successful  in  India  under  the  care  of  the  Society, 
of  which  a  detailed  account  is  given  in  Chapter  VI  I,  has  been 
successively  in  charge  of  C.  Lcitch,  185;^  and  1854; 
Dr.  Lowe,  i8(5i  to  1871;  Dr.  Smith  Thomson,  1873  to 
1884;  E.  S.  Fry,  1885  to  1892  ;  and  Arthur  Fells.  1892  to 

Trcvandrum  is  the  capital  of  Travancore,  a  town  of 
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60^900  iababitants,  and  important  as  the  centre  and  seat  of 
tbc  native  Government,  and  also  as  the  residence  of  the 
British  Resident  and  British  officers.  Itwas  not  until  1838 
that  Mr.  Cox  succeeded,  through  G«ieral  Fraser.in  getting 
a  gram  from  the  rajah  of  a  piece  of  waste  land  upon  which 
mission  buildings  could  be  built.  At  that  time  there  were 
about  forty  Christian  adherents  in  the  town  and  district. 
Mr.  Cox  laboured  steadily  at  Trevandrum  until  i}i6i. 

Samuel  Matccr,  whose  name  with  that  of  James  Duthie 
has  been  closely  associated  with  Travancoxe  for  over  thirty 
>-ears,  reached  Parcychalcy,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed, 
in  1859.  In  1861,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Cox,  he  took 
temporary  charge  of  Trcvandrum  and  Quilon,  and  in  1 S6^ 
his  headquarters  became  Trcvandrum,  while  in  1866  Mr. 
Wilkinson  look  charge  of  Quiloo.  For  the  next  twenty- 
five  years,  except  during  furlougbx  and  lemporarj-  charge 
of  Quilon,  he  was  continuou.tly  in  the  Trcvandrum  di.tlricL. 

About  1855  persecution  by  the  Sudras  again  broke  out> 
and  in  11(56  matterswcre  so  serious  that  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Madras  Government  to  intervene.  This 
Lord  Harris  did,  and  the  rajah  promised  to  do  what  he 
could  10  improve  matters-  Hut  unhappily  the  Hritish 
Resident,  General  Cullen,  was  a  man  with  no  aympath>' 
towards  Christian  work;  and  having  reiiided  in  India  for 
nearly  6ft>'  years,  had  practically  ceased  to  be  an  English- 
man and  had  become  nearly  a  Hindu.  Only  with  great 
difficulty  could  he  be  induced  to  exert  any  useful  influence. 
The  origin  of  the  troubles  was  the  same  as  that  which  had 
caused  an  outbreak  at  an  earlier  date,  in  1827 — the  indigna- 
tion and  anger  of  the  high-caste  people  at  the  education 
and  benefidal  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  low-caste 
and  the  out-eastc  population.  The  old  indecent  heathen 
taw  required  women  of  low  caste  to  go  about  naked  down 
to  the  waist-  Naturally  the  Christian  native  women  were 
taught  to  disregard  this  custom,  and  about  \^'fi  many  had 
bq^n  to  wear  the '  upper  cloth  *  which  di»tingui.9hcd  women 
of  the  higher  castes  from  those  of  the  lower.  The 
proclamation  of   th«   Queen's   supremacy,   either  through 
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ignorance  or  dcMf;n,  was  twisted  for  a  time  into  a  dectara- 
tion  against  Hk  continuance  of  Christian  work.  The  police 
and  lower  olficials  were  very  bitter  and  oppressive  against 
all  Christian!).  Men  were  ticatcn,  imprisoned,  and  often 
falsely  condcmnc-d;  chapcUand  schools  were  destroyed:  the 
clothing  of  women  was  torn  from  thcni  in  the  markets  and 
in  the  streets.  After  a  long;  controvcisy  between  the  rajah's 
officials  and  the  missionaries,  who  were  very  reluctantly 
compelled  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Madras  Government, 
Sir  Charles  Trcvcl>an,  who  was  then  govcnior.  promptly! 
and  effectively  interposed.  On  July  a6,  iJI.59,a  proclamation 
appeared  stating  that  there  was  no  objection  to  Shanar 
women  dressing  in  toarse  tloth  and  tying  it  round  their 
shoulders.  In  1K64  another  proclamation  extended  this 
right  to  women  of  the  Haver  and  all  lower  castes.  In  this 
grudging  way  the  native  Government  yielded  to  pressure. 
For  a  time  Christian  natives  were  thus  prevented  from 
wearing  tine  cloths,  and  from  wearing  them  in  a  manner  not 
openlyconvcying  an  acknowledgement  of  inferiority.  Time 
has,  to  a  lar^c  extent,  abolished  the  grievance.  During 
|8,5K  and  I'f.iv.  so  great  was  the  excitement  aroused  by 
these  events,  that  about  ^.coo  persons  renounced  heathenism 
for  Christianity. 

In  1K60  Travancore  was  visited  by  a  grievous  famine, 
and  for  the  first  lime  on  a  large  scale  relief  came  fror 
Great  Britain.  Multitudes  died:  but  mtiititude^,  who  woul^ 
certainly  have  died,  were  s.ivcd  by  tliis  benevolence. 
'Nothing,*  wrote  the  IJtwan  or  Prime  Minister,  'can  be 
a  nobler  spectacle  that  that  of  a  people,  thini<„an(hi  of  miles 
remote  from  India,  contributing  30  liberally  to  the  relief 
of  suffering  here.'  In  iK<^t  no  less  than  4,000  Shinars 
joined  the  Christian  community. 

From  186a  to  1867  great  progress  was  made  in  the 
Farcychalcy  and  Neyoor  districts,  and  in  1867  alone  the 
Christian  community  received  nearly  4.000  new  adherents. 
Mr.  Mateer,  making  a  tour  through  the  villages  inhabited 
by  these  people,  teils  us  that  he  found  there  'a  remarkable 
spirit  of  earnestness,  diligence,  and  attention.'     He  fount 
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«cant  time,  even  for  rerrcshmciit ;  in  every  village  the 
building  set  apart  for  worship  was  crowded  with  people, 
'  eager  to  hear  the  Word  of  life." 

On  February  13,  iIiA6.  an  important  forward  step 
in  the  policy'  of  the  TravaiKore  Mission  was  taken. 
C.  Ycsudian,  who  liad  long  been  head  master  of  the 
seminary  at  Nagcreoil,  was  ordained  as  an  ai^sistant 
missionary,  and  was  jilaced  over  twelve  conurbations  in  the 
aorthcm  patt  of  the  Nagercoil  district.  At  the  same  time 
three  others  were  ordained  as  native  pastors:  Devadasen,  a 
Brahman  convert,  who  became  pastor  of  Nagercoil  Church  ; 
Zcchariah,  of  the  church  at  Neyoor  ;  and  Masillamani,  the 
grandson  of  the  first  Christian  convert  in  Tiavancore,  of 
the  church  at  Dcnnisptiram.  In  the  following  year,  1S67, 
at  Trevandnim.  seven  additional  native  pastors  were 
ordained.  The  rcarrangoment  of  work  caused  by  these 
event"*  I«l  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  from  Santha- 
puram  to  Quilon. 

Uci-adasen,  one  of  those  ordiiincd  in  iH(irt,  had  a  re- 
markablc  history.  He  was  first  employed  by  Mr.  Mault 
as  a  school  teacher,  when  still  a  heathen.  After  four 
years'  training  he  married  a  wife,  then  only  live  years  old. 
After  tive  or  six  years'  service  he  bq^n  to  read  the  Bible, 
and  he  was  stimulated  by  learning  from  another  Brahman 
that  the  Puranas  u-crc  only  legends.  Finally  he  resolved 
to  become  a  Christian,  but  fearing  persecution  asked  to  be 
sent  to  another  mission.  But  at  length  his  courage  rose 
to  the  occasion  ;  he  broke  his  sacred  string,  and  prior  to 
baptism  he  ate  with  Mr.  Mault.  llis  conversion  greatly 
enraged  all  his  friends,  who  said  he  was  mad.  His  wife 
was  not  allowed  to  join  him ;  and  later  he  married  a 
rarlah  Christian,  with  whom  he  lived  for  ten  years.  Some 
time  alter  her  death  his  old  heathen  wife  sent  him  word 
that  she  was  now  willing  to  become  a  Christian,  and  finally 
he  manied  her  in  the  Christian  form.     For  many  years  lie 

» presided  over  Nagcrcoil  Church. 
So  rapid  had  been  the  growth  of  the  Christian  community 
during  the  decade  i860  to  1870,  that  in  the  latter  year 
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there  were  in  Travancore  nine  missionaries,  de^'cn  native 
ordained  ministers,  aio  native  preachers.  a,33i  chureh 
members,  30,y69  adherents,  I'^K  boys'  schools  ^vilb  4,i6H 
scholars,  and  23  girls'  schools  with  88;j  schola^^.  The  lucal 
contributions  in  i8;o  reached  1^905' 

In  iSyo  there  were  seven  missionaries,  eighteen  ordained 
native  ministers,  i;^  male  and  67  female  evangeliiit*  and 
catcdiists,  279  congregations,  3l,;o6  baptized  persons. 
6.004  church  members,  321  schools  (of  which  32  were  for 
girk),  io,H69  boy  scholars  and  3.779  girls.  The  local  con- 
tributions amounted  to  i.';.44i  rupees. 

To  detail  the  history  underlying  these  figures,  and  to 
indicate  the  multitude  of  attractive  and  instructive  facts 
they  represent,  is  impossible.  They  represent  the  practical 
coiwertion  from  heathenism  to  Christianity  of  a  whole 
community.  It  la  true  that  the  individuals  for  the  moit 
part  belong  to  the  lowest  classes  in  tlic  social  grade,  but 
such  is  the  uplifting  and  ennobling  influence  of  Christianity 
and  education  that  the  Sliinar  and  Pariah  classes  are  now 
beginning  to  possess  a  determining  influence  upon  public 
opinion  and  social  life.  The  Brahman  and  the  Sudra  still 
dcapi.se  them  a*  inferiors,  but  they  are  disagreeably  surprised 
at  times  to  tind  the  Christian  Pariah  rivalling  them  in 
education  and  in  capacity  for  public  service.  Slowly  and 
surely  in  tliis.  as  in  so  many  other  fields  in  the  world's 
story,  God  has  chosen  the  weak  things  to  confound  the 
"Eighty,  and  the  despised  and  the  things  that  are  not  to 
bring  to  nought  the  tilings  that  are. 

[ArTllciUITIUi. — iArtlcn,  Mnniuctipti,  mil  Official  RcfmrU;  //lit*ty  t/ 
J^UiMHl  Afisii^ni  iH /ni/i.i,  iibei\ing ;  Tht  Land  of  Charity,  by  S.  ^txea; 
The  GesfeUtt  SoMh  India,  by  S.  Meicet :  Tht  lift  e/lhe  Aev.  Xithani  KnOl. 
by  C.  M.  Blirsll;  Benjamin  Jfiie:  er.  Fifty  Y<.T-t  in  Iht  Matlir't  Sfrciit.  by 
E.  P.  Ri«,  IJ.A. ;  Twtnly  two  Ytan  Mii'ionary  Eip'rituic  in  Ti'man/en, 
by  Jobn  Ab1)S  ;  Mtisieni  in  South  India,  by  JoEipli  Multcii*;  1'hc  Report*  of 
Ihe  Coarcnncei  of  South  Iiidinn  Miuiiinaries  at  DotacaiTimid  in  1858;  smI  at 
Buti->lore  in  1879  :  klmi  Rcporlt  ai  the  CikulM  Coiifeicncc,  tSSi.  uid  the 
Bombay  Conference,  iSgi.] 
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North  India  has  during  the  nineteenth  century  proved 
the  hard  and  relatively  unfruitful  field  of  missionary  toil. 
The  bonds  of  Hindu  idolatry  and  custom  seem  harder  to 
break  there  than  in  other  parts.  Muhammadans.  possibly 
the  most  difTkult  of  all  to  bring  under  Christian  influence, 
abound.  Benares  and  other  holy  Hindu  centres,  and  the 
entire  valley  of  the  GanRCS — the  great  iicred  river — have 
up  to  the  present  proved  but  barren  soil  for  the  seed  of 
Christian  life  and  thought.  Still  for  the  last  seventy 
years  of  the  century  Christian  work  was  earnestly  earned 
forvard,  not  without  some  encouraging  successes.  Enu- 
meration of  all  the  workers  and  all  the  stations  occupied 
would  only  pre^nt  long  lists  of  names  and  dates,  and  tend 
but  to  weary  and  confuse  the  reader.  So  far  as  the 
external  history  is  concerned,  it  must  suffice  to  indicate  the 
chief  centres  of  labour,  and  the  men  and  women  who  have 
impressed  their  i>ersonality  most  deeply  upon  the  work. 

1.  Calcutta.  As  the  capital  of  India,  the  scat  of 
Government,  and  the  centre  of  administrzttive  and  social 
life  and  influence,  this  great  city,  which  stretches  for  seven 
milc9  along  the  banks  of  the  Hugli,  and  which  is  inhabited 
by  at  least  ~oo,ooo  human  beings,  has  naturally  a  prominent 
place  in  the  attention  and  concern  of  all  the  great  missionary 
Societies.  We  have  already  traced  the  beginnings  of  the 
work  there.  In  1826  the  missionaries  of  the  Society 
resident  in  Calcutta  were  Samuel  Tiawin,  James  Hill,  and 
Charles  PifTard,  with  George  Gogerly  as  superintendent 
of  the  press,     Mr.  Hill  was  the  pastor  of  Union  Chapel. 
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The  work  wa.4  similar  to  that  carried  on  in  all  great  centres 
uf  population — Kitglish  services,  vernacular  .icrviccs.  bazaar 
preaching,  meeting  inquirer.'!,  educational  work.  Union 
Chapel  has  always  been  a  strong  centre  of  Christian  work, 
self- supporting,  and  a  liberal  contributor  to  local  funds. 
In  bazaar  preaching  at  difTcrcnt  centres  three  or  four  of  the 
missionaries  have  been  always  employed.  One  of  the  most 
successful  workers  in  this  department  was  the  Rev.  A.  K. 
Lacroix.  He  went  to  Chinsurah  in  1S31  a-i  agent  of  the 
Netherlands  Mis-iionary  Society.  In  1837,  when  that  Society 
relinquished  work  in  India,  he  ofTcred  his  si^rvices  to  the 
London  Missionary  Sociirty,  anil  wa^t  gladly  accepted.  He 
removed  to  Calcutta  in  iHi^,  and  in  1K37  he  took  up  bis 
residence  al  Khowaniporc,  a  suburb  on  the  south  side  of 
Calcutta.  While  taking  some  »hare  in  educational  labour, 
his  great  service  was  vernacular  preaching  and  itinerating. 
During  1^41  and  1^4^  he  was  in  Kuropc,  but  he  returned 
to  Calcutta  in  January,  1K44.  In  18.0  his  health  began  to 
fajl,  and  on  July  S,  1^59,  after  thiriy-eighl  years*  service  in 
Indui,  he  died  at  Calcutta.  The  whole  Christian  community 
mourned  for  him.  Native  Chiistians  carried  hi.4  cofHa.  the 
Dishop  of  Calcutta  followed  him  to  the  gr.ivc,  Dr-  Duff, 
one  of  his  oldest  friends,  preached  the  funeral  scrmon- 
A  contemporary  record  states  :  '  Having  obtained  a  mastery 
over  the  Bengali  language  (in  which,  perhaps,  he  was 
excelled  by  no  European)  he  was  pre-eminently  qualified 
for  the  office  of  a  preacher  among  the  Ilindvis,  and  the 
power  and  success  with  which  he  laboured  in  this  vocation 
multitudes  in  India,  both  Christians  and  heathen,  can 
testify.'  Mr.  Sherringalso  tells  us, 'He  could  always  secure 
a  large  audience  by  the  charm  of  his  manner  and  voice, 
and  by  a  felicitious  use  of  idiomatic  Bengali  in  enunciating 
his  welNurranged  ideas,  often  associated  with  beautiful 
imagery,  which  delighted  his  hearers,  and  .sometimes 
attracted  them  to  himself  by  a  peculiar  fascination'.' 

The   native    Christian    church    under  ihc    care   of   the 
Society  in  the  capital  is  at  Bhowanipore.  and  was  opened 
'  fnttitail  MitiioHi  in  India  (18S4',  p.  loS. 
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in  1833.  Under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lacroix  and  other  workers 
this  church  steadily  fp-cw  in  influence,  and  became  p.-irtly 
sdf-supportinji.  Much  evangelistic  work  was  also  done  in 
and  around  the  city  at  Kiddcrpore.  Rammakakhoke,  and 
other  centres. 

Time  and  labour  were  also  very  freely  {^ivcn  to  the  all- 
important  work  of  education.  From  the  commencement 
of  (he  mission,  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  effoits  to 
train  catechists  and  native  teachers,  held  a  foremost  place 
in  the  plans  and  cfTurts  of  the  missionaries  In  Calcutta 
the  educational  work  carried  on  by  the  Society  centred 
ia  and  around  the  Bhowaniporc  Institution.  This  was 
rounded  in  ilt^y.and  vas  modelled  upon  Dr.  Duff's  famous 
Institution. 

In  that  year  Jhlr.  Lacroix  obtained  a  suitable  native 
house  with  a  compound,  and  established  the  Christian 
Institution  upon  a  permanent  basis.  Prior  to  this  there 
bad  been  \xmacular  boys'  and  girls'  schools,  and  in  x^jfi 
these  were  under  the  care  of  Mr.  and  Mr».  Campbel).  Mr. 
Lacroix  took  to  his  new  school  the  boys  formerly  taught 
by  Mr.  Campbell,  and  also  those  taught  in  an  English  day 
school  at  Kiddcrpore  The  number  of  pupils  thus  brought 
together  was  sixteen  Christian  boj^s  and  six  Hindus.  Vet)' 
soon  the  numbers  reached  sixty,  and  by  i^Ji,  in  the  In- 
stitution and  two  branch  schools  connected  with  il.  there 
w«re  800  pupils.  Mr.  Lacroix  .tlso  instituted  a  theological 
class,  with  the  object  of  supplying  native  teachers  and 
preachers.  In  the  school  the  training  was  largely  in 
English,  though  the  vernacular  was  also  used,  and  the 
course  of  instruction  was  thoroughly  Christian.  The  classes 
for  native  agents  were,  of  course,  conducted  in  Bengali. 

The  Calcutta  Mission  of  the  Society  has  been  sustained 
by  a  long  scries  of  able  scholarly  and  devoted  men.  In 
1S50  Mr.  Lacroix  aad  Mr.  Mundy  were  ncaring  the  close 
of  their  long  service— the  latter  died  in  iX^j,  the  fjrmer  in 
1859.  Their  colleagues  were  J.  11-  Parker,  Joseph  Mullens, 
E.Storrow,W.  H.  Hill.  Dr.  Charles  Buch,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Boas.     Mr.  Farkcr  came  to  India  in  1 844,  and  gave  himself 
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to  evaagclistic  work  in  the  Cooly  Bazaar,  and  aUo  to  the 
superintendence  of  vernacular  .schools.  He  died  in  185& 
Thoma.s  Uoaz  reached  Calcutta  in  December,  1834,  to 
take  the  pastorate  of  Union  Chapel.  As  usual  in  the  case 
of  the  pastor  of  this  church,  he  rendered  what  service  he 
could  in  addition  to  the  general  work  of  the  mission.  In 
1K4-  he  visited  England  to  urge  the  claims  of,  and  to  raise 
funds  for,  the  rebuilding  and  enlargement  of  the  Bhowani- 
pore  Institution,  and  in  this  special  service  he  met  with 
great  success.  While  in  England  the  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He 
returned  to  India  in  1H49,  but  his  health  failed  in  1858,  and 
he  returned  to  England-  He  died  in  London,  October  13, 
i«6i. 

Joseph  Mullens  reached  Calcutta  in  1844,  and  divided 
his  labours  between  Cooly  Bazaar  Church  and  the  Bhowani- 
pore  Institution.  In  June,  184^,  he  married  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Lacroix.  Much  of  hts  time  wxs  given  up  to 
Bengali  preaching.  !n  June,  1849,  Mr.  Lncroix  and  he 
visited  Cultack  and  Puri  to  preach  to  the  multitudes 
assembling  at  the  great  festival.  In  18^3  he  made  a  tour 
through  South  India,  and  in  i8jj  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  Missionary  Conference  held  at  Calcutta  that  year. 
During  1855  and  1856  he  took  an  acUve  share  in  diaping 
the  constitution  of  the  Calcutta  University,  and  he  acted 
as  one  of  the  first  examiners.  Mrs.  Mullens  was  most 
energetic  and  successful  in  work  among  women  and  girls'. 
On  the  failure  of  Dr.  Tidman's  health,  in  1865,  Dr.  Mullens 
was  appointed  Foreign  Secretary.  At  the  request  of  the 
Directors,  prior  to  his  return  to  England,  he  made  a  tour 
of  inspection  to  all  the  stations  of  the  Society  in  South 
India  and  in  China. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hill  was  the  son  of  Micaiah  Hill,  and  took 
part  in  the  Calcutta  Mission  from  1848  to  f86t,when  he 
returned  to  England,  and  in  1865  from  ill  health  retired. 
Dr.  Buch  joined  the  mission  in  1849  as  one  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  IShowanijiore  Institution,  but  resigned 
'  For  d«taiU  of  her  wotk  lee  Chapter  VIIL 
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October,  1850,  and  accepted  the  Principalship  of  the 
Government  Cc^lege  at  BarciUy.  On  June  1.  1857,  he  was 
shot  by  the  mutineers,  ilr.  Storrow  was  appointed  to 
Bhov.-anipore  in  1H48.  Uuring  the  absence  of  Mr.  Boat 
he  acted  as  paator  of  Union  Chjipel,  and  upon  the  resig- 
natioo  of  Or.  Boaz  in  i860  he  was  invited  by  the  church 
to  succeed  to  the  pastorate.  Illness  compelled  his  retire- 
ment in  January,  1866,  and  he  wa-t  never  able  to  return 
to  India. 

In  1K60  the  new  members  of  the  staff  were  S.  J.  Hill, 
W.  Johnson,  and  J.  E.  I'ayne.  All  of  these  gave  many 
jrean  of  service  to  the  mission.  Mr.  Hill  took  up  verna- 
cular work  in  iK.i2.  He  also  was  a  son  of  Mr.  Micaiah 
Hill,  and  the  brother  of  W.  H.  Hill.  He  was  resident  in 
Calcutta  when  accepted  as  a  missionary.  From  18^3  to 
1858  he  was  at  Berhampur.  From  18,5^  to  1861  he  was 
in  Calcutta,  and  after  Mr.  Lacroix's  death  he  preached  in 
the  bazaar  chapels  in  addition  to  the  superintendence  of 
Bhowanipore  native  church.  From  1861  to  1K64  he  was 
in  England  ;  and  in  1864  he  returned  to  Berhampur.  where 
be  died  in  1891. 

By  1851  the  work  at  Bhowanipore  had  so  greatly 
increased  in  im|)ortance  and  success  that  the  missionaries 
determined  to  rebuild  the  InslilutioD  and  m;ikc  it  one  of 
the  finest,  best  equipped,  and  most  efiicicnl  high  schools 
in  India.  Tlte  foundation  stone  of  the  new  building  was 
laid  by  Dr.  Boae,  the  pastor  of  Union  Chapel,  on  April  8, 
1851,  and  he  also  preached  the  sermon  in  the  morninfr.  In 
the  evening  Mr.  Lacroix,  in  the  course  of  his  sermon,  put 
admirably  the  cause  of  education  from  the  missionary  stand- 
point, and  his  testimony  was  all  the  more  weighty  as  it 
came  from  an  acknowledged  master  of  vernacular  preaching 
and  e%-angelistic  labour. 

'  When  the  ftrst  missionaries  arrived  in  Uengal,  acting  up 
to  our  Lord's  command  to  preach  the  Ciospcl,  they  devoted 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  time  and  energies  to  the  proclama- 
lion  of  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  adults  through 
the  vernacular  language.    And  truly,  a  more  scriptural 
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and  excellent  mode  of  proceeding  could  not  have  been 
adopted.  Yet  experience  soon  showed  that  this  was  not  as 
comprehensive  as  could  have  been  desired,  owing  to 
certain  local  circumstances  and  pcculiarilics  in  the  native 
feelings  and  habiu,  which  rendered  its  use,  to  a  ccruin 
degree,  of  limited  application.  The  fact  is,  that  com- 
paratively few  only  of  the  most  respectable  and  influential 
classes  attended  the  prcachinR  of  the  Gospel  in  bazaars  and 
other  places  of  public  resort,  because  they  objected  to 
mixing  in  a  promiscuous  assembly  with  persons  of  the 
lowest  ranks  and  castes.  Hence  the  missionaries  had  often 
to  lament  the  absence,  on  these  occasions,  of  the  very 
individuals  whom,  from  their  position  in  society,  it  was 
of  high  importance  they  should  influence.  Again,  it  was 
found  that  preaching  to  fluctuating  assemblies,  though  the 
best,  and  in  fact  the  only  means  of  reaching  the  generalit)' 
of  the  population,  did  not  always  allow  to  the  missionar}- 
suflicient  time  and  opportunity  to  declare  the  whole  counsel 
of  God  to  his  hearers,  or  to  instruct  them  thoroughly  in 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

'  The  missionaries  deplored  thtsc  adverse  circumstances, 
and  asked  God  for  His  guidance  and  interference  :  nor 
were  these  withheld.  Almost  suddenly,  a  door  of  useful- 
ness was  opened  which  promised  to  be  the  most  effective 
auxiliary  to  preaching,  inasmuch  as  it,  in  a  great  measure, 
supplied  the  advantages  which  the  former  did  not  afTord 
to  the  extent  wished  for.  An  almost  universal  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  English  language  and  Western 
literature  had  ixistcd  among  the  young  men  belonging  to 
the  most  respectable  families  in  the  land :  of  this  the 
mi-ssionarics,  among  whom  Dr.  Dufl*  was  foremost,  availed 
themselves  to  establish  schools,  where  not  merely  a  secular 
education  of  a  superior  kind  should  be  given,  but  where  in 
a  special  manner  the  saving  truths  of  Christianity  should 
be  taught  and  inculcated. 

■  This  succeeded  beyond  all  expectation.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  of  young  men,  many  of  thcni  appertaining  to  the 
influential  cla-tscs,  flocked  to  these  schools,  and  continued 
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In  them  long  enough  to  go  through  a  regular  course  of 
Christian  education,  including  a  close  study  of  the  Bible. 
its  doctrines,  precepts,  and  the  evidences  on  which  it  is 

t received  as  the  Word  of  God.  Numbers  of  the  pupils 
acquired  sucli  iv  proficiency  in  this  knowledge  as  to  equal. 
if  not  in  some  instances  to  surpass,  the  attainments  of 
many  young  men  brought  up  carefully  even  in  Christian 
Europe." 
The  missionaries  in  a  rcp:)rt  dated  March  27.  1854,  were 
ible  to  announce  the  completion  of  their  great  enterprise. 
'Four  years  ago,  the  missionaries  of  the  London  Mis- 
I  tionary  Society  in  Calcutta  presented  to  their  Christian 
friends  in  North  India  the  plan  which  they  had  then 
adopted  for  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  Society's 
mission  at  Bhowiinipore.  This  plan  included  several 
distinct  objects. 

'  First.     They  desired  to  erect  a  new  institution,  for  the 

general  purpose  of  native  Christian  education  among  the 

I       Hind  us,  including  a  college  department,  and  having  sufficient 

I      room  to  accommotlate  a  thous:md  scholars.     This  building 

w^»s  to  take  the  pliice  of  (he  old  bungalow,  in  which  the 

'      same  missionary  puqioM;s  had  liecn  carried  out  for  fifteen 

years,  but  which  had  become  too  small. 

'Secondly.  Tliey  wtstM!d  to  provide  a  residence  for 
native  students  for  the  Christian  ministry,  or  for  young 
men  dependent  on  the  care  of  the  mission.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  had  existed  hitherto,  and  its  want  had  been 
greatly  felt. 

"Tlitrdly.  Tt  was  desirable  to  impro\'e  the  accommodA' 
tkxi  provided  for  a  few  Christian  boys,  and  for  the  large 
boarding  school    for    native  Christian   girls    which    has 

rurishcd  at  the  station  for  so  many  years. 
'  Fourthly-  They  were  anxious  to  erect  a  dwelling- 
house  (or  one  of  tlie  missionaries  resident  at  the  station, 
for  a  double  reason:  first,  that  only  one  such  house  cxisis 
where  two  arc  needed ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  rent  of 
such  a  bouse  would  always  serve  as  a  fund  for  keeping  the 
whole  of  the  mission  buildings  in  repair. 
II.  N 
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•And  lastly.  They  desired  to  provide,  if  possible,  a 
sni.ill  chapel  for  the  use  of  the  native  congrcgAtion. 

'They  can  report,  with  much  thankfuhicss  to  God.  that 
all  these  desifjn"  have  been  completed,  and  that  all  the 
material  agencies  requisite  for  the  effective  maintenance 
of  a  miKsionary  establishment  arc  now  in  the  mituionaries' 
h;inds,  in  a  way  and  to  a  degree  which  they  have  never 
enio>'cd  before. 

'The  mission  dwellinp-housc  was  completed  a  year 
ago,  and  was  at  once  occupied.  The  .•itudcnts'  residence 
and  the  itistitulton  for  Hindu  scholars  were  opened  on 
Febniary  2,  18,^-  Of  all  these  buildings,  the  institution 
is  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  and  most  important. 
It  has  a  very  noble  appearance,  and  occupies  a  most 
Commanding  position.  It  is  the  finest  and  most  pro- 
minent object  not  only  of  the  missionary  station,  but  of 
Hhowaniporc  and  its  neighbourhood.  Its  length  is  t8o 
feet,  and  its  width  95.  It  is  built  in  the  pure  Doric  styles 
which,  in  adJilion  to  its  exceeding  beauty,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  lliis  country.  The  internal  armngements  are 
as  convenient  as  the  external  is  noble-  Acro«  the  west 
front  of  the  building  lie*  a  largu  hall,  ^o  feet  long  by  -^8 
feet  wide,  and  ^^.5  feet  high.  From  the  ends  of  this 
hall  two  rows  of  rooms  branch  ofT  towards  the  cast. 
leaving  an  open  court  between  them,  intended  to  furnish 
light  and  air  to  the  centre  of  the  building.  A  corridor 
runs  round  this  court  and  connects  all  the  rooms  together. 
The  hall  of  cnursc  liscs  the  full  height  of  the  building,  and 
is  covered  by  a  light  roof  supported  on  iron  trusses:  the 
rest  of  the  building  is  two-storied.  Several  of  the  rooms 
are  large,  and  furnish  the  library,  lecture- rooms,  and  class- 
rooms for  the  students  and  scholars.  The  institution 
contains  comfortable  accommodation  for  eleven  hundred 
boys  and  students.  The  cost  of  these  valuable  buildings, 
and  of  the  l.-ind  on  which  they  stand,  has  risen  to  a  laq;e 
sum.  Though  the  missionaries  have  studied  economy  as 
far  as  possible,  they  have  expended  in  securing  them  t» 
less  than  £jf.co.' 
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Tbas  report  is  signed  by  six  well-known  missionar)- 
names:  A.  V.  Lacroix,  J,  I'aterson,  T.  Boaz,  LL.D., 
J.  Mullens,  W.  H.  Hill,  and  E.  Storrow. 

The  Government  of  India,  while  under  the  control  of  the 
East  India  Compjny,  was  veiy  leisurely  in  its  attempts  to 
foster  education  ;  and  had  always  manifested  an  active  and 
unreasonable  hostility  to  the  inculcation  of  Christianity  in 
any  form  ;  the  Company's  settled  polic)'  being  to  secure  as 
absolute  a  ncutfalily  as  possible  in  all  matters  afTtxting 
religion.  The  first  grant  for  educational  purposes  was  not 
made  until  1X13.  and  then  amounted  to  only  jf  10,000.  It 
was  not  until  ifij)3  that  any  vigorous  effort  was  made  to 
deal  with  the  great  question  of  education.  Until  1 8,^4  there 
was  abo  much  absurd  hostility,  even  on  the  part  of  mission- 
aries, to  the  use  of  English  as  a  great  educational  medium. 
The  Calcutta  Christian  Advocatr  for  April  %  i^^t.  con- 
tained an  able  article,  which  sharply  contrasted  the  Govern- 
ment and  missionary  methods  of  education.  As  the 
impoctancc  of  missionary  education  has  been  in  the  past, 
and  is  in  many  quarters  still,  greatly  misunderstood,  the 
^^fiew  maintained  in  this  article  deserves  careful  consideration. 
^B  *  In  order  that  this  question,  whether  the  Government  or 
^Rni3sionar>-  method  of  education  is  the  preferable,  ma>'  be 
^ranswercd  aright,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  for  the  most  part  Hindus,  and 
that  their  sacred  books  trca.t  of  almo'it  every  subject  ; 
astrooomy,  geography,  physics,  law.  medicine — all  occupy 
an  important  place  in  the  Hindu  Shastras.  That  the 
earth  is  sustained  on  the  head  of  an  immense  serpent  ; 
that  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  circumference  is  some 
4.oco,oco,ooo  miles,  or  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  up  with 
solid  matter  the  whole  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  that  the 
earth  is  stationar>',  and  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets 
revolve  around  it ;  that  the  sun  is  Koo,coo  miles  from 
the  earth  the  moon  double  that  distance:  these,  and  a 
thriuund  other  thjn<^  equally  false  »nd  absuid,  are  taught 
in  the  Hindu  sacred  books,  and  arc  part  and  parcel  of 
Hinduism. 

N  4 
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'  Now  to  tcacli  llmdu  yoiitli  that  the  above  and  similar 
statements  arc  false  and  ridiculous,  is  "  to  interpose  t>ctween 
the  father  and  his  child  in  the  inculcation  of  religiou* 
opinions  not  approved  by  the  parent '."  What  the  parent 
ri^ards  as  sacred  truths — as  matter  of  divine  revelation — 
the  child  is  taiiRht  to  reject  with  contempt,  as  no  better 
than  absurdities  and  lies.  His  confidence  in  the  Hindu 
sacred  books  is  necessarily  and  wholly  destroyed.  He 
must  necessarily  regard  Hinduism  as  a  miserable  super- 
stition, and  soon  laughs  to  scorn  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 
And  this  result  follows  with  equal  ccitainty,  whethci 
the  youth  is  taught  in  Government  or  missionary  institu- 
tions. True  science,  wherever  and  by  whomsoever  taught, 
kills  Hinduism.  No  one  who  possesses  correct  views  of 
history.  Rcography,  astronomy,  and  chemistry  can  believe 
in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Hindu  sacred  books,  or  have 
any  proper  confidence  in  the  Hindu  religion. 

•What,  then,  arc  the  real  points  of  dificrciice  between 
the  missionary  and  Government  systems  of  education  ? 

'  I.  The  missionaries  openly  and  frankly  avow  their 
intention  of  destroying,  as  far  as  they  can  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  truth,  all  confidence  in  Hinduism — they  practise  no 
concealment — their  motives,  their  objects,  arc  all  freely  and 
con.<itanlly  proclaimed.  Hut  in  the  case  of  the  Koard  of 
Education,  the  undeniable  fact  that  .ill,  or  nearly  all,  tlie 
science  taught  in  its  schools  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Hindu  Shastras,  and  destructive  of  Hin- 
duism, is  carefully  kept  in  the  background  ;  the  people  are 
assured  that  no  religion  whatever  is  taught  in  these  schools ; 
that  there  is  no  interposing  between  the  parent  and  his 
child  by  the  inculcation  of  religious  opinions  contrary  to  the 
faith  of  the  parent;  and  thus  the  fears  of  the  people  are 
quieted.  Moreover.  hoj>cs  of  preferment,  wealth,  and  influ- 
ence are  held  forth  to  overcome  any  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  parent,  and  to  draw  students  to  the  Government 
seminaries ;  and  then,  these  children  »re  in  effect  taught 
that  the  sacred  books  of  their  fathers  arc  a  wretched  tissue 
'  Tliii  nas  one  aS  tlie  flock  objcet>on>  to  Chrialinn  tdocallc*. 
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'of  .tbsurdiiies  and  falsehoods,  and  wholly  unworthy  of  the 
confidence  of  enlightened  and  educated  men. 

b    '1.   The   whole   expense  of  Government   education    U 

'orawn  from  the  people ;  not  from  those  who  profit  by 
these  schools,  but  from  the  public  at  large.  They  may 
sec,  and  many  of  them  do  see  clearly  enough,  that  the 
education  imparted  by  Government  is  fatal  to  Hinduism. 
But  there  is  no  help ;  they  must  bear  their  portion  of  the 
expenditure  on  account  of  education,  the  same  as  any 
other  public  burden.  The  expense  of  the  mission  schoiris, 
on  the  contrary,  is  defrayed  by  the  free,  voluntary  contri- 
buttons  of  Christians  in  this  and  other  lands ;  and  the 
Hindus  are  not  compelled  to  support  nor  to  patronize 
them  in  any  way  whatever.  Thus,  white  no  one  can  com> 
plain  of  what  is  done  by  the  missionaries,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  a  genuine,  honest   Hindu  might  regard  it  '■  as  tyranny 

i(«f  the  worst  kind  un  the  part  oi  the  state,"  thus  not  merely 
'to  interpose  between  the  father  and  his  child  in  the  incul- 
ation  of  religious  opinions  not  approved  by  the  parent," 
Lit  to  make  him  and  his  fellow  religionists  defray  the 
vliole  expense  of  such  a  system. 
•  J,  The  >"outh  of  the  Government  schools,  as  wc  have 
1,  are  taught  thai  which  destroys  their  confidence  in 
linduism,  and  the>-  are  then  left,  without  any  rcliKion.  to 
grope  their  way,  as  they  best  can,  to  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  final  salvation.  Nay.  those  who  stand  forth  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Government  system  too  often  commit 
the  fatal  blunder  of  setting  forth  secular  education  as  all 
that  is  requisite  for  man  to  acquire ;  and  thus  the  youth  of 
the  land  are  not  only  taught  to  despise  their  ancestral  creed, 
but  they  arc  virtually  told  that  they  need  no  other  I  The 
rcsvlt.  unless  averted  by  other  agencies,  must  necessarily 
be  a  heartless,  reckless,  self-conccitcd  infidelity.  In  the 
missionary  schools,  on  the  contrar>'.  while  confidence  in 
Hinduism  is  gradiully  destroyed,  the  claims  of  a  better 
faith  arc  set  forth  and  honestly  and  affect  ionatcly  com- 
mended to  the  hearts  and  the  judgment  of  the  scholars. 
They  arc  taught  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
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of  wisdom,  and  that  man's  true  dignity  and  happiness,  < 
the  chief  end  of  his  being,  is  to  glorify  God  and  W  enjoy 
Him  for  evtT. 

'  If  the  question  be  asked,  Which  of  these  systems  it  tbe 
best?  we  see  not  how  any  Christian  man  can  hesitate  in 
preferring  that  in  which  truth  in  all  its  relations  can  be 
exhibited,  and  by  which  the  benign,  ennobling  influence  of 
true  religion  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  youth  of  the  land. 

'  The  Government  and  the  missionaries,  however,  sustain 
very  different  relations  to  the  people  of  this  country;  and 
if  both  engage  in  the  work  of  education,  they  must  ncces- 
sarily  adopt  somewhat  diflcrcnt  systems.  They  are  not, 
we  conceive,  at  liberty  to  adopt  a  system  in  all  rfipecis  the 
same.  Kut  the  systems  adopted  need  not  be.  and  ought 
not  to  be,  in  any  sense,  antagonistic.  The  only  difference 
required,  and  the  only  difference  to  be  tolerated,  is  that  ooc 
sjstein  should  be  more  comprehensive  and  more  perfect 
than  the  other. 

'  The  missionaries  derive  their  commission  from  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church,  to  preach  the  Gospc!  to  the  high  and 
the  low,  to  the  old  and  the  young ;  and  to  propose  that 
they  should  limit  their  instructions  to  merely  secular  sub- 
jects, is  to  ask  them  to  renounce  their  commission,  and  to 
abandon  the  work  to  which  they  have  been  called.  On  the 
other  hand,  wc  should  deeply  lament  anything  like  an 
attempt  at  proselyting  on  the  part  of  Government.  Govern- 
ment functionaries  should  ever  act  as  Christian  men  ;  they 
should  give  of  their  substance,  and  in  every  proper  w*y 
seek  to  support  and  extend  Christianity.  But  there  is  no 
spiritual  authority  for  propagating  Christianity  by  the  civil 
power.  And  it  would,  wc  conceive,  be  most  unjust,  and  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  and  the  teachings  of  the 
Gospel,  forcibly  to  wring  taxes  from  an  unwilling  people 
to  be  expended  in  propagating  among  them  a  rcligioa 
which  they  do  not  believe.  Besides,  a  state-pr^>pagatcd 
Christianity,  as  experience  proves,  will  generally  be  of  little 
worth.  A  living  Church  alone  can  propngate  a  vital, 
genuine    Christianity    throughout    the    world-      And 
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'devolve  this  work  on  civil  Govcrnmcnbi  is  a  fat-il  error. 
This,  in  such  a  country  as  India,  would  be  to  place  the 
Gospel  io  a  false  position,  and  to  rob  it  of  its  beauty  and 
its  power.  In  such  circumstances,  it  would  come  to  the 
people,  not  as  a  Divine  message  of  peace  and  love,  but  as 
B  conquering  enemy,  trusting  for  success  to  the  strong  arm 
of  the  state-  This,  we  feel  called  on  to  say,  is  not  the 
hcaven-appointcd  ^ency  for  the  conversion  of  the  nations. 
Aod  it  is  matter  of  deep  regret  if  any  missionary-  of  the 
Gospel  in  India  has  ever  given  nccasion  to  the  native 
population  to  sup|)ose,  tliat  he  and  his  ssitociates  either 
expect  or  d«^i^e  the  active  co-operation  of  the  civil  power 
to  propagating   ChtiMLinily   among    the    people   of   this 

»couotiy.' 
Coondentions  of  this  kind  influenced  the  Christian  men 
who  at  this  period  did  so  much  to  raise  the  standard  of 
education  in  Calcutta,  Uombay,  Madras,  and  otlicr  grc.it 
Hindu  centres. 

In  185,5  the  settled  policy  of  charging  fees  in  the  mis- 
sionary educational  institutions  was  generally  aiioptcd. 
This,  for  a  brief  period,  checketl  their  growth,  but  has  in  the 
end  vastly incrcasetl  their  influence  and  their  efhcicncy.  In 
1880- 1  the  fees  in  the  Hhowanipore  Institution  amounted 
to  no  less  than  £*fOO,  and  the  Oovemmcnt  grant  to  jCi^o. 

It  is  often  urged  against  these  institutions  that  they 
'employ  many  non-Christian  tcichcrs.  and  that  the  results 
in  the  way  of  conversions  are  very  scanty.  Uoth  these  con- 
tentions might  be  admitted  withokit  seriously  weakening 
the  case  for  these  schools.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  nearly 
all  the  cases  of  conversion  from  among  the  higher  classes 
have  been  the  result  of  educational  work ;  and  no  one 
scholar  cm  |>ass  through  any  one  of  these  institutions  with- 
out gaining  ;it  the  least  a  fair  head  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 
I  As  an  exainjile  of  tlie  good  work  done  at  Bhowaniporc. 
wc  may  quote  the  following  strikii^  conversion — one  out  of 
tnany.  The  narrative  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  E.  Storrow ; — 
'Sibbhurdu  Ghosal.  a  Brahmin,  is  eighteen  years  of 
age.     For  some  time  he  was  a  pupil  in  the  third  class  of 
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our  institution,  but  was  removed  about  three  years  a(;o. 
and  sent  to  the  once  well-known  Union  School,  This  was 
done  by  his  brothers,  not  because  he  had  di9pla>'cd  any 
leanings  towards  Christianity,  but  from  prejudice  against 
our  institution  as  a  missionary  school.  In  January,  1853, 
when  Mr.  Lacroix,  Mr.  S.  Hill,  and  some  of  the  converts 
wercatthcGungaSaugorfestivalja  tract  on  caste  was  given 
him ;  this  led  him  to  sec  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  that 
abominable  custom  ;  but  it  \vas  a  few  weeks  after  this  that 
the  work  uf  God  seems  really  to  have  commenced  in  his 
heart;  and  here  I  would  notice  a  peculiarity  in  his  casc^ 
Most  educated  young  men  begin  with  the  discovery  that 
Hinduism  is  fade  and  Christianity  true,  and  then  proceed' 
from  the  inUlUctuai  to  the  religious  or  tnoral  aspects  of  the 
two  faithjt.  He  began  with  the  latter.  He  was  struck 
with  a  profound  conviction  of  his  own  vilcnc^  and  guilt-^ 
even  among  Heng.ilis  he  was  esteemed  very  wicked ;  he 
was  also  struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  extreme 
wickedness  of  all  the  people  around  him,  and  the  perfe 
purity  and  loveliness  of  the  Saviour's  character.  I  asked^ 
him  if  he  did  not,  after  these  convictions  of  sin  first  seized 
him,  trui^t  to  tiome  of  the  numerous  penances  of  Hinduism 
for  deliverance.  He  said,  "No,  tt  was  all  too  vile;"  hc 
felt  that  Christi.inity  alone  would  do  for  a  sinner.  Hc 
then  began  to  visit  our  converts,  and  had  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Mulk-ns,  who  was  pleased  with  his  sincerity,  and  just 
state  of  feeling.  He  therefore  took  refuge  with  us  on 
Tuesday,  June  29.  .Since  then  he  has  seen  his  reUtivcs 
several  times,  and  manifested  the  most  unshaken  adherence 
to  the  Gospel.  He  was  baptized  on  Sunday  evening, 
July  4,  by  Mr.  Mundy,  at  Union  Chapel,' 

For  the  last  fifty  years  of  the  century  llhowaniporc  has 
been  one  of  the  great  typical  missionary  educational 
institutions  of  India.  Thousands  of  the  flov^'cr  of  Hindu 
youth  have  pa!.scd  through  it*,  curriculum.  We  have  no 
means  of  accurately  estimating  the  enormous  influence 
it  hiis  wielded.  What  it  became,  the  following  extract 
irrira  the  Report  for  the  Centenary  Year,  iSgj,  shows: — 
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'  'The  original  aim  of  our  institution  was  evangelistic, 
to  win  Hindus  for  Christ  by  means  of  a  sound  Christian 
education.  As  the  Christian  community  of  Bhowani- 
ix>re  gradually  attained  importance,  our  institution  came 
to  be  of  considerable  value  also  as  a  training  school  for 
youi^  Christians.  Yet  this  long  remained  subordinate 
to  the  primary  aim.  It  is  now,  hunever.  becoming  daily 
more  possible  to  e^i'angclize  the  educated  young  men  of 
Calcutta  by  other  and  simpler  means  than  the  educational 
method — by  preaching,  persona!  intercourte.  the  press; 
while  the  necessity  for  providing  as  ihornughly  as  possible 
iior  the  higher  education  of  the  Christian  community  daily 
assert*  itself  more  clearly.  In  order  lh.at  they  may  be  fit 
to  hold  their  own^whcthcr  they  be  misstonanes  or  laymen 
n  the  swiftly  advancing  world  of  Calcutta,  a  sound 
intellectual  education  is  indispensable;  while  they  will 
receive  nowhere  but  in  a  well-conducted  mi-ssiomiry 
Institution  such  moral  and  religious  discipline  and  instruc* 
tioo  as  will  brace  them  to  be  strong,  pure  Christians 
among  the  temptations  and  scepticisms  of  modern  India. 
Our  policy  at  present,  therefore,  aims  at  the  gradual 
modification  of  our  methods  of  work  so  as  to  make  the 
institution  above  all  things  effective  in  training  Christians. 
We  have  l)een  always  eager  to  have  the  staff  as  far  as 
po6sibIc  composed  of  Christians.  We  now  aim  at  a 
completely  Christian  staff,  as  necessary  for  a  Christian 
institution.  But  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  efficient  Christian  teachers  and  professors. 
The  demand  for  such  men  is  everywhere  very  great :  the 
educated  men  of  the  Christian  community  arc  wanted  to 
be  preachers  and  misMonarics,  and  to  superintend  country 
schools,  as  well  as  to  teach  in  the  institution;  while  the 
luentivc  posts  obtainable  under  Government,  and  the 
prixes  of  the  t<^l  profession,  attract  many  promising  young 
TT»en.     Yet  we  look  forward  with  hope." 

Here  are  two  recent  examples  of  direct  result  in  the 
Vfxy  of  conversion : — 

'The  dnx  of  the  matriculation  class  in  the  institution 
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had  long  been  an  inquirer,  and  be  was  brought  to  decision 
in  February,  1894.  Mr.  Farquhar  and  Mr.  Wilder  both 
felt  that  he  was  ripe  for  baptism,  but  his  decision  to  return 
home  immediately  on  receiving  the  rite  made  the  mission-^ 
aries  hesitate ;  yet  when  they  saw  the  earnestness  of  his 
faith,  and  the  many  tokens  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  on 
his  heart,  their  hesitation  was  removed.  Then  his  trials 
began,  and  he  waa  removed  hundreds  of  miles  away,  to  the 
great  regret  of  all,  for  lie  had  secured  a  large  place  in  the 
affections  and  esteem  of  many.  Severe  persecution  followed, 
such  as  seldom  falb  to  the  lot  of  young  men  in  this  land, 
but,  from  what  has  since  been  heard,  it  is  believed  that 
special  help  and  strength  have  been  given  him,  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  he  contliuius  faithful  to  his  Lord.  At  one 
time  everything,  including  his  Bible,  was  taken  from  him, 
but  now  he  has  Christian  fclloxvship,  and  brighter  d^ys 
may  yet  be  before  him. 

'Babu  Kamkrishna  Lahiri  had  been  with  us  for  .some 
time,  and  was  anxious  to  have  his  wife  and  child  with  him, 
but  his  efforts  failed  ;  yet  he  had  faith  that  she  would 
come  in  time.  Feeling  that  further  delay  on  hi.^  own  part 
wits  wrong,  he  took  the  important  step.  In  his  public 
statement  he  says  that  the  truth  was  implanted  in  his 
heart  while  he  was  a  pupil  in  the  institution.  His  father's 
death  compelled  him  to  enter  on  life's  responsibihties , 
before  his  education  W34  finished.  He  acknowledges  that' 
he  was  frequently  led  into  evil  ways,  but  the  school 
impressions  never  passed  away.  It  w»s  a  severe  illness 
which  led  him  to  look  more  seriously  to  Jesus  and  to 
determine  to  be  true  to  his  convictions.  Thus  seed,  earlyJ 
sown,  at  last  bore  fruit.  Not  very  long  after  his  baptism, 
his  prayers  were  heard  and  his  wife  came  away  from  the 
Hindu  home  and  the  patrimonial  estate.  At  the  husband's 
request  she  was  received  into  the  Converts'  Home,  and, 
after  due  instruction,  she  and  her  child  were  baptized  in 
the  Bhowaniporc  Church.' 

Side  by  side  with  the  Bhowanipore  Institution  the  native 
Christian  church  there  has  extended  its  influence.     By  the 
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;  year  iK6t  it  had  90  developed  as  to  be  able  to  choose 
its  own  native  pastor,  the  Rev.  Surju  Kumar  Ghose,  and 
to  find  9C0  rupees,  then  about  £^0  per  annum,  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  church.  In  i«68  Mr.  Ghosc  became 
Bec^alt  editor  for  the  Calcutta  Tract  and  Book  Socictj-, 
and  the  church,  of  which  he  fttill  contiiiuetl  pastor,  became 
entirely  self-supporting.  In  1867  the  native  Christians 
built  a  new  church,  linding  the  bulk  oi  tlie  needful  money 
themselves. 

William  Johnson,  B.A.,  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  February, 
1859,  and  was  for  more  than  thirty  years  connecled  with 
the  Bhowaniporc  Institution,  and  with  the  theological 
cUss  of  native  Christians  at  Bhowaniporc.  In  1861  he 
took  chaigc  of  the  native  churches  at  Kamakhalchoke 
and  Gangrai ;  and  in  1867  of  the  Cooty  Bazaar  Church. 
From  1867  to  1869  he  was  in  England;  but  in  1870  he 
returned  to  his  work  at  Ithowaniporc  and  Cooly  Bazaar. 
With  the  usual  furloughs  he  continued  his  work  in  Calcutta 
until  1889,  and  he  retirc<l  from  the  Society's  scnncc  in 
iSqi.  J.  E.  Payne  reached  Calcutta  in  December,  i860, 
and  for  the  next  (went>'-fivc  years  was  occupied  in  the 
varied  work  of  the  mission.  Teaching,  examining,  writing 
articles  and  books,  acting  as  pastor  now  of  Cooly 
Bazaar,  now  of  Hastings  Chapel,  and  now  of  Union  Chape), 
he  used  to  say  of  himself,  'As  for  me,  I'm  Jack  of  all 
trader'  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
native  church  in  Calcutta,  ami  gave  much  of  hts  time 
and  strength  to  this  department.  lie  died  at  Calcutta, 
August  30,  iKHrt. 

In  1K67  the  new  members  of  the  Calcutta  staff  were 

^J.  P.  Ashton,  M.A.,  John  Naylor,  B.A.,  T.  E.  Slater,  and 
W.  J.  Wilkins.  Mr.  Ashton  cime  from  Madras  to  Cal- 
cutta in  1866,  first  as  a  temporary  measure,  but  continued 
there  the  remaining  twenty-nine  years  of  the  century. 
Mr.  Slater  was  at  Calcutta  from  i«&6  to  1870,  when  his 
wife's  illness  took  him  to  England,  and  in  1871  he  re- 
turned, but  to  Madras.  Mr.  Naylor  was  at  Calcutta  from 
1866  to  1875,  and  his  health  failing  he  resigned  in  1K77. 
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W.  J.  Wilkins  was  corncclcd  in  various  capacities  with  (he 
CalcutU  Mission  from  l»66  to  itlKi. 

All  the  departrntTits  of  service  were  vigorously  supcr- 
iateiidccl.  Of  the  Hhowanipore  Institution  wc  read: 
'Though  missionary  colleges  have  not  given  numerous 
converts  they  h.ive  produced  a  deep  impression  on  native 
society.  So  far  as  the  native  Church  has  inBucncc 
in  this  great  city  it  lias  been  mainly  obtained  through 
our  educated  converts."  Of  vernacular  work  Mr.  Wilkins 
writes:  'Preaching  to  tlic  masses  in  Calcutta  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  The  people  listen  for  a  few  moments  at 
long  intervals ;  and  when  wc  say  anything  which  offends 
their  prejudices,  or  appears  to  thcni  to  be  Quixotic  in 
goodness,  they  walk  away  to  revel  in  vices  allowed  by  their 
religion.  That  a  missionary  loves  the  heathen,  and  is 
really  interested  in  them,  they  cannot  understand.  And 
instead  of  thanks  he  often  receives  only  ridicule.' 

In  l8Ko  the  only  new  name  is  J.  F.  Taylor,  B.A.,  aod 
for  the  fir.tt  time  the  names  of  lady  missionaries  appear 
upon  the  decennial  list— Miss  Heward,  Miss  McMidcing, 
and  Miss  Linlcy.  A  very  important  forward  step  was 
taken,  during;  this  decade,  in  recognizing  the  importance  of 
female  missionary  agency,  and  in  utilizing  its  great  and 
varied  powers.  Mr.  Taylor  was  at  Calcutta  from  1R79  to 
iH8,^,  when  he  removed  to  Ahnora.  Miss  Heward  was  at 
Calcutta  from  1876  to  18K1  ;  Miss  McMicking  from  liiyK 
to  1882;  and  Miss  Linley  from  1878  to  1^95. 

The  staff  in  1S91  consisted  of  six  male  and  three  feinale 
missionaries,  with  five  native  pastors  and  missionaries;. 
The  new  names  arc  W,  H.  Phillips,  A.  P.  Begg,  B.A., 
W.  R.  Lc  Qiiesne,  !■".  F.  Longman,  and  J.  N.  I-arquhar, 
M.A.,  with  Miss  Fletcher  and  Miss  L.  J.  Robinson.  The 
native  pastors  were  T.  K.  Chatterjca,  T.  P.  Chatterjea, 
Ishan  C.  Das,  N.  L.  Doss,  and  S.  C.  Ghose.  The  Decennial 
Review  then  issued  gives  a  hopeful  and  encouraging  picture 
of  the  manifold  missionary  life  and  work  in  the  capital  of 
India  at  the  close  of  the  century  : — 

'  Steady  advance  in  every  department  might  be  given  as 
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the  record  of  the  Calcutta  Mission  for  the  last  ten  years. 
The  advance  has  not  been  such  as  to  satisfy  the  aspirations 
H  of  the  worker^  but  it  has   been   tangible  and   real,  and 
^  trithal  so  considerable  as  to  call  for  much  thankfuln<.-ss. 

'  In  1884-5  the  B,A.  classes  in  Hhowam|)orc  College 
were  restimed.  and  since  that  period  twcnty-six  young 
Bengalis  have  passed  the  B.A.  examination.  The  results 
in  the  Matriculation  and  First  Art^  Examinations  have 
been  much  in  exce.ts  of  those  of  the  preceding  decade. 
The  pressing  importance  of  making  special  provision  for 
the  education  of  the  sons  of  Christian  converts  has  been 
increasingly  felt.  At  the  commencement  of  the  decade 
arranjicmcnLs  had  recently  been  made  by  which  two  boys 
were  boarde<l  at  Kaurapukur,  under  the  care  of  the  native 
evangcUst.  The  number  was  afterwards  increased  to 
sixteen.  Now*  the  Directors  have  provided  fi»r  the  com- 
mencement of  a  boarding  department  in  connection  with 
ihc  Bhowaniporc  College,  by  which  twenty  to  iwenty.five 
boys  will  be  accommodated.  In  this  way  an  opportunity 
will  be  given  for  some  of  the  more  promising  lads  in  the 
villages  receiving  a  thorough  and  liberal  education.  The 
fruit  of  the  earlier  provision  at  Kaurapukur  is  showing 
itsdf  in  3  smalt  class  of  the  theolc^ical  students  and  young 
catcchtsts. 
H  'The  native  Christian  Church  in  Calcutta  and  in  tlic  rural 
^^  districts  is  growing  slowly  but  steadily.  The  congregation 
in  Bhowanipore  has  passed  through  a  time  of  trouble,  which 
weakened  it  considerably,  some  influential  members  leaving 
its  communion.  Vet,  when  the  trouble  passed,  it  bc^an  to 
grow  again,  and  has  ended  the  decade  with  a  membership 
of  1 13.  being  an  increase  of  upwards  of  50  per  cent. 

'"In  1HX4  Ihc  Rev,  T.  V.  Chattcrjea  commenced  a  new 
church  in  Mirzapur  Lane,  which  has  been  called  the  London 
Missionary  Society's  Calcutta  Church.  The  membership 
has  risen  from  eight  to  thirty-five,  and  the  congregation 
Dumbercd  eighty-nine  in  iHK<).  Mr.  Chatterjca  has  had 
many  cncour^ements  in  his  work.  Some  of  his  people 
are  Ncpaulcsc  who  have  settled  in  Calcutta.     In    18KH 
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another  small  church  was  commenced  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  some  of  the  female  teachers  of  the  American 
Zenana  Home  and  of  the  pupils  of  the  American  Union 
School  for  Dcngali  Girls,  This  con^jretjation  meets  in  the 
school-room  of  Union  Chapel.  The  number  of  members 
is  twenty-one.  Not  far  from  these  churches  i:«  the  Bow 
baxaar  Wayside  preaching  hall,  where  the  Gospel  has  been 
regularly  proclaimed  for  many  year*." 

'  In  tSH^  a  neiv  out -station  or  rural  misaion  was  commenced 
at  Goburdanga,  and  Haboo  Ishiiii  Chimder  Dos  appointed 
as  the  resilient  evangelist.  For  about  three  j'cars  he  lived 
in  a  hired  house.  Ground  has  since  been  secured,  aod 
a  small  bun|:;alow  erected  in  native  stj'le,  and  a  little 
silting-room  and  bedroom  set  apart  for  those  who  visit  the 
station  from  time  to  time,  the  remaining  room  being  occupied 
by  the  catechist. 

'The  progress  in  female  mission-work  has  been  re- 
markable. It  was  in  its  infancy  as  a  distinct  branch  when 
the  decade  commenced,  and  the  prejudice  against  any 
attempt  cither  to  educate  the  girls  or  to  instinct  the  women 
in  the  zenanas  was  strong  and  general.  A  great  change 
has  come  over  native  opinion  since  then.  Though  there 
arc  still  a  large  number  who  will  not  admit  tlic  agents  of 
missionary  societies  to  visit  their  houses,  and  others  who 
sttll  maintain  the  old  prejudice  against  the  education  of 
women,  the  number  is  decreasing  year  by  year. 

'The  number  of  girls"  schools  in  the  mission  is  fiftcco. 
and  the  number  of  houses  visited  for  instruction  and  Bible 
teaching  has  been  105,  and  for  Bible  teaching  alone  about 
two  or  three  thousand.  The  growth  of  this  list  j>art  of  the 
work  has  been  marvellous  during  the  last  ten  years.  Miss 
Heward  commenced  this  form  of  work,  and  visited  about 
eleven  houses  a  montli  for  Scripture  teaching  only.  Miss 
Linley  has  developed  this  branch  of  labour  by  securing  the 
services  of  older  women,  who  can  be  trusted  to  go  by 
themselves.  In  this  way  thousands  of  houses,  belonging  to 
rich  as  well  as  poor,  to  Brahman  and  Sudra,  Hindu  and 
Mahometan,  have  been  visited.      I'he  zeal  and  consecia- 
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tion  of  the  ivomen  have  Rrown,  and  their  work  is  done  in 
faith  and  pni>'cr.  The  truth  is  alrcad>f  influencing  the 
lives  of  some,  and  one  at  least  is  a  firm  believer  in  Christ. 

'  For  the  purpose  of  providing  accommodation  for  female 
missionary  workers  a  zenana  house  was  built  in  1881,  The 
end  of  the  decade  ha«  seen  the  commencement  of  an 
Industrial  Home  for  Christian  Women,  which,  though  only 
commeiiced  in  iKK^.  has  already  pro^'ed  a  means  of  sub- 
stantial help  to  a  considerable  number  of  women  as  well  as 
a  means  of  training  them  for  useful  Christian  service. 

•  Ten  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  llible-woman  at 
work  in  connection  with  the  mission  ;  now  there  is  a  large 
itaff  of  them,  and  they  are  proving  increasingly  eflficicnl. 
Bible  u'ork  among  the  women  of  the  village  stations  has 
also  been  begun  of  late  years,  and  hast  increased  in  a  most 
encouraging  way.  During  the  [>ast  year  some  interesting 
tours  have  been  made  by  the  ItJblc-women,  in  parties,  and 
with  most  encouraging  results. 

'  In  the  month  of  March  last  year  Babus  Ishan  Chandra 
Das.  and  Sarat  Chandra  Gho«  were  ordained  to  the  miniatr)- 
of  the  Gospel  in  Rhowanipore  Congregational  Church. 
Mr.  Da.<t  has  charge  of  the  Baduria  out^.italion,  with  iu 
unall  churdi  and  the  higher-class  Knglisli  school,  as  well  a.s 
JLi  evangelistic  work  and  vernacular  schools  for  boys  and 
girls.  Mr.  Ghosc  is  the  superintendent  of  the  village 
churdi  at  Kaurapukur,  Gangrai,  Ramakhatchoke,  and 
other  villages  to  the  south,  and  in  the  Sundcrbuns. 

•  In  the  same  month  the  Law  Mcmonal  Preaching  Hall. 
ertctcd  by  the  generous  help  of  the  Rev.  William  Law,  of 
Tasmania,  was  opened.  The  building  is  situated  at  a  point 
where  four  important  roads  meet,  so  that  it  is  admirably 
placed  for  evangelistic  purposes.  It  is  u<ed  every  evening 
for  preaching  in  English,  Bengali,  and  Hindi,  and  has  been 
a  valuable  means  for  extending  evangelistic  work  in 
connection  with  the  college. 

'A  Urge  amount  of  effort  has  been  expended  on  tract 
distribution  and  in  open-air  preaching  for  a  long  time  past, 
and  this  branch  of  the  work  has  been  mainL-iined  throughout 
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the  past  year  with  great  zeal.  A  comincucenient  has  also 
been  made  in  a  new  form  of  work,  which  promises  Urge 
opportunities  of  meeting  with  young  men.  Mr.  Longman 
writes :  "  There  is  a  great  work  to  be  done  in  Calcutta 
amongst  the  students  who  come  here  from  all  parts  of 
Bengal  to  attend  the  different  colleges-  Most  of  them 
reside  in  ttic  city  proper,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
larger  colleges.  Here  they  live  together  in  'chummeries* 
or  boarding-houses,  forty,  fifty,  and  sometimes  more  in  one 
house.  They  are  of  course  a  most  impoitant  class,  as  tbey 
miist  neccDKarily  exercise  conNidcrabIc  infliicncc  for  good 
or  evil  in  linie  to  come  iiprin  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of 
their  fellow  countrymen.  Here  in  Calcutta,  at  all  events, 
the  time  of  one  missionary  might  well  be  devoted  entirely 
to  evangelistic  work  amongst  them.  I  have  at  their  own 
invitation  visited  some  of  ibcm  whose  homes  arc  in 
Uhowaniporc.  in  order  to  study  the  Bible  and  to  discuss 
religions  questions.  There  arc  a  few  also  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  coming  to  my  hou.se  more  or  less  regularly 
for  the  s;iine  puiptise." " 

The  Report  for  iSy.^;  briefly  summarizes  the  general 
progres-t  in  the  Calcutta  Mission  since  the  Jubilee  Year: — 

'  Fifty  ycir*  ago  there  were  seven  European  missionaries 
in  Calcutta,  alt  men,  one  of  thecn  pastor  of  the  Union 
Church,  and  tbey  had  six  native  workers  associated  with 
them.  There  were  three  small  native  churdies  at  Krisna- 
pore.  Kamakhalchokc,  and  Gangrai,  and  the  Beng,di 
Church  at  Uhowaniporc  h-td  been  formed  in  the  previous 
year  with  fourteen  members,  all  of  whom  were  cither  agents 
of  the  mission,  or  their  wives,  or  theological  students  under 
training.  Work  amoniiX  heathen  women  and  schools  for 
heathen  girls  find  no  mention  in  the  report.  The  number 
of  bo)'s'  schools  connected  with  the  mission  was  twelve, 
with  666  scholars.  To-day  the  number  of  male  European 
missionaries  is  only  eight,  of  whom  two  have  charge  of 
liJiglish  churches.  But  in  every  other  respect  there  has 
been  a  very  great  advance.  Five  ordained  native  ministers 
rteea  catechisis  arc  now  in  the  service  of  the  mission. 
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The  Bbowanipore  Church  haa  a  membcrshrp  of  133,  while 
Ihc  toul  membership  of  the  churches  connected  with  the 
■tssioa  is  474.  The  work  in  the  sotith  villages,  which 
coastjtutcd  the  chief  field  of  rural  evangelization,  and  which 
m  tliea  conRned  to  Ramakhalchoke  and  Gangrai.  has 
■IcKlopedin  many  directions.  The  Rhowanipore  Instjtution 
ud  other  schools  for  boy»  contain  2,09^  scholars ;  and 
vork  among  heathen  women  has  become  so  important 
1  put  of  the  mission  operations  that  there  are  now  four 
European  lady  mi.-uionaries  on  the  Society's  staff  and  two 
edKf3  maintained  by  the  Bengal  auxiliary.  These  ladies 
arc  assisted  by  thirty-eight  Bible- women  and  zenana 
tocbers.  Tliey  have  1*5.^  girls  under  their  care,  and  are 
id  constant  communication  with  a  large  number  of  heathen 

i.  Rekhampuk.  In  March,  1824,  Mr.  Micaiah  Hill,  who 
had  been  working  in  Calcutta  for  two  year\  0(>ened  a  new 
station  at  Berhampur,  situated  about  110  miles  to  the 
•ortli  of  Calcutta.  The  idct  was  that  if  a  footing  could 
he  established  here  the  work  might  be  extended  to  the 
neigbbouring  town  Murshidabad.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  soon 
ntsblbhed  seven  schools,  four  for  Hindus,  two  for  Muham- 
nudans,  and  ofw,  conducted  by  Mrs.  E Till,  for  girls.  The 
Report  for  ifi37  states  that  the  six  boys'  schoob  had  2S0 
ptipits.  and  that  a  second  girls'  school  had  been  opened, 
the  two  containing  forty  pupils.  Mr.  Hill  had  also  estab- 
lished ihree  native  chapels,  and  three  preaching  stations. 
Mr.  Gogerly  si>cnt  some  months  at  Berh<tmpur  in  1X17, 
and  in  January,  iRag.  a  large  new  chapel  was  opened.  The 
mission  was  strengthened  in  July,  1K33.  by  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  James  Patcrson,  who.  together  with  an  assistant  named 
Thomas  Cuasons,  preached  frequently  in  Murshiila1>ad. 
The  tendency  in  all  these  early  missions  to  b(^in  more 
irork  than  could  be  thoroughly  done  is  illu»Ir.Ucd  by  the 
(act  that  in  1^37  we  read:  'The  schools  arc  in  rather 
a  d^ressed  state:  partly  from  want  of  suitably  qualified 
ieacbcrs,  and  partly  from  insufficient  Tunds.' 
'  o 
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This  mission  well  illusiRitcs  the  great  difficutties  in  tbc 
face  nf  which  nil  extensions  of  mission-work  had  to  be 
undertaken  in  India  prior  to  iH.'io.  Mr.  Hill  in  his  report 
for  1X37  writes; — 

'  When  I  first  entered  the  country,  the  jealousy  of  the 
Go\'emmcnt  towards  missionaries  was  great.  A  missionary 
could  not  leave  Calcutta  without  special  licence  from  the 
Government,  and  I  had  to  solicit,  personalty,  from  the  chief 
secretary,  permission  to  live  at  Bcrhampur.  I  was  not 
allowed  to  land  my  goods  until  the  licence  had  been 
examined.  Then  I  found  myself  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land ;  without  a  friend  to  advise,  or  a  Christian  to  offer 
sympathy.  The  natives  misrepresented  my  conduct  to 
the  civil  and  military  authorities,  and  my  own  countrj-mcn 
were  hostile  to  mc :  both  opposed  my  schools.  Our 
mission  docs  not  occupy  a  foot  of  ground  the  possession 
of  which  has  not  been  litigated.  Letters  and  petitions 
were  poured  in  at  different  times  to  the  collectors  of 
revenue  and  customs,  the  magistrates  and  the  judges  of 
ap{>cal.  the  barrack-master,  the  brigadier,  the  supreme 
court  in  Calcutta,  and,  finally,  to  the  Governor-General  tn 
Council.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Lord  preserved  mc 
on  the  one  hand  from  despair,  and  on  the  other  from 
imprudence:  so  that  my  judges  had  no  cause  for  censure, 
and  the  Government  no  reason  to  withdraw  my  licence. 
By  the  grace  of  God.  things  are  now  otherwise.  The 
Mofussil  chaplain,  our  local  friends,  and  our  brethren  at 
Benares,  testify  to  the  salutary  influence  of  the  mission 
among  Europeans.  Brother  Paterson  bears  similar  ttstt- 
mony  to  its  influence  among  the  natives. 

'As  time  moved  on,  my  prayers  and  anxieties  increased 
in  proportion  as  my  efl'brts  appeared  unproductive  amo«tg 
the  natives.  The  feelings  of  a  solitary  miMionary,  sur- 
rounded by  the  deep  midnight  of  moral  <lcath,  and 
labouring  for  years  without  perceiving  a  ray  of  the  light 
of  truth  piercing  through  the  gross  darkness  of  the  people 
— these  feelings  must  be  experienced  to  be  known.  Often 
have  I  returned  from  preaching  with  the  words  of  Isaiah 
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y  mouth,  "Who  hath  believed  our  report?"  From 
prcachir^  I  have  turned  to  schools,  and  from  schools  to 
prcachmg ;  then  I  divided  my  time  between  the  two ;  and 
afterwards  cng:tged  in  visiting  the  natives  in  their  houses, 
whene^'er  I  could  obtain  admi^ion.  Latteriy  I  have  given 
my  greatest  attention  to  prcachii^ :  and.  as  the  venerable 
Wat^h  in  hw  parting  addrctw  exhorted  mc.  whether  suc- 
cessful or  not,  I  hoi>c  "to  die,  with  my  face  towards  the 
foe,"  feeling  assured,  that  Ihc  preaching  of  the  Cross  is 
ordainnl  by  God  for  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

■  For  some  years  after  my  arrival  at  Bcrhampur,  wher- 
ever I  preached  I  was  hooted  and  hissed ;  my  voice  was 
drowned  with  the  clapping  of  hands  and  shouts  of  "  hurrec 
bol'";  and  men  have  even  followed  me  from  preaching, 
with  clubs  to  -Strike  me.  But  things  are  now  different. 
People  are  no  loi^r  afraid  to  ask  for  a  tract,  nor  try  to 
conceal  it  under  their  clothes  to  prevent  the  Brahmans 
from  tearing  it  in  pieces.  The  Brahmans  themselves  are 
as  eager  for  tracts  and  Gospels  as  the  other  castes,  and 
plead  that  ihcy  are  Brahmans  as  a  reason  for  shonHng  them 
a  prcfeicncc.  We  now  obtain  congregations  wherever  and 
whenever  we  wish.  In  all  principal  thorot^hfares,  cross- 
wsys,  and  markets,  we  never  wait  five  minutes  until  a 
ooogrcgation  assembles.' 

An  orphan  asylum  was  established,  and  it  is  curious  now 
o  read,  a-f  we  can  in  the  Re|>urt  for  1K38,  'To  aid  this 
bcnc\'oIctu  iniitiiiition,  Mr.  Hill  has  made  an  extensive 
plantation  of  mulberry-trees.  The  silkworms  are  attended 
to  hy  the  or^jhan  children,  and  the  profits  arc  expended 
in  planting  additional  trees.  Mr.  Hill  hopes  in  lime  the 
prodocc  will  yield  a  considerable  income  to  the  asylum.' 
It  is  significant  also  to  read  in  the  same  Report  (1X38)— 'Our 
brethren  have  deemed  it  right  to  discontinue  all  schools 
cofxlucted  by  heathen  masters:  as,  from  long  experience 
and  observation,  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in 
a  missionary  point  of  view,  such  schools  arc  not  worth  the 

'  fft/U  a   inndotfani  wanj,  Bcaning  'MTi'aard  liwrrv/ -  VJihon.  ihc  phtwc 
\m£  a  frnjwjal  itiii^oiu  try  «oi»Unil]r  lucd  hj  iIie  Vuliniiiic*  of  BeniraL 
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tiinc  and  money  spent  upon  them,  so  long  as  Christian 
masters  and  conscientious  men  cannot  be  obtained.' 

In  iJij^fi  Mr,  Hill,  after  seventeen  >'ears'  labour,  visited 
England,  hi*  place,  meanwhile,  being  !iupplicd  by  Mr.  T.  I_ 
Lcssel.  Mr.  Hill  returned  in  1842.  and  the  two  worked  on 
steadily  for  several  years;  but  in  January.  1K47,  Mr.  Hill 
left  to  take  the  place  of  J)r.  Boaz  at  Union  Chapel,  Calcutta. 
In  llie  .lame  year  Mr.  Paterson  returned  to  England,  and  in 
185a  Mr.  Lci!9cl  returned  to  England. 

In  February,  1849,  Mr.  Micaiah  Hill  died,  and  In  Julj 
1H49,  James  Bradbury  reached  Bcrhampiir.  In  November, 
J*'53j  he  was  joined  by  Samuel  J.  Hill,  the  son  of  Micaiah 
Hill,  who  had  been  bom  at  Bcrhampur  December,  1825. 
Mr.  Bradbury  continued  at  work  until  1870,  when  he 
returned  to  England.  Mr.  Hill,  with  the  exception  of  185K 
to  1864,  carried  on  his  life  work  at  Bcrhampur,  and  died 
tlicrc  in  January,  1891.  George  Shrewsbury  was  at  the 
station  from  1861  to  186.5,  when  his  health  failed.  Mr- 
W.  B.  Phillips  joined  the  mission  in  December.  i87_^. 

The  Deputation  which  vissited   India  in  1883  ur^jcd 
Directors  to  strengthen  the  Bcrhampur  Mission.    Mr.  A. 
Begg  was  appointed  in  1884.  but  in  1886  was  removed  t^ 
Calcutta.     A  new  departure,  however,  was  made  by 
establishment  of  a  female  mission,  and  the  appointment 
two  lady  missionaries.  Miss  Blomficld  and  Miss  Robins 
The  work  done  in  the  closing  years  of  the  centurj-  is 
lined  in  a  full  report  by  Mr.  Phillips,  the  senior  missionar 
io  1890: — 

'During  the  decade  the  recommencement  of  itinerant 
and  the  enlarjjcmcnt  of  work  among  the  female  populatif 
have  been  the  prominent  features.  In  1879,  after  years 
abeyance,  itinerancy  was  entered  upon  by  means  of 
borrowed  boat.  In  the  next  year,  by  private  subscriptions, 
the  present  mission-boat  was  built.  From  that  time  the 
w<jrk  has  gone  on  steadily  during  a  fortnight  of  each  of 
the  ten  best  months  in  the  year,  and  during  the  intervals 
there  has  been  constant  preaching  in  Bcrhampur  itself. 
Thus  the  pa.«t  ten  years  has  witnessed  a  large  amount 
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of  preaching,  tract  distributing,  and  selling  of  Scripture 
portions.  The  area  visited,  with  few  cxcepliuns.  has  com- 
prised the  towns  and  villages  along  seventy  miles  of  the 
Ganges. 

'  With  our  present  small  staff,  we  do  not  attempt  to 
itinerate  over  tire  whole  3,461  square  miles  of  tlii.i  Murshi> 
dabad  area.  Wc  continue  to  confine  ourselves  almost 
entirely  to  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bfaagirotht,  a  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  which  winds  its  way 

isomc  seventy  miles  through  our  district.  During  each  of 
nine  months  of  the  past  year  a  fortni(;ht  has  been  given  to 
itinerating.  Tlie  truth  has  thus  been  repeatedly  set  before 
the  Mtme  people;  many  of  them  have  come  to  look  upon  us 
as  friends ;  the  spirit  of  tlioughtful  hearing  has  been  {greatly 
deepened ;  and  some  have  even  seemed  to  be  brought 
very  near  dediuon ;  but  thus  far  the  people  hold  aloof  from 
^  baptism.' 

^H  From  1879  till  i)iK3  the  Orph.-tnage  remained  in  the 
^f  bands  of  Mrs.  Phillips,  and  some  efforts  were  made  to  visit 
^  teoanas.  But  in  tKMf  Miss  filomlield  arrived  and  b^an 
laptdly  to  develop  female  work.  In  a  short  time  she  was 
joined  by  Miss  Kobinson,  and  since  then  this  work  has 
been  grosving  in  v^our  and  impor:anco.  For  upwards  of 
MX  years,  through  the  establishment  of  girls'  schools,  and 
the  visitation  of  zenanas, hundreds  of  girls  and  women  have 
been  reached  and  brought  under  Christian  influences.  In 
this  way,  durin;*  the  past  decade,  we  may  consider  that  the 
value  of  the  Church's  mission  to  Murshidabad  has  been 
very  greatly  increased. 

*  But  new  spheres  of  efTort  have  not  interfered  with  nor 
lessened  the  value  of  previously  existing  institutions.  The 
Anglo- vernacular  school  has  continued  its  important  cartrer. 
The  number  of  scholars  h:LS  not  v:iricd  very  greatly.  The 
decade  began  with  3i3,  and  ended  with  333  on  the  rolls. 
The  influence  of  the  school  upon  the  moral  ch.iractcr  and 
religious  belief  of  the  young  is  very  marked.  And,  as  these 
youi^  ones  come  from  all  parts  of  the  district,  society  is 
getttog   more    aod    more  ready   to  welcome  the  future 
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preachers,  who  shall  have  their  way  oiJcncd  to  a  vridi 
itinerancy.  The  convert  from  the  school,  who  began  the 
decade  as  an  undergraduate,  and  a  resident  elsewhere,  haa 
developed  into  an  M.A.  of  the  L'nivtrsiiy,  the  head  master 
of  our  Khat^ra  School,  and  the  accepled  and  truste<I  a^ent 
of  the  Society.  Another  convert  was  baptized  in  Biinnah, 
and  other  pupils  have  shown  evidence  of  being  greatly 
influenced  by  the  teachings  of  Chri-st. 

•The  native  Christian  church  increased  in  membership 
by  nine,  irrespective  of  dcnths  and  removals.  The  com* 
inunity  as  a  whole,  however,  decreased  from  137  to  117. 
As  the  main  body  came  to  us  originally  from  the  nominal 
Christians  of  Nuddca,  and  not  as  converts  from  heathenism, 
they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  grow  much  until  baptisms 
from  outside  swell  their  numbers. 

"The  English  services  on  Sunday  evening  have  had  a 
steady  and  useful  career.  Within  the  last  year  or  two 
a  good  number  of  English-speaking  Hindus  have  been 
attending  our  services.  This  most  satisfactory  develop- 
ment is  likely  to  continue  and  increase. 

'The  death  of  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Hill,  shortly  after  the  year 
closed,  removed  from  the  circle  of  Christian  workers  in 
North  India  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  beloved  and 
honoured  members.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Hill,  the 
Rev,  W.  B.  Phillips  has  been  transferred  to  Calcutta,  to  the 
pastorate  of  Union  Chapel,  and  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Brockway, 
B.A.,  has  been  removed  from  work  in  Calcutta  to  take 
charge  of  the  mission  in  Bcrhampur.  Instead  of  having  an 
increased  staff  of  three  missionaries,  the  new  decade  opens 
with  only  one.' 

Between  1890  and  i»95  the  mission  was  further 
strengthened,  and  in  1895  the  staff  was — Andrew  Sims 
and  J,  A,  Joyce ;  Mis.*.  Robinson,  Miss  M.  N.  Tuck,  Miss 
Cockerton,  and  Miss  Nicholas,  M.D.  There  were  also 
three  native  pastors,  K.  P.  Mukcrjec  (Herhampur),  Paul 
Biswas  (Jiaganj),  and  S.  C.  Ghosc  (Murshidabad),  The 
plan  which  has  been  put  into  execution  contemplated  the 
strengthening  of  the  old  Berhanipur  Mission  and  the  per- 
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inuoent  occupation  of  Murshidabad.  Jiaganj,  and  Jcypur. 
It  w«s  also  intended  greatly  to  strengthen  the  work  of 
itineration  over  the  whole  region. 
,1-  Benakes.  Benaresponcof thechicfscatsofHinduism, 
and  in  a  special  sense  Its  holy  and  Kicrcd  city,  stretches 
for  three  miles  along  the  Ganges,  and  contiim  about  330/x:o 
people.  At  the  religious  festivals  this  number  is  immensely 
increased  by  devotees  who  come  from  all  part«  of  India- 
Pilgrims  gladly  jciurney  a  thousAml  miles,  barefooted,  to 
cajoy  the  sight,  ai>d  to  receive  the  supposed  religious 
bcnelits  resulting  from  a  visit  to  so  sacred  a  shrine. 
Benares  is  full  of  idoU  and  of  temples,  and  contains 
no  kss  than  25,000  Brahmans.  The  verdict  of  its  priests 
on  all  matters  of  religion,  of  its  pandits  on  all  questions 
of  philosophy,  and  of  its  jurists  on  all  points  of  law  is  to 
the  orthodox  Hindu  the  fioal  word.  The  affection  of  the 
Jew  for  Jerusalem  is  akin  to  the  feeling  which  this  city 
stirs  in  the  Hindu.  It  is  sacred  in  all  its  parts,  but  to 
some  spots  peculiar  sanctity  attaches.  The  well  Mani- 
kamika,  a  shallow  pool  usually  tilled  with  fetid  water, 
deaoscs  from  those  who  bathe  in  it  the  sins  of  a  lifetime. 
Benares  was  the  cradle  of  Buddhism  ;  and  to-day  it  exerts 
one  of  the  most  powerful  influences  which  bind  millioos 
••f  Hindus  to  their  debasing  gods,  ami  to  their  degrading 
superstitions.  No  city  In  India  could  present  a  lest 
promising  field  for  Christian  missions,  and  yet  no  city 
ha-t  greater  need  of  them.  The  comparative  barreimess 
of  the  field  during  the  first  ccntur}-  should  only  stimulate 
the  Church  to  greater  etTorls  during  the  second. 

In  this  city  of  pride,  power,  idolatr>-,  and  superstitious 
reverence    Mr.   James   Robertson   joined   Mr.   Adams   in 
December,    1826.      Preaching   to   ihc  natives   and   school 
kwork  were  actively  carried  forward.     But   from    the  first 
Fit  was  felt  that  the  printed  page  would  be  one  of  the  most 
ctive  weapons  for  the  overthrow  of  Hinduism  in  this, 
andent    aod    most    strongly   fortified    citadel.     Both 
u'onaries  g*vc  tiiccnsclvcs  to  the  preparation  of  Christian 
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books;  and  as  early  as  tSil  'The  Benares  and  Chunar 
Tract  Association,  in  aid  of  the  London  Rcli{;ious  Tract 
Society '  was  formed,  and  we  read  that  it  at  once  obtained 
'a  grant  of  paper  and  English  tracts  from  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  London.'  In  1829  Mr.  Adams  severed  his 
connection  with  the  mission.  Mr.  Robertson,  left  alone, 
carried  forward  the  work  with  great  enci^',  and  in  iS'^o, 
in  collaboralion  with  Mr.  Crawford,  chaplain  at  Allahabad, 
he  trnnslated  a  large  patt  of  the  Old  TeMament  into  Urdu. 
In  January,  1833,  he  was  joined  by  William  Buyers;  and, 
greatly  encouraged  by  his  new  colleague,  was  looking 
forward  to  years  of  useful  service,  when  in  June.  1H33,  his 
course  was  suddenly  closed  by  dc;ilh.  The  mission  w;is 
again  reinforced  by  tite  arrival  in  February,  i  S34,  of  J.  A. 
Shurman,  and  in  September  of  K,  C.  Mather.  Mr.  Buyers 
and  Mr.  Shurman  gave  themselves  to  the  production  of 
'a  new  Urdu  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  a  style 
suited  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.' 

As  their  experience  of  Bcnai-cs  and  its  people  developed, 
the  missionaries  realized  more  and  more,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  vast  importance  of  Benares  as  a  centre  of  Christian 
work,  and  on  the  other  the  hopeless  character  of  the  under- 
taking, save  through  the  working  and  power  uf  the  Divine 
Spirit.  In  1 8.17,  that  is,  after  the  mission  had  been  established 
in  the  city  for  seventeen  years,  Mr.  Buyers  wrote  home ; — 

'  Benares  is  such  an  awful  sink  of  iniquity  and  superstition, 
that  nothing  but  a  firm  belief  in  the  invincible  power  of  the 
truth,  and  the  faithfulness  of  the  Divine  promises,  could 
lead  me  to  hope  for  its  conversion  at  all,  1  am,  tiicrcfore, 
far  from  underrating  the  little  that  has  been  done.  Three 
years  ago  Mrs.  Buyt-rs  and  myself  were  here  alone,  having 
no  one,  citlit-r  Kuropean  or  native,  to  sit  doivn  with  us  at 
the  Lord's  table  ;  but  now,  our  little  Hindustani  church  has 
eighteen  communicants,  and  about  as  many  baptized  persons 
of  both  sexes  who  are  not  communicants.  Little  of  a 
decided  nature  appears,  but  Christianity  has  obtained 
a  positive  local  existence  in  the  midst  of  the  densest  mass 
of  idolatry  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  1  now  expect  the 
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iwork  to  go  on  more  rapidly.  Our  po«ition  is  entirely 
different  from  what  it  was.  We  can  speak  the  language 
with  ea«e,  and  have  zcaIou'«  native  astii»tanl3.  The  truth 
is  difTused,  and  doubts  and  convictions  have  been  ptxiduced 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  heathen  ;  a  translation  of  the 
cw  Testament  has  been  finished  in  the  plainest  and  most 
simple  dialect  of  the  country.  A  church  has  been  formed, 
exhibiting  publicly  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Gosiiel  in  the 
Uncage  and  in  thevicwof  the  heathen.  In  short,  a  founda- 
tion has  now  been  laid,  and  a  few  more  years  of  persevering, 
prayerful  labour  will  be  the  nie^ms  of  giving  to  Christianity 
in  this  city  a  solidity  which  will  enable  it  to  sustain  trials, 
and  to  expand  of  itself.' 

Literature  was  steadily  kept  to  the  front  by  the  successive 
miiisionafies.  In  1838  Mr.  Mather  began  the  issue  of  a 
periodical  called  TAe  Fraud  of  India,  deftignctl  to  meet 
the  needs  of  native  Christians.  Living  day  by  day  in  the 
presence  of  such  bitter  and  bigoted  Hindus,  and  surrounded 
by  all  the  pomp  and  power  of  the  heart  of  Hinduism,  the 
lonely  workers  naturally  urged  upon  the  home  authorities 
ibc  need  of  reinforcements  if  any  impression  was  to  be 
made  upon  the  surrounding  mass  of  heathenism. 

In  response  to  their  urgent  representation  of  the  ncedx 
of  Benares  Mr.  Lyon  and  Mr.  James  Kennedy  in  iS-jH  were 
added  to  the  staff.  Ill  health  prevented  the  former  from 
remaining  more  than  a  year,  but  the  latter,  who  reached 
Benares  in  March,  1839,  was  enabled  to  give  many  years 
of  diligent  labour.  Mr.Mathcrin  May.  iS^X.had  removed 
to  Miriapur.  Preaching  was  ever  regarded  as  the  chief 
work  of  the  mission,  and  opportunities  of  setting  forth  the 
Gospel  Were  sought  and  used,  in  season  and  out  of  season : 
but  the  seed  of  the  Word  here  fell  upon  the  vcf>'  stony 
ground  of  superstitious,  prejudiced,  proud,  and  darkened 
hearts.  *  Wc  look  in  vain,'  the  missionaries  wrote  io  1845, 
'  for  deep  impressions  of  guilt,  and  an  intense  desire  for  sal- 
vation. The  gross  pantheism  of  the  Hindu,  and  the  almost 
equally  gross  fatalism  of  the  Mussulman,  have  exerted 
a  fearful  influence  over  their  minds,  in  obliteratinf^  the 
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feelings  to  which  the  Word  of  God  addresses  itself.  Tliii 
moral  insciiHibility  is  the  mountain  before  which  we  feel 
ourselves  helpless :  shut  up  to  the  one  course  of  impluring 
the  aid  of  the  1  loly  Spirit,  who  alone  can  rouse  ihe  torpid 
conscience,  and  give  life  to  the  disordered  souL' 

In  1845  Mr.  Buyers'  health  failed,  and  in  iS^fS.  the 
Directors  judging  it  unwise  to  send  him  out  again,  he 
returned  to  Benares  at  his  own  expense  and  continued 
mission-work.  In  March,  1H50,  he  was  re-cngagcd  by  the 
Society,  and  continued  constant  in  the  service  until  1X63, 
when  he  resigned,  thirty  years  after  his  first  arrival  at 
licnares.     He  died  ne:ir  Allahabad,  October  4,  iIJ6.i>. 

In  1853  M.  A.  Sherring  reached  Benares.  He  took 
charge  oT  the  Central  School,  aided  by  Mt,  Hrownlow, 
the  chief  MngU^h  teacher.  Knglish.  Urdu,  and  Hindi 
were  the  languages  in  tlaily  use.  while  Persian  was  also 
taught-  Mr.  Sherring  devoted  himself  to  vernacular 
work.  He  married  in  i8,'i4  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Mather, 
of  Mirzapur.  From  November.  iS.^,  to  February,  ii(6i, 
Mr.  Sherring  was  in  charge  of  Mirzapur  during  Mr. 
Mather's  absence.  Returning  to  Benares  he  took  charge 
again  of  the  Central  School,  and  engaged  in  bazaar  preach- 
ing, and  the  work  of  itineration.  From  1866  to  1869  he 
was  in  England,  and  with  occasional  absences  he  continued 
at  Benares  until  his  death  there  on  August  10,  iH8c- 
Mr,  Sherring  was  a  man  of  considerable  literary  ability, 
and  his  books  are  coiitributiuns  of  great  value  to  mtssionar)- 
Hterature.  The  chief  are  T/ir  Ituiian  Church  during  tkt 
ReMlioft  (1859);  The  Sacred  City  of  tlu  HhiHus  (1868); 
The  Tribes  and  Castes  of  India  as  refresmUd  in  Benares 
(1873  and  1879);  and  The  History  of  ProUstant  Missions  in 
India  (1875).  The  last  was  revised  and  brought  up  to  dale 
in  1884  by  the  Kev.  E.  Storrow,  and  republished  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  and  Ls  still  the  best  short  historj- 
of  Christian  Missions  in  India. 

By  this  lime  the  exjienence  of  thirty  years  should  have 
enabled  the  workers  on  the  spot,  and  the  Directors  at 
home,  to  have  itiastered  or  to  have  well  begun  to  master 
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the  prtAlcms  Benares  prescntcci.  But  progress  durin^j  the 
thirty  years,  from  1855  to  1KK5,  is  hardly  discernible. 
Results  that  could  be  ubul-itcd  were  almost  non-existent; 
indirect  results  there  may  have  been,  and  doubtless  were, 
but  they  were  present  chiefly  to  the  eye  of  faith.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  natural  desire  for  an  ever  widening 
field  of  missionary  operation  led  the  Society  to  starve  the 
work  in  Benares.  Again  and  again  has  the  century  wit- 
nessed the  opening  of  new  stations  when,  in  the  light  of 
the  century's  experience,  the  path  of  wisdom  would  have 
been  the  strengthening  of  missions  like  that  in  Benares. 
In  iSSj  the  Report  stales:  'Benares  is  a  peculiarly  hard 
and  unprofitable  field  for  Christian  work.  Though  several 
societies  are  Labouring  here,  the  apparent  impression  made 
upon  the  crowds  who  congregate  in  the  sucrcd  cily  is  very 
slight.  The  members  of  tht-  Society's  mission  have  been 
chiefly  occupied  in  educational  work."  These  words  might 
fitly  describe  much  of  the  scventyfivc  years'  history  of  the 
misnon.  Again  and  ag:un  the  question  of  abandoning 
BeoAres  for  more  promising  fields  of  labour  has  been 
mooted ;  and  again  arul  again  Christian  conscience,  faith, 
leal,  and  loyally  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  said.  'Go  ye  and 
disciple  all  tlie  nations,'  have  warded  off  »o  unworthy 
a  decision.  It  may  be  th.il  in  allowing  His  work  to  be  so 
seemingly  fruitless  in  such  a  barren  field  as  Benares,  the 
Lord  of  the  Church  is.  among  other  lessons,  teaching  His 
servants  to  study  tlieir  methods,  to  betake  themselves  to 
prayer,  to  strengthen  the  things  which  remain,  and  to  con- 
centrate their  encim'  a"*l  executive  skill  and  self-sacrificing 
toil  upon  the  fields  so  long  tilled  in  vain,  in  the  full  con- 
\-iction  that  at  the  last  they  shall  re;>p  if  they  faint  not. 

lo  addition  to  their  work  in  the  great  city  the  Benares 
missionaries  made  regular  tours  during  the  cooler  season 
throughout  the  great  district  which  surrounds  the  heathen 
metropolis.  These  tours  had  been  the  means  of  con- 
veying the  truth  to  many  thousands  of  the  neglected, 
despised  peasantry,  but  it  was  long  fell  that  effective  work 
could  only  be  carried  on  from  a  fixed  centre  at  a  distance 
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from  the  city.  Thfs  centre  was  found  at  Mangari,  twelve 
miles  to  the  noith-wcitt  of  Benares,  where  a  small  bungalow 
wail  purchased  in  1^7^.  A  resident  missionary  could  not 
be  spared,  but  round  this  station  work  was  carried  on  and 
schools  opened  by  native  workers  under  tlic  superintendence 
successively  of  J,  A.  Lambert.  G.  M,  Bulloch,  T.  InscU, 
and  A.  Parker  till  1S93,  when  the  first  ivsidcnt  missionary. 
H.  II.  Theobald,  took  up  his  abode  there  and  commenced 
regular  and  steady  work.  Mr.  Theobald  had  spent  a  year 
in  Benares,  and  so  commenced  work  with  a  little  experience 
and  some  knowledge  of  the  vernacular.  In  1894  he  was 
joined  by  his  sister,  Miss  R.  M.  Theobald,  and  the  two  are 
still  (1898)  carrying  on  their  work  with  vigour  and  enter- 
prise. Native  Christian  preachers  with  their  wives  have 
been  settled  in  four  neighbouring  villages.  Schools  for 
boys  and  girls  have  been  opened.  Zenana  work  has  been 
regularly  taken  in  hand,  and  an  efTcctivc  system  of  regular 
evangelistic  tours  adopted.  This  new  departure  looks 
towards  a  real  and  nmch-necdcd  development  of  the  work 
at  Benares,  for  it  cannot  but  result  in  a  sapping  of  the 
extreme  veneration  and  superstitious  regard  with  which  the 
cit}'  is  held  by  the  ignorant  peasantry.  Benares  district 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  city  population,  750,000  in* 
habitants,  so  that  there  is  great  room  for  an  extension  of 
this  branch  of  work. 

In  itidi  Mr-  John  Hewlett  joined  the  mission,  and  in 
1865  David  Hutton.  Both  gave  many  years  of  service  to 
North  India.  Mr.  Hewlett  was  at  Benares  from  February". 
J86a,  to  March,  1863;  November,  1K66,  to  December, 
1868;  1881  10  i«8H;"iK90tn  1892.  He  died  at  Benares, 
February  ai,  1892.  Mr.  Huttun  was  engaged  in  the 
Benares  Mission,  1H66  to  1874;  1876  to  187K  ;  and  during 
Mr.  Hewlett's  last  furlough.  188X  to  1890.  The  other 
workers  here  were — J.  A.  Lambert,  1866  to  1868  and  1874 
to  1882  ;  and  G.  M.  Bulloch,  who  reached  Benares  ta  1874, 
and  was  there  until  1884. 

The  staff  in  1891  consi.itcd  of  two  male  and  two  female 
missionaries:  J.  Hewlett,  M. A.,  and  Arthur  Parker;  MUa 
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Mairis  and  Miss  Gill ;  and  one  ordained  native  missionary. 
Ka-shi  Nath  Dutt.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Hewlett  in 
1K91.  Mr.  Arthur  Parker  was  alone  in  Benares  all  the 
remainder  of  that  year.  Mr.  Theobald  arrived  in  December, 
1K92,  and  at  the  end  of  1K93  went  to  Mangari.  In  1891 
W.  Cutting  arrived,  and  took  up  wortv  in  the  High  School 
\a  August,  1H94.  So  that  for  two  years  and  a  half  Benares 
had  only  one  effective  mist^ionary,  Mr.  Parker,  who  could 
tisc  the  vernacular. 

In  1893  the  college  dcpanment  of  the  institution  was 
abolished,  and  it  has  since  been  only  a  high  sdiool,  teach- 
ing up  to  the  matriculation  standard.  For  years  past  this 
school  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  successful 
features  of  the  work.  The  Rev.  John  Hewlett.  M.A.. 
was  principal,  assisted  by  a  large  and  able  stalT  of  native 
professors  and  teachers.  The  educational  results,  as  shown 
bj*  the  Govcmment  Grants  in  aid,  and  by  the  number  who 
bat-e  passed  various  university  examinations,  have  been 
maintained  at  a  high  average.  The  institution  is  evidently 
much  appreciated  as  an  educational  centre,  and  everj- 
possible  effort  has  been  made  to  maintain  the  missionary 
character  of  the  college.  The  Christian  Scriptures  have 
been  rcguLiriy  taught  to  thevarious  classes  by  Mr.  Hewlett, 
assisted  by  some  competent  native  Christian  colleagues. 

The  native  church  in  Benares  is  very  small  in  numbers, 
and  has  consisted  hitherto  almost  exclusively  of  persons  in 
the  employ  of  the  missionaries  and  their  families.  The 
prejudice  against  Christianity  in  the  dty  is  so  strong,  that 
those  wbo  from  time  to  time  have  come  under  the  power  of 
the  Gospel  have  found  it  necessary  to  seek  employment  in 
Allahabad  and  other  places,  where  they  might  be  free  to 
make  a  Christian  profession. 

Efforts  to  reach  the  heathen  population  have  been  made 
in  various  ways.  Mr.  Hewlett  from  time  to  time  was  able 
to  meet  with  eminent  Hindu  priests  and  teachers,  to  whom 
he  has  been  permitted  to  state  and  explain  the  great  lead- 
ing truths  of  the  Gospel-  Mr.  Parker  has  devoted  himself 
especially  to  ex'angelistic  work.    He  writes : — 
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'  Bazaar  preaching  was  carried  on  during  the  hot  season 
and  rains,  when  n-cathcr  permitted,  \>y  our  two  catcchiats, 
Babu  Shivratan  Lai  and  Habu  Bandhu  Masih. accompanied 
by  myself  as  frequently  as  possible  In  these  services 
both  in  the  city  and  the  outlying  villages,  we  have  almost 
invariably  been  listened  to  attentively.  When  discuauon 
has  taken  place,  it  has  been  conducted  respectfully,  and  our 
tracts  have  been  accepted  with  the  obvious  intention  of 
reading  them.  Some  of  the  conversations  arisinfj  out  of  the 
preaching  have  been  both  interesting  and  instructive  as 
giving  glimpses  into  the  mental  and  spiritual  condition  of 
our  hearer:!.  For  the  most  part,  we  find  our  two  greatest 
obstacles  to  be  the  imperfect  idea  of  the  nature  of  sin  found 
amongst  Hindus,  and  the  uitcr  absence  of  any  true 
spirituality,  ob.tervablc  in  Hindus  and  Mussulmans  alikc- 
A  Hindu  who  cannot  be  induced  to  regard  sin  as  a  wilful 
offence  against  a  Holy  Person  find^  no  attraction  in,  as  he 
feels  no  need  for,  the  sacrifice  of  Calvarj-,  and  quite  fails 
to  distinguish  the  peace  of  mind  and  exaltation  of  spirit 
consequent  on  the  consciousness  of  union  with  Christ,  from 
the  mental  passivity  lauded  and  striven  after  by  his  Hindu 
teachers.' 

In  Benares,  as  elsewhere  in  India,  female  missioos  have 
made  remarkable  progress  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
century.  Mrs.  Hewlett,  with  her  two  assistants.  Miss  KIloy 
and  Miss  Johannes,  for  some  years  carried  on  very  varied 
and  valuable  work.  Reviewing  her  work  in  Benares  in 
1H90.  Mrs.  Hewlett  wrote: — 

'  Since  my  first  arrival  in  Benares,  more  than  ten  years 
ago,  steady  progres.s  has  very  manifestly  been  made  in  the 
education  of  the  women  and  girls.  Formerly  it  was  difficult 
to  induce  Hindu  girls,  especially  the  poorer  ones,  to  attend 
our  schools,  without  the  offer  of  a  monthly  reward  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  piece  of  money.  Now  we  have  a  much 
larger  attendance  without  such  an  inducement.  \Ve  only 
give  rewards  in  the  shape  of  fruit  or  sweetmeats  and  a  sari, 
or  cheap  calico  shawl,  annually  for  r^ular  attendance; 
Whenever  1  visit  the  schools,  I  am  always  pleased  with  the 
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progress  the  children  have  made  in  their  lessons.  They  can 
repeat  many  verse*  in  the  Bible  by  heart,  and  can  aUo  sing 
bkaj/tns,  or  hymns,  verj*  nicely.  Some  of  the  older  girls 
can  rejily  very  creditably  to  questions  in  grography  and 
history.  The  intelligent  and  ready  replies  they  give  to 
Scripture  (jtiestions  put  to  them  lead  us  to  hope  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  working  in  their  young  hearts,  and  that 
thc>-  are  carrying  some  beams  of  the  light  of  the  glorious 
Gospel  into  their  dark  homes. 

'During  recent  years,  zenana  visitation  has  been  greatly 
dcv-elo[)cd  in  Benares,  partly  through  the  influence  of  educa- 
tion upon  the  students  of  our  coll<^es  and  schools,  as 
many  who  feel  the  benefits  of  knowledge  are  anxious  that 
their  wn  vcs  and  daughters  should  enjoy  the  same  advantages. 
About  one  hundred  houses  are  vi-iitcd  reguLirly  by  our 
zenana  teachers  and  ourselves,  and  the  number  would 
increase  if  more  funds  were  forthcoming  and  suiuble 
teachers  could  he  obtained.  Resides  our  regular  pupils, 
there  are  many  in  the  zenanas  who  will  not  Icam  to  read, 
bat  who  listen  to  Bible  lessons.  It  is  still  difficult  to 
obtain  access  to  the  houses  of  the  upper  classes  of  Hindu 
society  in  Benares  to  visit  the  ladies,  though  I  often  go 
with  my  husband  to  their  houses  to  see  their  husbands  and 
brothers.  In  this  interesting  work  there  are  still  many 
difficulties  to  encounter,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  dread 
these  ladies  have  of  being  seen  by  a  man.  In  our  zenana 
school  all  the  windows  and  doors  have  to  be  closed,  lest 
a  man  from  outside  should  look  in,  which  makes  the  room 
so  dark  that  it  is  diflkuU  to  sec  to  read.' 

Since  i86]  a  service  for  English  residents  has  been 
regularly  maintained,  and  has  been  the  means  of  the 
conversion  of  both  residents  and  soldiers. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  accomplished,  all  that 
is  being  done,  and  all  the  faith,  zeal,  and  labour  bestowed 
upon  this  field  by  such  competent  and  devoted  workers  as 
Buyers,  Kennedy.  Sherring,  Hewlett,  and  others,  it  remains 
at  the  end  of  the  century  as  at  its  beginning,  bitter  and 
unyielding  in  hostility  to  the  Gospel. 
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'  It  is  Impossible,'  writes  Mr.  Arthur  Parker  in  his  report 
Tor  1894,  'to  conve>'  an  adequate  idea  of  the  continual  and 
heavy  cloud  of  discouragement  under  which  a  church  such 
as  oms  lives  and  labours.  Its  members  are  cut  off,  very 
largely,  from  social  intercourse  with  their  neighbours  ;  they 
are  engaged  daily  in  an  occupation  which  constantly  brings 
them  into  conflict  with  the  strongest  prejudices  of  their 
fellow  countrymen,  and  they  have  little  conception,  and  no 
experience,  of  the  triumphant  power  of  Christ  as  exhibited 
in  more  favoured  Innds.  Add  to  this  the  polluted  moral 
atmo.<^phcrc  in  which  ihey  live  and  work,  and  the  enduring; 
effect  and  force  of  evil  habit  and  example  from  u'hich  they 
are  still  struggling  to  free  themselves,  and  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  tlic  average  standard  of  spiritual  attainment  is 
not  so  high  as  in  countries  where  Christ  has  been  longer 
known.  Yet  there  are  among  our  members  men  and 
women  whose  loyalty  to  Christ  and  appreciation  of  the 
deep  truths  of  the  Christian  faith  give  evidence  of  the 
presence  and  power  of  God's  Spirit  in  their  lives,  and  again 
.ind  again  circumstances  have  revealed  in  the  lives  of  some 
of  the  humblest  workers  a  self-denial  and  devotion  all  the 
more  touching  because  unpretentious,' 

Mrs,  Parker  adds  this  testimony: — 

'There  have  been  painful  discouragements  in  this  work 
during  the  year.  Wc  have  had  houses  closed  at^aJnst  US, 
and  we  have  seen  women,  who  once  seemed  anxious  to 
witness  to  their  faith  in  Christ,  lapse  back  into  the  old  life 
because  they  had  not  the  courage  to  leave  all  for  Him,  and 
were  too  weak  to  bear  the  Cross  in  the  zenana  amongst 
their  idolatrous  relatives  But  there  arc  hopeful  Mgns  in 
the  work,  and  one  day  the  fruit  will  be  forthcoming,  for 
God's  Word  must  accomplish  that  whereto  He  sent  it. 
More  than  seventy  years  of  faithful  missionary  toil  in  this 
dty,  and  the  spread  of  Christian  literature,  cannot  have 
been  without  their  effect  upon  the  people.  Some  months 
ago  the  father  of  one  of  our  pupils  said  to  me:  "Since 
your  people  came  here  a  great  change  is  come  over  us, 
for   before   then  wc  were  ignorant  and  thought   it   right 
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worship  idols,  but  How  there  is  a'looscnln'g  from  the  old 
superstitions,  and  we  arc  thinking  for  ourselvct.  The 
Brahmans  have  lost  miich  of  their  anci«nt  i)0»vcr  over  lu, 
and  many  believe  in  Jexus,  but  are  afraid  to  say  an." ' 

Mr.  Hewlett,  iu  the  Report  for  iKi^.  summed  upcarefwliy 
the  position  of  the  mission  as  it  appe-ired  to  him  after 
«carly  thirty  years'  experience:  — 

'  We  shouI<]  rejoice  exceedingly  to  be  able  to  report 
numbers  of  conversions  to  Christ  brought  about  by  our 
instru mentality.  But  the  time  for  our  giving  this  blessed 
news  has  not  yet  come.  The  chief  interest  of  our  work  at 
Benares  hitherto  has  consisted  in  the  evidence  wc  have  had 
of  our  contributing  by  ditfu^-ting  Chrittian  light  throughout 
the  city  to  the  future  awakening  of  ludia  to  rcjokc  in  the 
day  of  her  salvatioA. 

'The  question  is  not  unfrequcntly  asked  us,  in  one  shape 
or  another,  whether,  seeing  that  there  have  been  liilherto  so 
few  conversions  at  Bcn'arcs,  it  is  worth  ourwhiletocontinue 
to  spend  our  missionary  strength  in  such  an  unproductive 
Aeld  of  labour,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  our  wisdom 
to  transfer  our  efforts  to  some  more  promUing  sphere  of 
missionary  influence.  .'Vs  we  arc  going  to  press,  we  cannot 
but  regret  to  team  that  this  question  has  received  a  practical 
reply,  as  far  as  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  is  concerned, 
by  this  Society's  having  decided  to  withdraw  its  mission. 
which  had  laboured  longer  than  any  of  the  other  missioiu 
at  Benares,  dating  as  it  docs  from  itti?.  It  is  indeed 
tntcU^ible  that  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  should 
take  this  step  iu  the  desire  to  concentrate  its  streagth 
upon  its  more  successful  mi^iotts  in  other  Indian  stations, 
especially  as  Benares  will  not  be  left  unoccupied  by  other 
Societies.  Still  it  may  be  asked,  Would  the  Baptist 
Society  have  been  likely  to  withdraw  from  this  station, 
if  its  mission  bad  met  with  more  success  than  it  has  had 
in  bapti^in^  converts?  Thus  the  question  we  are  coosider- 
ig  has  a  very  important  practical  bearing. 

'  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  strong  reasons  why  the 
'Christian  Church  should  maintain  a  large  missionary  force 
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at  Benares.  While  there  is  now  happily  a  network  of 
Christian  missions  spread  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  RTcal  Indian  peninsula,  it  cannot  but  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  there  should  be  great  missionary 
strcn^Tth  employed  to  Christianize  this  dty  of  concentrated 
Hindu  life.  Let  us  rejoice  at  the  adequate  occupation 
of  those  parts  of  the  Indian  battle-field  of  missions  that 
yield  more  readily  than  such  a  city  as  Henarcs  docs  to  the 
summons  of  the  Captain  of  our  Salvation.  But  let  the 
Christian  Church  ace  to  it  that  missions  arc  especially 
strong  where  heathenism  in  her  last  retreat  gathers  together 
her  greatest  strength. 

'  When  I  first  came  to  Benares,  twenty-nine  years  ago, 
mission  influence  seemed  to  me  scarcely  to  have  penetrated 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  vast  dense  heathen  life  of  this 
city.  But  now  by  means  of  our  schools,  our  preaching,  our 
dissemination  of  Christian  literature,  and  the  comparatively 
new  work  of  zenana  visitation  which  has  already  made 
astonishing  progress.  Christian  light  ha.s  penetrated  the 
inmost  reo^'sst's  of  heathenism  at  Benares.  In  visits  which 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  exchanging  with  leading  natiw 
gentry  of  Mt-nare*,  with  professors  and  students  of  the 
Sanskrit  Schools,  with  heads  of  the  Hindu  sects,  and  with 
the  chief  ascetics  and  devotees  of  the  city.  I  have  rejoiced 
to  find  how  rays  of  Gospel  light  are  beginning  to  ilhiminatc 
the  minds  of  even  these  high  representatives  of  the  intense 
Hindu  life  of  Benares.  It  appears  to  me  highly  significant 
of  the  mighty  changes  ttking  place  in  India  umlcr  Christian 
influence  that  the  most  highly  honoured  Hindu  a.<tcetic  in 
Benares,  some  time  ago,  should  have  left  his  garden  hermi- 
tage to  p,-iy  Mrs.  Hewlett  and  myself  a  visit  inourhouse.and 
should  have  ^at  listening  with  rapture  as  I*  spoke  to  him 
of  the  love  of  Christ  in  bringing  about  such  a  wonderful 
salvation  for  sinful  man,  as  is  rcvcilcd  in  the  Gospel.  Nor 
is  it  perhaps  less  noteworthy  that  on  January  3,  1K91,  the 
priest  of  the  Golden  Temple,  the  most  sacred  shrine  in 
Benares,  where  Hindu  bigotry  is  supposed  to  rcigo  in  full 
force,  should  not  only  have  been  brought  to  visit  me  in  my 
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home,  but  should  also  have  listened  with  apparent  interest, 
as  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  him  the  difference  between 
Christianity  and  Hinduism.  When  we  consider,  therefore, 
aU  the  opportunities  of  Christian  usefulness  afforded  us 
at  Benares,  beginning  on  the  one  hand  with  the  native 
Christian  communities  and  ranging  through  all  the  various 
classes  of  society,  even  a$  tar  as  to  the  priests  of  the  temples 
and  the  dc\'otccs  in  the  monastaries,  and  when  we  reflect 
bow  through  the  right  use  of  these  opportunities  we  are 
likely  to  exercise  a  blessed  Christian  influence  upon 
India  generally,  it  seems  imposnble  to  coni^cive  that 
any  ri^ht- thinking  person  should  for  »  moment  refrain 
from  advocating  a  strengthening  of  the  missionar>'  agencies 
at  Benares. 

'But  what  missionaries  at  Benares  now  feel  that  Indian 
missions  most  reed,  and  what  thej'  would  ask  friends  of 
missions  especially  to  pray  for,  is  that  all  who  bear  the 
Christian  name  in  India  may  be  blessed  with  a  great 
infusion  of  spiritual  power,  with  full  consecration  to  the 
Saviour's  Mrvice, and  with  intense  yearning  for  the  salvation 
^^Muls.' 

^^^TMirzaPUR   is  a  town  of  (fo.oco  people,  thirty  miles 

P^Ugher  up  the  Ganges  than  Benares,  and  the  mission  here 
was  begun  in  1H37.  Mr.  Mather  was  transferred  there 
from   Benares  in   May.  1838.     It  is  built  with  fine  wide 

,     streets,  under  the  superintendence  of  European  magistrates. 

I     and  presents  exceptional  facilities  for  evangelistic  preaching. 

I      It   is  one  of  the  great  trade  centres  of  Northern   India. 

I  An  orphan  school  was  the  6r&t  important  work  begun. 
mainly  for  the  sake  of  a  number  of  children  from  Agra 
wiio  had   been  left  destitute  by  the  ravages  of  a  recent 

I  (amine.  In  1S39  there  were  twenty-five  boj-s  and  thirty 
girb  in  this  Khool.     Active  bazaar  preaching  was  carried 

I     on.  and  steps  were  taken  to  provide  .ind  circulate  Christian 

'  literature.  Mr.  J.  H.  Budden  was  .attached  to  Mirzapur 
from  |}*4,^  to  1848;  Mr.  M.  A.  Wollaston  from  1*4^  to 
1*51  ;  and  Mr.  Artopfc  from  184,5  to  1854.     Mr.  Wollaston 
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superintended  the  scliools,  and  prepared  many  useful  educa- 
tional books.  He  died  at  Mirzapur  in  1851.  Mr.  Artope 
was  engaged  as  assistant  inissionar>-,  and  look  part  in 
both  vernacular  prcachin"  and  also  school  work.  He  suid 
his  wife  returned  to  England  in  1854.  In  connection 
with  the  orphan  school  a  press  was  established,  which  for 
many  years  printed  tracts,  papers,  and  books. 

From  1H47  to  ii<;>;  Mr.  Mather  carefully  supervised  ihc 
mission,  giving  himself  fully  and  freely  to  evangelistic  and 
itinerating  labalirs,  and  also  to  vernacular  literature ;  while 
Mrs-  Mather  devoted  herself  to  work  among  the  native 
women.  Just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mather  returned  to  Enghuid,  where  they  remained 
until  Xuvcmbcr,  i860.  During  this  time,  nt  the  request  of 
the  North  Ittdia  and  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  he  revised  and  saw  through  the  press  the  complete 
Urdu  Bible,  including  marginal  references ;  and  he  aUo 
SAW  through  the  press  .1  complete  New  I'estament  in 
English  and  Urdu.  In  iHfti  the  Univei:sity  of  Gta^ow 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  1H69  ill 
hcfilth  led  him  for  a  time  to  Almora,  and  while  there  he 
finished  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible  In  Roman-Urdu,  and 
began  one,  with  referencirs,  in  Aiabic*Urdu.  He  relumed 
to  MirzapUr  in  January^  1B70,  but  after  three  years'  labour 
returned  to  England.  While  at  home,  at  the  joint  request 
iif  the  North  India  Tr;ict  Society  and  the  Religious  Tract 
Society,  he  prepared  and  oariied  through  the  pre^  a 
Hindu.'itani  version  of  the  Tract  Society'.*  Annotated  Para- 
graph New  Testament,  and  on  the  completion  of  this  task 
he  undertook  the  Hindustani  version  of  the  Annotated 
Paragraph  Oid  Testament.  When  these  tasks  were  com- 
pleted il  was  deemed  inadvisable  for  him  to  return  to 
India.  He  died  at  Finchley,  April  21,  11*77.  ^If*-  Mather, 
in  1871*,  rejoined  the  female  mission  at  Mirzapur.  She 
was  a  remarkable  woman,  and  h.id  greatly  aided  her 
hu4i>and  in  hLi  literary  work.  Though  over  sixty,  her 
strong  missionary  xeal  carried  her  back  to  the  work  she 
loved.     She  died  at  Naini  Tal  in  March,  1K79, 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  did  not  directly  aflcct  any  of  the 
I^ndon  Missionaij'  Society's  stations.  For  a  time  both 
Benares  and  Mirzapur  were  in  great  peril.  But  the  courage 
and  promptitude  of  the  Driti^h  officers  at  both  places  averted 
the  impending  danger.  Those  who  desire  a  clear  and  most 
interesting  narrative  of  the  Mutiny  in  its  efTcct  upon 
Christian  work,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  natives 
throi^hout  this  trying  time,  should  read  Shcrring's  7'fie 
fruiian  Church  during  the  Great  Rebtllion.  Chapters  xii 
and  xiii  dcral  with  Mirzapur  and  Hcnarcs,  and  the  noble 
spirit  manifested  by  the  native  Christians  is  fully  illustrated 
in  chapter  xxih'. 

During  Mr.  Mather's  absence,  1S57  to  1R61,  Mr.  Sherring 
was  in  charge  at  Mir:tapur,  and  Mr.  VV.  Jones  arrived  as 
bis  colleague  in  February,  1R59.  By  this  time  the  mission 
was  in  a  vcr)-  efficient  ivorking  order.  There  was  a  staff 
of  Rve  catcchists  and  readers,  the  schools  had  increased 
to  elc\'en,  and  a  second  native  church  had  been  opened. 

In  iR'^i  Mr.  Sherring  returned  to  Benares,  and  from 
October,  i86i,to  December,  1H63,  Mr.  Jones  wasat  Almora 
and  Benares.  In  the  latter  month  he  left  Benares  to 
found  the  new  Singrowli  Mission. 

In  1H71  Mr.  John  Hewlett,  who  had  been  for  nine  years 
at  Beaarcs.  removed  to  Mir/.apur,  where  he  laboured  for 
ihc  next  seven  years,  lie  was  succeeded  hy  David  Hutton. 
who  in  iSXj  was  joinet!  by  Edwin  Greave*.  Like  several 
other  stations  in  NortH  India,  Mirzapur  has  been  unfruitful 
in  numcroiu  and  striking  in.ttances  of  direct  results  from 
the  steady,  persistent,  and  devoted  efforts  which  many 
consecrated  Christian  men  and  women  hiive  there  put 
forth.  Encouraging  instances  have  not  been  lacking,  ever 
since  1R3R,  but  thty  have  never  cqtialled  the  aspirations 
of  the  mission's  friends.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
nnc  explanation  has  been  the  wholly  inadequate  strength 
of  the  mission.  Not  unfrcqucntly  at  Mirzapur,  and  even 
at  Benares,  there  has  been  only  oite  av.iilable  missionary 
for  the  work.  What  cau  one  man  do  among  60,000  as 
ai  Mirzapur, «-  220,cco  as  at  Benares? 


But  the  indirect  results  in  the  way  of  underminiag  the 
citadcU  of  Hinduism  and  Muh.amfniidantsm  huve  been  very 
CDAMtlerable.  Strenuous  ctTorts  h»vc  been  made  in  recent 
years  to  increase  the  staff  of  workers. 

In  1895  there  were  in  Mirzapur  and  the  surrounding 
district  four  male  missionaries— David  Hutton.  T.  Insell, 
R  Greaves,  and  Dr.  K.  J.  Ashton ;  and  three  female 
missionaries — Miss  Hewlett,  Miss  Waitt.and  Miss  Stevens. 
If  the  strength  of  tlic  mission  can  be  maintained  at  any- 
thing like  this  level  the  Iiurvest,  too  long  delayed,  must  soon 
gladden  the  hearts  of  tlie  rakpers. 

Two  branch  mis-sions  have  sprung  out  of  Mtrzapur- 
Singrowli  in  1K153,  and  Kachhwa  in  189^. 

(i)  Tlie  Singrowli  Misi.ioii  has  had  a  romantic  history. 
It  was  founded  by  a  young  and  earnest  Welshman,  William 
Jones,  who  joined  the  Mir/apur  Mission  in  J859.  Singrowli. 
a  district  about  one  hundred  miles  to  the  south>«.t«t  of 
Mirzapur,  wna  inhabited  by  aborigines  who  ha^l  been 
cruelly  oppressed  by  their  native  rulers.  Dr.  Mather  spent 
two  months  at  Dudhi,  a  village  of  about  1,100  inhabitant*. 
in  1862-3,  and  made  arrangements  then  for  the  opening 
of  a  mission.  He  left  a  few  Christian  teachers  from  Mir- 
zapur to  can>'  on  a  school,  and  in  May,  1S63,  the  work  was 
handed  over  to  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  at  first  greatly  impeded 
in  his  labuurij  by  ill  health.  A  house  was  built  in  il{64,and 
an  itinerating  Journey  taken  in  tlic  cold  season.  Mr.  Jone-t 
was  a  speaker  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in 
Exeter  Hall  in  1868,  and  in  the  course  of  a  powerful 
address  he  gave  a  vivid  and  stimulating  picture  of  this 
new  mission ; — 

'Singrowli  is  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Benares— not 
an  ordinary  hundred  miles :  with  the  exception  of  about 
twenty  miles  you  go  through  the  jur^Ie  until  you  come  to 
the  place  called  Singrowli,  a  valley  in  the  southern  part  of 
Mirzapur.  The  people  dwelling  in  that  valley,  and  for 
hundreds  of  miles  south,  arc  called  aboriginal  tribes — the>- 
probably  occupied  India  before  the  Hindus,  and  were 
driven  by  them  to  the  mountains.    Very  little  had  be*" 
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'  done   for   those   people — nothing    by  ua — and   there  are. 

according  to  the  calculation  I  saw  last,  eight  millions  of 

those  people  in  Central  India  now.    A  little  has  been  done 

by  the  German  missionaries,  and  in  one  or  two  places  by 

^^  the  Baptist  miKionarics,  but  nothing  had  been  done  by  us 

^■fbr  them  until  four  years  ago.      Wc  chose  that  place  as 

^»«  basis  to  work  upon  to  go  among  those  people  south. 

^■The>-  have  been  -i  wretchedly  oppressed  people,  and  are 

^Btu  a  very  great  extent  a  wretchedly  oppressed  people  to 

^■the  present  day.  and  yet  they  arc  under  British  Govern- 

^V  ment ;   but   they   are   isolated,  so  far  away — the   nearest 

nugLitratc  we  have  is  one  hundred  miles  from  us,  and  he 

has  a  territory  under  his  control  as  large  as  the  principality 

01  Wales,     These  people  live  in  this  vallej',  isolated  from 

the  outside  world,  and  the  magistrate  has  to  send  a  native 

down  to  take  charge  oi  them,  and  this  native  goes  with 

1  nambcr  of  police,  and  ihcy  do  take  charge  of  the  people, 

and  of  the  things  that  belong  to  them,  too. 

^K    •  The  man  who  was  there  when  I  went  down  had  been  there 

^'fitf  four  years,  and  had  had  his  own  way.and  had  taken  such 

possession,  not  only  of  the  property  of  the  people,  but  of  the 

mind  of  the  people  by  terror,  that  it  was  almost  impossible 

lo  get  these  people  to  believe  that  they  were  not  entirely  at 

his  mcrc>'.     He  had  instituted  a  system  of  forced,  unpaid 

labour.     When  a  road  had  to  be  mended,  a  bndge  made, 

or  a  house  built,  he  hud  only  to  send  his  jjoliccmen  to  the 

villages  to  collect  natives,  who  came  by  the  week  together 

ad  did   the  work,  eating  their  own  food,  and   returning 

booie  without  one  halffx'nny  of  wages:    and   this  under 

British  Government.     He  had  also  terrified  them  to  ■'<uch 

an  extent  that  they  durst  not  sell  a  sir^le  thing  without  his 

pennissJofL     When  I  was  there,  for  a  whole  montli  I  was 

obliged  to  get  an  order  every  day  from  that  man  to  get  my 

food.     I   wanted  to  build  a  house  there,  because  a  man 

going  one  hundred  miles  away  from  civilisation  cannot  live 

without  a  house,  and  I  had  to  build  one.    And  as  there 

was  a  great  deal  to  be  done,  making  bricks.  Cutting  timber, 

and  BO  on,  I  wanted  some  help.     But  I  could  not  get  the 
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people  to  work  unless  I  got  rd  order  from  him.  Wliy? 
BecatiKe  he  had  made  slave*  of  them,  in  fact,  till  they  dare 
not  work  unlcwt  he  was  employed  an  an  agent.  I  understood 
the  rea^n  of  that  very  soon.  He  came  and  offered  to  take 
the  building  of  the  house  on  contract;  and  what  was  that? 
Why.  let  him  have  the  money,  and  he  would  build  the  house 
at  no  cost  to  himself,  and  the  mi.«$ion  house  there  would 
have  been  a  monument  of  oppression  if  wc  had  fallen  into 
the  trap  When  I  saw  that,  one  morning,  feeling  confidence 
in  Providence.  I  sent  all  the  Tood  back  that  had  come  from 
his  house,  and  told  him  I  wanted  nothing  more  from  him; 
and  I  told  him  if  I  could  not  get  men  to  work  there,  I  wodd 
send  for  fifty  men  from  Benares,  and  get  them  to  work. 
That  frightened  him  a  little,  so  1  had  more  liberty  with  the 
people,  and  they  began  to  come  to  work,  and  I  had  to  pay 
them  every  Mit;ht  with  my  own  hands,  and  thus  increase 
their  confidence. 

'  In  about  a  month  after  that  he  came  to  mc  and  said 
I  was  spoilinij  the  people,  that  they  were  getting  impudent, 
and  would  not  work  for  him  as  they  did  before, and  if  I  did 
not  desist  he  must  get  from  there.  Well,  of  course,  I  bad 
only  to  say  the  sooner  he  went  the  better.  He  took  leave 
then  for  three  months,  and  went  to  Mirzaporc,  and  wc  did 
not  sec  him,  and  by  that  time  the  people  had  Icamtthat  he 
had  no  right  to  make  them  work  without  pay.  and  as  long 
as  he  lived  he  could  not  get  a  man  to  do  half  a  day's  work 
for  him  without  paying  for  it.  I  built  the  house  in  the 
course  of  six  months;  very  hard  work  it  »vas,  and  very 
expensive  work  loo.  I  expended  of  the  Missionary  Society's 
money  then  twice  at  least  ns  much  as  I  should  have  ex- 
pended under  other  circumstances ;  ijut  I  believe,  by  buildini; 
that  house  in  that  way,  I  preached  the  Gospel  to  those 
people  in  the  best  way  I  possibly  could.  1  do  not  believe 
myself  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  .souls  of  people  while 
1  sec  them  trampled  upon.  1  believe  that  wc  are  to  do  as 
the  .Saviour  did  when  He  sent  His  dtsciple.'i  to  preadi  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  to  heal  the  sick ;  and  we  have  sick 
people  there. 
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'  Thirty  miles  south  of  th«  house  we  have  built,  there  is 
00c  tribe  of  3,000,  so  barbarous  that  they  live  wild  in  the 
forest,  without  houses,  without  clothes,  without  agriculture, 
without  any  villages  to  dwell  in  ;  they  run  wild  through  these 
vroods.  I  went  among  those  people  :  1  travelled  about  400 
miles  three  years  ago  to  see  the  state  of  these  people. 
I  passed  through  that  tribe :  I  passed  again  beyond  that  to 
aootbcr  tribe,  where  I  found  the  moral  degradation  of  the 
people  terrible.  I  have  gone  to  a  village  there  and  found 
cvcr>'  man.  woman,  and  child  rc]igiciu.<ily  drunk.  I  say 
*"  religiously  "  becau.sc  it  is  a  religious  imiituUon  with  them  ; 
and  not  only  .so,  but  the  pri&sts  of  lh.tt  tribe  are  bound  to 
bednink  always.  They  are  nol  allowed  to  be  sober  one 
moment.  I  tried  to  keep  a  priest  with  me  once  there,  and 
the  moment  the  man  felt  himself  getting  right,  he  went  off 
and  got  more.  I  a.skcd  the  re-a.«in  of  that,  and  they  said 
that  the  hobgoblins  or  demons  they  worship  are  such  that 
if  the  priest  is  not  alwa>-s  in  that  state  they  get  angry  with 
him,  I  could  not  help  feeling  shame  among  those  oppressed 
pe^le,  that  there  were  many  people  in  this  country  who 
would  have  made  splendid  priests  for  them. 

*  I  have  been  only  three  years  among  those  people,  and 
tbcrcrorc  I  cannot  speak  of  success-  I  have  established 
two  schools  in  the  coutse  of  three  years.  I  managed  to  get 
about  thirty  children  to  come  to  the  schtwls.  I  went 
amoi^  the  villages  also  and  preached  to  the  people— that 
is  not  preaching,  remember,  but  speaking  to  the  people, 
because  the  use  of  that  word  "  preaching "  in  connection 
with  missions  misleads  the  people.  We  do  not  preach  as 
you  do  here:  we  simply  talk  to  the  people.  Those 
people,  through  the  agency  that  has  been  working  there  for 
three  years,  have  begun  to  understand  something. — to 
understand  that  thcic  is  a  God  different  and  above  those 
hobgoblins  they  have  been  accustomed  to  worship,  that 
there  is  a  God  different  from  the  tigers,  and  the  leopard:*, 
and  the  bears,  and  snakes,  and  scorpions  around  them, 
which  the)' worship  because  they  arc  afraid  of  them;  and 
n  four  of  the  villages  next  to  the  place  where  i  lived  for 
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the  last  two  )'e<irs,  the  annual  sacrifice  has  ceased.  They 
arc  not  Chrislinns.  but  they  are  coming  round,  and  they 
will  come  round  I  have  no  doubt.' 

It  is  a  fact  of  singular  interest  in  connection  with  this 
mission  that  through  Dr.  Mather  the  administration  of  the 
whole  district,  comprising  a  wide  arci  of  country  and 
a  Lirge  population,  was  offered  by  the  Government  to  the 
Society.  Dr.  Mather  was  for  accepting  the  offer,  but 
Mr.  Jones  was  against  it.  In  the  end  the  Directors  dc- 
dined  to  undertake  tlie  responsibility. 

Mr.  Jones  returned  to  Dudhi  in  the  early  part  of  1869. 
and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  made  an  extensive  itinera- 
ting tour  with  his  native  helper,  Peter  Elias.  In  March, 
1870.  he  contracted  fever,  and  although  Mr.  Lambert  of 
Mirzapur  hastened  to  his  assistance,  he  died  on  April  35, 
i}<7o.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Jones  the  mi&sion  has  been 
under  the  care  of  a  resident  native  agent.  Peter  Elias  died 
in  iK8y.  The  missionary  at  Mirzapur  includes  in  bis 
yearly  duties  a  visit  to  Diidhi. 

(a)  The  Kachhwa  Mission  was  an  outcome  of  the 
I'onvard  Movement.  It  is  a  place  of  about  30OO  in- 
habitants, situated  on  tiii:  north  bank  of  the  Ganges,  about 
twelve  miles  norlh-enst  of  Mirzapur  on  the  road  to  Benares. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  populous  district,  and  a  most  promising 
centre  for  aggressive  Christian  work.  Dr.  Ashton  was 
appointed  to  the  work  in  i^9i,  and  a  site  for  the  mission 
was  acquired.  The  check  to  the  Forward  Movement  led 
to  a  temporary  abandonment  of  the  mission ;  but  in  1896 
the  Directors  icsolvL-d  to  reappoint  Dr.  Ashton  and  reopen 
the  mission,  in  the  faith  and  in  the  full  cotilidence  that  God 
in  His  own  time  and  way  will  make  Kachhwa  a  centre 
of  light  and  Chrii^tian  truth. 


5.  The  Mission  in  Kumaon.  The  province  of  Kumaon 
is  a  sub-Himalayan  region  about  half  the  size  of  Scotland, 
lying  to  the  north  of  Rohilkhand,  and  to  the  west  of 
Nepal.  It  is  very  mountainous,  and  is  inhabited  by 
hill  people,  Hindu  in  religion,  and  of  a  low  type  in  civiliza- 
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tiOQ.  Since  1816  the  district  has  been  under  a  Britisli 
Commissioner.  For  many  years  this  post  was  held  by 
Sir  Heni^'  Ramsay,  who  did  vcrj'  much  to  benefit  the 
province,  and  whose  initiative  led  to  the  founding  of  the 
mission. 

This  mission  has  a  character  of  its  own,  quite  unlike 
that  of  any  other  station  occupied  by  the  Society  in  North 
India.  The  two  centres  of  work  are  Almora  and  Rani 
Kbct,  places  situated  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Hima- 
la>'a  Mountains,  o,oco  and  6,coo  feet  above  tlie  plains. 
Consequently  ihcy  enjoy  a  bracing  and  healthy  climate, 
axKl  would  be  even  more  welcome  as  a  sanatorium  for 
Korth  Indian  workers  were  they  easier  of  access.  Almora 
is  a  small  but  im]>orlant  town  where  the  Society  possesses 
vety  suitable  premise*.  Rani  Khet  is  a  military  station 
and  sanatorium  for  British  troops. 

(i)  The  mission  in  Almora  dates  from  1850.  It  was 
undertaken  by  J.  I-I.  Budden  in  response  to  the  request  of 
Captain  Ramsay,  as  he  then  was,  and  some  Christian 
gentlemen  residing  in  Kumaon,  who  promised  to  meet 
local  expenses  and  to  refund  Mr.  Sudden's  salary.  This 
plan  the  Directors  sanctioned ;  but,  hke  most  if  not  all 
exceptional  arrangements  of  this  kind,  the  pecuniary  sup> 
port  somewhat  declined,  and  after  a  few  years  the  Directors 
bad  to  resume  payment  of  Mr.  Buddcn's  salarj*.  Yet 
this  mission,  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  most,  has  bene- 
fited by  local  European  support  all  through  its  history. 
Mrs.  Buddcn  died  in  1839,  and  in  January,  i860,  Mr-  Buddcn 
reached  England,  where,  aided  by  the  Rcl^ous  Tract 
Society,  he  passed  through  the  press  five  books  in  Urdu 
and  Hindi  which  be  liad  previously  prepared  for  native 
Christians.  The  Rev,  John  Hewlett  became  a-NSuci»tcd 
with  Mr.  Buddenin  iK6j,  the  latter  for  some  years  sufTefing 
from  very  bad  health,  but  from  \VA6  to  1884  he  was  in 
steady  work  there.  The  Rev.  H.  CoU-y  joined  the  mission 
in  iSjtf,  and  laboured  there  till  18K9. 

Great  attention  was  paid  to  education,  and  for  many 
ytan  the  school  of  the  mission  u-as  the  only  one  in  the 
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province  where  a  superior  education,  both  native  and 
European,  could  be  obtained.  In  lH86  the  .school,  RiAtoly 
by  the  infliiencc  of  Sir  H.  Ramsay,  was  raised  to  the  rank 
ofacollegc.and affiliated  to tbeCalcutta  Univeriily.  From 
that  time  it  has  been  kno»-n  as  Ramsay  College.  Female 
education  has  been  carefully  developed,  first  under  Mr*. 
Bodden,  and  then  by  her  daughters. 

Bui  th<;  special  feature  of  the  mission  has  been  the 
Leper  Asylum.  It  occupies  a  site  of  six  acres,  and  can 
accommodate  130  inmates.  Originally  il  was  a  building 
creeled  by  Captain  Ramsay,  but  in  1H50  Mr.  Bud<len  took 
charge  of  it,  changed  the  site,  creeled  the  needful  buildings, 
and  placed  its  support  upon  a  sound  footing.  In  i^'^4  and 
iHiSj  no  less  than  ninety-six  of  the  lepers  were  baptized. 
Helwcen  18H0  and  1 890  2,50  were  admitted  ;  of  whom  ninety- 
one  were  baptized,  and  forty-lwo  became  church  mcmbcr.s. 
The  Kcpcirl  for  1S95  stated:  'The  year  closed  with  1)4 
inmates,  sixty  met)  and  fifty-four  women.  Nearly  all  are 
now  Christiana.' 

The  founder  and  pioneer  of  the  mission,  Mr.  Ruddcn. 
died  March  )S,  1890,  after  almost  fifty  years'  service  in 
India,  and  forty  in  Almora,  The  .•ttafl"  in  1X91  was 
G.  M.  Hulloch  and  H.  S.  Oakle>".  with  Miss  Buddcn  and 
Miss  Mcachen. 

(2)  The  mijuion  at  Rani  Khet,  twenty  mile?  north-west 
of  Almora,  was  begun  by  James  Kennedy  in  1869.  He 
worked  there  for  eight  years,  building  mission  premises, 
supciintending  .schools,  and  conducting  scr\'ices,  both  for 
natives  and  for  the  soldiers  resilient  there.  Considerable 
time  also  was  given  to  itinerating.  In  1S77  Mr.  Kennedy 
relumed  to  England.  He  was  succeeded  by  E.  A.  Phillips, 
BA.,  in  1H78,  but  ill  health  compelled  his  rcsignalion  in 
1883.  Since  1884  the  mission  has  been  under  the  char^^c 
of  J.  A.  Lambert.  Although  much  earnest  labour  has  been 
devoted  to  this  mission,  it  has  never  attained  the  hoped-for 
success.  The  Deputation  of  1 883  reported :  '  It  is,  without 
exception,  the  feeblest  and  most  unAatisfactor>-  mission  the 
Society  has  in  India.' 
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This  condition  oFalTaifs  is  Largely  due  to  the  fact  that  as 
;i  place  of  mission-work  among  the  heathen  its  importance 
lies  not  in  the  resident  population,  for  the  native  town  is 
little  more  than  the  camp  followers  round  the  great 
sanatorium  for  the  troops,  but  as  the  centre  of  a  district  in 
which  arc  to  be  found  a  large  population  of  the  hillmen 
scattered  in  many  villages.  The  missionary  at  Rani  Khet, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  constantly  about  the  district,  and 
well  supported  by  a  band  of  reliable  helpers  stationed  in 
various  parts.  But  Kani  Khet  is  also  a  great  centre  for 
European  troops,  mostly  )'oung  soldiers  sent  up  to  be 
acclimatized  during  the  first  year  or  their  residence  in 
India.  These  troops  sorely  need  the  ministrations  of 
earnest  and  faithful  Christian  men,  and  the  missionary 
of  the  Society  at  Kani  Khet  has  be:n  accustomed  to  act 
as  Presbyterian  chaplain. 

I'he  constant  claims  of  his  English  work  made  it 
necessary  for  Mr.  Lambert  to  depend  largely  upon  native 
helpers  for  work  in  the  district,  and  he  discovered  after 
a  time  that  one  after  another  was  either  inefficient  or 
unworthy  of  tiic  trust  pLiccd  in  htm.  For  the  lirst  two 
years  e^'erything  seemed  to  go  well,  then  in  itiliy  and  itlliH 
he  was  absent  in  England  on  furlough  after  thirteen  years' 
iierticc.  On  his  return  the  difficulty  of  the  position  began 
to  appear.  He  wrote,  sorrowfully,  in  1M90:  'The  last  two 
years  have  been  the  most  trying  of  my  missionary  career. 
Further  knowledge  of  the  workers,  even  those  whom  1  had 
employed  and  trusted  before  leaving  for  England,  convinced 
rac  that  they  were  not  fit  for  (he  work ;  more  harm  seemed 
to  be  done  by  these  ignorant  and  untrained  men  than  good, 
to  that  by  the  end  of  ittqo  all  but  one  had  left  us,  and  of 
that  one  I  felt  very  uncertain.' 

On  the  other  hand,  good  work  has  been  done  among  the 
soldiers ;  full  and  even  crowded  services,  and  well-attended 
Bibk-classcs.  A  number  of  men  gave  clear  evidence  of 
a  chao^  of  heart,  and  did  all  they  could  to  brir^  others 
to  a  knowledge  of  their  Saviour, 

.A  Eurasian  helper,  Mr.  S.  McMullen,  who  has  had  large 
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experience,  and  Is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  people,  has,  together  with  Mr.  Bell, 
who  docs  the  work  of  a  medical  miwionar>-,  and  a  Bible- 
woman,  been  in  charge  of  the  out-stations  for  several  jxans, 
and  has  devoted  himself  to  them  with  much  cnei^gy  and 
ho  lie  fulness. 


[Author  iTiK$.—Lctter»,  Muiiucrlpu,  md  Officii!  Rcpom;  iftmtriah 
ef  lit  Rev.  A.  F.  Latreix,  bjr  Joseph  Ktullcni;  KtitUtitioni  ef  N^Hhtm 
India,  by  William  Via^tn,  1^8;  Hhliry  of  i'r^utanl  Atiniati  in  /m/ai 
(1SS4).  nnd  The  Indian  Chunk  dnriitg  Iki  KthcUinn  (1859),  hj  H.  A. 
Shcrring :  7>u  Yrari  Minianary  Labour  in  InJia,  by  Joatph  Molksi: 
Life  and  Werk  in  Btnar/t  and  AVjihcpb,  tijf  Jkihc*  Kmniily ;  Aftmsriaii  t/ 
lif  A-tv.  T.  Bum,  LL.I).,  1861 ;  fjaiiy  UJ*  and  Wtrk  in  India,  bj  W.  J. 
WilkLnt,  iSSS.] 
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It  was  quite  late  in  the  century  before  there  was  any 
general  recognition  of  the  Rfcat  importance  of  Medical 
Mt-t-iion  work  in  India,  on  the  pari  of  the  various  missionary 
Societies  and  their  constituents.  From  the  earliest  days 
almost  all  the  missionaries  were  led,  some  by  choice,  many 
b}-  the  compulsion  of  circumstances,  to  devote  time  and 
attention  to  medical  work-  Scanty  as  their  knowledpe 
may  have  been,  and  clumsy  and  inefficient  as  their  practice 
often  was,  yet  the  medical  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  most 
poorly  equipped  Kuropcan  were  immeasurably  superior  to 
the  attainments  of  the  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  custom- 
ridden  men  and  women  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  In 
daily  contact  with  the  people,  cye-wilnesses  of  their  suffer- 
ings and  their  follies,  seeing  disease  spreading  and  pfopa- 
gatint;  under  their  eyes,  many  mis.-uonarics  and  their  wivc^t 
would  have  been  less  than  human  had  they  not  done,  in 
the  absence  of  any  helper  better  qualified  than  themselves, 
what  they  could  to  relieve  the  pain  and  misery  of  which 
tbcy  were  witncsscs- 

As  knowledge  of  Indian  people  and  their  customs  in- 
creased, it  became  evident  that  Western  medical  skill 
might  open  a  wide  and  effectual  door  into  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  natives.  Medical  aid  is  one  of  the  vcrj-  few 
forms  of  help  which  the  Hindu  is  at  liberty  to  receive. 
The  missionary  goes  to  them  with  a  messiigc  which,  from 
its  very  nature  and  terms,  must  arouse  the  deadly  hostility 
of  all  that  is  most  native  and  characteristic  within  them. 
The  medical  missionary,  through  the  channel  of  a  body 
healed,  of  a  pain  banished,  of  a  crippled  faculty  restored, 
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starU  at  a  much  greater  advantage,  and  often  finds  a 
sympathetic  hearing  where  his  ministerial  collcagtic  meets 
with  prejudice  and  aversion. 

As  early  as  1804  a  medical  missionary,  John  Taylor  by 
name,  was  appointed  for  medical  work  in  Surat;  but  though 
he  reached  India  he  never  entered  upon  his  work,  and  in 
1806  he  left  the  Society.  In  South  India  the  first  medical 
mission  worthy  of  the  name  was  started  by  the  Society, 
and  this,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  is  stronger  and  more 
useful  than  ever.  In  the  year  1H38  Mr.  A.  Ramsay,  a  duly 
qualified  medical  man,  opened  a  medical  mission  at  Nager- 
coil.  It  at  once  became  popular,  and  Mr-  Ramsay  wrote; 
*  People  of  every  caste,  even  the  Brahmins,  flock  to  me  for 
advice.  I  have  free  access  to  all,  and  have  great  reason  to 
believe  that  good  will  be  done.'  A  hospital  was  built,  and 
all  seemed  going  on  hopefully,  when  Ramsay  allowed  him- 
self to  be  templed  away  from  mission-work,  and  in  184]  he 
ceased  to  be  associated  with  the  Society.  For  thirteen 
years  nothing  more  was  done,  but  in  iX,t1  C.C.  Leitcli  was 
sent  out  to  take  charge  of  the  Ncyoor  district,  from  which 
Mr.  Mead  had  just  retired,  and  to  re-establish  the  medical 
mission,  with  Ncyotir  and  not  Nagcrcoil  as  the  centre,  ta 
March,  1^541  he  Ncnt  home  his  first  report,  and  in  this  he 
slates  that '  during  ihc  year  S^^i  H  patients  had  been  created, 
of  which  number  i.^.^i  were  women  ;  and  at  the  dispcnsar)- 
llrahmans  and  Nairs.  with  the  female  members  of  their  fami- 
lies, were  found  sitting  contiguous  to  persons  of  the  lowest 
castes,  and  listening  with  interest  to  the  brief  address  which 
always  prefaces  the  work  of  healing.'  In  August,  1 S54,  Mr. 
Lcitch  was  drowned  while  bathing  at  Mutlam.  a  little  sea- 
side place  live  or  six  miles  from  Ncyoor,  and  for  a  second 
time  the  mission  was  deprived  of  its  qualified  medical  head. 
John  Lowe  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  reached 
Ncyoor  November  3i,  1S61.  His  services  marked  a  new 
era  in  the  mission.  During  the  seven  years  of  his  superin- 
tendence upwards  of  50,000  persons  passed  through  the 
di5pensaries.  He  opened  the  hospital  at  Neyoor,  cstab- 
lijthed  three  branch  dispensaries,  and  began  a  medical  class 
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"  for  >tmng  men,  whom  he  trained  in  the  hope  of  their 
becoming  competent  medical  assistants. 

K      In  the  Ckronkle  for  1 867 '  details  arc  given  of  this  impor- 

^Btant  work : — 

B  *  A  class  was  commenced  in  November,  1 864.  for  the 
study  of  medicine  and  suiyery,  and  for  training  a  few  suit- 
able young  men  as  assistants  or  dressers  in  connection  with 
a  contemplated  extension  of  our  work  throughout  our 
missions,  by  means  of  branch  dispensaries.  Including  the 
hospital  assistant,  the  class  consists  of  eight  missionaty 
students,  and  one  private  student,  supported  by  Mis  High- 
ness the  First  Prince  of  Travaocore,  who,  together  with 
His  Highness  the  Maharajah,  has  all  along  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  the  success  of  our  benevolent  operations.  The 
young  men  have  all  received  a  good  English  education ; 
the  kind  interest  they  take  in  the  patients,  and  the  diligence 
and  success  with  which  they  have  hitherto  prosecuted  thejr 
xtudtes.  are  very  gratifying. 

'  .As  showing  the  Christian  spirit  manifested  by  the  stu- 
dents, and  as  expressing  the  views  which  thc>'  themselves 
entertain  regarding  tJic  work  to  which  thc>'  are  looking 
forward,  a  short  extract  from  an  address  prepared  by  the 
students,  and  presented  to  Dr.  Mullens  on  the  occasion  of 
fats  late  visit  to  our  missions,  will  no  doubt  be  read  with 
interest  \— 

■  **  It  is  to  the  London  Mi5sionar>'  Society  that  we  are  solely 
indebted  for  all  the  advantages  and  comforts  we  now  enjoy  i 
and  we  praise  God  that  that  noble  Society  has  so  wisely, 
zealously,  and  successfully  contrived  and  adopted  plans  for 
the  establuihnient  and  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom  in 
heathen  Iar>ds.  Among  these  plans,  we,  as  students  con- 
nected with  the  South  Travancore  Mission  Hospital,  take 
this  opportunity  of  slating  that  the  medical  mission  the 
Society  has  established  here,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  most  valuable  agencies  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  various  communities  of  India,  widely  separated 
from  each  other  as  they  arc  by  the  curse  of  caste.     We, 
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and  the  people  of  Travancore,  feel  deeply  grateful  to  the 
London  Mi»sion»ry  Society,  and  to  the  Hdinbui^h  Medical 
Missionary  Society,  for  the  establishment  of  a  medical 
mission  amongst  us." 

'Our  ordinary  routine  of  work  in  the  hospital  commence* 
with  a  shoit  religious  service,  which  lasts  about  twenty 
minutes.  A  few  verses  of  Scripture  arc  read,  then  a  short 
addreits  is  delivered,  and  the  service  is  closed  with  prayer. 
One  by  one  llie  patients  arc  then  admitted  to  the  consulting- 
room,  examined  und  prescribed  for;  they  then  return  tA 
the  waiting-room,  and  remain  there  till  called  for  to  receive 
their  medicine.  While  we  are  thus  engaged,  Nyinibranam, 
evangelist,  and  along  with  him.  once  a  week.  V^thadiscn, 
our  itinerating  agent,  a  converted  Brahmin,  arc  busy  distri- 
buting, or  reading  and  explaining  tracts,  singing  Christian 
lyrics — which  the  heathen  are  passionately  fond  of — or 
speaking  personally  to  the  patients  and  their  friends  about 
their  souls'  salvation.  Among  in-door  and  out-door  patients, 
and  while  visiting  patients  at  their  own  homes,  thousands  of 
suitable  tracts  and  Scripture  portions  have  been  distributed 
gratuitously  or  sold.  A  few  of  the  heathen  patients  have 
of  their  own  accord  purchased  complete  copies  of  the 
Scriptures. 

'To  every  patient  a  card  is  given,  which  must  be  kept 
clean  «nd  bmuglit  back  at  every  subsequent  visit;  upon  it 
the  name  and  numbt-r  of  the  patient  i.*  written,  correspond- 
ing with  the  entry  in  our  register ;  the  rules  of  the  hospital, 
eight  appropriate  passages  of  Scripture,  and  a  shixt 
prayer  arc  printed  upon  the  card.  Morning  and  evening 
pra>'cr3  arc  held  regularly  with  the  in-door  patients,  and 
Ny^niibranam  and  the  students  take  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  speaking  a  word  in  season  to  them  and  their 
atlend;ints,  and  endeavour  to  cheer  and  comfort  thcui  in 
their  loneliness.* 

The  Lancet  for  iRrt^  referred  to  the  medical  work  at 
Neyoor  in  very  apj)rcciativc  terms: — 

'  Apart  from  the  moral  interest  attaching  to  mcdicai 
missions,    it  is   impossible   to   look   upon    the   labours  of 
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medical  missionaries,  and  upon  their  contention  with  old 
forms  of  medicine  and  civilization,  with  anything  but  much 
pleasure.    We  venture  to  believe  that  when  the  history  of 
the  first  elective  impression  made  by  Western  nations  upon 
the  old  and  cfTctc  notions  of  the  East  comes  to  be  wriltcn, 
a  most  honourable,  if  not  the  very  hrst,  page  will  be  reserved 
for  an  account  of  the  labours  of  the  first  men  who  went  out 
in   the  capacity  of  medical    missionaries.     We  have  just 
completed  the  reading  of  several  reports  of  such  men,  and 
have  not  often  read  re]X>rt«  with  a  greater  sense  of  instruc- 
tion and  interest.     They  relate  professional  work  with  the 
modesty  and  moderation  of  true  physicians;  they   make 
generous  and  honourable  mention  of  the  medical  assistance 
and  scr\'ices  of  men  of  other  nations  and  other  ways  of 
thinkioj; ;  they  arc  singuLirly  free  from  cant  and  common- 
place :  and  the)-  abound  in  most  interesting  information 
as  to  the  state  of  medicine  in  China  and  India,  or  rather 
the  state  of  society  from  a  medical  point  of  view.    The 
reports   to  which  we    more  particularly  allude  arc — one 
by  F.   Porter   Smith,    M.B.   l^nd.,   and    surgeon   of  the 
Hankow  Jbledical  Missionary  Hospital ;  one  by  Dr.  Dudgeon, 
surgeon  of  the  Pckin  Hospital;  and  one  by  Mr.  John  Lowe, 
M.K.C-S.E.,  in  charge  of  the  South  Travancorc  Mission 
Hospital.' 
K  During  Dr.  Lowe's  superintendence  the  Rajah  of  Travan- 
^torc  became  so  interested  in  the  medical  work  that  he 
aided  it  by  an  annual  grant.    Dr.  Lowe  returned  to  England 
ia  1868,  because  of  his  wife's  ill  health,  and  as  she  failed  to 
regain  strength.  In  1871  he  resigned,  and  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  Dispensary  and  Training  Institution  o(  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Mission.    From  186K  to  1H73  native 
medical  assistants  successfully  carried  on  the  mission  until 
the  arrival,  in  JS73.  of  Dr.  T.  S.  Thomson  and  his  wife. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  of  strong  faith,  and  of 
energetic  temper.     The  hospital   soon  became  too  small 
for  the  work,  and  a  second,  equal  in  size  to  the  Brst,  was 
added. 
'  The  building  of  the  second  hospital  at  Neyoor  was 
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a  most  remarkable  answer  to  prayer.  The  work  had  90 
far  extended  that  we  coiild  not  get  on  without  an  extra 
building;  and  having  collected  about  200  rupees  from 
patients  who  had  received  benefit,  we  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  [;ood  building,  made  a  subscription  list,  and  I  sent  it 
to  the  Maharajah,  asking  him  kindly  to  head  the  list  with 
a  subscriptinn.  To  my  gratitude  and  delight  he  wrote, 
through  his  Dew'an  (Prime  Minister),  requesting  to  know 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  building-  I  replied  3,oco  rupees, 
and  he  at  nncc  sent  an  order  for  the  whole  of  the  money  to 
be  paid,  while  at  the  same  time  he  dc»ire<l  the  Dcwan 
to  write  and  express  htit  great  satisfaction  at  the  good 
done  to  his  people  by  the  medical  mission'.' 

In  this  enlarged  hospital  Dr.  Thomson  and  hiii  assistants 
annually  treated  more  than  20,000  patients.  He  was 
equally  successful  in  the  development  of  the  medical  train- 
ing school.  Dr.  Thomson  was  full  of  missionary  ardour, 
no  less  than  of  enthusiasm  for  his  profession. 

'  How  many  thousands  may  receive  gooti  to  their  bodies 
is  a  small  matter  to  me,  compared  with  the  fact  that  some 
souls  arc  brought  to  Christ.  If  I  can  bclievingly  say 
that  some  souls  are  savingly  converted  I  can  rest."  were 
words  very  often  on  his  lips;  and  again,  'I  am  a  mis- 
sionar>',  not  merely  a  medico  ;'  words  which  fully  cxpre»Kd 
the  attitude  of  his  soul  with  respect  to  the  work  he  had 
undertaken. 

'  Perhaps  you  will  like  to  know  how  a  Sunday  is  spent 
in  Travancorc.  I  will  describe  last  Sunday.  We  begin 
work  with  a  short  prayer- meeting  and  the  reading  of 
3  Psalm,  while  the  service  is  beginning  in  the  church. 
Our  work  lies  outside  the  church.  A  little  boy's  arm 
which  has  been  amputated  is  dressed.  A  few  urgent 
cases  arc  attended  to,  then  we  set  out  for  the  town  of 
Travancorc.  This  is  an  old  town ;  formerly  it  was  the 
capital  of  this  native  State,  and  hence  its  name.  Each 
dresser  and  student  goes  to  his  appointed  village,  to  preach 
to  the  heathen  in  school-rooms,  which  arc  used  as  girb' 
'  Memein  <•/  Thamai  Smi/A  TAomtm,  by  L  tl.  Hicker,  p.  5S. 
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iiools  by  Mrs.  Thomson  for  the  hcathca  children  durinjj 
week.  On  my  way  I  meet  a  little  boy  whose  hand  is 
swollen  from  Tracture,  without  any  bandages.  I  stop  and 
tcH  the  rather  to  bring  the  boy  to  the  hospital  at  two 
o'clock,  warning  him  that  his  son  will  lose  his  arm  by 
mortification  if  it  is  not  bandaged  properly.  I  then  reach 
Travancorc,  and  have  a  .service  among  some  Syrian  Chris- 
tian!!, who  arc  very  dead  and  cold,  and  do  nothing  to  build 
up  their  church.  I  speak  to  them  nbout  Christ,  the  Life- 
grver.  who  came  that  they  might  have  life,  and  have  it 
more  abundantly.  After  tiiis  st-rvice,  1  call  to  sec  a  Sudra 
heathen  teacher,  who  promised  to  let  us  tejtch  hi.s  scholars 
in  his  school  on  Sunday  after  he  had  done  teaching.  The 
teacher  is  absent,  but  the  school  children  arc  there.  In 
a  comer  of  the  sdiool-room  there  is  a  black  mound,  with 
flowers  before  and  around  it.  It  has  the  head  and  trunk 
of  an  elephant.  That  is  Gancsa,the  God  of  wisdom,  whom 
every  school-boy  in  India  invokes  to  help  him  in  lessons. 
I  talk  to  the  little  children  about  God  being  a  Spirit,  sing 
a  hymn  and  pray,  and  then  return  home  to  breakfast. 
After  breakfast  attend  the  ii  a.m.  service  at  the  Ncyoor 
Chapel,  where  a  good  sermon  is  preached  on  the  tckt, 
"Whosoever  will  come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself 
and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  Me."  At  2  p.m., 
we  have  our  usual  Sabbath  afternoon  service  with  the 
patients,  and  the  text  being  a  favourite  oae  of  mine,  John 
X.  9.  "  By  Mc  if  any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved,"  the 
patients  listen  attentively.  Dinner  at  half-past  three, 
after  which  we  start  to  two  Sabbath  schools  in  heathen 
vill^es.  The  first  school  is  taught  by  a  student  on  Sunday. 
It  belongs  to  a  heathen  master  ;  but  he  is  willing  that  the 
children  should  be  taught  Christian  truths,  as  the  i>arenls 
do  not  object.  They  sing  a  lyric  in  their  own  fa»hion, 
■**  Sweeter  than  honey  is  the  name  of  Jesus,"  and  their 
■lessons  arc  heard.  The  next  school  we  visit  is  composed 
Hof  over  a  dozen  Sudra  girls,  learning  about  the  birth  of 
BChrist  from  a  female  Christian  teacher.  After  examining 
these  children  we  walk  over  to  a  Pariah  village,  where  one 
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of  our  dressers  is  found  talking  to  the  poor  people  about 
the  blind  man  whose  eyes  Jesus  opened.  Here  we  liave 
a  very  interesting  time,  and  I  speak  to  their  Sudra  em. 
ployers  about  erecting  a  school  for  these  poor  people.  But 
they  object  to  their  being  taught.  After  ulking  about 
this,  however,  we  get  j>ermis5ion,  and  we  hope  to  have 
a  building  for  these  poor  people  in  a  few  weeks'  time  Wc 
have  been  trying  to  get  this  school  for  many  months, 
making  it  repeatedly  a  subject  of  prayer,  and  often  it 
seemed  to  be  slipping  out  of  our  hands.  But  the  Lord  b 
more  powerful  than  all  against  us,  and  will  be  honoured. 
After  this  we  return  home  in  the  moonlight,  and  thus  cnd.i 
our  Sunday'.' 

In  187ft  ^^rs.  Thomson,  a  highly  gifted  lady,  who  had 
done  much  good  work  among  the  girls  and  women  of  the 
district,  died-  She  had  expressed  the  wish  that  her  Tamil 
Bible  should  be  sent  to  the  Dcwan.  or  Prime  Minister,  of 
Travancore.  The  book  was  accepted,  and  a  letter  sent  to 
her  sorrowing  husband,  which  affords  a  fine  illustration  of 
how  the  influence  of  Christianity  extends  in  India  through 
educational  work : — 

'  The  parting  gift  of  poor  Mrs.  Thomson  has  duly  readied 
me,  and  I  feel  indeed  very  thankful.  A  copy  of  this  W»5 
the  first  printed  book  put  into  my  hand  when  I  wa.<t  a  little 
boy  of  eight,  wending  my  way  to  Madras  for  education. 
I  got  it  from  a  missionary  who  was  distributing  Bibles  and 
tracts.  Then  again,  it  was  the  first  book  I  read  in  English, 
under  the  late  Rev,  John  Anderson  of  the  Scotch  Mission, 
when  I  was  ten  ycar.s  oU).  So  the  present  of  the  Bible 
was  welcome  to  me  in  several  ways.  The  first  truths 
imparted  to  the  mind  when  young  stick  to  the  last, 
and  I  often  feel  how  much  [  owe  to  the  moral  principles 
instilled  into  my  mind  by  that  loving  and  beloved 
missionary  '.' 

From  1S76  to  18S4  Dr.  Thomson  laboured  with  \_ 
energy  and  success. 

'Before  Dr.  Thomson   arrived  in  1S71,  the  number 
>  Aftmain,  pp.  61-4.  ■  Ibid.  p.  71. 
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patients  annually  treated  wu  under  io,oco,  while  in  tHH^ 
the  number  of  people  who  had  come  under  the  care  of  the 
medical  mission  amounted  to  no  less  than  39,433;  while 
the  work  had  extended  over  an  area  of  700  square  miles, 

■  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  350.000  people  of  all  castes. 
As  the  work  widcnetl.  greater  help  in  money  and  sympathy 
was  rendered,  both  by  the  native  population  and  the 
Europeans  living  in  Travancore,  who  were  acquainted 
with  its  beneficent  nature.  As  each  year  pa.'tscd  by,  and 
accounts  came  to  be  closedj  Dr.  Thomson  was  always 
encouraged  by  finding  the  cash  balances  in  favour  of  the 
mission,  although  often  in  the  middle  nf  the  year  he  had 
found  great  difficulties  in  making  ends  meet.  But  he 
neivT  had  to  complain  that  the  Lord  had  disappointed 
him.  "Lacked  ye  an>'thing?"  said  Jesus  Christ  to  his 
disciples  when  they  returned  from  their  first  missionary 
tour;  and  the  disciples  could  truly  answer,  "Nothing." 

H  Dr.  Thomson,  j'ear  after  year,  rendered  the  same  tcsti- 

■  mony  gratefully  and  joyfully.  He  received  much  help 
from  the  native  Government  in  the  way  of  building  in 
diHerent  parts  of  the  country'. 

•  In  the  year  1881  the  usefulness  of  the  medical  mission 
and  Dr.  Thomson's  labours  received  a  further  illustration- 
Bishop  Sargent,  of  Tinncvclly.  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  applied  to  him  for  a  trained  medical  evangelist— 
ooe  whose  piety  and  devotion  to  Chrlit  could  be  relied 
upon — who  was  required  to  join  a  company  of  native 
preachers,  which  was  going  forth  from  the  native  Church 

rat  Tinncvclly  to  engage  in  missionary  work  amongst  the 
Goads,  one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  inhabiting  the  hill 
countries  in  the  Central  Provinces  of  India.  The  history 
of  this  first  native  ml.vsionary  effori  is  an  interesting  and 
encounigii^  sign  of  the  development  of  Christian  zeal 
in  the  native  Church'. 

'  Dr.  Thomson  fdt  tliis  as  a  distinct  call  from  God  to 
help,  and  his  way  of  dealing  with  the  application  was 
characteristic  He  summoned  all  his  young  men  together, 
'  Mrmim,  p.  -3.  •  Ibid.  f.  Sj. 
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laid  the  whole  matter  before  them,  its  duties,  respon- 
sibilities, its  dangers,  and  its  glory ;  then  they  knelt 
together  in  prayer  for  help,  and  when  they  rose  he 
asked  who  would  volunteer  to  go.  One  man,  Alfred, 
the  son  of  Suviseshamuttoo,  an  evangelist  in  connection 
with  the  I^ndon  Missionary  Society  in  Salem,  at  once 
said,  "  Here  am  I,  send  me."  He  left  Travancorc  on 
November  i.  ifiSa,  joined  his  native  brethren  at  Palam- 
cottah.  and.  followed  by  many  earnest  prayers,  ihc  little 
band  reached  their  destination  in  the  Koi  country  safely 
and  began  their  great  work.  Major-General  Haig  in 
a  letter  says: — 

■ "  I  had  no  conception  before  of  the  immense  value  and 
importance  of  medical  missions,  not  only  in  recommending 
the  Gospel,  but  in  attracting  hearers  who  would  not 
otherwise  come  within  the  sound  of  it.  We  have  had 
patients  from  all  quarters,  distances  from  twenty  to  thirty 
miles.  Some  even  from  the  low  country.  All  sorts  of 
ailments,  diseases,  and  wounds  have  been  treated,  and 
generally,  I  must  say,  I  think  successfully,  though  the 
supply  of  medicines  and  appliances  is  as  yet  very  deficient. 
About  330  cases  in  all  have  been  treated  up  to  the  presenL 
Some  have  been  of  special  interest '." ' 

In  July.  18K4,  Dr.  Thomson  died  after  only  a  few  days* 
illness.  He  passed  away  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood, 
and  in  the  midst  of  most  important  and  most  successful 
work.  G.O.  Newport  wrote  of  him:  'Thousands  of  grate- 
ful hearts  in  Travancorc  will  thank  God  for  his  services, 
and  thousands  will  mourn  his  death.  Ills  life  was  one 
continued  labour  of  love,  and  no  missionary  I  ever  knew 
was  more  wh^t  a  true  missionary  ought  to  be.' 

Dr.  Thomson  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Sargood  Fry,  who 
.superintended  the  mission  until  1892,  when  he  resigned, 
and  succeeded  Dr.  Lowe  in  Edinburgh.  By  1891  the 
branch  dispensaries  had  increased  to  Hittr,  and  a  leper 
ward  was  added  to  the  hospital  in  18SK,  Dr.  Sargood  Fr>' 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Arthur  Fells,  M.B.     In  Augu.st, 

<  Mtnioin,  pp.  95,  96. 
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1891,  the  handsome  Jubilee  Hospital  was  opened.  It 
accommodates  thirty  patients,  and  cost  J3,oco  rupees. 
Here  is  a  visit  to  it  in  jSy;: — 

*  Ne)'Oor  Hospital  t»  now  one  of  the  bcst-known  instU 
^tutions  in  South  I'ravuncore,  and  the  original  dispensary 
has  been  replaced  by  a  large  and  substantial  hospital.  Nor 
is  it  too  large  for  the  needs  of  the  work.  Everj-  bed  in  the 
male  ward  is  occupied.  In  one  there  is  the  chief  nun 
oi  a  group  of  villages  in  British  territory.  He  has  sufTcred 
for  some  months  from  a  severe  and  painful  cancerous 
tumour  of  the  jaw,  and,  hearing  of  Ncyoor,  has  come 
across  the  Ghauts  into  I'ravancorc  in  the  hope  of  Ending 
relief.  The  tumour  has  been  removed,  and  he  is  now 
rapidly  convalescing.  Next  him  is  a  small  boy  who, 
whilst  playing,  fell  from  his  big  brother's  back  and 
sastained  a  compound  fracture  of  the  arm.  He  is  a  bright, 
cbccry  little  fellow,  and  as  his  wounds  have  been  healing 
be  has  been  storing  his  memory  with  passages  of  Scripture. 
In  ihe  next  bed  is  a  man  who  entered  the  hospital  a  raw 
heathen,  having  no  religion,  but  a  dread  of  demons.  He 
has  long  been  sick,  and  his  woundu  have  taken  long 
tu  heal,  but  this  has  not  been  wholly  a  loss  to  him,  for  he 
^^  has  learnt  so  much  .-tbout  God's  love  tliat  he  is  unwilling 
^Rto  go  back  to  his  old  life,  and  is  b^innlng  to  ask  about 
^V  baptism '.  We  might  well  spend  all  our  time  in  this  one 
^  vard  with  its  fourteen  beds,  but  must  hurry  on.  Passing 
through  operating,  consulting,  and  dispensing  rooms,  we 
come  (o  tlie  female  ward,  which  at  present  is  as  well  filled 
as  the  men's  ward,  though  this  is  not  always  quite  the  case. 
TIiCTc  is  no  time  to  question  tlie  women,  but,  stepping 
across  a  path,  we  enter  a  small  house  divided  into  two 
rooms,  where  wetl-to-do  patients  are  received  at  a  small 
charge  if  they  wish  for  separate  accommodation.  At 
present  one  room  is  shared  by  a  Brahman  boy,  whose  eye 
has  been  removed  on  account  of  long-standing  disease,  and 
in  old  Sudra  gentleman  suffering  from  heart  disease. 
Next   door   Is  a  Christian    girl    and    her   mother,  both 

I  Tlib  nan  b>i  >iDM  btm  tapiitcd  wilh  hk  ■■((  and  tltrM  AHitrcn. 
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recovering  from  fever — caste  Hindus  and  non-caste  Chris- 
tians Tor  once  livinfj  happily  uivder  the  same  roof.  Acrow 
the  compound  stands  the  maternity  ward,  the  value  of 
which  the  women  of  the  neighbourhood  are  slowly  learning 
to  appreciate ;  and  a  short  distance  on  cither  side  arc  the 
two  isolation  wards,  the  whole  place  busy  with  the  coming 
and  going  of  attendants,  patients,  and  friends.  A  few 
furlongs  down  the  road  is  another  block  of  buildit^s — 
llje  Leper  Asylum,  consisting  of  chapel,  dispensary, 
catechist's  house,  &C,  and  forty  small  rooms  for  the 
patients.  Every  room  has  its  occupant,  whose  food, 
medicine,  clothing,  and  teaching  are  provided  by  an  Irish 
friend  through  the  Mission  to  Lepers.  The  work  amongst 
the  lepers  was  commenced  in  iHKS  by  Dr.  Fry.  and  since 
that  time  ihirty-sevcn  of  these  poor  sufferers  have  been 
baptized.  On  our  way  back  to  the  bungalow  we  pass  the 
Orphanage,  where  about  twenty  children  live  under  the 
au»pict;s  of  the  medical  mission.  Some  arc  the  children 
of  lepers  who  have  been  sepiratcd  from  their  parents 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  thus  be  saved  from  tltc  dis* 
ease ;  others  are  the  orplians  of  destitute  parents  who 
have  ended  their  days  in  the  hospital '.' 

In  addition  to  the  central  hospital  at  Ncyoor  there  are 
aUo  maintained  a  number  of  medical  out-stations,  each  with 
its  dispensary,  and  each  regularly  visited  by  competent 
medical  attendants. 

We  have  traced  in  some  detail  the  story  of  the  Neyoof 
Hospital,  because  it  is  the  most  important  and  most 
successful  medical  mission  maintained  by  the  Society  in 
India,  and  it  is  also  a  good  example  of  medical  niLssion 
work,  carried  on  side  by  side  with  a  strong  evangelistic 
mission,  and  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  to,  and  in  no  seose 
a  substitute  for,  directly  religious  work.  But  so  slowly  has 
the  importance  of  properly  maintaining  medical  missioDs 
been  recognized  by  the  churches  in  the  West,  that  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century  ihcy  may  .<>till  be  considered 
as  only  in  their  infancy.  In  1^94  the  London  Missioitary 
'  CirvmiU,  iSg;,  p.  So. 
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liely  had  upon  its  staff  in  India  only  four  fully  qualified 
medical  missionaries,  viz.  one  at  Ncyoor,  one  at  Jammu- 
lanudugu,  unc  at  Mirzapur,  and  one,  the  only  lady.  Dr. 
Lucy  Nidiolas,  at  J'aganj.  This  enumeration  excludes 
the  casc5  of  qualified  ladies  who  arc  wives  of  missionaries, 
and  some  trained  nurses ;  and  by  both  these  classes  much 
good  medical  work  has  been  done.  It  also  uikcs  no  notice 
of  the  cnormou.s  number  of  simple  medical  cases  attended 
to  by  missionaries  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  work 
where  no  skilled  assistance  is  available. 

This  comparative  ncRlect  has  been  due  to  no  fault  of 
the  missionaries.  In  season  and  out  of  season  they  have 
uf^ged  the  value,  the  importance,  and  the  pressing  needs 
of  this  work  upon  the  home  authorities  and    the   home 

» churches.  It  has  found  a  prominent  place  also  in  every 
Conference  of  Indian  Missionaries.  That  held  at  Ootacv 
mund  in   1S58   passed  three  resolutions  urging  upon  the 

(churches  the  great  need  for  and  importance  of  this  service. 
At  the  Allahabad  Conference  in  1872-3,  part  of  the 
third  day  was  given  up  to  the  disca'ision  of  medical  mis- 
sions, and  such  questions  as  how  home  objections  to 
medical  missions  were  to  be  removed,  how  far  Govern- 
ment aid  to  hospitals  obviated  the  need  for  them,  the  best 
means  of  extending  them,  and  other  kindred  topics  were 
discussed.  I'hc  day  for  such  discussions  has  long  passed. 
Although  the  old  objections  are  still  sometimes  heard,  they 
are  maintained  by  no  competent  students  or  observers  of 
missions.  The  opinions  with  which  the  century  clones  ate 
rather  that  medicine  and  sui^ery.  practised  by  men  and 
women  in  whose  hearts  the  flame  of  Christ's  love  is  bum* 
Eng,  arc  very  sure  and  very  ready  entrances  into  dark 
heathen  hearts. 

*  ■•  Do  you  mind  telling  me,"  said  Dr.  Clarke,  of  Amritzar, 
to  a  friendly  Hindu,  "which  of  all  our  methods  you  fear  the 
roost  P "  *  Why  should  I  put  weapons  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy?"  replied  the  Hindu.  "But  I  wilt  tell  you. 
Wc  do  not  greatly  fear  your  schools ;  we  need  not  send 
I  our  children.    We  do  not  fear  your  books ;  for  wc  need 
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not  read  them.  We  do  not  much  fear  your  preaching; 
we  need  not  listen.  But  we  dread  your  women,  and 
we  dread  your  doctors ;  for  your  doctors  are  winning  our 
hearts  and  your  women  are  winning  our  homes,  and 
when  our  hearts  and  our  homes  are  woo,  what  is  there 
left  of  us?'" 

[Altthokities.— Letiere,  Oifid.ll  Reports  and  Aannal  Reports ;  Mimoir  0/ 
t/ie  A'ez'.  C.  LeiUh,  by  David  Smith,  D.  D.,  1856;  M*iiitiiri  nf  Thomas  Smith 
Thomson,  by  1.  H.  Hacker,  1887.] 
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Missionaries  of  every  church  and  society  working  in 
India  recognize  the  importance  and  the  difficulty  of  Chris- 
tianizing the  girls  and  the  n'omcn.  Until  female  agency 
began  to  be  extensively  employed  it  was  difficult  to  gain 
access  in  any  real  and  effective  way  to  the  giHs  and  the 
women.  Still,  great  progress  in  Uiis  department  has 
already  been  made,  and  in  no  other  Indian  field  of 
Christian  enterprise  are  the  signs  more  hopeful  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Woman's  work  in  India  is  really  as  extensive  and  as 
varied  as  the  land  itsdf,  for  there  is  no  part  of  India  where 
work  for  women  may  not  be  undertaken  by  women,  nor  i.s 
there  any  class  of  women,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
among  whom  the  labours  of  women  arc  not  sadly  needed. 
In  the  minds  of  many  at  home,  work  among  the  women  of 
India  is  still  limited  to  zenana  work ;  that  is,  the  going 
from  house  to  house  among  the  women  and  girls  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  of  native  society,  who  arc  pre- 
%'ented  by  custom  from  leaving  their  homes,  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  them  to  read  and  write,  and  to  tell  them  the- 
good  news  of  salvation  through  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  But  really  a  still  more  extensive  and  important 
work  is  being  done  through  schools  for  girls.  Ami  some- 
thing has  been  attempted  tn  the  way  of  Female  Medical 
Missions. 

I.  Schools.  The  millions  of  female  children  found 
in  India  offer  an  immense  field  for  labour.  With  them, 
probably  more  than   with    any    other    class,    rests    the 
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hope  or  any  Christian  India  that  is  to  be.  As  they 
become  the  wives  and  the  mothci's  of  the  men  of  India, 
they  will  give  to  tliem  their  first,  deepest,  and  moat  lasting 
impressions.  It  is  impossible  ta  over-estimate  the  impor- 
tance of  an  early  and  wise  Christian  training  for  Hindu 
girls,  Reading,  writing,  ami  arithmetic  may  be  taught 
as  well  by  Hindus  or  Muhammadans  as  by  a  Christian,  if 
the  requisite  knowledge  be  possessed :  but  if  a  school 
lacks  the  influence  of  the  presence  and  example  of  a 
tnie  Christian  teacher,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
it  is  worth  the  time  and  means  expended  upon  it.  If 
in  mission  girls'  schools  the  services  of  trained  and  godly 
native  women  cannot  be  secured,  missionary  ladies  them- 
selves ought  to  control  tlie  work  and  give  as  much  as 
possible  a  Christian  lone  to  the  school. 

Almost  as  soon  as  mis.sion  stations  were  established  in 
India  schools  for  girls  were  opened.  But  for  a  long  |)eriod 
these  had  little  or  no  influence  over  high-caste  girls.  They 
were  cither  small  schools  for  the  children  of  converts  or 
were  attended  only  by  girls  of  the  lower-middle  classes; 
or  else  they  were  boarding  schools  for  famine  orphans, 
and  for  children  who  had  been  entrusted  by  their  parents 
to  the  care  of  the  missionaries.  Almost,  if  not  all,  the 
female  schools  referred  to  in  the  various  reports  prior  to 
i860  were  of  this  class.  In  India  public  opinion  and 
custom  from  time  immemorial  have  always  been  hostile 
to  female  education,  and  the  tyranny  exerted  by  these  is 
powerful  and  repulsive  beyond  belief  to  those  who  live 
in  the  Western  world.  So  strong  were  these  hostile  forces 
that  the  Danish  mis^onaries  in  the  eighteenth  century 
never  succeeded  in  attracting  other  than  the  children  of 
converts  or  of  non-Hindus  into  their  schools. 

Mrs.  Mullens,  the  daughter  ofthe  Rev.  A.  F.Lacroix,  born 
and  reared  in  Calcutta,  spoke  Bengali  with  remarkable 
accurac>'  and  grace.  After  her  marriage  in  1 845  she  became 
more  and  more  impressed  with  the  need  for  female  edu- 
cation, and  for  some  means  of  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the 
secluded  and  ignorant  Iiigh-ca^te  Hindu  ladies.     In  a  long 
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letter  dated  June  t,  ifMi,  she  describes  four  girls'  kHooIs 
in  Calcutta  and  the  neighbourhood  which  she  was  then 
superinicnding:  at  Bchala.  Bhowanipore,  Poddopokur.  and 
Bokul  Bagan.  These  were  attended  by  seventy-seven  girls. 
She  writes:  '  It  is  strange  how  the  Behala  school  flourishes 
in  the  heart  of  that  orthodox  Brahman  village ;  the  people 
are  quite  used  to  It.  and  like  it.  and  even  those  who  do 
not  speak  English  call  it  the  Lady  School.  The  brothers 
of  the  girls,  many  of  whom  attend  the  Bhowanipore  Insti- 
tution, often  call  to  know  how  their  sUtcrs  arc  getting  on. 
I  ocvcr  go  to  the  school  without  being  struck  by  the 
strange  inconsistencies  of  ihe  Hindus.  It  is  carried  on  at 
one  end  of  the  domestic  chapel  of  the  house,  a  mat  screen 
merely  separating  the  two ;  on  one  side  the  idolatrous 
priest  goes  on  with  his  incantations,  while  on  the  other  is 
being  read  the  holy  Word  of  God.' 

Mrs.  Mullens  died  Nov.  i,\,  1K61,  when  Indian  female 
cducatioa  was  only  just  comtDg  into  existence  as  an 
organized  and  well-supported  mode  of  missionary  labour, 
and  when  zenana  visitation  was  still  in  its  infancy.  The 
rapid  growth  of  female  education  is  indicated,  so  far  as 
statistics  can  make  it  plain,  by  the  following  fibres : — 

'  How  female  education  has  advanced  in  late  years, 
after  its  long  struggle  with  opposing  influences,  may  be 
briefly  stated  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour  of  Christian 
ladies,  and  a  fine  illustration  of  the  power  of  Christian 
bcnefKCQCc  to  triumph  over  difficulties  and  to  confer 
blessings.  Even  in  1855,  the  number  of  girls  being 
taught  was  not  more  than  1,000  or  1,300  in  a  population 
of  30  millions ;  and  in  the  presidencies  of  Madras  and 
Bombay,  it  b«iag  assumed  that  a  somewhat  larger  number 
wcrt  at  school.  "  there  would  only  be  5  ooo  or  6,000 
females  under  tuition  in  a  total  Indian  female  population 
of  from  Ko  to  100  millions,  or  one  girl  out  of  about  15,000 
females*." 

•The  earliest  and  most  detailed  report  of  the  progress 

'  Ni«r  md  brfor*  the  Genml  Confenn«c  u(  licc|;al  Miusontrlc*  in 
D««»lw,  iSsSi  bJ  <l>«  R«T-  J-  Fotdycc. 
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of  Christian  female  education  was  made  by  Dr.  Mullens 
in  1851,  and  again  in  1861  : — 


iSgi. 

iKl. 

Day  Schools       .       185    . 

161 

Fupits         .        .    8,919    . 

•    iifl57 

Boarding  Schools        86     . 

108 

Pupils          .         .    2,274     ■ 

■     3.9>3 

'  At  the  latter  date  Government  schools  were  seveoty-one, 
with  a,54j  scholars. 

'From  this  time  education  in  all  its  forms  has  spread, 
but  most  markedly  in  zenanas,  among  the  upper  classes 
of  society,  though  the  immense  numbers  yet  without 
any  instruction  seems  to  dwarf  what  progress  already 
is  made.  For  instance,  in  1870-1,  out  of  al.ooo.ooo  boys 
and  girls  who  ought  to  have  been  at  school,  only  1,100.000 
received  any  education  worthy  of  the  name,  and  of  these 
only  50,000  were  girls,  22,000  being  in  schools  belonging 
to  Government.  The  rest  were  cared  for  chiefly  by 
Christian  missionaries,  with  the  aid  of  small  grants'. 

"The  following  table,  from  the  Census  Report  of  1891. 
gives  a  general  summary  of  the  educational  state  of  mnc- 
tentbs  of  India : — 


Learning 

Literate 

Illiterate 


ToWl. 

3,195,230 

>a,oy7-5.1o 
24(5,546,176 


Main. 

3.997.558 

1 1.554.035 
118,819,408 


FvnulM. 
197.663 

543495 

127,726,768 


Total  .     361.838,926     .     133,371,001     .     128,467,925 

*  It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  Missionary  Societies  that  they 
have  been,  in  every  instance,  the  pioneers  of  female  educa- 
tion and  its  most  active  workers  in  every  de|>artment; 
and  in  no  sphere  of  evangelistic  effort  have  they  advanced 
more  rapidly,  as  the  following  tables  will  show: — 

'  'Covcmmmt  Eclucition  In  lodii,'  by  Dr.  GeoT£c  Smith,  in  the  FauU 
Evmpliii  foe  April,  iSji. 


STATISTICS  OF  EDUCATION 


9iX 


iSgo. 


I 


TorcJKn  and  HurasiAn 

Agents  . 

370 

711 

Native  ChrbLiao 

837 

-      3.»78 

Non-Christian  . 

— 

•         383 

I>a>'  SchooU     . 

664 

•      1,507 

Scholars   . 

14.078 

.    6a,*u 

Orphans  . 

».905 

.      1J84 

Zeoaoa*   . 

1.300 

•    -I<\5i3 ' 

Ore  of  the  moet  noticeable  developments  of  the  last 
qtartcr  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  Indian  mission- 
field  has  been  the  enormous  increase  in  female  mUsionarics, 
fully  equipped  and  trained,  in  the  number  of  female  native 
teachers  and  Bible-women,  and  in  manifold  special  fornu 
of  Christian  work  among  native  wooaco.  During  the  6ist 
c^bty  years  of  its  hiT^tory,  Uiat  is  up  to  and  including 
1875,  the  Society  bad  placed  upon  Us  list,  apart  from  the 
vivcs  of  missionaries,  only  ten  fully  accredited  female 
misstonaric-s.  Of  thcie  names,  one  appears  in  1827,  two 
in  1864,  Ouee  in  iU6^,  one  tn  ti<67,  one  in  1869,  and  two  in 
1875.  We  have  noted  elsewhere  the  development  of  ladies* 
missionary  work  in  (876  and  1877,  and  llw  formation  of 
a  ladies'  committee  for  its  supervision.  The  Report  for 
i8yi  states  that  in  India  alone  there  were  at  work 
eighteen  ladies,  as  against  six  in  i'<8i,  and  at  the  same 
tunc  notes:  'This  exceptional  increwe  in  one  branch  of 
wodcers  indicates  a  remarkable  development  of  work 
amoo^  Hindu  women.  The  prepress  of  female  education 
during  the  last  decade  has  been  phenomenal.  The  workers 
in  the  chief  centres  of  Indian  life  have  not  been  able  to 
overtake  the  opportunities  of  not  simply  secular  education, 
<ut  also  and  especially  Bible  teaching  for  women  in 
Hindu  homes.' 

II.  Zenana  W'ork.    The  Rev.  E.  Storrow,  in  hi«  sug- 
livc,  comprehensive,  and  instructive  book  entitled  Our 

■  SUtiilical  1'«bl«i  a(  Piclninnt  Miakioiu  in  India  for  1S90. 
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Indian  Sisters ',  has  given  a  clear  and  useful  sketch  of  the 
origin  of  zenana  visitation : — 

'The  earliest  mission  schools  were  intended  for  both 
sexes  and  all  castes  and  classes ;  but  increased  knowledge 
and  experience  convinced  the  missionaries  that  prejudice 
was  far  too  strong;  for  their  good  intentions,  and  tbcir 
schools  were  left  almost  entirely  to  boys  belonging  to  the 
inferior  caste-;.  When  it  became  known  that,  whilst  educa- 
tion was  greatly  valued  for  boys,  there  was  a  deep  prejudice 
against  it  for  girls,  and  that  this  was  but  one  feature  of 
the  degradation  and  unhappy  condition  of  their  sex,  the 
denre  became  strong  to  instruct  and  clev<tte  them  in  some 
piactlcablc  way.  The  constmcliim  of  society  and  the 
prejudices  everywhere  dominant,  alike  among  rich  and 
poor,  high  casle  and  low,  made  this  most  diflicult.  They 
could  preach,  but  the  women  were  not  present  to  listen. 
They  conversed  with  men,  but  few  opp()rtm)ities  were 
allowed  them  to  do  so  with  women.  They  published 
books  and  tracts,  but  not  one  woman  in  20,oco  could  read, 
even  if  a  Christian  publication  could  have  been  placed  in 
their  hands.  It  may  seem  strange  that  zenana  visitation 
wa.^  not  thought  ofas  a  means  of  reaching  the  most  secluded 
and  influential  class  of  women,  but  a  long  leavening  process 
was  necessary  to  make  that  practicable,  and  fiir  into  this 
century  the  force  of  custom,  the  sechi.'tivcnes.s  of  zenana 
life,  the  distrust  of  the  men,  the  fear  of  the  women,  and 
the  drend  of  intercourse  with  Christians,  prevented  the  idea 
from  being  even  entertained. 

'But  Chri-ttian  women  were  not  indifferent, and  brooded 
sorrowfully  over  the  sad  state  of  their  native  sisters.  And 
they  did  what  they  could.  They  formed  schools  wherever 
practicable  for  Eurasian  and  native  Christian  girls,  and  to 
these  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  were  usually  welcome. 
But.  since  they  could  induce  few  to  attend,  they  established 
boarding-schools  and  orphan  asylums,  into  which  were 
received  the  few  children  offered   by  their  relatives,  and 

■  i'D)j1ithcil  )iy  tbc  Kelicioui  Tract  Society.  The  quouiMDi  hetc  gins  %tt 
liom  cha[itn  xiii. 
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*nd  then  the  many  who  were  left  orphans  and  home- 
by  tfirible  famines.  These,  however,  were  neither 
ntufactory  in  themselves,  nor  did  they  reach  any  con- 
tiderablc  part  of  the  community.  The  board  of  each 
child  coAt  little,  but  the  <^neral  expenses  of  a  school  were 
considerable,  and  the  girls  and  boys  thus  brought  up 
seldom  exhibited  marked  features  of  energy,  -strcndth  of 
character,  .ind  self-reliance.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
exotics,  not  hardy  plants;  nor  did  such  schools  influence, 
either  by  their  ch»r;icter  or  number,  the  vast  populations 
surrounding  them.  Bazaar  <i;»y  schools,  therefore,  were 
formed  in  towns  where  missionaries  resided,  and  common 
schools  for  girls  in  villages  whore  their  influence  esrtended. 

'These  schools,  however,  though  few  and  small,  were 
educational  in  a  wide  and  general  sense.  They  were  in 
everj*  instance  the  outcome  of  the  zeal  and  love  of 
fflissionaiics'  wives  and  their  friends.  They  drew  the 
attention  of  the  high  and  low  castes  alike  to  Christianit}' 
and  its  principles.  They  e.vhtbitcd  the  mindful,  disin- 
terested zeal  of  the  missionaries  for  the  poor,  the  ignorant, 
and  the  despised.  They  conveyed  some  knowledge  of 
Christian  truth  and  doctrine,  and  the  ability  to  read  and 
write,  to  a  few  in  various  towns  in  many  Indian  provinces. 
They  helped  to  familiarize  the  people  with  misiiionary 
methods,  and  some  aspects  of  European  life  and  polic}', 
and  they  assisted  to  make  Christian  people  more  conscious 
of  the  degradation  and  dense  ignorance  of  Hindu  women, 
and  the  peculiar  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  reaching 
them. 

*  The  honour  of  advancing  beyond  individual  eflorts  in 
i>inall  separate  schools  for  united  action,  and  to  secure 
b^faer  efficiency  in  teachers  and  teaching,  i.t  claimed  by 
Dr.  DufT  for  some  young  ladies  associated  with  the  llapti»t 
Mtsioaary  Society  in  Calcutta.  In  April,  1819,  an  address 
was  issued  setting  forth  the  actual  condition  of  women  in 
Bengal,  and  proposing  the  formation  of  a  school  for  the 
education  of  Hindu  women.  This  led  to  the  formation  of 
association,  under  the  title  of  the  Calcutta  Female 
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Juvenile  Society  for  tlic  Education  of  Native  Femala. 
But  for  nearly  twelve  months,  notwithstanding  the  most 
strenuous  exeitions,  the  number  of  scholars  did  not  exceed 
eight.  Stiil  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  went  on.  At 
the  end  of  two  )'ears  the  number  umounted  to  thirty-t«-o, 
and  in  three  more  >'cars  the  schools  had  increased  to  six, 
in  which  were  i6o  scholars.  "On  December  14,  1823, 
was  held  the  anniversary  of  the  society.  And  that  must 
ever  prove  a  memorable  day  in  the  history  of  feminine 
native  education,  as  it  was  the  hrst  time  that  the  establish- 
ment of  native  female  schools  of  any  description  could  be 
spoken  of  as  in  the  remotest  degree  practicable,  without 
opening  the  windows  of  incredulity  and  drawing  down 
sliowcrs  of  ridicule  and  contemptuous  scorn '." 

'  But  though  this  was  the  first  combined  cfTort  in  behalf 
of  female  education,  it  was  symptomatic  of  a  deepening 
interest,  and  was  overshadowed  by  another  society  destined 
to  accomplish  great  and  unexpected  results.  In  September, 
■  ({19,  the  Calcutta  School  Society  was  founded  under  in* 
flucntial  auspices,  and  was  intended  to  unite  Europeans 
and  natives  in  a  combined  movement-  Its  leading;  design 
was  "10  assist  and  improve  schools,  organized  and  supported 
by  the  natives  themselves;  to  establish  new  schools;  to 
improve  the  general  system  of  education ;  and  to  diflTusc 
useful  knowledge  of  every  description  among  the  inhabitants 
of  India,  but  espcci-iUy  within  the  province  of  Rengal."  lo 
the  course  of  intpiiry  previous  to  active  operations,  it  WM 
ascertained  lh,it  in  the  district  around  Calcutta,  containing 
at  least  75o,oco  people,  there  were  only  4.180  children  in 
the  native  .schools,  and  that  with  scarcely  an  exception 
Hindu  girls  were  wholly  uneducated.  Further  investiga- 
tion brought  out  tlic  appalling  truth  that  for  the  entire 
mass  of  the  female  population  there  was  no  system  of 
education  whatever,  and  that  out  of  forty  million  females 
then  supposed  to  be  in  British  India,  probably  not  4C0, 
or  one  in  ioo,oco,  could  read  or  write,  and  of  these  the 
greater    number   had    been    cducitcd    by  the   wives    of 

'  I>r.  Dull  ia  Tht  Indian  Femait  Evangiiiit,  vol.  L  pu  59. 
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usjonaries '.  The  society  received  coruidentblc  aid  from 
tnis&ionarics.  In  the  report  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  Tor  1831,  we  read:  "It  is  welt  known  that  the 
Calcutta  School  Society  is  vigorously  employed  in  the 
establishment  and  support  of  schools.  The  Directors  are 
happy  to  state  that  the  operations  of  the  society  arc  likely 
to  prove  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  have  interested 
themselves  vcrj-  warmly  in  behalf  of  the  native  female 
population  of  that  countr>-,  with  a  view  to  extend  to  them 
the  advantages  of  education.  With  a  view  to  promote 
a  design  so  closely  connected  with  the  ultimate  success  of 
missionary  operations  in  Hindustan,  the  Directors  have 
committed  to  the  di-sposal  of  HCr.  Towoley,  one  of  its 
Cttssionaries,  the  sum  of  £,\%%  to  be  appropriated  as  he 
•hall  deem  proper,  toward  the  encouragement  of  native 
female  education  in   India." 

'  The  society  had  influential  friends,  and  acted  with 
v^ur.  it  applied  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  "  to  select  and  send  from  England  a  well-qualified 
lady  to  institute  schools  for  native  girls."  Miss  Cook 
fortunately  was  selected,  and  reached  Calcutta  at  the  end 
of  iX2t.  The  issue  proved  that  00  more  suitable  agent 
coold  have  been  found,  for  she  won  for  native  female  edu- 
cation an  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  highest  value; 
add  as  a  system  and  a  recognized  department  of  missionary 
education  of  tbc  behest  importance,  it  dates  from  that 
time. 

*  A  significant  difficulty  had  to  be  overcome  at  the  very 
mcnccmcnt  of  her  labours.  To  interest  natives  in  the 
tvork  of  the  Sclioul  Society,  it  was  stipulated  that  its 
managing  committee  should  consist  of  two-thirds  Europcam 
and  tlicir  descendants,  and  one-third  natives  of  India.  But 
it  soon  appeared  that  the  latter  had  no  desire  to  engage  in 
any  general  plan  for  female  education.  On  this  the 
Corresponding  Committee  of  the  Church  Mi*sionar>'  Society 
undertook  to  promote  the  special  purposes  of  Miss  Cook's 
missioa    Thus  her  labours  for  many  years  were  conducted 

*  T%t  IxduM  Ftnak  BvoHgtfiit,  n>l.  f.  p.  ■& 
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under  the  auspices  of  that  Society,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  year  1^23  the  number  of  schooU  had  increased  to 
tweiity-lwo,  and  of  scholars  to  between  three  and  four 
huiidretl, 

'  The  influence  of  this  movement  was  great.  It  co- 
couragal  tlic  formation  of  new  schools,  and  suggested 
improvements  in  those  aheady  cxi-tting;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  every  mi-ssiim  in  Calcutta,  and  not  a  feu' 
elsewhere  in  Bengal,  had  one  or  more  girls'  schools- 

'  Even  natives  no;v  began  to  be  interested  in  the 
question,  though  it  was  mtich  more  in  a  theoretical  than 
practical  manner.  A  few  Hindus  of  rank,  observant  of 
Knglish  society,  and  among  the  first  to  be  powerfully 
affected  by  an  English  education,  saw  some  of  the  evils 
afflicting  native  life,  and  had  some  glimpses  of  a  possible 
remedy,  but  were,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  too  weak  to 
apply  it,  or  were  restrained  by  the  hostile  prejudices  and 
usages  prevalent.  Here  and  there,  however,  was  one  wbo 
sympathised  with  the  new  movement,  privately  himself 
instructed  his  wife,  or  for  a  time  engaged  the  services  of 
a  daily  governess,  until  feminine  pertinacity  or  sodal 
opposition  closed  the  door,  liut  no  school  for  respectable 
or  high-caste  girls  existed  anywhere,  nor  indeed  ever  seems 
to  have  existed,  though  it  is  stated  that  what  appears 
u  school  for  girls  is  sculptured  on  the  rock  caves  of  Ajunta. 
Neither  for  some  years  before  and  after  the  writer's  arrival 
in  India,  in  1K48,  was  there  a  single  zenana  in  Calcutta 
open  to  any  lady  missionary.  But  two  idc^s  became  clear 
to  the  missionaries,  and  it  was  in  their  sphere  of  influence 
only  that,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  century,  any  practical 
steps  were  taken  to  educate  Hindu  women.  The  first  was 
that  the  education  of  the  men  must  precede  tlie  education 
of  the  women  \  the  other,  that  women  of  the  higher  castes 
could  not  be  reached  by  schools,  but  by  family  or  house- 
to-house  instruction. 

'  But  though  these  ideas  were  seething  in  some  minds, 
it  was  Dr.  Thomas  Smith  who  first  gave  voice  and  form 
to  the  latter  idea.     In  a  powerful  article  in  the  Caltutla 
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Christian  Obs€rvtr\<n  1 840,  on  Hiodu  Female  Education, 
be  declared,  "If  it  be  impossible  to  get  the  daut;1it<:rs  of 
the  higher  classes  to  attend  schools,  then  wc  must  te»cli 
them  without  requiring  their  attendance  at  school.  If  the 
men  of  India  will  not  permit  their  female  relations  to  come 
to  us  for  instruction,  we  must  send  our  teachers  to  them." 

'  It  will  seem  surprising  to  those  unacquainted  with  the 
Slate  of  Hindu  .society  in  the  middle  of  the  century*,  but 
less  so  to  those  who  arc,  that  these  suggestions  took  no 
practical  form  for  some  time,  though  tlic  general  question 
of  female  education  engaged  the  attention  of  many  minds. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  be^innti^  of  1855  that  zenana 
teaching  on  any  well-conceived  and  definite  form  began  by 
aiTaogcmcnts  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  and  Mrs.  Fordycc. 
This  delay  is  easily  explained.  It  was  caused  by  the 
intense  reluctance  of  Hindus,  even  when  educated,  to  set 
a»de  the  seclusion  of  the  zenana  by  the  admission  01 
Englishwomen,  howe\'er  educated  and  refined ;  and  of 
Europeans,  who  were  so  wedded  to  the  school  system, 
and  so  impressed  with  the  difhculty  of  reaching  zenana 
Udics,  that  it  was  only  after  much  delay  and  abortive 
cfibfts  in  the  school  direction  that  a  more  excellent  way 
was  adopted. 

'  In  January,  1 853,  the  Rev.  John  Fordycc  had  arrived  in 
Calcutta  to  superintend  the  Free  Church  Female  Institu- 
tioo,  and  intercourse  with  Dr.  Smith  and  his  own  sagaciovis 
observation  soon  convinced  him  that  zenana  visitation  was 
the  true  way  to  reach  the  higher  classes,  and  make  female 
education  effective  and  popular.  But  the  difficulties  were 
great  and  peculiar.  Even  when  the  idea  of  Mr.  Fordyce 
and  Dr.  Smith  was  considered  by  the  Calcutta  Missionary 
Conference,  nearly  all  the  members,  many  of  them  men  of 
wide  experience,  accounted  the  idc:t  to  be  impracticable ; 
nevertheless  Mr.  Fordyce  persevered,  greatly  aided  by  the 
wide  influence  among  native  gentlemen  of  Dr.  Smith.  He 
lectured  on  "The  Knuncipation  of  Women  in  India"; 
wrote  ''Fly-leaves  for  Indian  Homes";  visited  native 
gentlemen,  that  he  might  overcome  their  scruples,  Icarn 
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their  objections,  and  gain  their  support ;  collected  sub- 
scriptions, advanced  the  necessary  funds,  oi^anited  a  small 
staff  of  teachers ;  obtained  permission  for  them  to  visit 
regularly  some  families,  and  the  promise  of  payment  for 
instruction  pivcn.  Mr.  Fordycc  writes,  "As  Miss  Toopood 
and  Rebecca,  the  native  teacher,  left  the  bouse  to  beain 
these  visitations,  I  said  to  Mrs.  Fordycc,  'This  is  the 
.  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  India's  daughters.*  It  had 
been  a  subject  of  much  thought,  consultation,  and  prayer, 
and  we  expected  great  results,  but  the  rapidity  of  the 
extension  had  gone  beyond  our  expectation.  We  had  no 
opposition,  but  few  encour.-^rcd  us,  and  OKiny  thot^ht  that 
we  were  attempting  impossibilities^" 

'  We  have  here  given  the  true  history  of  the  zenana 
movement,  since  its  origin  has  been  ascribed  to  at  least 
four  personii.  A  vague  idea  of  some  such  method  was  no 
<3oubt  brooding  in  many  minds.  The  native  gentlemen 
who  thought  on  the  subject  knew  that  family  instruction 
alone  would  be  feasible ;  but  they  were  silent.  In  the  few 
instances  where  instruction  w.is  desired,  it  w.a8  obtained 
through  the  services  of  a  daily  governcts.  A  few  Knglish 
ladies,  as  Mrs.  Traccy  in  Benares,  Miss  Hird  at  (joruckpori.- 
and  Calcutta,  Mrs.  Sale  in  Kastern  Bengal,  Mrs.  Mullens 
in  Calcutta,  and  probably  others,  were  Kcalous  for  female 
education,  and  had  given  instruction,  each  probably  in  two 
or  more  zenanas  prior  to  11^53.  From  personal  kttov- 
ledge  the  writer  can  state  bow  zealously  and  efficiently 
Mrs.  Mullens  did  this  from  about  18,50  to  the  time  of  her 
death.  But  the  honour  of  erecting  zenana  teaching  into 
a  system,  and  of  popularizing  it  by  public  advocacy  and 
efficient  practical  organization,  belongs  to  Mr.  Fordyce 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  the  latter  being  the  original 
advocate  of  the  idea  in  1840,  and  the  most  zealous  helper 
of  Mr.  Fordycc' 

The  letter  from  Mrs.  Mullens  quoted  above  contains  a  verj- 
cariy  reference  to  zenana  visitation :  '  We  have  four  zenanas, 

'  Winmti  li'ert  in  ItiathtH  Laitds:  A/ltr  mmy  Dajri,  \tj  die  Kcv.  John 
Foidyoe,  late  of  Calcutu  and  Simla. 
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visited  rc^larly  once  a  week  in  the  afternoons  from  two 
to  four,  and  others  visited  occasionally.  A  zenana  means 
simply  that  part  of  the  house  which  is  devoted  to  the  use 
ijf  the  ladies.  First,  there  is  Mrs.  Sale's  zenana.  Mrs.  Sale 
was  the  wife  of  a  Rapttst  missionary,  and  she  kindly 
introduced  me  to  some  of  her  families  before  she  went  to 
Englarxl  for  her  health.  This  is  visited  by  Mf».  Murray, 
ra>"sclf,  my  daughter,  and  taught  daily  by  a  native  Christian 
teacher,  who  also  instructs  eight  other  ladies  in  an  ad- 
jcimng  house.  In  these  two  houses  twenty  ladies  get  daily 
instruction  from  a  ChrUtian  native,  and  weekly  from 
ourselves.  Our  second  Kenana  is  at  Entally,  where  eight 
ladies  are  taught ;  and  the  fourth  is  in  the  house  of  Kalce 
Dass.  The  third  is  at  Pixldopokur,  and  here  from  thirty 
to  fifty  come  from  adjcnning  hou.ses  to  read  and  work  and 
look  at  the  strange  ladies.' 

In  another  letter  a  few  weeks  later  Mrs.  Mullens  narrates 
some  of  the  hindrances  she  and  her  helpers  met  in  the 
dischai^e  of  their  duty : — 

'We  met  to-day  with  our  first  repulse  in  zenana 
teaching ;  it  came,  not  from  the  ladies,  of  course,  nor 
even  from  the  master  of  the  house  we  were  in,  but  from 
a  jealous  old  uncle,  a  bigoted  Hindu,  who  is  rich  and 
powerful  enough  to  make  the  family  unwilling  to  offend 
him.  We  were  seated  in  thdr  verandah,  as  usual,  sur- 
rounded by  at  least  tv,-cnty  cai;er  learners,  Mrs,  Murray 
and  my  daughter  busy  with  the  needlework,  and  I  with 
the  reading  lessons,  when  suddenly  a  harsh  voice  was  heard 
below  stairs,  vehement  and  loud  in  the  extreme,  and  so 
choked  with  anger  that  the  only  words  that  I  could  dis- 
tinpiish  were,  "What,  again!  Again!  After  all  1  have 
aid,  these  missionary  ladies  are  here  again!"  The  effect 
was  electrical.  Our  frightened  scholars  slid  away  and  hid 
themMlvex  in  all  parts  of  the  house.  It  seems  the  old 
gentleman  had  wanted  them  before,  but  they  fondly  be- 
lieved he  had  gone  out  to  collect  his  rents ;  and  so  he  had, 
but  his  carriage  had  driven  back  to  the  door  for  the  express 
purpose,  as  it  seemed,  to  detect  them  tasting  of  the  tree 
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of  knowledge— a  tree  forbidden  to  them,  alas !   allhcw^h 
their  minds  were  hungering  for  mental  alimctit*.     The  old 
school  mist rc!!S  ali^nc  stood  her  ground  :   Hpologized  to  the 
angry  man  ;  sitid  it  should  not  happen  again ;  motioned  to 
us  to  remain  silent  (which  I  was  not  sorry  to  comply  with), 
and  finally  peisuailcd  him  to  go  away  for  to-day.     The 
u-omcn  then  returned  one  by  one,  and  a  council  was  held. 
The  leaching  in  that  house  was  over,  that  was  clear,  but 
the  HChnlars  were  not  going  tamely  to  submit ;  they  had 
begun  to  Icarn.  and  they  meant  to  continue:  tliat,  the)' 
said,  was  their  determination.     I  replied,  "  Well,  as  your 
laws  forbid  your  coming  to  me,  it  rests  with  you  to  find 
another  schoolroom  ;   I  cannot  help  you  in  this  matter." 
Then,  with  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  one  of  them,  named 
Koddome,  suggested,  "  I  live  a  very  little  way  from  thb, 
and   come   here   through   a   private   passage:    I   have  an 
indulgent  father,  who   might  perhaps  allow  the  teaching 
to  go  on  in  our  house,  and  then  most  of  these  ladies  could 
come  there  through  the  same  private  passage ;   but  then 
the  room  is  very  small  and  inconvenient,  I  fear  you  will 
not  be  able  to  bear  the  closeness  and  the  heat."     Wc  woe 
considerably  relieved  :   if  wc  could  only  keep  our  beloved 
scholars  wc  couid  bear  anything,  so  I  told  her  ;   and  she 
added  joyfully,  "Oh,  then  I   shall  use  all  my  influence 
with  my  father  to  let  you  come- "     Our  best  pupils  here 
arc  tv-v  young  Brahman   sisters,  who  also  come  from  an 
adjoining   house ;   tht;y  are   richly  laden  with  jewcU-      I 
turned    to  them  and  said,  "Why  don't  }'ou  invite  us  to 
j*our    commodious    dwelling    yonder,    and    let    us    hold 
the   school   there?"     "Oh!"    they  replied,  ''how   gladly 
would  we  do  so ;  but  our  husbands  won't  hear  of  it,  they 
say  that  it  is  bad  enough  that  we  are  learning  to  read, 
they  won't  have  their  own  house  turned  into  a  school  for 
Christianity."* 

The  constantly  increasing  importance  of  xcnana  agency 
has  led  to  the  employment  of  many  BibU'Women.  They 
are  Christian  women  with  some  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and 
of  Christian  truth,  and  an  adequate  amount  of  intelligence, 
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zeal,  and  tact-  Their  primary  dutj*  is  to  visit  the  houses  or 
small  groups  of  houses  into  which  towns  and  even  villages 
are  usually  divided,  to  sell  portions  of  Scripture,  read  or 
narrate  Bible  incidents,  explain  to  the  women  the  main 
features  of  the  Gospel,  sing  hymns,  and  give  instructive 
and  interesting  information,  To  native  vromcn,  ignorant, 
inquisitive,  solitary,  imaj^inativc,  despised,  and  with  abun- 
dant leisure,  such  visits  are  most  welcome,  and  afford  line 
opportunities  for  telling  of  heavenly  things. 

A  few  examples  from  the  increasingly  rich  field  of 
Christian  influence  over  India's  daughters,  which  illus- 
trate the  varied  nature  of  the  services  rendered  %nd  the 
widely  scattered  fields  in  which  they  are  so  failhfutly 
discharged,  may  fitly  close  this  chapter.  Here  is  one  from 
Calcutta : — 

•Another  baptism  has  been  thiit  of  a  young  Hindu 
woman  of  twenty-six  years  of  age.  She  is  the  married 
daughter  of  a  well-known  inhabitant  of  Bhowanipore-  Her 
husband  disappeared  some  nine  years  ago,  and  has  not 
since  been  heard  of.  She  had  a  pleasant  home  in  her 
father's  house,  and  was  the  special  favourite  of  her  aunt, 
who  was  very  kind  to  her.  She  was  allotved  to  receive 
private  lessons  from  a  neighbour  who  had  business  in  the 
house,  and  who  was  a  pupil  of  the  Institution  a  few  years 
ago.  When  she  had  made  some  progress  in  reading  and 
writing,  he  chose  the  Bengali  Bible  as  the  textbook  from 
whidi  to  teach  her  ;  and  though  he  ha.s  not  had  the  courage 
to  follow  Christ,  or  indeed  to  come  to  any  member  of  the 
ausdon,  yet  he  inspired  her  with  such  knowledge  as  led  her 
to  sedc  baptism  with  great  earnestness.  She  managed  to 
leave  her  house  and  come  to  the  Ladies'  Zenana  Home. 
Her  father  was  told  of  what  she  had  done,  and  he  sent 
some  relatives  to  bring  her  away.  This  they  found  to  be 
impossible,  and  for  a  long  time  even  her  aunt  was  unsuc- 
cessful. At  last,  allured  by  various  promises,  she  ivas 
persuaded  to  go  back,  and  as  her  caste  had  not  been 
broken,  she  was  received ;  but  in  about  a  fortnight  she 
came  again,  and  on  tliis  occasion  she  was  left  unmolested. 
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and  has  been  baptized.  Her  case  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  indirect  results  of  our  educational  work,  for  here 
the  truth  found  iLi  way  through  .tn  old  pupil  into  a  bouse 
that  wax  shut  against  all  zenana  violation,  and  where  the 
girls  had  nirver  been  allowed  to  attend  the  mission  school, 
though  it  is  close  at  hand.  Thus  the  seed  was  sown  apart 
altogether  from  any  direct  Christian  effort.' 

Here  is  another  from  Nagcrcoit : — 

'In  the  various  districta  in  which  our  sixteen  Bible- 
women  are  at  work,  there  are  many  who  are  really — 
though  secretly — followers  of  Christ.  Thcj'  do  not  leave 
their  homes  and  join  the  Christian  community,  their  names 
arc  not  in  the  church  list,  nor  arc  they  reckoned  among  the 
number  of  Christian  adherents;  but  wo  believe  that  they 
belong  none  the  less  to  Christ's  Church,  ai>d  have  their 
names  written  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life.  Although  for 
the  most  part  the  women  are  quite  indilTerent  about  spiritual 
things,  their  one  thought  being  how  far  they  can  surpass 
others  in  their  display  of  jewels,  there  are  some  who  before 
ever  they  hear  of  Christianity  are  crushed  with  the  burden 
of  sin  and  are  earnest  seekers  after  God.  There  is  a  woman 
living  in  Kottar  who  has  grown  old  and  grey  during  many 
n  thousand  miles'  search  after  salvation.  She  had  been  a 
pilgrim  to  the  Ganges,  Benares,  Papavinasham,  Kurtalam, 
and  many  other  sacred  places  ;  but  no  peace  rewarded  the 
long  journeys  of  fatigue.  At  last  she  settled  down  here  so 
that  she  might  go  monthly  to  Cape  Comorin  to  bathe  in  its 
sacred  waters.  But  neither  did  this  bring  the  desired  for- 
giveness. It  was  a  long  and  sad  tale  of  disappointed  hope 
that  she  told  to  Santhyai  and  Ambudial,  the  two  zenana 
teachers  visiting  in  that  district.  But  they  were  able  to 
tell  her  of  a  mure  excellent  way — the  Way  of  Life,  which 
is  Jesus  Christ.  She  said  she  had  sought  salvation  through 
her  own  gods  until  she  despaired  of  their  ever  giving  it : 
she  would  now  willingly  make  a  trial  of  this  new  way. 
The  Bible-women  taught  her  a  short  prayer,  "Jesus,  my 
God,  my  Life,  1  am  a  poor  sinner,  save  mcl"  She  has  a 
dilTcrent  tale  to  tell  now,  for  she  is  filled  with  joy  and 
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peace.  She  delights  to  speak  or  the  great  blessing  that 
has  come  to  her,  and  says  that  when  she  communes  with 
God  she  seems  to  be  lifted  up  and  surrotindcd  by  light,  so 
that  she  is  able  to  understand  many  truths  hitherto  hiddea 
from  her.' 

As  it  has  ali,va>-s  been  found  very  difficult  to  get  any 
Christian  bold  upon  Muhammadnns,  the  following  example 
may  be  instnictive ; — 

'  A  merchant  from  a  vili^^e  near  visits  Nagcrcoil  to  sell 
cloth.  In  passing  through  the  streets  he  often  noticed  the 
superior  appearance  of  our  Christian  women,  and  how 
favourably  they  compared  wilh  their  Hindu  and  Muham- 
inadan  sisters.  The  neatness  and  cle.inliness  of  our  Ribic- 
women  particularly  struck  him.  and  lie  asked  two  of  them, 
Ycsudtal  and  Gnanai.  whom  he  had  often  seen  visiting 
a  village  near  his  own,  to  come  and  teach  his  wife  to  read. 
This  ihcy  willingly  did,  but  for  the  first  few  days  were 
greatly  opposed  by  the  neighbours,  the  men  formii^ 
a  crowd  around  the  merchant's  house,  declaring  in  loud 
terms  that  the  women  of  that  village  should  not  be  taughL 
This  continued  for  some  days,  the  cloth  merchant  emphatic- 
ally insisting  that  his  wife  should  be  taught,  let  his  neigh- 
bours say  what  they  would.  His  opponents,  seeing  that 
further  resistance  was  useless,  themselves  began  to  think 
that,  after  all,  there  might  be  some  good  in  giving  their 
wives  and  daughters  a  little  education ;  and  one  by  one 
asked  the  IMble-woroen  to  teach  in  their  houses,  so  that 
now  no  fewer  than  thirty>two  women  arc  learning.  I  paid 
a  most  pleasant  visit  to  this  villa^  only  a  few  days 
ago,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  wonderful  progress 
they  had  made  in  the  space  of  a  few  months.  Many 
who  could  not  even  read  the  alphabet  six  monlha  before 
were  DOW  able  to  read  with  fluency  passages  of  moderate 
difliculty.* 

A«  an  example  of  good  work  accomplished,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  prophecy  of  much  more  to  be  done 
in  the  second  century,  we  give  the  experience  of 
that  veteran  Indian  lady  missionary,  Mrs.  Baylis  Thomson, 
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in    ihe    important    and    prosperous    Neyoor    district   of 
Travancore : — 

"My  band  of  thirty  zenana  agents  were  educated  in 
boarding  schools.  Many  are  widows.  It  Li  the  work  of 
the  Bible-woman  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  homes  of 
the  heathen  and  render  assistance  in  time»  of  sickness.  It 
was  not  till  1KK6  the  need  arose  for  zenana  teachers. 
They  were  necessary  to  continue  instruction  in  their  homes 
to  our  pupils  from  the  caste  schools,  who  were  removed  at 
such  early  ages.  This  led  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  thdr 
mothers  to  be  taught.  Thirty  years  ago  this  would  have 
been  impossible,  on  account  of  the  bitter  hatred  to 
Christians,  as  low  caste,  and  the  prejudice  against  female 
education. 

*  When  I  returned  to  Neyoor  in  t^9<),  I  found  this 
prejudice  had  given  way  to  an  eager  desire  to  have 
the  same  knowledge  as  their  daughters.  The  movement 
spread  from  village  to  village,  so  that  now  we  have 
more  than  one  thousand  heathen  p\ipi!s  in  over  a 
hundred  villages.  I  cannot  but  see  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
in  this.  He  would  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  etvry 
creature,  and  how  can  these  secluded  women  hear  unless 
we  go  to  them  ?  Our  one  aim  is  to  teach  them  to  read, 
and  as  each  masters  the  Third  Lesson-book.  I  give  her 
a  Tamil  Testament. 

'  Of  the  140  villages  we  visit,  some  few  arc  large  towns, 
others  hamlets  with  two  or  three  dozen  houses.  Then, 
again,  we  may  go  three  miles  in  the  burning  sun,  over 
rough  ground,  along  the  edge  of  high  banks  between 
paddy-fields,  or  across  dry  watcr-coiirscs,  to  take  the  Gospel 
to  the  establishment  of  a  rich  Stidra  landowner.  Around 
Neyoor.  our  head  station,  there  are  about  forty  such  villages 
within  a  radius  of  four  miles  ;  but  so  greatly  has  the  work 
extended  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  form  seven  centres 
in  the  district.  I  put  up  in  a  small  chapel  or  travellers' 
bungalow.  I  find  the  jinricksha  very  serviceable,  as  it 
will  go  over  comparatively  level  ground  where  there  is  no 
road  ;  but  where  this  is  not  practicable,  1  resort  to  the  old 
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mode  of  travelling  by  palanquin  ch.iirand  benrers.  Zenana 
jgents  live  in  or  near  the  villages.  They  sUrt  ofT  in  tite 
carfy  morning  and  prepare  tlicir  pupils  for  my  visiL  Often 
the  native  pastor,  cv.inj'clist.  ami  oilier  nii^sion  agciiU  accom- 
pany us.  The  work  i.s  hard,  especially  as  (except  in  rare 
cases)  each  woman  has  to  be  taught  individually ;  she  will 
not  meet  in  her  neighbour's  house.  Hut  hundreds  luivc 
been  tau{;ht  to  read  by  the  indefatigable  labours  of  our 
zenana  agents. 

•  Wiihin  recent  years,  the  native  Government  has  esta- 
blished lani^  schools  for  girls.  These  scholars,  too.  we 
seek  in  their  home«.  and  give  them  a  Testament.  Durini; 
these  seven  years  we  ha\*c  pvcn  the  Word  of  God  to 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  heathen  women.  The 
Iravrn  is  working.  Many  arc  secret  Chriitians.  but  dare 
not  confcis  their  faith.  The  whole  of  Hindu  thought  is 
being  changed  through  the  influence  of  ChrLstianity.  This 
was  strikingly  shown  a  few  months  back.  1  was  on  a 
platform  in  South  India,  and  took  the  opportunity,  while 
wailing  for  the  train,  to  speak  to  some  of  the  travellers. 
I  noticed  an  elderly  Hrahnian  edging  on  his  friend.  On 
inquiring  if  he  wt&hed  to  speak  to  me.  he  came  up.  Cour- 
teously  ^ilaaming,  he  said :  "  AmmAl,  1  wish  to  give  you 
many,  many  ^ialaams,  and  say  that  you  are  a  great  blessing 
to  our  couHlrj'."  I  do  not  think  that  man  had  ever  seen 
me  before,  but  it  shows  with  what  a  friendly  spirit  even 
the  high  castes  look  on  missionaries. 

III.  Fem-ALE  Medical  Missions  arc  now  recognized  as 
an  important  auxiliary  to  Christian  work  among  the  women 
of  India.  But  this  involves  that  the  competent  medical 
knowledge  and  skdl  be  accompanied  by  eame-st  Christian 
de^'otion.  otherwise  the  missionary  may  be  lost  in  the  mere 
practitioner.  Thousands  of  women  and  children,  both 
among  the  rich  and  the  poor,  in  lown.i  and  in  vilUgcs.  die 
annually  through  want  of  proper  medical  or  surgical  trcat- 
menL  Ignorance,  custom,  and  prejudice  have  combined  to 
prevent  ihem  from  receiving  this  from  medical  men,  even 
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when  it  has  been  available,  and  the  means  not  wanting  to 
secure  it.  But  little  or  notliing  had  been  done  up  to  iH9,S 
by  the  Society  in  this  promising  and  fruitful  departmeat  of 
work  through  the  agency  of  fully  qualified  lady  doctors. 
Only  one  such  was  at  work  in  India  in  1K95,  Dr.  Lucy 
Nicholas  at  Jiaganj '. 

*  The  whole  question  u(  MeilinI  Miuions  it  dolt  wiih  in  Chapter  VII. 


[AuTHORiTiBS. — Lcttert,  UDicial  iQil  Aiuiual  Kepuitt;  Our  fmiian  Siiftri. 
b;  E.  Ijtarrow;  uid  the  Kepurti  al  the  Conferences  at  Calcutta  in  1B81,  (wj 
Itombay  in  iSgi.] 
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TlIE  crucial  test  of  the  success  or  Tailure  of  Christian 
missjoos  in  India  lies  in  the  state  of  the  Native  Church. 
But  it  b  yet  far  too  early  to  attempt  to  Apply  this  test  as 
a  r^^  standard  of  the  success  or  failure.  It  is  true  that 
a  century  has  passed  since  the  modern  missionary  enter- 
prise began  in  Bengal,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  another 
century  may  pass  before  this  great  and  complex  question 
is  ripe  for  coostderation.  The  more  closely  the  missionary 
history  of  India  is  studied  the  more  complex  do  itt  prob- 
lems  appear.  The  influence  of  Christianity  goes  out  far 
beyond  any  circles  of  life  and  thought  that  arc  embraced 
by  the  term  Native  Church.  The  de\'out  disciple  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  fully  recognizes  the  many-sided  civilizing  and 
enl^htening  power  of  Christianity,  He  sees  that  just  as 
cenainly  as  the  iceberg  melts  as  it  drifts  slowly  south- 
wards, 90  certainly,  if  slowly,  Christianity  is  destroying 
caste,  revolutionizing  the  ideas  of  the  Hindus,  undermining 
the  foundations  of  its  temples,  and  opening  the  way  for 
a  commercial  prosperity  unrivalled  and  undreamed  of  in 
the  strange  past  of  that  strange  continent.  But  when  allow- 
ance to  the  full  has  been  made  for  all  these  factors  in  the 
problem,  when  ample  time  has  been  allowed  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  dc^'ctopmcnt  of  the  work.  Christianity  in 
India  must  ultimately  stand  or  fall  by  its  success  in  building 
up.  or  by  its  failure  to  create  a  living,  active,  self-supporting 
Himdu  Native  Ckurch,  All  that  has  up  to  the  present 
been  achieved  by  all  the  Societies,  separately  and  collcc- 
It.  5 
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tivcly,  citnnot  be  considered  as  more  than  a  prcparaiion 
for  the  grciit  Christian  achievement  of  the  fuUire — an 
cnlhusiastic.  aggressive,  Christ-like  Chuixrh,  Hindu  in  senti- 
ment, in  modes  of  thotight,  in  presentation  of  theoI<^ical 
truth,  which  shall  (present  Christ  to  the  millions  of  India, 
not  !is  the  God  of  her  conqueror  and  master,  but  as  the 
loving  Saviour  wlio  has  won  the  devotion  and  the  conse- 
cration of  her  own  ablest  sons. 

Not  it  few  of  the  sui>portcrs  of  missions  in  the  West  are 
impatient  for  this  result,  and  restless  with  an  impatience 
that  can  only  spring  from  ignorance  of  India.  They  point 
to  a  century  of  labour,  to  the  army  of  Euroi>ean  mission- 
aries t»  the  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  annually  spent, 
and  they  affirm  that  there  must  be  something  radically 
wrong  in  a  woTk  and  in  a  system,  which,  after  so  much 
cfiort,  have  so  far  failed  to  set  up  a  strong,  vigorous,  sdf- 
suppoiling  Native  Church.  Hut  this  view  can  be  seriously 
entertained  only  by  those  who  fail  to  give  their  true  weight 
to  important  facts. 

1.  Wherever  any  conspicuous  success  in  the  way  of 
influencing  large  numbers  and  communities  has  up  to  the 
present  been  secured,  this  has  taken  place  among  ]>eopleof 
the  lower  castes.  These  classes  have  from  time  immemo- 
rial been  in  a  position  of  subservience,  ignorance,  and 
degradation.  They  arc  wholly  unfamiliar  with  the  idea  of 
the  management  of  afTairs.  They  have  been  accustomed 
to  follow  where  others  lead.  It  will  take  geoerationa  for 
them  to  acquire  that  form  of  sclf-oi^anizatioa  and  sdf* 
management  which  seem  to  us  so  simple  a  thing. 

£.  The  classes  who  could  guide  and  organize  the  Church 
arc  still  outside  the  Christian  Church.  When  they  in  any 
large  numbers  do  enter  the  Church,  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
case  will  be  altered.  At  present,  although  many  of  them 
sympathize  with  Christian  teaching,  they  arc  kept  aloof, 
partly  by  the  terrible  social  ostracism  that  they  would 
have  to  endure,  and  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  kindred 
community  in  the  Christian  Church  which  they  can 
join. 
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3.  The  Hindu  nature  and  character  are  such  as  to  render 
the  energetic  and  independent  action  needful  for  a  strong 
Native  Church  very  difficult  and  irksome  to  them.  1'hc 
tendency  of  the  Hindu  is  to  remain  satisfied  with  things 
as  they  are,  and  natives  are  both  unwilling  and  unable 
very  often  to  take  any  strong  initiative. 

Since  1868  great  consideration  has  been  given  by  the 
governing  bodies  and  by  the  missionaries  of  all  the  great 
Societies  to  the  development  of  a  self-supporting,  self- 
governing  Native  Church.  Hitherto  in  the  areas  under 
the  care  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  the  progress 
has  been  by  no  means  equal  to  what  the  friends  of  Christian 
nuESkms  in  India  desire.  Thb  is  due  to  obvious  causes 
which  fully  explain  tlie  delay.  Some  of  these  arc  pointed 
out  above,  others  are  set  forth  in  what  follows.  But  the 
reader,  in  considering  this  most  important  question,  should 
in  mind  two  general  considerations ; — 

1.  In  relation  to  the  Native  Church  the  London  Ihlls- 
siofiar>*  Society  occupies  a  position  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  other  great  Societies.  The  well-known  '  fundamental 
principle '  stated  that  '  the  Society's  design  is  not  to  send 
Presbyterian! sm,  Independency,  Kpiscopacy,  or  any  other 
form  of  Church  order  and  government  (about  which  there 
may  be  difference  of  t^inion  among  serious  persons),  but 
the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  to  the  heathen." 
Consequently  the  missionaries  of  the  Society  have  always 
felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  allow  the  native  Christian  com- 
munities large  liberty  in  dealing  with  all  questions  of 
Church  oi^nizxtion.  The  adoption  of  this  '  fundamental 
priiKipIc '  vr.iM  one  of  the  strong  influences  which  led  to  the 
femution  of  the  Church  Missionary  Societ>',  manyEpisco- 
pah'ans  who  were  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  Society 
rect^nizing  th.it  as  soon  as  Christian  communities  gathered 
from  the  heathen  were  ready  to  be  organized  into  churches, 
the  question  whether  they  were  to  be  Episcopalian,  Tnde- 
peodent.  or  other  must  arise.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  great  Societies  have  organized  their  Indian  churches 
on  the  lines  of  their  own  polity.    The  great  bulk  of  the 
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London  Missionary  Society's  agents  have  been  Indepen- 
dent, and  of  the  remainder  almost  the  whole  have  been 
Presbyterian.  Tlic  consequence  of  this  has  been  thai  their 
mission  churches  cannot  show  the  compactness  of  those 
connected  with  the  Episcopalian  and  Wcslcyan  and  Pres- 
byterian Societies.  The  Society  has  made  no  attempt  in 
India,  for  example,  to  build  up  an  Indian  Congregational 
Church.  But  it  has  formed,  wherever  possible,  native 
Christian  churches,  and  these  have  almost  necessarily,  as 
the  missionary  influence  is  bound  to  be  very  considerable, 
been  organized  upon  Congregational  lines,  with  here  and 
there  a  leaning  towards  Prcsbytcrianism.  In  dealing  with 
the  Native  Church  in  India,  so  far  as  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  is  concerned,  this  distinction  must  be 
kept  in  view. 

2,  Tlic  terms  '  pastor '  and  '  preacher,  evangelist  and 
catechist.'  convey  to  an  English  reader  ideas  that  arc  not 
applicable  to  the  Native  Church  in  India  in  its  present 
condition.  The  native  pastor  is  a  highly  trained  Hindu, 
usually  well  acquainted  with  English,  who  presides  over, 
preaches  to,  and  manages  generally  the  affairs  of  a  Native 
Church.  To  the  English  reader  the  existence  of  a  native 
poitor  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  Nathv  Church  sufficiently 
educated  and  trained  and  capable  of  judging  aflfairs  to  be 
competent  to  manage  its  affairs.  Dut  though  on  the  road 
towards  independent  government  neither  Hindu  pastors 
nor  native  churches  yet  approximate  closely  to  what  these 
terms  convey  to  an  English  mind. 

The  preachers  and  evangelists  represent  a  lower  grade 
who  preach  to  their  heathen  countr>'mcn,  sometimes 
accompanying  the  mis.sionary  in  bazaar  preaching  and  in 
itinerating  work,  but  often  working  alone,  and  sometimes 
in  lonely  stations  far  from  the  mission  centres.  The 
catechist  is  a  somewhat  lower  grade  of  evangelist.  India 
has,  during  the  century,  produced  not  a  few  men  who  have 
in  these  departments  exhibited  great  capacity  for  eflTcctive 
and  faithful  service. 

Perhaps  no  document  in  the  Society's  archives  could 
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tnabic  the  reader  to  jfrasp  better  the  condition  of  the 
pastorates,  and  consequently  the  strongest  churches  of  the 
Native  Church  over  the  whole  of  South  India,  excepting 
Travancorc,  than  a  Special  Report  on  the  subject  pre- 
sented by  the  South  India  District  Committee  at  their 
annual  business  meeting  in  Coimbatorc  in  1893  : — 

'  For  several  years  past  this  committee  has  been  deeply 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  native  pastorates  in 
connection  with  the  SouUi  Indian  mission  stations  have 
been  un«atisfactor>'  in  iheir  working.  The  cause  which 
bas  led  to  this  has  been  easily  apparent.  It  is  that  native 
pastorates  were  pushed  on  to  the  chufchex  before  the 
churches  were  ready  for  them.  Pastors  of  good  education 
wrrc  appointed  over  immature  churches.  Neither  jwistor 
oor  people  understood  properly  tlie  responsibilities  of  the 
new  relationship.  The  pastor  was  practically  permanent 
and  practically  uncontrolled.  The  churches  felt  but  little 
interest  in  the  matter.  They  were  either  indifferent  or 
powerless,  and  they  missed  the  guiding  hand  of  the 
missionary,  which  they  slill  needed.  The  whole  step  was 
premature,  and  thus  the  real  consolidation  of  the  churches 
was  thrown  back  by  many  years.  The  chief  objections 
to  the  system  adopted  arc — 

*(l)  The  churches  were  far  from  self-supporting;  and 
self-support  is  in  our  opinion  an  essential  condition  of 
self-coot rol,  conferring  the  right  and  keeping  alive  the 
interest.  Most  of  otir  church  members  are  poor,  "  not 
many  rich  are  called.'*  They  might  have  been  able  to 
support  a  pastor  of  humble  attainments  and  recjuiring  no 
higher  salar>'  lh;in  the  majority  of  themselves  enjoj-cd ; 
but  for  various  reasons  it  was  thought  advisable  to  appoint 
as  pastors  a  more  highly  educated  class  of  men.  who 
require  salaries  considerably  above  the  average  of  their 
congregations.  Such  pastors  the  churches  are  not  able 
to  support.  Nor  are  they  able  to  maintain  in  repair  the 
diurch  buildings  erected  by  the  Society  in  central  stations, 
although  they  might  have  maintained  such  simple  thatched 
or  mud  buildif^  as  arc  in  use  for  village  churches.     It  ia 
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true  that  one  or  two  churches  ceased  to  recdve  aid  from 
the  funds  of  the  Socict}-,  and  were  placed  on  the  list  of 
self-supporting  churches;  but  it  should  be  known  that 
these  are  self-supporting  only  in  name,  the  pastor  receiving 
his  support  mainly  cither  from  educational  work  or  from 
the  contributions  of  European  friends.  These  churches 
show  no  sign  of  bcinj;  rcallj'  self-supporting  for  many 
ye*JA  to  come,  and  if  a  pastor  of  the  present  educated 
claM  were  appointed  to  them,  having  no  extraneous  source 
of  income,  he  could  not  live. 

"(a)  Beside  beinp  non-self-supporting,  the  churches  were 
otherwise  unripe  for  self-control,  a  fact  not  surprinog  in 
a  country  quite  unaccustomed  to  self-government.  The 
churches  include  only  a  few  members  of  the  classes 
accustomed  to  the  management  of  aiTair*.  The  better 
educated  are  generally  in  Government  or  mission  employ, 
and  therefore  frequently  transferred  to  distant  towai. 
leaving  the  poor,  dependent,  and  inexpcHenced  to  attOK) 
to  church  affairs.  Even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  our 
church  members  do  not  at  all  adequately  realize  that  tlie 
conduct  of  affairs  connected  with  their  own  spiritual 
well-being  is  one  that  demands  the  wisdom  and  the 
self-denial  of  their  very  best  men  as  well  as  the  interest 
and  earnest  prayere  of  every  member  of  the  church. 

'(3)  Then,  no  provision  was  made  for  a  change  of 
pastorates,  if  the  pastor  grew  careless  or  stale  in  his  work, 
or  if  for  any  reason  he  and  his  congregation  were  to  get 
out  of  touch  with  each  other.  It  requires  a  most  ex- 
ceptional man  to  keep  himself  fresh  and  vigorous,  spiritually 
and  mentally,  while  ministering  through  a  long  scries  of 
years  to  the  same  people.  Our  pastors  in  many  instances 
got  tired  of  preaching  to  the  same  people,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  the  people  got  tired  of  the  pastors.  If  in  England 
the  need  of  occasional  change  of  sphere  for  ministers  is 
found  necessary,  surely  it  is  equally  desirable  in  India. 

'{4)  Fixity  of  tenure  brought  another  evil  As  the 
pa«tor  knew  that  there  was  no  provision  for  his  being 
transferred,  there  was  a  temptation  to  let  things  go  soft 
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■and  gently,  if  pa<tsible.  Abuses  were  uncorrected  and  work 
was  done  perfunctorily.  The  Wcsleyan  system  of  periodical 
chaises  mcctt  this  difficulty  under  iheir  constitution,  but 
it  was  not  available  for  the  London  Missionary  Society 
churches. 

*(5)  Aided  pastorates  involve  a  system  of  dual  control 
Khtch  docs  not  work  happily.  The  missionary,  reprcscnt- 
ii^  the  Directors,  pays  a  part  of  the  pastor's  salarj'.  and  the 
church  paya  the  rest.  The  limit  at  which  responsibility 
ends  on  the  missionary's  side  and  bi^ins  on  the  church's 
aide  is  not  defined.  Church  officers,  through  indolence  or 
waat  of  courage,  allow  serious  scandals  to  pass  unrebuk-ed. 
If  the  missionarj*  then  steps  in,  his  interference  is  apt  to  be 
resented  and  his  authority  questioned.  There  arc  instances 
where  for  many  years  no  case  of  misconduct  whatsoever 
ha»  been  brought  before  the  church  or  dealt  with  in  any 
way,  even  though  the  pastor,  if  not  the  other  church 
officers,  were  a^vare  of  flagrant  instances  of  wrongdoing. 
There  arc  other  instances  where  native  pastors,  being 
practically  free  from  control,  have  lent  their  sanction  to 
practices  which  arc  calculated  to  bring  grave  discredit  on 
the  Christian  Church. 

'The  result  of  all  this  has  been  that  the  pastorates  have 
not  worked  happily.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  churches ; 
it  is  simply  a  consequence  of  the  pastorates  being  established 
before  the  churches  had  reached  a  suitable  stage  of  develop- 
ment. Only  two  or  three  pastors  now  remain  on  their 
original  standing.  Some  have  reverted  voluntarily  to  the 
position  of  ordained  evangelists,  and  their  churches  have 
again  come  under  the  control  of  the  mi.«ion.-»r>',  with  the 
happiest  results.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  had 
the  same  experience  as  ourselves,  and  has  had  to  retrace 
its  steps.  It  has  stopped  the  system  of  diminishing  annual 
gnats,  and  has  again  sent  out  European  missionaries  to 
superintend  the  pastorates. 

■  Moreover,  in  the  present  stale  of  the  Native  Church,  wc 
consider  that  it  is  a  matter  of  much  imjiortance  that 
missionaries  should    influence   its    members    by  frequent 
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preaching  or  by  pastoral  contact,  so  as  both  to  raise  the 
spiritual  tone  of  the  members  and  to  develop  their 
missionary  spirit.     Wc  would  therefore  recommend: — 

'  {a)  That  no  church  be  in  future  treated  as  self-supporting 
or  have  a  native  pastor,  with  the  full  responsilMHty  of  a 
pastorate,  unless  it  li  really  ami  genuinely  such,  i.  e.  unless 
it  can  support  its  pastor  and  its  ordinances  without  the  aid 
of  the  Society  or  any  contributions  from  Europeans-  Wc 
regard  this  as  a  principle  of  much  importance  which  ought 
not  to  be  infriiiRcd. 

'  {h)  That  in  the  meantime  the  missionary'  be  considered 
the  pastor,  and  with  power  to  appoint  ordained  or  un- 
ordained  agents  as  assistant  pastors,  and  to  give  them 
authority  to  administer  the  sacraments  when  neccssar>'— 
the  chief  responsibility  being  in  the  hands  of  the  missionary; 
that  these  assistant  pastors  be  allowed  to  do  as  much  as 
possible  the  pastor's  work,  on  the  understanding;  that  the 
chief  authority  is  vested  in  the  missiunary.  The  importance 
of  giving  authority  for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
to  other  than  pastors  is  particularly  great  in  the  Tamil 
districts,  as  the  practice  of  the  early  Tranqucbar  missioa- 
arics  has  created  a  great  misunderstanding  on  the  subject. 

'  {c)  That  any  appointment  of  assistant  pastor  be  subject 
to  revision  at  the  close  of  three  years." 

But  our  ]irovince  is  to  record  what  has  actually  been 
achieved,  and,  with  the  statistics  of  the  Hindu  Native 
Church  before  him,  no  friend  of  Christian  missions  need 
be  asliamcd,  whether  he  contempLitcs  the  number  of  the 
separate  cliurches,  or  the  quality  of  their  leaden  and 
members. 

I.  The  Growth  of  the  Native  Christian  Com- 
munity IN  India,  i8.5i-i8yo.  The  growth  of  the  native 
Protestant  Christian  community  in  India,  excluding  Ceylon 
and  Burmah,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  ; — 
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Scrutiny  of  these  figures  is  most  encouraging.  The 
growth  has  been  rapid  :  in  less  than  forty  years  the  number 
of  native  Christians  has  increased  more  thai  sixfold.  The 
pro|>orlion  of  communicants  to  the  whole  number  of  bap- 
tized persons  has  steadily  increased  from  16  per  cent,  in 
1851  to  \i-(i  per  cent,  in  1890. 

The  question  of  the  Native  Church  held  a  prominent 
place  in  the  Conference  of  1 87^  at  Bangalore.  The  Rev. 
J.  Duthic  of  Nagcrcoii  read  a  paper  there  which  well 
illustrated  the  rapid  progress  being  made  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  relatively  small  impression  the  church  has  yet 
made  upon  the  millions  of  India  on  the  other.  The 
Society  in  1S6;  revolutionized  its  whole  foreign  policy, 
and  insisted  upon  strenuous  cfTorts  being  made  to  render 
the  Indian  churches  under  its  control  much  more  largely 
self- supporting.  By  l*>J9  it  was  possible  to  test  with  some 
accuracy  the  prepress  made  in  South  India.  Mr.  Duthie 
su])plied  a  table  contrasting  iH,57  with  1S78,  which  showed 
that  in  South  India  there  were  26  native  mintitters  in  1K57, 
and  212  in  1^7^;  12,009  commimicatiis  in  '^57.  53>'47  ■>) 
187K;  59,607  baptised  adherents  in  1857,  and  152^62 
in  I*'?*';  and  that  the  total  contributions  from  native 
Christians  in  1878  to  religious  work  amounted  to  63,456 
rupees.  Of  these  the  London  MUsionary  Society  had 
I  native   minister   in   1857,  but  24  in  1878;    1,360  com- 
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municants  in  1857,  but  4,408  in  1878;  4,888  baptised  in 
1857,  but  18,708  in  1878;  and  the  native  contributions 
reached  the  sum  of  14,471  rupees.  These  facts  all  bear 
witness  to  a  vcrj-  marked  increase  in  the  twenty-one  years. 
Mr.  Duthie  pointed  out  that  whereas  at  the  Ootacamund 
Conference  in  1 858  there  was  no  paper  referring  to  a  Native 
Church,  in  1879  it  was  a  foremost  topic.  Many  of  bb 
»tat=mcnts  arc  of  permanent  vakic ' : — 

'We  have  a  sure  indication  of  vitality  in  this  Church, 
in  the  fact  that  slic  is  nipidly  becoming  naturalized  to  the 
country.  No  longer  like  an  exotic,  she  is  taking  root 
amongst  us — in  other  words,  [  consider  that  «he  is  becoming 
more  and  more  native  year  by  ye:ir.  .And  this,  undoubtedly, 
is  a  point  of  very  great  importance.  In  the  initial  stages 
of  our  work,  when  our  predecessors  had  none  but  their 
Western  experience  to  guide  them,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  some  of  them,  in  their  burning  /cal  for  the  diffusion 
of  the  truth,  saw  less  clearly  than  the  present  race  of 
missionaries  the  impoitance  of  the  Church  in  this  land 
being  purely  native.  But  what  has  been  called  the 
"Science  of  Missions"  is  much  better  understood  in  these 
days,  and  partly  from  experience  of  work  in  other  l.inds. 
as  well  as  by  study  of  the  subject  in  India  itself,  the 
principle  that  the  Church  here  must  be  a  Native  Church 
is  universally  acknowledged,  and  must  be  exerting  »  power- 
ful  influence  upon  all  our  methods  of  work,  whether 
pastoral,  evangelistic,  or  educational.  Whether,  in  point 
of  fact*  it  is  thoroughly  native  in  all  our  missions  may  be 
doubted,  but  I  believe  it  may  be  considered  certain  that 
year  by  year  it  is  becoming  more  so  than  fonnedy  all 
over  our  field. 

'  In  our  Travancore  Mission,  one  of  the  greatest  hin- 
drances to  the  establishment  of  the  native  pastorate  has 
been,  and  to  some  extent  still  is,  that  the  people  do  not 
really  desire  pastors :  and  even  when  a  pastorate  has  been 
formed,  the  utmost  watchfulness  is  needed  lest,  in  the 
event  of  the  death  or  the  transfer  of  a  pastor,  the  people 
'  Report,  vol.  L  ppt.  174-180^ 
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ihould  return  to  their  old  position  under  the  European 
ission<ir>'.  There  is  a  decided  reluctance  to  let  go  the 
strong  hand  of  the  European.  One  cause  of  this  seems 
to  be  a  fear  lest  native  rule  should  be  lc«  merciful  and 
just  than  that  of  the  missionaries,  or  lest  the  paiitor  should 
become  the  leader  of  a  party  and  use  his  influence  on  it« 
bebalf;  while  >-et  another  is  their  failure  to  apprehend 
dearly  the  necessity  for  pastors,  and  why  a  pastor  should 
have  so  mtKh  more  salary  tlian  an  unordained  agent,  seeing 
that  both  do  the  same  work  and  that  the  pastor  does  not 
work  harder  than  the  cnlechist. 

'In  its  membership  also  the  Native  Church  is  becoming 
more  native — not  native  in  contradistinction  to  foreign, 
but  native  in  the  comprehensive  sense  of  the  term,  as 
iocludtng  all  classes  as  opposed  to  particular  castes.  In 
our  Southern  missions  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  in 
Mie  aspect  of  it,  our  very  success  amongst  the  humbler 
classes  has  created  a  certain  prejudice  against  Christianity 
among  the  higher  castes,  and  we  have  sometimes  heard 
surprise  expressed  by  sucli,  that,  seeing  we  have  so  many 
congregations  of  low-ca-ste  people,  efforts  to  form  congr^a- 
tions  of  high-caste  converts  should  not  be  made.  But 
I  need  hardly  remark  that  a  religion  of  such  sort,  with 
high  .caste  congiegations  and  low- caste  congregations, 
whatever  it  might  be,  would  not  be  Christianity.  Congrc- 
^tions.  indeed,  formed  Largely  or  entirely  of  one  class  will 
be  found ;  but  tins  happens  because  converts  from  other 
dasses  do  not  live  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  Home 
Station  Church  at  Nagercoil,  wc  have  people  from  eight 
M  nine  different  ca.itcs,  but  all  mix  freely  together  in 
public  n-orship  and  when  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  are 
administered.  In  the  Komish  missions  separate  congrega- 
tions for  different  castes  is  the  rule:  in  the  I'rotcstant 
Church  in  South  India  no  such  thing  is  now  allowed. 
Ml  far  at  least  as  I  am  aivare,  and  this,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
is  undoubtedly  a  gain. 

•Formerly  all  our  churches  and  chapels  were  erected 
wHh  foreign  money.    But  it  is  otherwise  now.    At  the 
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present  time,  when  new  churches  hftvc  to  be  built,  the  very 
first  matter  to  be  settled  is  the  amount  which  the  people 
of  the  particular  congrcfjation  in  question  are  prepared 
to  raise.  This  arranged,  the  mission,  or  a  general  building 
fund,  or  some  friimd  makes  up  the  deficiency ;  and  the 
work  is  done  usually,  as  befits  the  condition  of  the  people, 
inexpensively,  and  with  little  or  no  pretentions  to  stj'le. 
In  centra]  stations,  good,  substantial,  neat  churches  have 
been  built — some  such  in  Travancorc,  quite  recently;  but 
even  to  these  the  native  Christians  have  contributed  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  outlay  both  in  money  and  in 
xvork.  In  nearly  every  case,  the  entire  cost  of  repairs 
to  churches  and  schools  is  now  met  by  the  people. 

'  The  prayerfulness  of  not  a  few  in  the  Native  Church 
is  worthy  of  note,  no  leas  than  that  subminsion  to  the 
Divine  will  of  many  a  sufferer  which  is  so  unlike  mere 
fate.  Family  worship,  though  not  I  fear  so  generally 
observed  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  more  common  than  formerly. 
The  desire  to  possess  the  Word  of  God  is  in  many  places 
vcr>'  remarkable  :  so  is  their  appreciation,  in  many  instances, 
of  the  value  of  education  for  their  children.  The  liberality 
of  not  a  few  is  deserving  of  special  recognition.  The 
contributions  of  native  Christians  in  South  India  last  year 
amounted  to  over  77,coo  rupees.  We  have  at  Nagercoil 
several  whose  large-hearted  giving  has  often  awakened 
thanksgivings  to  God,  not  only  bccau.-;e  of  the  amounts 
given  (though  these  have  been  large),  but  chiefly  because 
of  the  value  of  the  example  to  all  the  native  churches  of 
the  mission — an  example,  I  may  be  permitted  to  state, 
set  by  one  of  our  deacons  years  ago,  which  not  a  few  now 
follow,  and  which  wiU  be  imitated,  I  hope  and  believe, 
by  many  more  in  years  to  come-  Hardly  any  motc 
remarkable  illustration  than  this  of  the  power  of  a  good 
example  could  be  found  anywhere ;  for  this  single  church 
and  congregation  contributed  last  year  nearly  t.oco  rupees 
more  than  our  whole  Travancorc  Mission  at  tlie  date  of 
the  Ootacamund  Conference' 

The  Native  Church  in   connection  with   the    London 
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Missionary  Sodety  Missions  stood  in  1 890  in  the  following 
condition  :^In  18K0  there  were  38  ordained  native  agents. 
in  1 890  there  were  40 ;  in  1 880  there  were  236  nontirdaincd 
native  workers,  in  1890  there  were  413.  In  18X0.  of  Church 
members  in  North  India,  4.^ ;  in  South  India,  ti^o:  in  Trs- 
vancore,  3,655 ;  in  1H90  the  figures  were  North  India,  659 ; 
South  India,  IJ27J  Travancore,  6,004. 

Commenting  ujion  tliese  figures  the  Report  for  1891 
sutes: — 

•While  this  increase  is  great  and  gratifying,  a  careful 
study  of  the  reports  from  the  dilTerent  stations  shows  that 
it  is  reinarkably  uneven.  There  are  vast  fields  white  to 
the  harvest  in  which  the  need  for  great  increase  of  workers 
is  immediate  and  urgent.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the 
South  Tclugu  Mission,  in  which  the  missionaries  report 
that  for  a  considerable  time  past  they  have  been  unable 
to  visit  heathen  villages  because  they  dare  not  encourage 
them  to  come  over  to  Christianity,  having  no  teachers  to 
supply  for  their  instruction.  Upwards  of  twenty  such 
Wllages  have  gone  back  to  heathenism  within  the  last  few 
years  because,  having  waited  long  for  teachers,  no  teachers 
were  forthcoming.  The  whole  district,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  two  millions,  is  in  such  a  condition  of  awakened, 
though  ignorant  interest,  that  were  missionaries  and 
teachers  forthcoming  to  occupy  all  the  principal  places,  it  is 
probable  there  would  be  a  movement  towards  C'hristianity 
which  n-ould  see  the  whole  Mala  population  nominally 
Christian  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  ...  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  stations  where  not  half  a  dozen  converts 
kavc  been  gathered  in  ten  years,  and  others  where  the 
numbers  are  very  small.  The  reports  from  these  districts,  so 
barren  of  result,  furnish  at  once  the  evidence  that,  humanly 
speaking,  no  result  could  have  been  expected  under  the 
cooditions  of  the  work.  Districts  with  a  population  of 
three-quarters  of  a  million,  even  of  a  million  and  a  quarter, 
have  been  supposed  to  have  two  missionarj'  workers ;  but 
the  exigencies  of  work  and  health  have  resulted  in  such 
stations  being  left  year  after  year  practically  in  the  care 
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of  one  man.  The  "  thin  red  line  "  of  the  British  soldiery, 
which  has  so  often  been  expected  to  do,  and  has  so  often 
done,  u'onders  of  valour  in  our  wars,  has  been  a  solid  and 
mighty  host  as  compared  with  the  mere  skeleton  of  an 
axmy  which  the  Church  of  Christ  employs  to  fight  its 
battles  in  the  heathen  field.' 


II.  The  Quality  of  the  Native  Christiaks. 
Mr.  Wardlaw  Thompson  and  Mr.  Albert  Spiccr,  after  their 
visit  to  India  in  ifiS,^,  presented  a  careful  and  full  report 
to  the  Directors,  in  which  the  conditions  and  the  prospects 
of  the  Native  Church  in  the  various  missions  under  the 
control  of  the  Society  necessarily  occupied  a  foremost 
position.     From  this  report  we  take  a  few  para^^pbs : — 

'  The  character  of  the  native  Christians  and  the  proa- 
pccts  of  the  development  of  an  indigenous  Christian  life 
by  the  consolidation,  self-help,  and  enterprise  of  the  native 
Church,  become  the  crucial  test  of  the  success  of  missionar}- 
work.  Schools,  and  other  efforts  for  the  social  elevation  of 
the  people,  arc  all  valuable  if  they  prove  means  to  this 
end ;  but.  if  the  end  be  not  gained,  they  arc,  so  far  as  the 
great  object  of  the  Society's  existence  is  concerned,  so 
much  wasted  labour.  And,  if  the  testimony  of  the  majority 
of  the  Europeans  in  India  is  to  be  received  as  trustworthy, 
the  end  has  not  been  gained.  Repeatedly  the  assertion  is 
made  that  there  arc  few,  if  any,  native  Christians  except 
in  name.  We  had  not  been  long  in  India  before  we  had 
abundant  evidence  that  this  testimony  was  not  trustworthy. 
It  is  not  that  there  is  any  desire  wilfully  to  misrepresent 
facts,  or  to  bear  false  witness  against  the  missionaries  and 
their  converts,  but  that  those  who  thus  speak  arc  not 
acquainted.*  with  the  facts.  The  path  of  the  ordinary 
European  in  -India  does  not  often  cross  the  humble  tnclc 
of  the  native  Cft-istian:  he  docs  not  even  know  much 
about  the  habits  of  thought,  or  the  religious  condition  of 
the  much  more  easily  visible  mass  of  heathens-  From  some 
men.  whose  duties  bad  brought  them  into  contact  with  the 
people,  wc  received  willing  testimony  to  the  reality  of  the 
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work  which  was  being  done  by  the  missionaries,  and  to 
^■bc  change  wrought  by  Christianity  upon  those  who  had 
come  under  its  influence.     We  ourselves  saw  the  converts 
constantly.     We  met  them  at  gatherings  in   the  central 
stations,  and  in  rural  out-slations.     We  saw  them  in  their 
homes,  as  well  as  in  public.     We  made  full  and  detailed 
inquiries  of  the  niission:mes  and  of  the  native  workers  as 
to  their  manner  of  life  and  their  failings.     And  wc  record 
deliberately,    and    with    gratitude   to    God    for   what   wc 
were  permitted  to  hear  and  see,  our  conviction  that  the 
work  of  grace  among  the  natives  has  been  a  very  real  and 
effectual  work,  and  that  there  is  much  reason  for  encourage- 
ment  in  regard  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  among  the 
people, 
^k  'Some  of  those  whom  we  met.  both  men  and  women, 
^nrould  have  been   ornaments  to  any  Christian  Church  in 
H  England.      And   we    learned    concerning    the    Christians 
generally,  that  as  compared   with  their  neighbours,  they 
are  chaste,  truthful,  and  conscientious  in  a  high  degree. 
Family  religion  is  practised,  the  Sabbath  is  observed,  aJid 
■the  second  generation  of  converts  exhibit  a  firmer  and 
steadier  Christian   life  than   the   first.     They  have  some 
marked  faults,  which  seem  to  be  very  general,  and  arc  to 
be  traced  to  the  liabits  and  training  of  generations.     They 
are  litigious,  and  are  prone  to  carry  every  petty  dispute 
to  the  law-courts.     They  are  too  ready  to  get  into  debt, 
and,  often  in  connection  with  dowries  and  marriage-feasts, 
incur  obligations  which  they  have  not  the  slightest  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  pay.  and  which  reduce  them  and 
Uicir  families  to  a  state  of  semi-slavery  for  the   rest  of 
thdr  lives.     And  they  arc  sadly  deficient  in  .<)clf'rc]i.ince. 
Always  accustomed  to  depend  on  those  above  them,  they 
bring  the  same  spirit  of  dependence  into  Christian  life,  and 
are  prooc  to   hang   on  the  skirts  of  the  missionary*  and 
the  Society.     .As  a  nutund  consequence  of  this  dependent 
spirit,  tlieir  Christian  life  lacks  enihuMa.tm  and  earnestness. 
We  were  suri>rised  to  find   at  most  of  tlic  stations  that 
there  was  little  or  no  voluntary  effort  amor^  the  people 
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to  carry  oa  Christian  work,  and  no  ambition  to  become 
independent  of  the  Society's  help. 


HI.  The  Self-Support  and  Sei-f-Governmext  of 
THE  Native  Church.  The  report  of  Mr.  Thomp«on  and 
Mr.  Spiccr  in  1*^X3  is  in  harmony  with  the  later  report  of 
the  South  Indian  District  Committee  already  quoted 
They  proceed  to  state : — 

'This  state  of  things  bears  very  closely  upon  the  future 
prospects  of  the  Church  in  relation  both  to  self-government 
and  self-support.  It  is,  however,  perfectly  intelligible,  and 
ought  to  be  regarded  in  relation  to  its  causes.  It  cnusl  be 
borne  in  mind  that  hitherto  Christianity  has  won  its  chief 
triumphs  among  the  lower  castes  and  the  poorer  classes 
in  India.  In  Travancorc,  where  the  success  of  this  Society's 
missions  has  been  most  marked,  the  Christian  community 
\»  almost  entirely  composed  of  Shanars  and  similar  very 
low  castes,  who  were  actually  in  a  state  of  servitude  until 
Christianity  interfered  on  their  behalf.  To  all  these  it  has 
been  in  many  ways  a  distinct  gain  to  become  Christians- 
But  they  have  brought  into  Christian  life  a  chamcter 
marked  by  passive,  rather  than  by  active,  virtues ;  and,  while 
we  cannot  be  blind  to  their  shortcomings,  it  is  cause  for 
thanksgiving  that  they  have  developed  so  fast  and  so  well 
towards  a  robust  Christianity.  In  the  South  Indian 
Missions,  converts  have  been  gathered  from  all  the  castes, 
but  the  numbers  have  been  very  much  smaller  than  in 
Travancore,  and  the  large  majority  have  been  frOEo  the 
lower  castes.  In  North  India,  with  the  exception  of 
Calcutta  and  its  rural  missions,  the  ninnber  of  native 
Christians  connected  with  the  Society's  stations  is  exceed- 
ingly limited,  and  their  condition  generally  is  very  humble. 
Among  .such  a  class,  belonging  to  a  race  n.iturally  deficient 
in  self-reliance  and  independence  of  character,  accustomed 
to  move  in  masses,  and  dreading  change,  how  is  it  poi^ble 
to  exi>cct  a  strong,  cnci^etic,  and  independent  Christian 
life,  except  as  the  result  of  a  slow  and  patient  care  ?  We 
believe  the  missionaries  arc  fully  alive  to  the  need  for 
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impFovcment  amons  the  people  in  this  respect,  and  arc 
doing  ihcir  best  to  train  thcni  to  undertake  the  responsi- 
bilities of  Church  hfe  and  of  Christian  service;  and  VfC 
are  glad  to  learn  that  they  arc  encouraged  in  many  cases 
by  observing  a  steady  improvement.  This  growth  will, 
however,  necesitarily  be  a  work  of  time,  and  cannot  be 
forced  on. 

•  The  difficulty  of  progress  is  greatly  increased  by  tht 
extreme  poverty  of  the  people.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable 
to  one  who  is  not  a  resident  in  India  how  deplorably 
po«-eny-stricken  the  bulk  of  the  lower-caste  people  arc.  The 
pay  of  a  day  labourer,  in  all  the  country  districts  of  South 
India,  and  in  Travancore,  varies  from  two  annas  to  four 
annas  per  diem,  and  large  numbers  of  cultivators  hav«  to 
5u[^Kirl  their  families  even  when  h-trvests  are  good  and  food 
and  work  arc  plentiful,  upon  an  income  of  three  or  four 
rupees  per  month.  Under  such  conditions  it  seems  almost 
hopeless  to  expect  the  people  to  attempt  to  support  iheii 
own  pastors,  except  in  the  vcrj*  few  lac^e  centres  where 
the  Christian  community  is  numerous  and  remunerative 
employment  can  be  obtained.  Moreover,  such  is  the  un- 
certainty of  the  seasons  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
India,  and  the  difference  of  a  few  inches  in  the  annual 
Funfall  makes  so  frequently  the  difference  between  plenty 
and  starvation,  that  those  who  in  a  prosperous  season  may 
be  able  to  raise  the  amount  required  arc  very  reluctant  to 
ci^agc  in  any  permanent  obligation  to  do  so.  They  prefer 
10  give  wliat  they  can  and  when  they  can  to  the  funds  of 
the  Society,  leaving  the  Society  to  provide  regularly  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  teachers.  Of  course  this  is  not 
by  any  means  a  healthy  or  satisfactory  state  of  feeling, 
but  it  is  one  which  requires  to  be  recognized  as  existent. 
it  is  also  one  which  can  only  be  succesfully  changed  by 
the  slow  process  of  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
people.' 

At  the  Decennial  Conference  lo  Bombay  in  1892,  Mr. 
Hawker  of  Bclgaum,  and  Mr.  Duthie  of  N^^icoil,  both 
rdcrred  to  this  subject.     Mr.  Hawker  »aid:  — 
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'In  this  matter  of  self-support  I  think  the  societies  at 

home  are  driving  us  a  little  too  fast.  Our  pastors  should 
be  educated  men,  able  to  read  English  literature,  and  to 
give  their  people  the  advantages  of  the  centuries  of  experi- 
ence and  research  of  other  Christian  Churches.  Excepting 
those  places  where  Christians  are  numerous,  our  Churches 
arc  not  yet  able  to  give  mch  men  adequate  support.  If 
compelled,  in  all  cases,  to  draw  our  pastors'  support  from 
the  local  Church  we  shall  be  obl^ed  to  be  content  with 
such  men  as  our  income  will  secure,  and  perhaps  in  sooie 
cases  to  employ  undesirable  pressure  to  increase  those 
incomes.  Evangelists  and  catechists,  who  are  doing  lai^elj' 
the  same  kind  of  work  as  the  pastor  and  taking  turns  with 
him  in  preaching  to  the  different  congregations,  cannot 
always  sec  the  reasonableness  of  being  urged  to  give 
liberally  out  of  their  smaller  salary  to  aui;mcnt  the  larger 
salary  of  the  pastor ;  and  when  we  go  the  length  of  taxing 
our  Church  members,  and  of  placing  a  man  outside  the  door 
of  the  pay-room  to  receive  tithes  of  the  mij^ion  agents  as 
they  go  away  with  their  monthly  salary,  1  think  the  pressure 
is  too  great,  and  that  the  feeling  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
givers  was  correctly  characterized  by  a  previous  speaker  as 
'*  painful."  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  societies  should  give, 
where  it  is  neccs.sary,  assistance  to  enable  us  to  su[^X)Tt  the 
best  men  available  as  pastors  of  our  Churches,  and  that 
the  weaker  Churches  at  least  should  be  encouraged  to  give 
for  other  objects,  as.  fur  instance,  for  the  incidental  expenses 
of  worship  and  for  the  assistance  of  their  poor  members. 
In  many  cases  this  is  all  they  can  do,  and  mUsiou  agents 
will  give  more  cheerfully  for  these  objects  than  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  pastor's  salary.  If  our  Churches 
are  to  become  really  self-supporting,  they  must  become 
less  dependent  on  foreign  societies.  In  not  a  few  Churches, 
1  fear,  nearly  all  the  wealthier  members  arc  agents  of  the 
missionary  society,  and  draw  their  support  from  its  funds. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  and  t  think  we  sliould  be  wise 
if  we  did  more  to  fit  our  Christian  lads  for  the  public 
service,  or  for  employment  in  Hindu  society,  and  urged 
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tbcm  to  give  us  more  volumarj".  unpaid  effort  in  Christiaa 
endeavour.' 

Mr.  Duthie,  of  Nagcrcoti,  stAtcd  that  in  Tnivancore  the 
Native  Church  contributed  in  i  K59  only  3,000  rupees  to  the 
support  of  church  work;  in  1891,  18.000;  and  that  this 
sum  was  raised  (t)  from  ofTcrtorics,  {2)  Rrstfruits.  {3) 
missionary  twxcs  ;  and  that  this  movement  was  originated 
not  by  the  missionaries,  but  by  the  natives  themselves. 

H  IV.  The  Native  Pastors  and  Preachers.  In- 
^pMpaiably  connected  with  the  progress  of  a  Native  Church 
is  the  quality  of  the  native  pastors  and  teachers,  and  the 
tr^ning  which  they  receive-  The  Deputation  Report  of 
1883,  already  quoted,  deals  fully  with  this  great  question  :— 
'  We  have  formed,  on  the  whole,  a  very  favourable 
linion  of  the  earnestness,  ability,  and  consistency  of 
acicr  of  the  native  agents  of  the  Society,  and  of  the 
fostors  of  the  Native  Christian  Churches.  Some  of  them 
are  men  of  acknowledged  ability  and  power,  and  most  of 
them  appear  to  be  conscientiously  doing  their  duty  accord- 
ing  to  their  ability.  Without  their  aid  in  preaching, 
Tisitation,  and  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young,  the 
work  of  the  European  missionaries  would  be  restricted 
within  very  narrow  limits ;  and  if  Christian  work  is  to  be 
carried  on  with  the  necessiiry  regul.-jtity  and  persistency  in 
the  districts  which  the  Society  U  attempting  to  cvangeUze, 
it  can  only  be  done  by  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
these  native  workers. 

'There  are  also  some  men  in   each  part  of  the  Indian 

Mission    who   have    Ijeen   reci^T'i'zct'   by   the   Society   as 

ordairKd  evangelists  or  assistant  missionaries,  or  who  hold 

very  important  positions   in   connection  with  educational 

work. 

^^   *  We  were  sorry  to  learn  that  in  many  of  the  stations  the 

^Kuppty  of  really  suitable  native  workers  was  deficient,  and 

Hllut  in  some  places  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  fill  up  the 

places  of  those  who  arc  passing  ofT  the  field  was  very  doubt- 

bThis  state  of  things  is  due  to  various  causes.    Better 
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trained  men  arc  needed  even  for  ihc  plainest  work  lo-daj' 
than  were  required  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  early  days  of  ihc 
mi&sions  men  were  appointed  catechists,  not  aln'ays  bcciu^o 
thcy  showed  sptrcial  qualificalions  or  had  special  giflA,  bui 
because  they  were  the  only  ones  whose  services  were  avail- 
able in  a  time  of  need.  Many  of  those  early  catcchtsts  have 
proved  most  faithful  workers,  and  some  have  developed 
powers  which  have  made  their  labours  conspicuously 
successful.  Hut  the  cuuiilry  ha^  advanced  rapidly  of  laic 
years.  Even  in  rcmolc  district?;  men  may  be  found  who 
have  received  an  English  education,  and  who  prove 
formidable  opponenls  to  ualialncxl  teachers;  and  the 
spread  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  claims 
of  Christianity  among  the  people  gener-Uly  requires  that 
they  should  be  addressed  by  men  who  are  well  informed, 
and  who  arc  able  to  make  a  familiar  yet  distiusieful  subject 
interesting.  At  the  same  time  the  growth  of  the  niis-sions, 
which  requires  more  thomugh  and  constant  work  in  out- 
lying districts,  has  greatly  increased  Ihc  demand  tor 
labourers :  five  are  emploj'ed  now  where  one  was  engaged 
thirty  years  ago. 

•But,  unfortunately,  the  natural  growth  of  the  Native 
Church  has  not  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  supply 
a  sufficient  number  of  mcti  who  arc  really  qualified  to  do 
the  work.  The  large  majority  still  come  from  the  same 
low  stratum  of  the  population,  and  arc  no  better  fitted  than 
the  previous  generation  to  become  teachers  of  others.  The 
missionaries  have  still  to  employ  many  men.  not  because 
the>-  seem  raised  up  to  do  a  special  work,  but  because  they 
are  the  only  men  they  can  get.  The  consequence  is,  that 
in  many  stations  it  seems  to  be  very  difficult,  as  the  older 
catecliisis  die  ofT,  to  get  suitable  men  to  fill  the  leading 
places. 

■This  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  temptations  to  lucra- 
tive employment  which  are  now  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
better  educated.  It  might  be  supposed  that  an  increasing 
number  of  youths  would  be  available  from  the  schools  who 
might  be  trained  for  service.     It  is  disappointing  to  notice 
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that  this  is  not  generally  the  case.  At  the  present  time 
ihcTc  seem  to  be  openings  enough  in  the  Government  service 
and  in  other  lucrative  eniplo>-nients  to  absorb  all  the  youths 
who  receive  sufficient  education  through  the  aReiicy  of  the 
mtSMon  schools.  The  result  has  been  that  the  claims  of 
Christian  service  have  been  cast  in  the  shade  by  ihe 
attractions  of  more  remunerative  work  in  secular  spheres. 

■  In  answer  to  the  question  why  so  few  were  coming 
forward  to  take  part  in  Christian  service,  wc  were  repeatedly 
assured  by  the  leading  n;itivc  workers  that,  unless  the 
Society  was  prepared  to  ^|)pn>ximate  more  nearly  to  the 
secular  standard  in  iu  payments  for  work,  and  also  to 
reconsider  the  question  of  statii-i  in  the  mission,  young  men 
of  education  would  not  be  found  willing  to  offer  themselves 
for  its  servicc- 

•  Unless  a  very  marked  change  comes  over  native  society, 
which  the  Chrblian  community  shall  receive  targe 
acccssioos  from  the  wealthier  and  more  influential  classes. 
Ihe  Xative  Church  must  needs  be  a  vcrj-  poor  Church  for 
years  to  come,  and  it  will  not  be  able  to  give  its  ministers 
higb  remuneration  for  their  labours.  While,  therefore,  the 
Society  should  provide  for  its  native  ivorkers  on  a  scale 
which  will  enable  them  to  maintain  themselves  honestly  in 
acconlance  with  the  positions  in  which  they  are  placed,  it 
woukl  be  A  grievous  injury  to  the  independence  of  theChurch, 
and  would  indefinitely  postpone  the  prospect  of  self-support. 
to  raise  the  Mandard  of  salary  to  a  level  at  which  the  native 
Christiaiu  cannot  hope  lo  maintain  it  unaided. 

*We  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the 
Society  has  already  lost  the  opportunity  of  securing  one 
generation  of  workers  by  failing  to  make  adequate  provision 
for  Training  Institutions  in  different  parts  of  India.  Those 
who  were  in  the  institution  at  Bangalore  at  the  time  when 
it  was  given  up  ate  now  occupying  positions  of  usefulness 
and  influence  in  other  spheres ;  and  others  xvho  might  have 
been  similarly  trained  have  gone  elsewhere.  Wc  were  sorr}' 

find  also  throughout  the  South  Indian  missions,  that  the 
sudden  closing  of  that  institution  had  resulted  in  producing 
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in  the  minds  of  the  native  Christians  a  want  of  confidence 
in  the  permanence  of  any  similar  work  which  might  be 
coinmcncecl  by  the  Society.  The  manner  in  which  this 
want  of  confidence  found  expression  was  often  very-  un- 
reasonable, but  the  results  arc  very  real,  and  very  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  tbc  Society, 

'  In  the  present  condition  of  India,  and  of  the  Indian 
mission.'^  of  the  Socictj',  there  is  urgent  need  that  siieeial 
efforts  should  be  made  to  secure  and  to  train  a  large  number 
of  workers  of  every  class.  In  addition  to  the  constant  and 
increasing  requirements  of  the  educational  and  evangelistic 
work,  the  Native  Churches  will  more  and  more  require  men 
fitted  to  undertake  the  responsibilities  of  the  pastoral  office.' 

No  estimate  of  cither  the  past  or  present  condition  of 
the  Native  Church  can  leave  out  of  account  the  difficulties 
of  a  church  built  up  of  those  just  escaping  from  such 
a  pervasive  and  di.-grading  heathenism  as  the  Hindu,  and 
also  from  a  social  system  dominated  by  the  most  pernicious 
custom  of  caste.  The  slow  progress  of  the  church,  the 
unsatisfactory  character  of  many  of  the  converts,  the  de- 
fects of  the  native  pastops,  the  tendency  to  rely  too  much 
upon  the  missionary,  are  mainly  due  to  these  two  great 
causes  The  Rev.  J.  Joshua,  one  of  the  Society's  native 
pastors  at  Nagcrcoil,  read  a  paper  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject  at  Bangalore,  in  which  lie  classified  the  hindnances 
which  convcits  often  have  to  surmount  from  the  heathenism 
out  of  which  they  come  as  follows: — (i)  Physical  force  in 
the  way  of  persecution,  (2)  Persuasion,  (3)  Threats,  (4) 
Refusal  to  help  converts  in  ordinary  social  niatten, 
(j)  Business  relations  with  heathen,  (6J  Intermarriage. 
In  addition  to  all  these  hostile  influences,  many  of  them 
often  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  convert  in  very 
subtle  and  powerful  forms,  the  whole  weight  of  the  caste 
system  is,  of  courw,  in  the  most  deadly  enmity  to 
Christianity.  Unhappily,  in  addition  to  all  these  obslaclw, 
there  is  evidence  which  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  spread 
of  intemperance  in  the  Native  Church  has  been  in  some 
parts  a  very  serious  hindrance  to  its  progress. 
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The  Decennial  Coafcrcuce  of  iJt^i,  held  at  Bombay, 
devoted  an  early  session  to  the  constderaiion  of  the  Native 
Church.  The  subject  came  before  that  gathmni;  of 
missionary  workers  from  all  parts  of  India,  on  the  .second 
day.  In  the  forni  of  papers,  and  a  d)gcu.<i3ion  upon  '  Native 
Church  Organization  and  Self-support.'     Mr,  Kali  Charan 

»Banarji  of  Calcutta  dwelt  upon  the  ideal  church,  and  reached 
this  eoncluBioa ' : — 

'The  conception  of  self-support  has  unfortunately  been 
reduced  to  a  question  of  rupees.  A  self-supporting  con* 
gregation  is  understood  to  mean  a  congregation  which 
finds  the  money  required  for  the  support  of  its  pastor.  It 
were  belter  to  include  in  the  conception  the  capability  of 
finding,  within  itsdf,  the  pastor,  and,  we  would  add,  the 
misstonarieti,  to  be  supported.  Before  a  congregation  is 
declared  self-supporting,  it  should  be  po.<i.sible  for  it  to  find, 
within  itsdf,  both  men  qualified  to  sustain  and  propagate 
Church  hfc,  and  money  sufficient  to  provide  for  their  sup- 
port. It  is  desirable  that  the  conception  of  ■'  The  Native 
Church  in  India"  should  be  realized  in  the  near  future. 
In  order  to  this  consummation,  the  foreign  Churches  should 
not  burden  Indian  Christians  with  the  ilcmands  of  their 
own  matured  organizations,  but  lca\'e  tticm  free  to  start 
from  simple  beginnings,  and  to  educate  themselves  into 
complex  dcveliipmcnts,  such  as  might  come  naturally  to 
them,  under  the  leading  of  the  Divine  Spirit-  The  attempt 
■  to  make  them  begin  at  the  end  is  responsible  for  their  ill 
success  hitherto  in  reaching  the  end.' 

Mr.  Banarji  was  followed  by  Dr.  Chamberlain  of  theArcot 
Mis»on  of  the  Reformed  Church,  who  dealt  with  organixji- 
tion,  and  urged  that  it  must  be  such  as  to  bring  native  talent 
^to  the  front  and  give  full  scope  to  native  leadership '  :— 
y  *  We  have  not  yet  seen,  I  profoundly  believe,  that  Church 
organization  and  polity  that  will  be  the  Church  of  India  and 
bring  India  to  Christ  Wc  are  in  a  tentative  stage.  We  arc 
endeavouring  each  to  contribute  of  our  be-tt  to  the  Church 
>f  the  future  in  India,  but  I  regard  none  of  the  existing 
'  Report,!,  p)^  IS4-7.  ■  Ibid. pp.  ti6-4. 
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Churches  as  a  finality.  More  than  fifty  organizations 
have  planted  missioa^  in  India.  These  are  from  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland.  Wales.  Germany.  Denmarlc.  Scandinavia, 
Switzerland,  Holland.  France,  the  United  States  of  America. 
Canada,  and  Australia.  Each  naturally  models  the  native 
Church  it  founds,  more  or  less,  after  the  pattern  of  that 
home  Church  which  sent  it  to  India.  Wc  thus  have  vciy 
great  diversity  in  the  organisation  of  the  different  Native 
Churches,  in  the  different  missions,  in  the  diffetcnt  provinces, 
and  the  different  languages  of  India.  There  is  unquestion- 
ably some  good,  and  not  all  harm,  in  such  diversity  as  an 
incipient  stage.  But  no  stereotyped  plan,  cist  in  Occidental 
moulds,  will  prove  to  be  the  enduring  Church  for  the 
Orientals.  As  a  missionary  who  has  already  passed  one- 
third  of  a  century  in  the  service  of  India,  I  have  one  great 
aspiration  that  fills  my  mind,  and  on  which  I  think  much 
in  my  quiet  hours.  It  is  this ;—  May  this  great  land  with  its 
m>'Tiads  of  people  be  won,  not  for  Presbyterian  ism,  not  for 
Independency,  not  for  Episcopacy,  not  for  Methodism,  but 
FOR  Christ.  AND  in  His  vv.^v,  and  with  such  organization 
as  He  by  His  Spirit  may  bring  out  of  our  united  eflTorta, 
we  working  always  with  tcach.ible  and  expectant  mind.* 

Had  Dr.  Chamberlain  been  consciously  expounding  the 
'fundamental  principle'  he  could  hardly  have  got  nearer 
that  mark  than  in  these  words.  Tliis  is  precisely  what  the 
London  Missionary  Society  aims  at,  viz.  to  bring  Christ  to 
the  hearts  of  Hindu  men  and  women,  and  then  leave  them 
so  to  organiite  ths  Indian  Church  .is  best  to  meet  the  needs 
of  that  vast  land,  and  the  conditions  of  life  and  thought  so 
different  from  those  which  obtain  in  the  West.  Mr.  Banarji's 
ideal  church  is  the  one  which  the  Directors  would  gladly 
»id  to  establish,  but  they  feel  that  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  it  comes  within  reach. 

The  condition  of  the  chief  \ative  Churches  under  ihe 
Society's  care  .it  the  end  of  the  century  was  as  follows  :— 

At  Calcutta  and  in  the  rural  districts  it  was  growing  slowly 
but  steadily.  In  Benares  the  church  was  '  verj*  small  in 
numbers,  and  has  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  persons 
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the  employ  of  mis!tionarie«  and  their  familiex.  The 
prejudice  against  Christianity  in  the  city  i«  so  strong  that 
those  who  come  under  the  power  of  the  Gosjx-l  have  found 
it  ncce«sar>-  to  seek  employment  in  Allahabad  and  other 
pbces,  where  they  might  tw  free  to  make  a  Christian 
profession.'  From  Mirxapur  the  report  was  also  of  hard 
work  not  yet  successful  in  any  way  that  admits  of  statis- 
tical measurement.  '  So  long.'  the  last  Uecennia]  Report 
for  I K90  ran,  '  as  preaching  the  Gospel  in  a  city  with  a 
population  of  Ko,cco  is  left  to  one  mist^ionar)',  assisted  by 
a  siitgle  native  catcchist,  it  Ls  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
otuch  impression  can  be  made.  Yet  such  has  been  for  years 
the  condition  of  Mirzapur.'  At  Almora  the  prospect  was 
brighter,  though  only  relatively.  The  .',K  communicants  of 
1H80  had  grown  to  IC4  in  1^90.  and  during  the  ten  years 
tltere  had  been  190  bapli.-ims. 

In  the  case  of  South  India  the  prospect  was  much  more 
encouraging  as  to  numbers,  but  it  has  always  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Gospel  even  there  ha.<t  but  slightly  touched 
the  higher  castes.  The  wide  spread  of  education  among 
the  Christian  converts  and  the  influence  of  Christianity 
are  beginning  10  react  upon  their  intellectual  capacity. 
Freed  from  the  superstitions  and  degradations  of  Hinduism, 
the  native  Christians  are  more  than  holding  their  own  in 
the  intellectual  arena,  in  the  face  of  the  hostile  influence  of 
Hrahman  officials.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties  and 
drawbacks,  the  Native  Church  in  South  India  is  steadily 
growiitg  in  numbers,  in  influence,  in  capacity,  and  in 
power  for  a^rcssivc  work.  It  is  highly  [irobable  that 
God's  method  of  winning  India,  as  a  whole,  will  prove  in 
the  twentieth  century  to  have  been  through  the  despised 
Malas  and  Shanars  of  South  India. 

In  Madras  the  two  Native  Churches  under  the  care  of 

Ithe  Rev.  C.  Parthasarathi  have  exhibited  signs  of  spiritual 

'growth.     The  Bangalore  Canarese  Church  ivas  for  thirty 

years  under  a  native  pastor  of  ability  and  education.     It 

has  not,  however,  shown  much  aggressive  power,  but  has 

been  built  up  chiefly  by  the  orphanages  connected  with  the 
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mission,  and  it  has  a  promising  nucleus  of  young  persons  of 
good  Chri.ttinn  character  In  liangalorc  the  Tamil  Church 
is  nominally  independent,  as  it  receives  no  pecuniary  aid 
from  the  Society ;  its  position  is  anomalous.  The  members 
arc  mostly  poor,  and  the  pastor  really  receives  bis  salary 
from  the  educational  branch  of  the  mission. 

At  other  centres  the  work  continues  to  show  the  familiar 
feature  of  progress  indeed,  but  far  slower  than  ardent  faith 
and  zeal  desire.  At  Bclgaum  '  the  Native  Churches  make 
very  slow  progress,  partly  because  the  "  offence  of  the 
cross"  is  still  very  great,  and  partly  because  the  Christians 
have  very  imperfectly  ]<amcd  Christ,  and  exhibit  a  painful 
amount  of  weakness.' 

Bellarj'  Church  has  never  had  a  native  pastor,  but  has 
been  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  missionary,  assisted 
by  native  preachers.  It  profited  much  by  the  earnest 
spiritual  preaching  of  the  late  Rev.  Garsham  I'aul.  It  has 
grown  steadily  by  accessions  from  ihe  heathen. 

The  two  districts  which  yield  thi;  most  striking  statistics 
are  Ciiddapah  and  Travancore.  At  Nagercoii,  Ncyoor, 
Pareychalcy,  and  Trevandrura  steady  and  large  progress 
marked  the  close  of  the  century.  In  Neyoor  the  8H6  com- 
municants of  iKSi  were  i.iHo  in  1891,  and  the  native  con- 
tributions of  1H81,  2,531  rupees,  had  become  5,Mj,iD  1890. 
In  Pareychaley,  a  wide  district  of  scattered  hamlets,  in 
1K90  there  were  69  churches,  3  native  missionary  pastors, 
6  evangelists,  40  catechists,  and  15,960  nominal  Christtaiu. 

The  Rev.  S.  Matccr,  who  was  for  over  thirty  >'car8  in 
charge  of  Trcvandrum,  thus  summarized  the  results  of 
labour  in  his  district  in  his  report  for  1890: — 
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*  In  the  past  decade,  taking  the  above  figures,  we  find 
that  the  increast  in  number  of  adherents,  or  regular  hearers 
and  profcssir^  Christians,  is  over  7S  per  cent. ;  in  Church 
members  or  communicants.  181  per  cent. ;  in  scholars,  aoy 
per  cent- ;  and  in  native  contributions,  40  per  cent.' 

To  the  eye  of  faith,  to  the  devout  soul,  even  for  him  who 
hungers  after  statistics,  there  is  much  in  the  history  of  the 
Hindu  Nati\'c  Church  that  is  attractive  and  hopeful.  Here, 
more  even  than  in  other  departments,  \s  it  needful  to  realize 
how  tremendous  are  the  obstacles,  how  numerous  the 
pitfall.t,  how  weak  is  human  nature,  how  inadequate  arc  our 
ordinary  standards  to  measure  either  failure  or  success. 
But  here,  once  again,  in  the  world's  history  the  Gospel  has 
\-indicated  the  universality  of  its  fitness  for  human  need. 
The  Hindu  Church  numbers  among  its  adherents  and 
members  the  hau|;hty  Muhammiidan,  the  deified  Brahman, 
the  subtle  jNindit,  the  despised  M^Ia  and  Shdnar,  and 
members  of  intervening  castes.  Their  one  common  bond 
is  personal  surrender  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  acceptance  of 
His  free,  uplifting,  sanctifying  grace.  It  is  yet  but  the 
day  of  small  things,  but  no  Christian  student  of  Indian 
Missions  can  doubt  that  the  little  one  'will  become  a 
thousand,  and  the  weak  one  a  strong  city.' 


[AuTitotiTm. —LMtcn,  OOteM  Rcpord.  and  Annuil  lUpotii;  many 
papcn  t-aA  ipcccbe*  ia  llxe  Rcporif  of  the  MUncnaiy  Confcnncci  al  Alluhsbati 
m  lS7>,  Baocalort  ia  1S76,  Calcnlu  in  18S1,  and  Bgrnhof  in  1S9]  ;  UiiiJii 
Atfffn,  hj  J,  Rom  Mumij,  M.A.,  iS)*.] 


CHAPTER    X 

CHRISTIAN   LireRATli-RE  IN    INDIA 

The  missionaries  scut  out  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society  have  taken  their  full  share  in  the  great  work  of 
attempting  to  supply  Christinn  literature  for  India.  In 
this  connection  the  names  of  John  Hands,  W.  Reeves, 
Edivard  Pritchctt,  John  Hay.  Colin  Campbell,  Benjamin 
Rice,  and  Edwin  Lewis  in  South  India,  with  those  of 
Dr.  Mather.  William  Buyers,  James  Kennedy,  G.  H.  Budden 
iind  others  in  North  India,  at  once  occur.  Yet  tn  the  course 
of  the  century  hardly  more  than  a  beginning  has  been  made 
in  this  great  dcpanmcnt  of  service,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  methods  hitherto  followed  will  have  to 
be  considerably  modified  if  the  work  is  to  be  thoroughly 
done.  Up  to  the  present  very  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  way  of  providing  an  Indian  Christian  litera- 
ture. The  utmost  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  Ribic,  or 
parts  of  it,  have  been  translated  into  a  goodly  number  of 
Hindu  languages,  and  that  a  considerable  number  of  Chris- 
tian books  and  tracts  have  been,  with  more  or  less  success, 
put  into  n  Hindu  dress.  Many  school  books  have  been 
prepared,  and  a  few  papers  and  periodicals  provided  and 
maintained.  Vet  il  is  hardly  too  much  tn  say  that  a  Hindu 
Christian  literature  in  any  suflicient  sense  is  still  practically 
non-existent. 

In  every  important  centre  of  missionary  activity  the  plan 
followed  has  been  the  same.  The  Bible,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  has  been  put  into  vernacular  form.  Tracts  and 
simple  statements  of  Christian  truth,  followed  by  commen- 
taries on  Scripture,  more  or  less  elaborate,  have  followed. 
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accompanied,  and  often  preceded  reading  and  other 
school  books.  Auxiliary  Bible  Societies,  aided  by  grants 
from  the  British  and  Forttgn  Bible  Society,  local  tract  and 
book  societies,  largely  subsidized  by  the  Religious  Tract 
Society,  aod  mUsion  presses  have  been  established  in 
various  parts.  In  early  days  the  literature  thus  provided 
yea»  generally  given  away,  but  soon  this  practice  was  aban- 
doned, and  now  it  is  almost  invariably  sold-  The  literature 
pfcpared  and  circulated  in  this  way  falls  into  several 
groups. 

I.  Versions  of  the  Scriptures  made  by  missionaries  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society. 

I.  Bfngali.  The  only  version  in  this  langua;*e  in  which 
the  Society's  missionaries  have  taken  jKirt  is  the  Musal- 
mani  Bengali,  a  form  of  Bengali  largely  mixed  with  Persian, 
and  other  foreign  words  and  forms,  and  spoken  by  Musal- 
mans.  The  Kcv.  J.  Paicrson  began  the  work  with  the 
Gospel  of  Luke  in  1X51,  and  the  Kcv.  S.  J.  Hill  continued 
it  in  1866,  with  the  translation  of  John's  Gospel,  and  in  the 
coufK  of  five  year*  added  Matthew,  Mark,  Acts,  Genesis, 
Exodus  i-xx,  the  P»alms,  and  Isaiah.  As  in  some  quarters 
the  language  was  looked  upon  as  a  jargon  nf  Bengali  and 
Persian,  the  version  at  this  point  was  dropped.  Bui  m 
iJt/ft  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  under  the  care 
of  the   Rev.   J.   E.   Payne,  issued  another  edition  of  the 

■  Gospel  of  Luke. 
J.  Hindi.  The  Scriptures  in  this  tongue  were  not 
actually  translated  by  London  Missionary  Society  workers, 
but  first  the  Rev.  James  Kenmrdy  and  then  the  Rev.  J.  .-\. 
Lambert  did  much  patient  and  scholarly  work  in  the 
important  work  of  revision. 

13.  Urdu  or  Hindustani.  The  New  Testament,  originally 
the  work  of  Henry  Martyn  and  Miria  Fitriit.  was  re\-i»cd 
and  issued  in  1R.13  by  a  joint  committee  of  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  Church  Missionary  Society  mis.-(ton- 
aries.  In  this  labour  William  Buj'eis  and  J.  A.  Shurnian 
were  the  chief  workers.  In  1842  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Romanized  Urdu  was  also  issued  in  Benares. 
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Messrs.  Shurmao  and  J.  Kennedy  completed  and  revised 
a  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  then  the  whole  Bible 
was  revised  in  both  Roman  and  Arabic  chamcter.  Edwin 
Lewis  was  a  member  of  the  revision  committee  of  the 
Dakham  New  Testament  prepared  for  the  Muhammadans 
of  South  India. 

4-  Gujarati.  In  1815  J.  Skinner  and  W.  Fy\-ic  opened 
the  long-delayed  mission  at  Surat,  and  by  1821  had  made 
and  printed,  among  all  their  other  labours,  a  version  of  the 
New  Testamcni  in  Gujarati.  Then  Mr.  Skinner  died  ;  but 
Mr.  Fyvie,  in  the  course  of  \'^i%  completed  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  during  his  long  residence  at  Sur^t  continued  to 
revise  the  ver.iion,  and  to  issue  new  editions  of  the  whole 
or  of  portions.  In  i<S46  this  mission  was  given  over  to  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  Mission,  and  thus  the  one  entirely  ori- 
ginal version  of  the  Scriptures  made  by  the  Society's 
missionaries  in  North  India  passed  out  of  their  control. 

j.  Tth^.  Des  Granges,  with  the  aid  of  the  Brahman 
convert  Anandiraycr,  translated,  prior  to  hLs  death  in  iKio 
at  V'izagapatam,  the  New  Testament  as  far  as  i  Corinthians 
into  Telugu.  But  only  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  were 
found  to  be  ready  for  press,  and  in  iSia  these  were  printed 
at  Serampore.  Kdward  Pritchett  completed  the  New 
Testament,  but  the  Rev.  J.  Gordon  prepared  another  ver- 
sion, which,  however,  did  not  displace  Pritchett's.  He  also 
began  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  gradually  completed 
by  the  Vizagapatam  missionaries.  The  Serampore  mis- 
sionaries had  provided  a  Revised  Version  of  the  New 
TeatamenL  The  necessary  revision  of  this  most  important 
version  was  undertaken  by  John  Hay  and  J.  S.  Wardlaw, 
and  upon  the  latter's  death  Dr.  Hay  for  many  years  acted 
as  the  Bible  Society's  chief  Tclugu  reviser.  The  work  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Bacon,  assisted  by  a 
native  clergyman  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

6.  Canaresr.  This  version  was  bi^im  by  John  Hands 
of  Bellnrj',  and  in  iffao  the  Gospels  and  Acts  were  printed, 
and  in  1M21  the  whole  New  Testament.  Assisted  by 
W.  Reeve  Mr.  Hands  also  translated  the  Old  Testament, 
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which  was  completed  in  1837.  Jn  iS'^?  John  Rctd  com- 
mcaccd  a  revision,  but  owii^  to  his  death  the  work  remained 
for  a  time  io  abc>'ancc.  In  \^ai  a  representative  com- 
mittee was  formed  for  a  new  version.  Mr.  Weigh  of  the 
Base)  Mission  prepared  the  lirst  draft,  but  the  book  after 
that  was  carried  through  by  Benjamin  Rice  and  Colin 
CampbdJ,  who  jointly  undertook  the  task,  and  formed  a 
representative  committee,  and  endeavoured  to  apply  more 
Kliolarlymcihodstothework.  Thi.s  revision  was  thoroughly 
done,  and  occupied  seventeen  years  before  completion  in 
1 859.  Recently  a  new  rcvi»on  has  been  undcrt.iken,  also 
tbcwork  of  a  representative  committee,  of  which  the  late 
Mr.  Edwin  Lewis  of  Bellary  and  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Rice  of 
BangaJorc  are  permanent  members. 

p  7.  Malttjfdlim.  Much  valuable  assistance  for  many 
■years  in  the  revision  of  this  version  was  given  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Matcer. 

11.  Preparation  of  tracts  and  books  for  educational  pur- 
%  and  for  theolo^^ical  in'^tniction.  This  work  has  been 
penerai  over  the  whole  mission -field,  though,  of  course,  it 
has  been  done  for  the  most  part  by  men  cither  of  strong 
literary  instinct,  or  who  were  driven  by  a  deep  sense  of 
the  need  to  do  what  they  could  to  supply  it.  Two  great 
drawbacks  have  been  common  to  most  of  the  Indian 
literar>-  work  of  ihe  century. 

t.  Rcspon.sibility  for  the  adequate  performance  of  this 
k  has  never  been  fully  and  frankly  Tccognizcd  by  the 
lomc  governing  bodies.  They  have,  it  is  true,  devoted 
considerable  sums  of  money  to  it  from  time  to  time,  and 
recognized  the  legitimacy  of  a  missionary  giving  much  of 
his  time  to  Christian  literature.  But  they  have  never 
studied  it  carefully,  and  they  have  been  far  too  ready 
to  relegate  much  of  the  work  to  other  agencies.  The 
Kcligious  Tract  Society  has  done  noble  service  in  en- 
couraging, sustaining,  and  subsidizing  Christian  literature 
not  only  in  India,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  great  mission- 
field.  Providentially  this  Society  has  grown  and  strength- 
ened side  by  side  with  the  great  missionary  societies,  and 
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has  become  the  handmaid  of  them  all,  spending  in  some 
years  from  jCio,ooo  to  Z'lo.coo  in  the  foreign  mission-Aeld. 
Auxiliary  local  tract  societies,  such  as  those  at  Calcutta, 
Madras,  Bangalore,  and  Allahabad,  have  done,  and  are 
doing,  very  fine  service.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  has  been  the  motive  force  in  the  publication  of 
the  difTcrcnt  versions  of  the  Scriptures.  Still,  admitting  to 
the  full  all  the  bene^cial  work  these  willing  itgcncies  have 
done,  it  yet  remains  tnie  that  they  have  had  to  some 
extent  tht;  mischievous  efiect  of  lessening  the  responsibility 
for  literary  work  In  the  minds  of  hoards  of  directors  and 
committees  of  management.  It  has  often  been  much 
easier  to  say  'Apply  to  the  Religious  Tr.ict  Society,'  than 
to  accept  the  legitimate  rcs|>onsibility  which  mtstsionary 
work  involves.  Consequently,  the  home  authorities  have 
not  always  realiECd  that  it  is  often  the  best  possible  way 
of  'preaching  the  Gospel,"  to  write  and  publish  a  tract, 
a  newspaper,  a  treatise,  or  a  leaflet  Sometimes  it  is  the 
only  possible  way.  But  Christian  literature  up  to  the 
present  has  not  been  a  fully  recognized  and  adcquatel)' 
supported  department  of  mission-work. 

2,  This  state  of  things  has,  among  other  serious  draw- 
backs, prevented  the  existence  of  a  class  of  literary 
missionaries.  By  this  is  meant  the  absolute  release  of 
gifted  and  capable  men  from  other  missionary  duties,  and 
especially  from  those  multitudinous  details  connected  with 
a  station  which  are  necessary  and  yet  which  use  up  so  much 
nervous  energy  and  consume  so  much  time,  in  order  that 
he  may  give  himself  wholly  lo  ihc  important  task  of 
creating  a  ualivc  Christian  literature.  From  time  lo  time 
by  actual  vote  of  governing  bodies,  but  more  often  by 
pressure  of  circumstances  from  which  there  was  no  escape, 
goixl  men  have /or  a  time  given  themselves  to  literarj- 
work.  But,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  literary  missionary  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term,  that  is,  a  competent,  conse- 
crated, well-equipped  missionary,  wholly  devoted  with  the 
full  sanction  of  his  home  committee  to  Christian  literature 
for  India,  and  the  task  of  choosing  suitable  topics,  getting 
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ipetent  native  converts  to  clothe  them  in  the  appro- 
priate Hindu  dress,  possibly  writing  books  himself,  has 
hardly  yet  made  his  appearance.  This,  perhaps,  will  be 
one  of  tlie  dcv'clopmcnts  which  the  twentieth  century  has 
in  iXore. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  this  work  has  usually  been 
aticomplished,  we  may  instance  the  example  of  Benjamin 
Rice  at  Bangalore  about  i  S40.  His  biographer 
states: — 

'  One  great  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Caiiarese 
^hools  was  the  want  of  a  good  scries  of  school  books.  !n 
(act.  all  that  existed  in  Canarcse  appears  to  have  been  a 
single  sheet  containing  short  sentences,  such  as  "God  is 
One,"  "God  is  Holy."  &c.  When  this  had  been  read 
through,  there  was  nothing  more  in  the  shape  of  a  school 
book  to  be  had.  Benjamin  Ktcc.  with  characteristic 
energy,  at  once  set  to  work  to  supply  the  deficiency.  He 
had  already  published,  early  in  1^39.  his  first  tract,  entitled 
Struturfs  on  Hinduhtn.  consisting  of  quotations  from  the 
Hindu  Shastras  on  the  chief  doctrines  of  Hinduism,  with 
arguments  in  refutation,  and  a  statement  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  on  the  same  subjects.  This  book,  subse- 
ijuently  revised,  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and  is 
still  a  useful  tract.  Many  instances  have  come  to  know- 
ledge of  its  being  the  means  of  awakening  Hindu  minds  to 
i  totally  new  view  of  divine  truth.  He  now  set  to  work 
on  a  series  of  school  books.  Just  at  that  lime  (1K40)  a 
School  Book  Society  was  established  in  Bangalore,  of 
which  he  became  a  member,  and  to  which  he  offered  the 
books  which  he  succcsAively  prepared.  His  labours  on 
these  extended  over  several  years,  and  included,  among 
alhcrs,  the  following  books: — 

Fir.M  Reading  Book  ....       1839 

Second  Reading  Book      ....       184O 
Catechism  of  Scripture  History  .       184a 

Epitome  of  the  Bible        ....       1844 
Elements  of  Arithmetic   ....      1841$ 
Elements  of  Geograpliy  ....       184"/ 
II.  U 
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To  which  in  later  years  were  added  : — 

Third  Reading  Book  (from  the  Tamil)     ,  1859 

First  Scripture  Catechi-sm  (frotn  the  Tamil)  1 860 

Second  ditto  ditto  1 861 

Outlines  of  General  Hi*tory  .  1870 

Besides  all  this  work,  he  rcvLscd  and  edited  a  large  number 
of  works  prepared  by  other  authors '.' 

"The  literary  and  other  labours  of  Benjamin  Rice  in 
connection  with  the  Bangalore  Tract  Society  arc  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  Rev,  J.  Mudeon,  chairman  of  the  Wcslc>'an 
Mission  in  Mysore,  who  was  his  neighbour  and  intimate 
fellow-worker  for  many  years : — "  In  later  years  he  felt  the 
need  of  publications  which  would  more  fully  «et  forth 
Christian  truth,  and  accordingly  he  prepared  a  series  o( 
a  hundred  Biblical  tracts,  which  contain  tlte  sul>stance  of 
the  Bible  in  Scripture  language,  with  suitable  explanations 
and  reflections  appended.  The  Native  Churdi  in  the 
Mysore  ts  indebted  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  man 
for  its  literature.  The  hymn-book,  which  he  repeatedly 
revised  and  i-nlarged,  and  which  now  contains  two  hundred 
and  fifty  hymns,  more  than  a  hundred  of  which  are  from 
his  own  pen,  is  the  only  Canarcsc  hymnal  used  in  tl»e 
My.sore.  His  musical  taste  helped  him  much  in  preparil^ 
thi.s  book.  The  translation  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society's 
New  Testament  Cummtnlarj',  executed  under  his  care,  has 
been  a  great  boon. .  .  .  As  secretary,  Mr.  Rice  had  entire 
charge  of  the  Bible  and  Tract  and  Book  Depots,  and  the 
editing  of  all  the  publications  of  the  two  Societies.  Prac- 
tically the  entire  work  was  in  his  hands.  He  was  himself 
secretary,  treasurer,  editor,  and  committee.  In  Mr.  Rice's 
opinion,  the  best  kind  of  committee  was  a  committee  oi  oru. 
About  October  we  used  to  meet  together  to  listen  to  the 
report  and  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  secretarj',  and 
then  wc  separated,  sometimes  for  an  entire  year.  It  was 
difficult  to  suppress  a  smile  as  Mr.  Rice  assured  us  with 
perfect  nahvt/  that  there  was  really  no  business  for  the 

'  Bm/ami»  Xiit,  p.  59. 
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iniittce  to  transact — a  statement  that  was  quite  true,  as 
he  had  done  it  all  himself.  A  delineation  of  Mr.  Ktcc'-s 
character  would  be  incomplete  if  this  trait  were  left  out. 
but  we  have  no  idea  of  drawing  the  lines  heavily  enough 
to  constitotc  a  blemish.  It  would  doubtlc-is  have  been 
better  if  he  had  taken  the  committee  more  fully  imo  his 
confidence, but  the  course  he  followed  was  perfectly  natural. 
He  knew  far  more  about  the  work  than  any  one  else;  he 
was  stationary,  while  the  committee  chained ;  and  those 
who  bear  the  burden  have  most  claim  to  exercise  the 
power  ■.'■• 

Statements  like  these  go  to  prove  that  most  of  the 
literary  work  so  far  accomplished  in  India  has  been  done 
not  so  much  as  the  result  of  careful  thought  and  matured 
system,  but  urKlcr  the  stronj;  pressure  of  immediate  need. 
and  by  men  who  had  the  will  to  override  all  obstacles  or 
who  were  so  placed  as  to  be  able  by  virtue  of  their  position 
to  prejMre  the  literature.  Benjamin  Kicewas  a  strong  man 
of  this  kind. 

No  useful  end  could  be  secured  by  describing  in  detail 
the  tracts,  booklets,  and  various  publications  which  have 
been  issued  in  millions  from  the  various  mifsion  presses 
during  the  last  century.  The  preceding  pages  of  history 
will  have  been  written  in  vain  if  they  have  not  prepared 
the  mind  of  the  reader  for  a  larger  and  broader  outlook 
upon  missionary  methods  and  departures.  The  Rev.  £.  F. 
Rice,  B.A-,  iheson  and  successor  of  Benjamin  Rice  {born 
in  India,  who  has  now  had  Iwcnly-fivc  years'  experience 
as  an  itinerating  missionary,  and  coupled  with  this  lar^e 
experience  in  the  work  of  education  and  of  Bible  revision), 
in  189.5,  before  a  meeting  in  London  of  the  secretaries  of 
all  the  great  KnglLsh  missionary  societies,  read  a  paper  on 
this  subject  which  has  never  before  been  printed.  We 
reproduce  some  of  the  main  points  of  that  paper,  because 
ihcy  ptil  the  case  so  clearly  and  so  forcibly  that  they 
cannot  fail  to  help  all  who  desire  from  the  achievements 
atK)  failures  and  shortcomings  of  the  past  to  gain  the  true 
'  BtHJamiti  Kitt,  p.  167, 
U  2 
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principles  of  action  which  should  direct  future  policy.  I', 
may  possibly  be  said  that  this  i%  not  history.  But  it  is 
a  fact  that  many  of  our  foremost  missionaries  are  pro- 
foundly disMKtisRed  with  wlut  lias  hitherto  been  achieved 
in  the  way  of  Hindu  vernacular  Christian  literature.  The 
views  of  Mr.  Rice,  and  lliose  ftw  whom  he  was  tlic  spokes- 
man, are  based  upon  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  what 
has  been  done  in  the  past,  and  what  the  effect  has  bcea 
ujion  HiniUi  thought  of  existing  Christian  litentturc.  lo 
his  paper  Mr.  Rice  propounded  the  following  view*:— 

'  I.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  need  for  a  mtuli  tmre 
fxltnded  use  of  the  press,  because  it  is  the  only  means 
b)'  wliich  8  small  bod}'  of  workers  can  reach  and  influence 
the  vast  multitudes  of  a  country  like  India.  In  that 
country  we  have  a  population  equal  to  live  times  that 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire  put  together.  If  the 
problem  be  stated  thus  :  Given  a  non-Christian  population 
equal  to  five  times  that  of  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  as  many  foreign  missionaries  to  make  known  to  them 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel  as  could  be  gathered  into  any 
single  average  London  church,  to  find  the  most  effective 
means  of  accomplishing  the  task  :  one  would  think  that 
the  immediate  reply  which  would  spring  to  the  lips  of  all 
would  be:  It  can  only  be  done  through  the  laiTge  tisc 
of  the  press;  one  missionary  with  a  really  good  supply 
of  literature  will  effect  more  than  two  or  three  missionaries 
without  adequate  literature.  And  yet,  strange  tu  say.  I  am 
not  aw;ire  that  any  one  of  the  great  missionary  aoctetics  of 
England  has  a  literary  dqiarlmcnt  in  its  Indian  missions 
corresponding  to  tlie  Itinerating,  fncdicnl,  educittonal,  and 
zenana  departments.  What  is  done  in  this  way  is  confined 
mainly  lo  the  German  and  American  Societies,  William 
C:irey  grasped  the  situation  at  once,  and  with  instinctive 
wisdom  lived  the  life  of  a  literary  man,  and  accomplished 
an  amount  of  influential  work  that  astonishes  us.  His 
work  proved  much  more  far-reaching  than  that  of  his 
colleague  Ward,  who  was  a  good  vernacular  preacher.  Yet 
somehow  the  tradition  has  been  allowed  largely  to  die  out. 
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What  literary  work  is  aow  done  by  missionaries  in  the 
t'emaculars  is  in  a  casual  way  by  busy  men,  who  with 
difficulty  sn;atch  the  requisite  leisure  in  the  midst  of  other 
presing  responsibilities,  and  whn  are  generally  without 
adequate  native  help. 

'Tbc  demand  becomes  more  imperative  when  we  consider 
'that  all  the  more  influential  portion  of  the  Indian  peoples 
have  been  for  centuries  a  reading  people.  There  were  said 
to  be  15,000,000  readers  in  India  in  iK9.5,and  the  extension 
of  education  is  incrcjuiing  that  number  year  by  year.  These. 
if  they  do  not  find  hcidthrul  literature,  will  read  hurtful 
literature-  If  they  have  not  literature  based  on  noble 
ideals  of  life  and  duty,  they  will  read  books  which  set 
before  tliem  low  ideals  and  appeal  to  unworthy  motives. 
Already  India  is  being  flooded  wjth  prurient  English 
literature. 

■  J,  CkriuiaH  liuralnre  in  India  is  inaeUquaU,  both  as 
to  quantity  and  quality.  An  erroneous  idea  is  prevalent  as 
to  the  amount  and  value  of  the  Christian  literature  already 
existing  in  India.  Much  of  the  Iiterar>*  work  done  by 
missionaries  consists  of  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  similar 
works  which,  though  invaluable  aids  to  the  missionary,  arc 
ao  part  of  vernacular  literature.  Another  portion  consists 
of  school  books  of  a  purely  secular  character,  which  might 
have  been  prepared  a^  well  by  non-Chrtstians  as  by 
Christians,  and  which  are  indeed  being  now  very  largely  re- 
placed by  Government  and  Hindu  publications.  These  must 
ail  be  eliminated.  Then  again,  of  the  literature  now  being 
produced  by  the  Christian  publishing  societies  of  India,  the 
gi«at  bulk  is  in  the  English  L-u^uage.  This  no  doubt  is 
of  great  value,  as  it  reaches  many  of  the  most  influential 
classes;  but  still  it  can  only  touch  a  minute  percentage 
of  the  whole  population  of  India :  it  leaves  untouched  the 
majKs  of  the  people  who  for  many  a  long  day  yet  must  be 
depeodent  upon  the  vernacular  for  instruction. 

■Setting  aside  all  these,  the  amount  and  cfTcctivc  value 
of  the  vernacular  Christian  literature,  property  so  called, 

extremely  scanty.     It  consists  largely  of  tiny  tracticts 
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which  sell  for  a  farthing  or  less  each.  These  may  be 
classtfieij  as  good,  bad,  aad  indifTcrcnt  In  Jtny  case  ther 
cannot  in  such  small  compasii  deal  thoroughly  with  the 
quc^ions  which  they  touch.  Moreover,  of  those  trac« 
which  are  most  satLsfactorily  done,  a  large  proporlion  arc 
negative  and  iconoclastic  in  character,  pointing  out  the 
imperfection  of  Hindu  doctrine  and  practice — a  compara- 
tively easy  task.  On  the  side  of /cwV/fc  instruction,  and 
the  exposition  and  enforcement  of  Christian  Ideals,  we  arc 
very  poorly  nff, 

'  Of  the  larger  works,  the  majority  and  the  best  appeal 
solely  to  native  Christian  readers,  and  do  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  touch  the  non-Christian  community.  Morco^-er. 
many  of  these  arc  translations,  and  no  translation,  however 
excellent,  is  capable  of  affecting  deeply  a  Hindu  mind,  or 
touching  and  stirring  a  Hindu  heart.  F.ven  the  Pilfcrittis 
Progress,  which  is  one  of  the  most  suitable  books  for  trans- 
lation, and  of  which  we  possess  excellent  versions,  moves  in 
an  atmosphere  of  thought  so  thoroughly  foreign  and  so 
thoroughly  Christian  that  it  does  not  commend  itself  to 
a  Hindu  until  he  has  entered  the  Christian  Church.  For 
those  outside  the  Christian  Church  we  have  extremely  little 
of  any  value.  I  know  of  no  good  attractive  life  of  Christ  or 
forceful  presentation  of  His  unique  personality  and  work. 
I  know  of  no  fairly  adequate  exposition  of  the  aims  of  the 
Christian  propag.inda  for  thoughtful  inquirers  beyond  the 
compass  of  a  farthing  tractlct.  Moreover,  as  the  Hindu 
approaches  these  subjects  from  the  side  of  the  Hindu  sacred 
books  and  traditions,  we  ought  to  have  discriminating 
accounts  of  the  contents  and  teaching  of  these  books,  and 
of  the  origin  of  their  traditions.  Further,  we  lack  books 
which  properly  grupplo  with  the  very  important  p.intheistic 
system  of  the  Vedanta,  Besides  all  this,  we  need  the  tnie 
ideals  of  life  presented  for  the  popular  reader  in  the  form 
of  narrative  and  tale-  In  all  these  matters  we  arc  sadly 
wanting. 

'  Passing  from  the  amount  of  available  literature  to  il» 
effective  value,  the  result  of  impartial  inquiry  is  even  less 
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satisfactory*.     I  limit  what  I  have  to  say  to  books  prepared 

^P  for  HiadiLs.    Literature  for  Muhammadans,  which  is  almost 

entirely  in  Hindustani,  requires  separate  consideration.     It 

^  is.  I  believe,  much  superior  to  that  provided  for  Hindus. 

B      '  From  out-sidc  the  Christian  Church  in  India  it  would  be 

~  impossible   to   find   a    more   5)'mpathettc,  intelligent,  and 

weU-qualificd  judge  than  Mr.  P.  C.  Moaumdar,  the  most 

prominent  member  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj.     In  an  article 

contributed   to  the   New  York   Outlook  (May  19,  i8v4). 

he  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  literary  industry  of  Carey 

and  bis  colleagues  and  succes-tors,  and  then  goes  on  to 

say:— 

■  '"To  the  growing  native  Christian  communit)',  then 
a  handful,  the  vernacular  Bible  and  the  .storm  of  tracts  and 
leaflets  must  have  been  of  the  greatest  service.  They  were 
not  only  strengthened  in  their  knowledge  of  Christian 
doctrines.  Christian  principles,  and  the  history  of  their 
faith,  but  they  received  a  general  education  which  but  few 
of  them  possessed  when  they  entered  the  mi««onary  fold. 
But  if  you  a.sk  me  what  religious  service  all  this  did  to  the 
literary  Hindu  public,  my  answer  would  be  that  the  Christian 
vernacular  literature,  in  Bengal  at  all  events,  is  the  most 
serious  stumbling-block  to  the  spread  of  the  religion  of 
Christ.  .  .  .  Not  that  the  Bible  is  a  disagreeable  book, 
not  that  thoughtful  Hindus  arc  disinclined  to  the  study 
of  foreign  religions  . . .  but  because  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  is  00  atrociously  bad,  and  the  language  so  utterly 
outlandish." 

I'  This  is  strong  language,  but  it  is  in  my  opinion  justified. 
Mr.  Mozumdar  speaks  of  Bengali,  of  which  1  know  nothing. 
I  speak  of  such  languages  of  South  India  as  I  .im  able 
to  form  a  judgment  about.  Mr.  Mozumdar  continues  as 
follows  >— 
H  ""The  vernaculars  of  such  progressive  races  as  the 
^Bengalis  and  Malirattas  are  being  i»ert»ctii.illy  refined  .and 
broadened.  A  thorough  revival  of  letters  has  taken  place 
durif^  the  last  half-century.  To  the  endless  resources  of 
the  Sanskrit  classics,  now  studied  in  the  universities,  the 
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endless  and  increasing  resources  of  Knglish  literature  are 
daily  added ;  and  the  double  culture  results  in  the  grace 
and  improvement  of  the  vernaculars  which  already  cxercuc 
a  mighty  influence  in  every  kind  of  national  unity.  Strange 
that  the  Cbristiaa  vernacular  literature  has  neither  part  nnr 
lot  in  the  new  power. 

'So  far  Mr.  Mozumdar.  Now  I  will  quote  the  words «( 
a  missionary,  than  whom  no  one  has  done  more  to  provide 
literature  of  the  most  effective  sort  in  the  vernacular  in 
which  he  is  working — Mr.  Kaigh,  of  the  Wcslcyan  Mission. 
Mj-sore.     He  writes  as  follows : — 

'  ■  Such  vernacular  literature  as  we  have  for  our  Christian 
Churches  is  simply  Hnglish  literature — done  more  or  less 
idiomatically  into  the  vernacular,  and  always  with  much 
loss  of  meaning  and  suggcstivcncss.  In  form  and  spirit. 
in  everything  but  ivords,  it  is  Hnglish.  And  this  is  wlut 
our  people  have  to  feed  upon.  Those  who  arc  baptized  a< 
children  and  have  a  long  training  in  our  schools  gain  some 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  our  books.  That  is,  tJiey  are 
really  receiving  an  English  training  through  the  medium 
of  the  vernacular.  But  they  arc  by  that  very  means  nude 
strangers  and  foreigners  to  their  Hindu  brethren.  There 
arc  no  points  of  approach  between  tlicm.  The  language 
of  the  one  has  no  grip  on  the  other,  recalls  no  memories, 
su^ests  no  common  starting-place,  but  suggests  rather 
a  great  gulf  fixed,  so  that  those  who  would  pass  over 
cannot.  The  Christian  Church  of  India  is  in  great  danger 
of  having  a  language  of  its  own.  We  may  call  it  the 
lai^>uage  of  Canaan  if  we  please,  but  it  is  only  Knglish 
metamorphosed  and  sadly  attenuated  in  the  process.  It 
will  have  meaning  and  may  come  to  have  power  for  those 
who  are  trained  from  childhood  in  our  Churches.  But  my 
point  is  this — that  if  our  vernacular  Christian  literature  is 
to  be  so  completely  unrelated  in  thought  and  so  lai^cly 
unlike  in  style  to  the  literature  on  which  India  has  been 
feeding  for  centuries,  we  shall  soon  create  a  new  caste 
which,  while  growing  rapidly  within,  will  decrease  in  power 
without.     This  is  a  real  danger,  as  those  can  testify  who 
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have  watched  the  methods  and  listened  to  the  discourses 
of  many  of  our  native  brethren.  After  long  experience 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  ihosc  discourses  are  generally 
^most  as  forc^  as  anything  an  Englishman  with  only 
ordinary  powers  of  adaptation  would  ine%'itably  deliver." ' 

'  I  quote  Mozumdar  once  more: — 

'**  I  have  repeatedly  urged  the  retransUtion  of  the  Bible, 
always  receiving  virtually  ihc  same  answer,  '  It  ts  im- 
possible to  render  an  infallible  book  into  a  foreign  kitom.' 
1  a&k  whether  liberal  C'hitstiatis  in  America  and  England 
cannot  organize  something  to  give  India  decent  vernacular 
editions,  if  not  the  whole  Utble,  .it  least  of  .some  parts  of  it 
both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  \cw.  There  ts  no 
denyii^  that  the  Christian  mi^ionarics  are  a  painstaking 
body,  and  if  they  could  only  be  nuidc  to  see  their  duty  in 
the  matter  they  would  do  it.  I  take  it,"  he  adds,  "that 
people  at  home  will  show  it  to  them  better  than  wc  can 
hope  to  do  here." 

•  Alas,  he  docs  not  know  that  many  of  the  missionaries 
tbansclvcs  arc  chafing  under  their  restraint,  and  that  the 
officials  at  home  are  bound  by  the  conditions  laid  down  for 
ibein  by  the  public  which  provides  the  funds.  Under  the 
conditions  laid  down,  the  translations  made  are  .is  excellent 
u  could  be  expected,  but  the  principles  are  wrong,  and  we 
want  new  principles.  It  often  takes  long  experience  before 
a  missionary  himself  detects  the  source  of  trouble.  When 
he  does  so  he  ceases  to  quote  from  the  vernacular  Bible  or 
to  use  its  Hebraistic  phrases,  but  puts  the  thoughts  into 
free  paraphrase  of  his  own ;  and  he  finds  that  he  is  wielding 
a  new  weapon.  He  is  now  talkii^^  as  the  people  themselves 
talk,  and  writing  as  they  write,  and  what  they  formerly 
were  repelled  by  they  now  find  interesting  and  attractive. 
This  was  recognized  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Rhenius, 
who  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  in  1K27.  He  also 
made  an  attempt  at  a  more  intelligible  version  of  the 
Bible ;  btit  he  was  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  the  church 
reverted  to  the  transveibation  principle.  Only  now  are  we 
generally  beginning  to  act  on  the  principles  he  laid  down, 
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and  in  our  most  recent  revisions  of  the  Scriptures  much 
progress  lias  been  made  towards  the  making  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  really  attractive  to  educated  Hindus. 

'  3.  What  is  ttie  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ? 

'  (i)  If  we  are  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  need* 
of  India  we  cannot  legislate  for  tJic  country  as  a  whole,  we 
mu3t  study  its  constituent  parts.  It  was  inevitable  at  the 
beginning  of  missions  that  we  fihould  speak  for  convenience 
sake  of  vernacular  literature  "  for  India,"  but  the  expression 
is  about  as  vague  as  if  wc  spoke  of  the  vernacular  UteratUfc 
"  of  Europe"  Wc  must  realize,  c.  g.  that  the  United  States 
contains  9,ooo,coo  less  people  tlian  the  Province  of  Bengal 
alone;  that  all  our  African  possessions  contain  only  a  third 
of  the  number  of  the  Tclugu  people ;  and  so  o:t.  We  shall 
never  make  any  solid  advance  until  we  break  up  the  whole 
into  its  constituent  part«  and  Inquire  into  the  openings  for 
literature  and  other  work  in  the  Tamil  country,  the  Tclugu 
country,  the  Canarese  country — just  as  in  Kurope  wc  dis- 
tinguish works  in  .Spanish  from  those  in  Turkish  or  German. 

'{a)  Each  hnj^uistic  area  should  have  its  one  or  more 
workers  specially  appointed  to  look  after  the  needs  of  the 
vernacular  spoken  in  it,  and  either  to  supply  or  to  arrange 
for  the  supply  of  those  needs.  Those  who  arc  to  produce 
the  vernacular  Christian  literature  of  the  future  must  be  H 
the  natives  of  India  themselves.  But  in  this,  as  in  other 
departments  of  Christian  work,  they  need  for  some  time  to  _ 
be  led,  guided,  and  directed  by  Christian  missionaries.  At  f 
the  present  time  there  arc  extremely  few  native  Christians 
who  have  shown  ability  to  convey  the  new  ideals  of  Christi- 
anity and  the  new  information  derived  from  English  books 
to  their  fellow  coitntrymcn  in  forceful  veniacular.  While 
therefore  wc  use  e\ery  endeavour  to  lead  native  Christians 
with  literary  tastes  and  talents  to  enter  into  this  path  of 
service,  in  tlie  meantime  we  need  European  leaders  to 
officer  the  new  movement. 

'  On  thi.s  point  Mr.  Haigh's  testimony  ts  of  great  value. 

'"  Some  men  who  have  Joined  the  Church  after  middle 
life,  and  who  up  to  that  time  had  drunk  deeply  of  Hindu 
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literature,  have  found  it  a.  serious  «nc)  even  discouraging 
effort  to  accustom  themselves  to  our  style  of  literature. 
And  when  they  have  mastered  some  portions  of  it,  they 
have  found  it  necessary  to  translate  it  afresh  for  them- 
selves, not  formally  but  none  the  less  really,  before  they 
could  make  any  use  of  it.  I  have  known  one  or  two  such 
men.  One  was  a  Brahman.  He  had  read  intently  the 
best  standard  Canarcse  literature  and  a  good  deal  of 
Sanskrit — read  as  one  who  loved  it  and  let  his  mind  bathe 
itself  in  it.  When  about  thirtj-  years  of  age  this  m.in  was 
brooght  into  contact  with  the  Bible  by  a  leachcrexccpiion- 
ally  able,  patient,  and  sympathetic,  one  too  who  felt  much 
the  foreign  character  of  our  Christian  literature.  This 
teacher  read  with  him  and  encouraged  him  at  every  step  to 
TVpnx^uce  what  he  had  read  in  his  own  way,  the  way  of  his 
books.  To  hear  that  man,  after  four  or  five  >'ear3  of  this 
kind  of  work,  expound  in  thoroughly  Hindu  fashion  the 
essential  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  was  to  me  a  perfect  reve- 
lation of  what  might  be  done  with  our  native  preachen. 
A  crowded  audience  listened  to  him  with  eager  and  in 
many  places  excited  attention.  He  swayed  them  as  he 
pleased,  and  from  beginning  to  end  wc  had  a  fine  exhibi- 
tion of  properly  *  Hinduizcd  Christianity."  The  books 
provided  for  our  native  Christians  should  be  carefully  re- 
lated to  Hindu  thought,  expressed  in  its  terms,  done  in 
its  style,  adopting  where  it  can  its  positions,  and  leading 
on,  still  in  Hindu  fashion  and  with  its  terminology,  from 
points  of  agreement  to  essential  points  of  difference.  To 
continue  to  send  forth  books  of  the  old  type  will  be  to 
continue  fatally  to  denationalize  our  Christian  converts." 

*  (3)  Whence  are  these  workers  to  come  ?  Obviously,  for 
the  present,  ihcy  must  come  from  among  the  missionaries. 
It  is  vain  to  ask  such  societies  ax  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
or  Christian  Literature  Society  to  supply  them.  They 
have  not  the  men  at  their  command.  And,  moreover,  these 
societies  are  already  doing  their  full  and  fair  share  in  under- 
taking, as  they  liberally  do,  the  cost  of  publication  and  of 
circulation.     It  is  the  clear  duty  of  the  Missionary-  Societies 
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to  give  the  men  and  to  stipport  them  while  they  do  the 
work.  In  nslcing  these  missionaries  to  uodertake  special 
literary  work,  the  Missionary  Societies  should  not  think 
they  are  making  any  sacriRce,  as  though  they  were  parting 
company  with  them.  They  should  rather  feel  gUd  thai 
they  arc  thus  able  to  supply  a  pressing  need,  and  to  give 
formal  recognition  to  an  important  branch  of  labour  which 
hitherto  has  been  by  most  societies  almost  ignored. 

'(4)  Every  such  "  literary  missionar)' "  should  be  assisted 
by  one  or  more  (irst-cla^s  native  asstjitants.  No  missionaiy 
that  I  have  ever  met  has  such  a  flexible  command  of  the 
language  and  thorough  understanding  of  Hindu  ]>otats  of 
view  as  to  be  able  to  do  without  this.  Missionaries  have 
a  free  and  useful  knowledge  of  the  Linguage.  but  they  only 
began  to  learn  it  in  middle  life,  and  then  under  great  dLs- 
advantagc,  inasmuch  as  the  caste  system  of  India  forbids 
them  living  in  3  Hindu  home  and  mixing  freely  with  its 
members.  He  is  always  an  outsider.  Only  a  Hindu  born 
can  sugRCst  the  homely  phraseology,  the  racy  expressions, 
the  forceful  illustration,  can  determine  nice  points  of  idiom, 
and  can  di.itii}guish  between  ideas  universally  understood 
and  those  which  arc  only  the  property  of  the  5Ch<^r. 
The  large  amount  of  literary  work  which  the  earlier  genera- 
tions of  missiooarics  got  through  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
then  it  was  the  custom  of  each  mission  to  have  its  permanent 
native  munshi,  who  was  always  at  band  as  a  rclcrcc  and 
helper. 

'4.  The  classes  of  literature  needed.  It  is  coming  to  be 
more  and  more  clearly  seai  and  accepted  by  all  who  are 
competent  to  form  an  opinion,  that  no  mere  translation  of 
a  Western  book,  however  excellent,  can  go  far  to  influence 
the  people  of  India.  Their  thoughts  are  cast  into  an 
altogether  dificrent  mould  from  our  own.  Tntnslatioiis 
from  English  arc  about  as  far  away  from  appealing  to 
Hindu  minds  and  touching  Hindu  hearts  as  translations 
of  Egyptian  and  As.syrian  texts  are  from  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  England  of  to-day.  \Vc  must  not  ignore 
the  profound  cfl'cct  of  differentiation  produced  by  India's 
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jt.000  >-cars  of  comparative  isolation.  Sit  down  and  try  to 
render  a  page  of  PitHcA  into  some  other  European  language, 
or  to  give  a  version  of  one  of  Tom  Hood's  punning  poems, 
and  note  how  entirely  the  fun  and  interest  of  the  thing  is 
lost.  That  is  very  like  the  effect  of  ordinary  translations 
{rom  English  into  the  Indian  vernaculars  The  words  are 
tbcrc.  the  meaning  of  the  sentences  is  correctly  rendered, 
but  the  same  emotions  arc  not  stirred.  The  only  possible 
n-ay  to  effect  the  desired  end  is  to  let  the  ideas  of  the 
or^nal  sink  into  the  mind,  and  then  to  produce  an  entirely 
new  work,  adopting  perhaps  a  different  arrangement,  and 
selecting  different  illustrations,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the 
Indian  reader.  So  ilucA  a  mother  adapt  a  storj'  to  the 
requirements  of  her  three- year-old  child.  So  arc  Bibic 
incidents  transformed  when  told  by  a  skilful  preacher  in 
an  Indian  baiaar. 

'  But  although  translations  from  English  arc  of  but  little 
value,  a  good  work  produced  in  one  vernacular  of  India 
can  sometimes  be  rendered  with  ea^c  and  advantage  into 
another  vernacular  because  the  types  of  thought  and 
langui^c  are  the  same.  The  literary  missionary  ought 
therefore  to  keep  himself  informed  of  books  which  have 
proved  successful  in  other  languages  of  India.  Abstracts 
of  theiD  can  be  made  for  him  by  native  a-ssistants,  and 
if  approved,  those  same  assistants  can  produce  complete 
traiulations.  Thus  what  is  done  well  in  one  part  of  India 
will  not  be  lost  upon  other  parts. 

'(i)  If  vernacular  Christian  literature  is  to  be  a  power  in 
India,  it  must  get  altogether  away  from  the  influence 
of  the  vernacular  Bible  and  of  the  verbiage  of  English 
books.  The  models  of  style  and  presentation  must  be  the 
language  as  spoken  by  the  Hindus  themselves,  as  used  in 
Hindu  newspapers  and  Hindu  popular  books.  The  writers 
must  take  the  pure  molten  thought  of  Christian  truth  and 
pour  it  into  Indian  moulds  to  solidify  there.  When  pre- 
sented thus  it  will  be  welcomed  by  every  earnest  Hindu 
and  begin  to  exert  a  due  influence  in  the  land. 
'  (3)  Special  attention  should  be  devoted  to  the  production 
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of  good  periodical  literature — both  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. However  ably  a  subject  may  be  treated  to  a  book, 
comp.iralively  few  have  the  interest  to  purchase  it  or  the 
ptTScverance  to  read  it  through.  One  of  the  most  itn* 
portant  tasks  if  we  would  lead  India  to  Christ  is  to 
keep  Christianity  constantly  in  evidence  before  Hindus, 
10  present  it  to  them  daily  in  fresh  lights  and  in  new 
relations  to  life,  so  that  it  may  be  a  constant  source  of 
surprise,  instruction  and  healthful  stimulus.  This  can 
best  be  done  by  means  of  magazines  and  newspapers, 
which  always  come  to  the  reader  with  something  fresh, 
and  in  which  the  relation  of  Christianity  is  exhibited 
towards  the  questions  of  the  day  which  are  engaging^^ 
people's  minds.  ^H 

*  (3)  Flvery  endeavour  must  be  used  to  make  the  literature 
provided  pay  its  own  expenses— at  least  for  printing, 
publication,  and  circulation.  This  will  place  it  on  a  sound 
commercial  basis,  and  prove  a  test  (I  will  not  say  of  thej 
intrinsic  worth,  but)  of  the  general  acceptability  of  tbi 
literature.' 

$0  tu  Mr.  Rice,  but  in  this  connection,  and  as  illustrative  ' 
of  the  incalculable  influence  of  the  right  kind  of  Christiaa, 
literature,  we  adduce  two  examples  from  the  report  of  the 
Bombay  Decennial  Conference.     The  firsi  was  given  by" 
the  Kcv.  G.  P.  Taylor,  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Mission 
Ahmedabad : — 

■More  than  fifty  years  ago,  the  veteran  missionaries  of 
the  London  Mission  were  sadly  and  anxiously  questioning 
whether  tlicy  should  not  abandon  this  mission-^cld,  when 
lo!  two  Hindus  appeared  at  the  gates  of  Surat,  inquiring 
for  the  missionary's  house.  They  had  come  from  a  village 
a  hundred  miles  to  the  north,  and  as  the  warrant  for  their 
coming  showed  the  tracts  they  had  been  reading,  which 
invited  all  who  might  wish  to  learn  further  about  Christ 
to  visit  the  missionaries  in  person.  These  two  men  stated 
that  in  their  distri4:t  many  were  reading  Christian  books, 
that  there  was  a  large  sphere  of  labour  open  among 
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villagers,  and  ihat  they  themselves  would  gladly  receive 
baptism.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  first  mission  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Mahi.  the  parent  of  the  present  mtsston 
with  its  two  thotisand  converts.' 
1  The  other  was  from  the  experience  of  the  Rev.  W.  Haigh 
of  Mysore,  whose  literary  work  has  perhaps  attained  most 

I  nearly  to  the  ideal : — 
*  For  some  years  past  I  have  had  charge  of  a  Canareie 
paper,  called  the  VrtttanSa  Patrike.  Every  Thursday 
morning  we  send  forth  from  our  little  press  an  issue  varying 
from  i^ico  to  3,oco.  It  is  a  bona  fide  newspaper  that  wc 
publish,  and  every  copy  is  sold.  Wc  discuss  all  the  leading 
topics  of  the  day  in  as  frank  and  fresh  a  way  as  we  know 
how,  and  always  from  the  distinctively  Christian  standpoint. 
People  quite  understand  that  now,  and  buy  th^r  paper, 
knowing  what  they  will  find.  In  cvcrj'  issue  we  try  to 
carry  to  the  people  an  urgent  call  to  religious  concern,  and 
that  part  of  the  paper  is  as  much  appreciated  as  any.  We 
do  not  mince  matters ;  while  spciiking  always  with  the 
greatest  possible  kindness  and  respect,  wc  speak  always 
with  unhesitating  candour.  Now  this  paper  b  doing  much 
useful  pioneer  work-  We  have  only  a  limited  number  of 
evangelists,  and  they  by  no  means  cover  the  area  within 
which  wc  arc  working.  Hut  the  newspaper  goes  to  scores 
of  villages  which  the  preacher  cannot  at  present  visit,  and 
is  doing  its  work  in  a  way  that  makes  us  devoutly  th.tnkrul. 
Some  time  ago  I  went  to  a  village  where  no  missionary  had 
ever  been  before.  After  some  inquiry  I  found  the  head 
mao  of  the  place  and  .sat  down  to  have  a  chat  with  him. 
He  was  a  fine  old  num.  ik>i  educated,  but  otherwise  well 
fitted  to  be  a  leader  among  his  fellows.  I  asked  him  if  any 
ooe  in  the  village  could  read.  "Only  one  man,"  was  his 
reply :  "  I  have  engaged  a  Ihahman  to  teach  the  boys  of 
the  village-"  This  led  me  to  remark  on  the  advantages 
of  education,  if,  for  nothing  else,  yet  at  least  for  making 
tbem  acquainted  with  all  that  goes  on  in  the  world.  "Oh. 
we  get  to  know  that.  On  market-days  wc  hear  a  good 
deal  from  different  people,  and  besides  that  there  ts  another 
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way."  "What  is  that?"  I  inquired.  "Why.  sir,  ever>" 
Friday  evening,  about  this  time,  a  newspaper  comes  to 
our  villapc.  It  is  called  the  Vritlanta  Patrike,  and  I  have 
myself  paid  the  subscription  for  it."  "  Kut  what  good  is 
such  a  paper  to  you?"  I  asked.  "Why,"  said  he,  "when 
it  comes  I  take  it  to  the  schoolmaster,  and  a  boy  goes 
round  to  tell  the  neighbours.  After  a  while  they  all  come 
together  and  sit  down  under  that  great  tree,  as  many  as 
thirty  or  forty."  "  Then,'  said  1,  "  do  )'OU  have  it  all  read 
through  that  night?'  "No,"  he  answered;  "there  is 
a  great  deal  in  the  paper,  and  besides,  we  h.ive  great  talks 
about  everything  it  tells  us-  We  generally  meet  five  or 
six  times  before  finishing  one  paper,  and  then  we  are  ready 
for  the  next!"  The  man  had  no  idea  who  I  was,  and 
I  encouraged  him  to  talk  freely.  "  What  sort  of  things  are 
there  in  this  Vrtltaiila  Patrike  ? "  I  inquired.  "  All  sorts 
of  tilings,  sir.  Tlicie  is  an  almanac  every  week,  and  wc 
always  see  what  arc  tlic  market  prices  in  Mysore  and 
Bangalore.  Then  it  explains  all  thai  the  Sirkar  is  doii^, 
and  sometimes  tells  the  Sirkar  that  it  is  making  mistake*." 
"Is  that  all?"  1  gently  persisted.  "No;  it  says  a  great 
many  things  about  our  customs.  It  is  always  telling  us 
that  idolatr>'  is  false,  and  we  have  great  talks  about  that; 
and  every  week  there  is  something  about  a  Great  Guru, 
called  Jesus  Christ.  The  paper  says  that  He  is  everybody's 
Guru.  We  have  read  a  great  deal  about  Him.  He  did  a  lot 
of  wonderful  things,  and  He  was  very  kind  to  those  who 
were  in  trouble.'"  Then,  growing  confident,  he  continued: 
"Do  you  know  .anything  about  this  Jesus  Swami,  sir?"  The 
way  was  opened  for  my  message,  and  I  was  able  to  deliver 
it  to  people  who  had  been  well  prepared  for  it  by  previous 
reading  and  discussions.  This  is  just  one  illustration  of  the 
work  that  may  be  done  by  a  Christian  vernacular  news* 
paper.' 


CHAPTER    XI 


INDIA  IN   1895 

We  have  passed  in  review  the  main  feature!!  of  ttic  work 
carried  on  in  Inilin  by  the  Society  during  a  century,  and 
have  tried  to  realize  in  some  degree  Uic  chief  results  attained. 
How  far  has  Christianity  transformed  Hindu  life  and 
thought,  and  in  what  respects  docs  the  India  of  Victoria, 
Queen  and  Hmpress,  differ  from  the  India  of  George  III  ? 
Most  of  those  great  forces  enumerated  in  Chapter  1  as 
hostile  to  Christianity,  are  still  operative  in  deadly 
antagonism  to  the  Gospel.  And  yet  upon  them  all  to 
aomc  extent  the  Gospel  has  exerted  a  transforming  jxjwer. 
Considered  in  themselves  as  they  work  to-day,  these  forces 
wouU  appear  to  show  that  very  little  has  yet  been  achieved 
by  the  Gospel.  Contrasted  in  1^9.^  with  what  they  were 
in  1795-  ihey  seem  hardly  more  than  shadows  of  their 
former  selves. 

India  to-day  is  as  near  to  us  as  France  was  to  our  great 
giaodfatherf.  Steamships  and  all  the  marvellous  facilities 
for  transit,  tlie  telegraph  and  all  the  accompanying  develop- 
ments of  communication,  modern  habits  of  travel,  news- 
papers and  books,  tlie  enormous  increase  of  the  civil  and 
military  establishments,  the  more  frequent  furloughs  of 
missionaries,  and  the  constant  visitation  of  India  by  many 
difTcrent  classes  of  Englishmen — all  these  variously  effective 
influences  have  tended  to  draw  Kngland  and  India  together 
in  a  way  that  a  century  ago  was  absolutely  unthinkable. 

la  1 795  there  were  in  India,  of  the  army  of  modern 
outtioaaries,  only  two — the  great  pioneer,  William  Carey, 
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and  his  coadjutor,  Thomas ;  in  1895  there  were  over  ooe 
thousand.  At  that  time  there  were  no  converts;  in  1895 
the  ntimbers  were  600,000,  But  this  method  of  contrast  is 
very  imperfect,  and  as  apt  to  mislead  as  to  instruct.  It  is 
not  the  number  of  workers  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  converts 
on  the  other,  which  is  all-important.  The  point  of  supreme 
moment  is  how  far  tlic  iove  of  Jeaus  Christ  has  won  the 
heart  of  India,  how  far  the  mind  of  that  vast  continent 
with  its  250,000.000  has  come  under  the  controlling  sway 
and  inspiration  of  the  words  of  Jesus.  These  are  questions 
which  do  not  admit  of  exact  and  exhaustive  reply,  and  yet 
the  reply  given  determines  to  a  large  extent  how  widely 
and  in  what  momentous  respects  the  India  of  to-day  differs 
from  the  India  of  Clivc  and  Warren  Hastings. 

Many  men,  each  well  acquainted  with  India,  might  give 
varying  replies  to  investigations  of  this  kind.  We  are 
concerned  mainly  with  the  India  of  to-day  as  a  land  in 
which  the  Gospel  has  been  preached  and  lived  throughout 
a  century  bj'  devoted  men  and  women — but  only  by  scores 
when  there  ought  to  have  been  thousands.  With  at)  this 
consecrated  life  and  work  and  experience  behind,  what  is 
India's  outlook  for  the  second  century  of  Christian  life 
and  witness  ?  Let  the  late  Mr.  Edwin  Lewis  of  Bcllary. 
than  whom  none  was  more  competent  to  judge,  answer 
this  great  question  for  us ; — 

*  India  to-day  is  a  very  diflerent  country  from  the  India 
when  the  British  first  became  acquainted  with  it  There 
were  then  many  kings,  great  and  small;  some  ruling 
benignly  in  their  own  domain,  others  ruling  tyrannically 
in  their  kingdoms ;  great  jealousy  prevailed ;  jealousies  led 
to  feuds,  to  wars ;  and  there  was  constant  turmoil  amongst 
the  people.  There  was  no  homogeneity  amongst  the 
various  races  in  the  land  ;  no  feeling  of  patriotism  in  any 
heart.  The  strongest  held  sway,  the  weak  were  oppressed ; 
the  most  clever  exerted  power,  the  gentle  became  slaves. 
Some  of  the  tribea  which  originally  possessed  the  land, 
valiant  but  weak  in  numbers,  fled  to  the  hill  fortresses  and 
the  jungles-    To-day  almost  the  whole  country  is  under 
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British  sway;  British  law  prevails;  justice  is  meted  to 
all  classes  with  impartial  hand.  Peoples  of  different  races, 
different  customs,  different  languages,  different  religions 
aad  traditions,  the  strong  and  the  weak  ;  the  vigorous 
tribes  in  the  North-Wcst  Pro%-inccs,  the  millions  of  Bengal, 
the  masses  in  Central  and  South  India — Hindus,  Muham* 
madans,  Parsees,  Drav-idians,  and  Hill  tribes — all  find  equal 
protection  as  subjects  of  a  benign,  paternal  Government, 
ftfld  are  learning  under  the  liberal  measures  of  that  Govern* 
ment  to  become  patriots,  and  to  desire  great  things  for 
their  country. 

'  The  Brahmans,  who,  in  the  great  classic  language  of  the 
[teople,  arc  the  "  gods  of  the  earth,"  who  for  ages  held  the 
keys  of  learning  and  supreme  priestly  power  ;  the  Rajputs, 
■  sons  of  kings,"  born  for  warfare,  with  thdr  strength  and 
pride  of  arms ;  the  Varisya,  created  for  trade,  endowed 
with  special  power  for  commerce;  the  Sudras,  born  from 
the  feet  of  Brahma,  made  to  serve,  to  toil  in  licld  and 
factory ;  the  Outcaslcs.  scarcely  to  be  acknowledged  as 
men,  but  rather  classed  with  the  beasts  of  the  field  : 
— all  alike  arc  the  subjects  of  our  Queen,  our  fellow  sub- 
jects, with  equal  rights,  all  eligible  for  posts  of  honour  and 
responsibility. 

'Not  a  few  of  the  best  sons  of  Britain  have  laboured, 
and  are  labouring,  for  the  permanent  good  of  the  land,  as 
administrators,  magistrates,  judges,  engineers,  medical 
men,  educationists,  and  merchants  :  they  dcscr\'c  our  praise 
and  esteem.  There  are  in  India.  States,  some  larger  and 
some  smaller,  ruled  by  their  own  native  princes ;  but  so 
great  is  British  influence  in  the  land,  that  even  in  such 
States  British  rule  is  regarded  as  the  ideal ;  and  inde- 
perwlcnt  rulers  profess  to  follow  it,  however  far  they  fall 
short  in  administering  it. 

'  Another  change,  still  more  radical,  and  fuller  of  pro- 
mise of  good  and  great  things,  has  begun  and  made  great 
progress  in  India ;  another  kingdom  has  been  esublisbcd, 
another  King  has  entered  and  laid  His  gracious  hand  upon 
the  land  and  claimed  the  people  as  His  own.    He  is 
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working  through  His  servants  to  bring  the  people  into 
loving  fellowship  with  Him.nnd  happy,  cheerful  submission 
to  His  will.  Chunder  Sen,  the  late  great  leader  of  the 
Brahmo  Somaj,  expressed  his  view  of  the  influence  of 
Christianity  in  his  couiuiy  in  these  words : — "  VVc  breathe, 
think,  feci,  move  in  a  Christian  atmosphere,  under  the 
influence  of  Christi.in  education :  the  whole  of  native 
society  is  awakened,  enlighlened,  reformed."  And  again 
he  said,  "  Our  hearts  have  been  touched,  conquered,  sub- 
jugated by  a  superior  power,  and  that  power  ii  Christ. 
Chrijit  rules  British  India,  and  not  ihc  British  (jovcm- 
menl.  England  has  sent  us  a  tremendous  moral  force. 
in  the  life  and  character  of  that  mighty  prophet,  to 
conquer  and  hold  this  vast  empire.  None  but  Jesus 
ever  deserved  this  bright,  this  precious  diadem — India 
— and  Christ  shall  have  il" 

'There  are  to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  India  very  old 
and  elaborately  carved  Hindu  temples.  The  most  sacred 
of  them  arc  surrounded  with  a  high  wall  to  guard  them: 
and  many  of  them  have  high  towers.  No  stranger  i^ 
allowed  to  enter  in  ;  tlie  sliadow  of  a  foreigner  ivould  [wo- 
fanc  it.  The  numerous  priests  have  a  personal  interest 
in  maintaining  the  sacrcdness  of  the  buildings,  and  (hey 
guard  their  preserves  with  jealous  care.  I  have  at  different 
times  made  friends  of  some  who  have  authority  in  the 
temples,  and  gained  entrance.  Having  crossed  the  h^h 
threshold  of  a  temple  we  come  to  an  open  courtyard,  in 
which  may  be  seen  men  sitting  about,  talking,  rcadii^, 
a  few  bathing  at  the  sacred  well.  I'ast  the  courtyard  are 
numerous  shrines,  palkis  in  which  the  gods  are  taken  in 
procession,  gongs,  bells,  lamps,  drums,  many  sif[ns  of  reli- 
gious ceremonial,  the  paraphernalia  of  worship:  further 
on  is  "  the  holy  of  holits,"  in  which  is  placed  the  image  of 
the  god.  a  distant  peep  of  which  is  all  that  a  stranger  can 
be  privileged  to  gain.  The  whole  place  and  its  surround- 
ings are  consecrated.  As  I  walk  round  and  come  out 
from  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  1  feel  an  involuntary 
sigh  of  sadness.    The  place  is  called  an  abode  of  God. 
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y  idols  are  there,  'tis  true;   but  God  dwellcth  not 
there. 

*  Such  a  temple  is  a  picture  of  Hindu  society,  of  the  hc^rt 
•^of  Hindu   life.     Hindu   society  is  guarded    by  the  high, 

thick,  strong  wall  of  omte ;  around  it  is  the  air  of  cxclu- 
sivcncss.  At  the  doors  are  the  guardians,  not  a  few  who 
have  stood  to  their  posts  for  ages;  they  give  way  before 

I  DO  force,  >"ield  to  no  fear.    The  door  is  only  open  to  friends. 
I  am  thankful  that  I  have  been  able  to  gain  admission  at 
]cast  into  some  of  the  secret  chambers,  and  there  I  have 
Ibund  very  much  human  nature  ;  love  has  called  forth  love 
in  response,  and  heart  has  spoken  to  heart.     In  the  inner 
temple   of   Hindu  society  there  are  gods   many,   formed 
after  their  own  desires— pride  of  race,  selhshnets,  love  of 
cue,   superstition,    deceit,   .tubtic    philosophy,   asceticism, 
idolatry  with  all  its  proud  and  foolish  ceremonials.     If  this 
were  swept  and  garnished,  if  the  evil  were  all  taken  away, 
the  idols  abolishod,  if  the  pure  light  of  God's  truth,  the 
incense  of  obedience,  the  treasures  of  love  were  brought 
in,  if  Christ  were  here,  if  God  reigned  supreme,  what  a 
beauteous  temple  this  would  be ! 
^L     'It  is  to  bring  about  this  glorious  transformation  that 
^"we,  in  Christ's  name,  labour  in  India.     It  is  not  a  hopeless 
I      task,  for  it  is  Christ's ;   we  arc  His  messengers.  He  is  the 
^ft  Saviour.    But — 

^^     •  1.  There  are  still  multitudes  of  orthodox,  thorough- 
going Hindus,  full  of  faith  in  the  gods,  imbued  with  a 
pantheistic  philosophy,  always  cng^cd  in  religious  ritual, 
learned  in  the  Vcdas,  verses  from  which  arc  ever  flowing  from 
^^  their  lips;  they  are  almost  unapproachable,  their  manner 
^nays,*'Come  not  near  to  me.  for  I  am  holier  than  thou;" 
^Mb^  speak  of  themselves  83  like  the  bcitutiful  lotus  flower 
^^^TDWtog  out  of  the   mud    in    the    lake,  but  unculti^'ated. 
These  men  are  found  all  over  the  country,  and  they  have 
great  influence. 

*  3.  There  is  another  class,  the  *'  educated."  the  "  cnlight- 
eoed,"  the  "progressive  "class,  increasing  from  year  to  year, 
destined  to  exert  a  tremendous  influence  in  Hindu  society. 
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A  most  importanl  and  critical  part  of  the  battlc-grouad 
of  the  next  century  wil!  be  where  we  meet  with  the  ad- 
vanced, enlightened,  reforming  parly  of  young  India.  This 
body  is  composed  of  men  of  undoubted  ability:  educated  in 
English,  who  have  broken  aituy  from  most  of  the  super- 
stitions, though  not  the  vices  of  the  Hindus,  who  do  not 
want  to  be  in  bondage  to  any  man  or  to  any  cr«cd ;  they 
have  breathed  the  fresh  air  of  Western  thought,  and  are 
elated  with  the  first  experience  of  liberty ;  they  arc  bc- 
ginnint*  to  feel  the  impulses  of  patriotism,  arc  seeking  to 
become  statesmen  and  leaders  ;  they  sec  and  acknowledge 
the  value  of  character,  and  have  an  ambition  to  become 
men  of  character.  Many  of  them  have  learned  much  from 
their  contact  with  Europeans  and  Christian  missionario 
amongst  them.  They  arc  men  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
know:  there  is  much  in  them  we  admire,  much  we  would 
correct ;  we  have  a  great  aflcction  for  them,  and  desire  for 
them  the  best  blessings,  The  question  is  asked,  "  Need 
we  trouble  about  evangelizing  them  ?  Are  they  not  veiy 
well  off  as  they  arc  ?  "  1  have  never  seen  one  of  them  who, 
in  my  Judgment,  would  not  have  been  an  inexpressibly 
belter  and  stronger  and  purer  maji  if  he  had  been  a 
follower  of  Jesus.  Our  hearts  yearn  for  such;  and  we 
believe  that  our  Lord  loves  them,  and  longs  to  save 
them. 

*  .^s  a  class  they  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  wish  to 
become  Christians— there  arc  some  individual  cxceptioftt. 
They  are  not  as  a  body  hostile  to  missionaries,  are  not 
opposed  to  our  work ;  some  of  them  seem  to  approve  of 
our  trying  to  bring  into  the  Christian  fold  the  outcastc 
and  down-trodden  classes;  they  join  with  us  readily  in 
pliilanthropic  and  educational  work.  They  do  not  con- 
sider themselves  in  danger  of  becoming  Christians ;  they 
resist,  scoff  at  efforts  made  to  bring  them  to  Christ ;  tbey 
say,  "Jesus  may  well  be  to  the  English  people  what  Hindu 
sages  have  been  and  are  to  us  Hindus ;  but  we  do  not  need 
Him."  They  do  not  wildly,  foolishly,  and  with  the  zeal 
of  bigots  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  good  they  sec  in  the 
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Christian  religion ;  they  are  eager  to  discover  »imtlv 
good  things  in  Hinduism,  aod  to  absorb  tato  their  religion 
many  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ.  Hinduism  has  great 
absorbing  power;  and  Uicse  men  will  try  to  read  into 
Hinduisni  what  they  have  learned  from  Christianity ;  and 
will  give  out  a*  from  Hindu  sources  precious  treasures  they 

,  have  received  from  Christ's  stordiouse. 

P  'These  men  are  not  at  present  a  Ui^  host,  but  are 
increasing  from  year  to  year  ;  they  arc  strong,  inilucntial ; 
as  enemies  they  will  be  formidable  ;  if  they  become  Chris- 
tians as  friends  and  allies,  they  will  be  as  a  band  of  the 
angels  of  the  Lord.  They  stand  in  the  very  front,  in 
the  h^hcst  places  of  the  battle-ground  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  century.  The  best  blood,  the  divincst  skill, 
the  finest  and  most  consecrated  talent,  the  largest  hearts, 
the  most  Christlike  men  in  our  churches  at  home  may 
well  be  employed  for  this  portion  of  the  ficld- 

'If  these,  which  may  be  called  the  high  places,  the 
fortresses,  be  won  for  Christ,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
warfare  is  accomplished — the  wide-stretching  battle-ground 

Its  bej-ood.  The  greater,  if  not  the  most  important  part 
of  the  whole  field  is  amongst  the  masses  of  the  people,  the 
caste  people,  in  their  town  life  and  in  their  village  homes. 
Wlagc  life  is  simple,  and  may  become  very  sweet ;  the 
homes  of  the  masses  may  be  made  ver>-  peaceful.  If  the 
men  are  Christians  and  the  women  followers  of  Jesus,  and 
the  children  are  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord,  homes  will  be  tnin.<iformcd,  village  and  town 
life  will  be  beautiful.  We  believe  this  is  God's  will ;  it  is 
possible  through  Christ ;  in  and  through  Him  alone.  This 
is  the  Christian  ideal ;  the  aim  of  our  warfare  is  to  set  up 
the  bright  lamp  of  truth  in  every  home,  the  Saviour  in 
every  heart,  the  kingdom  of  God  in  every  village. 

k    '  Buddhist  legends  say  that  all  nature  budded  into  spring, 

"^and  a  thrill  of  joy  reached  every  animated  being,  that  the 
blind  saw  and  the  dumb  spake,  that  prisoners  were  set 
free,  and  the  flames  of  hell  extinguished,  and  a  mighty 
sound  of  music  arose  from  heaven  and  earth,  when  a 
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human  soul  so  pure  and  holy,  and  thus  filled  with  an 
almost  infinite  compn.'ision  as  Buddha,  began  its  life  in 
the  body.  But  the  Buddha  whom  India  has  known  for 
ages  did  not  give  any  great  hope  to  mankind  ;  he  did  not 
bring  to  his  followers  any  faith  in  the  heavenly  Father. 
His  doctrine  early  gathered  around  it  gross  superstitions ; 
it  degenerated  into  senseless  idolatry ;  it  developed  uselesi 
asceticism  and  ccclcsiasticiam ;  it  was  accompanied  with 
the  most  mechanical  routine  service  instead  of  a  free,  moral, 
and  spiritual  life.  Wherever  Christ  comes  the  wilderness 
and  the  solitary  place  are  glad ;  ihc  dc:>crt  rejoices  and 
blossoms  as  the  rose.' 
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'Is  not  ihb  tlie  bu  that  I  hftvedioatnl  lo  1mm  tbt  bco&oTvickedank 
to  imdo  the  buidi  al  the  yoke,  and  lo  \n  the  i>p[>ieMcd  go  ficc,  and  that  jt 
limk  tTcty  Tokc  1  U  It  lint  ta  <ln1  iliy  liiotd  in  th«  hunKiv,  nod  ihai  ibot 
brinE  the  poor  Ihit  ate  caM  out  to  thy  houae  t  whm  thou  ict«t  the  inl;<<l. 
Ibu  thou  caver  him ;  and  that  thou  hide  not  thytcU  (lom  ihtnc  ons  Bcsh  '?— 
I«*.  Wtl.  6.  7. 

'  The  tpiiit  of  the  Lonl  CM  i*  upon  loc :  becanfc  Ihe  Lonl  hath  mwjIkkH 
tne  10  preach  good  tidiii£»  unto  ihe  niMk;  be  baih  tent  me  u  bind  op  Ai 
brokenbcaitcd,  to  proclaim  litxrty  to  the  upilrci,  aad  ih«  opening  «f  tit 
friun  lo  llicm  Ihut  sre  \io\au\ ;  to  iirociaim  the  icccptible  year  o(  tlM  l«rd. 
and  the  day  «f  vcngmucc  of  our  Godi  to  cnmforl  all  thjt  monm.*— IXa. 
Ixi.  I.  J. 


'Th«  ealiunniaied  miniiteT  had  10  ba  bmavtitei  hi*  poor  flodk,  hk 
dangeroui  prcichini;  hail  to  mllghlened  ihero,  the  leuons  of  UbmbU  aod 
liU  hatcil  licethicn  hid  Miik  to  deep  in  tlicir  mind*,  that,  by  the  totineay 
of  the  clergyman,  nnd  rreo  of  the  uvtrnxn,  the  maiim*  of  th«  Goipd  of 
pence  wcic  upon  ihcii  lipt  in  ihc  nidit  of  rebellion,  and  latraincd  tbeii  band* 
when  no  other  furce  wxi  pmcnt  10  rcjitil  ihcm.  "  We  will  lake  bo  Ufe,"  laid 
ihey,  "  for  our  [iitlurt  tnutihl  ua  not  to  take  thsl  vihlch  we  cianoi  git«." 
a  memorable  [iccutiarity  to  be  fonnd  in  no  other  paugc  of  bcgio  trarfare 
within  the  Weit  Indiui  Seat.'— Hknrv  UNOuultAH'l  Sjiecch  in  the  tloMe 
of  Common^  June  i.  iSa^. 

'The  Miitlonary  Smiih't  cmc  beconic  a  watchwonl  and  a  raUyia);  ay 
Willi  nil  the  triciidt  of  icti|;iouj  liberty,  as  well  u  the  escniks  of  Writ  laAu 
(lavciy.  The  meuurn  of  the  nbolitlonint  nil  over  Ihe  coomry  became  note 
bold  arid  drcidoi,  a>  Ihcir  prlncljilct  cominaiiilcd  a  innre  ip-iieral  and  watiMt 
voncutrencc.  All  uaw  thil  at  the  fcllen  ui  the  ilave  a  blow  waa  al  Icn^h 
(truck  which  muit,  if  followcil  up,  make  them  fall  off  hi*  limb>  for  ever.'— 
The  IJtmtrara  Mariyr.  p,  j  1 7. 

'Hear  it  and  hnil  it;   the  cail 
Inland  10  itli/id  i)[olon);: 
Ubtrtyl   liberty-  all 

Join  in  thai  jubilee  >on|t.' 

'Hark!   "ti*  the  chiltlrcn's  hoiannahi  that  ring  1 
HukI   ihey  are  (icemen,  whote  foice*  unhel 
While  England,  tlic  IndU't,  mil  Africa  «lng, 
"Anient   hallelujah"  to  "Let  there  be  light!"' 

JAULS    MoKtCUMtHV. 
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CHAPTKR    XII 

THE  MISSION  TO  TOBAGO  AND  TKINIDAD 

The  Report  for  1798  contained  ihU  p>ar.-igraph : 
'A  mission  to  the  poor  blacks  in  Jamaica  has  cngagcil 
much  of  our  attention  ;  and,  though  circumstances  have 
defeiTcd  hs  tinal  execution,  it  continues  among  the  objects 
we  have  in  view.'  The  occupation  of  Jamaica  remained 
among  the  objects  'in  view*  for  many  years.  This  was 
due  partly  to  the  difTicuhica  attending  the  Mart  of  a  new- 
mission,  but  also  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  Wcsleyans  had, 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  tiken  up 
work  in  that  island.  In  1S07  a  mission  was  begun  in 
Dcmarara,  but  before  telling  the  story  of  that  movement 
it  is  needful  to  briefl)'  sketch  the  attempts  made  to  gain 
a  footing  in  Tobago  and  Trinidad. 

The  Report  for  1808  states:  '  It  has  long  been  in  the 
contemplatioa  of  the  Society  to  send  missionaries  to  the 
negroes  in  the  West  India  Islands.  Few,  perlui>s,  of  all 
the  children  of  Adam  can  have  a  stronger  claim  on  our 
benevolence  than  those  unhappy  people,  who  have  been 
cruelly  torn  from  their  native  country  and  dearest  con- 
nections, the  victims  of  violence  and  avarice.  The  abolition 
€»f  the  slave  trade,  an  event  in  which,  with  millions  of  our 
fellow  subjects,  we  sincerely  rejoice,  seems  to  promise 
a  fairer  praspect  than  before  for  the  evangelizing  our  sable 
brethren.  A  kind  disposition  to  ameliorate  their  condition 
has  appeared  in  man)'  worthy  planters,  some  of  whom 
have  expressed  a  readiness  not  only  to  permit  but  to 
encourage  the  labours  of  missionaries  among  them.' 
H  The  Committee  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  Tobago 
H  had  in  1799  published  a  report  in  which  they  affirmed  the 
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— ror  legislative  councils  or  tlut  day — extraordioary  opiniofl 
that  endeavour  should  be  mndc  '  to  instil  into  the  minds 
of  the  negroes  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality,'  and 
that  immediate  mea<)Ufc<i  should  be  taken  '  to  pi'ovidc  such 
a  number  of  missionaries  as  the  legislature  may  judge 
necessary  for  that  purpose '.'  In  consequence  of  this,  in 
February,  iSoX,  Mr.  Richard  Elliott  was  sent  to  labour 
among  the  30,000  negroes  of  Tobago.  He  was  allowed  by 
some  of  the  principal  planters  to  preach  to  the  n<«;n>cs  on 
their  estates,  and  he  conducted  services  in  tlic  town  of 
Scarborough.  He  was  at  first  greatly  encouraged  in  his 
work.  His  wife  joined  him  in  January,  1809,  having 
previously  acquired  'an  art  which  may  render  her  useful 
among  the  female  slaves,  and  at  the  same  lime  lessen  the 
great  expense  likely  to  be  incurred  by  this  mission'.' 

In  May.  1H08.  Mr.  Elliott  was  joined  by  a  colleague, 
Mr.  Isaac  I'urkis.  For  a  time  he  was  wcl!  received  by 
many  of  the  negroes,  and  by  some  of  the  planters,  but  it  is 
curious  indeed  in  the  Report  for  tXio  to  read  this  sentence 
from  one  of  his  letters :  '  It  has  even  been  proposed  to  the 
Council  and  Assembly  of  Tobago  that  a  salary  should  be 
allowed  me  by  the  colony:  and  although  my  friends  have 
failed  in  their  kind  efTorts  for  this  purpose,  yet  perhaps 
their  wishes  m-iy  eventually  be  accomplished  \'  This 
sentence  further  illustrates  the  tentative  condition  of  the 
home  admini.stratioR,  and  the  persistence  with  which  at 
this  epoch  the  Directors  impressed  upon  their  missionaries 
the  duty  of  securing  at  all  hazards,  if  possible,  local  support.^ 
Mr.  Purkis  W.13  rcciUcd  to  England  in  June,  iKio,  and 
ittti  the  Directors  decided  to  abandon  the  Tobago^ 
Mission  on  the  ground  of  expense,  'the  neces.<taries  of  lif 
being  purchasable  only  at  an  enormous  rate,'  and  theJ 
pecuniary  assistance  rendered  by  the  planters  not  being' 
equ.il  to  their  desires.  The  Roard  had  intended  to  send 
Mr.  Elliott  to  North  America,  but  on  learning  that  in 
May,  i}<i2,  a  chapel  had  been  erected,  and  in  deference  to 
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Hr.  Elliott's  wishes,  they  allon-cd  him  to  stay  at  Tobago 
a  while  longer.  Yet  the  mission  still  hung  fire,  and  in 
March,  1814,  Mr.  Elliott  removed  to  Lc  Rcsouvcnir.  The 
Directors  remark  that  they  will  be  not  unniJling  to  senil 
another  missionary  should  the  inhabitants  be  willing  '  to 
defray  a  pirt  of  the  heavy  expense.' 

With  Mr.  Purkis  there  had  been  sent  out  to  Demerara 
another  missionary'  student,  Thomas  Adam  by  name. 
Failing  to  find  any  useful  opening  in  Demerara  he  went, 
in  August,  ificq,  to  TrinWad  with  letters  of  recommen- 
dation to  some  of  the  residents.  He  conducted  services 
in  the  Freemasons'  Hall  in  Cort  au  Spain,  and  a  sum 
of  £yxi  v!3s  subscribed  towards  the  building  of  a  chapct 
Desirable  as  the  scheme  was.  the  Directors  did  not  con- 
sider this  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  been  sent  out.  and 
urged  him  as  far  as  po<siblc  to  evangelize  the  negroes. 
That  the  Directors  did  not  obstinately  adhere  to  \\\\f  view 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  ultimately  gave  jfjioo  to 
the  chapel  fund :  and  Mr.  Adam  on  his  part  did  all  that 
he  could  to  gain  an  influence  for  good  over  the  negroes. 
The  new  chapel  >vas  opened  in  1H15,  and  Mr.  Adam,  in 
addition  to  his  evangelistic  work,  did  all  in  his  power  to 
educate  his  hearers,  and  to  circulate  Christian  literature 
among  them.  But  the  cost  of  the  mission  in  proportion 
to  the  results  from  it  still  weighed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Directors.  In  i^xft  they  placed  on  record  their  view  that 
a  Director  should  visit  the  West  Indies,  as  Mr.  Campbell 
bad  visited  Africa,  and  for  a  similar  purpose;  and  they 
further  state,  '  Many  of  the  planters  may.  by  personal 
application,  be  induced  to  engage  for  the  support  of  pious 
mechanics  as  the  instructcMV  of  their  slaves  ;  and  that  not 
only  the  present  stations  might  be  rendered  less  burden- 
some to  the  Society,  but  tliat  new  stations  might  be  formed 
which  should  require  Uttle  or  no  financial  sup]K>rt  from 
England.' 

In  March,  1818.  Mr.  James  Mercer  reached  Port  au 
Spain  to  act  as  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Adam,  whose  work 
had  de\xloped  by  itineration  among  the  various  plaota- 
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tions.  One  feature  of  special  interest  was  the  visits  he 
paid  to  600  slaves  who  had  been  captured  in  the  war 
with  the  United  States  in  1813,  set  free,  and  landed  upon 
Trinidad.  Some  of  these  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  United  States,  and  these  co-operated 
in  the  efforts  to  make  it  more  widely  known.  But  in  1818 
the  governor  exacted  from  the  missionaries  a  penalty 
bond  of  jC^co  to  abstain  from  all '  contentious  refutations' 
of  the  tenets  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome. 
Those  who  would  not  sign  this  were  debarred  from  [weach- 
■ng.  Mr.  Adam  signed  it,  'unwilling  that  his  usefulness 
should  be  suspended.'  Mr.  Mercer  declined  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  '  a  virtual  surrender  of  religious  liberty,  and 
of  the  rights  of  nritish  subjects.'  In  this  he  was  upheld 
by  the  Directors,  who  represented  in  a  deputation  to  Earl 
Bathurst  that  while  they  entertained  no  fear  tliat  their 
missionaries  either  publicly  or  priviitely  would  speak  '  oon- 
tcntiously,'  yet  this  action  of  the  governor's  was  a  violation 
of  the  Act  of  Toleration.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Mercer's  chapel 
was  closed,  and  he  retired  for  a  time  to  Demcrara.  The 
governor,  however,  persisted  in  his  high-handed  action, 
and  in  1820  the  Directors  recalled  Mr.  Adam. 

In  1K33  Mr.  Mercer  returned  to  Trinidad  and  preached 
to  the  negroes  on  the  estates  of  Jordan  Hill  and  Cou\'a. 
In  the  hope  of  reviving  and  strengthening  the  mission 
Mr.  Thomas  Dexter  was  sent  out  to  join  him  in  (^23, 
but  he  died  after  a  residence  of  less  than  six  months.  The 
outbreak  in  Demcrara  in  this  year  exerted  a  very  adverse 
influence  for  a  lime  upon  all  missionary  efforts  in  the  West 
Indies.  Mr.  Mercer  was  summoned  before  the  Governor 
of  Trinidad,  but  nothing  could  be  alleged  against  him. 
This  did  not  prevent  all  kinds  of  slander  and  opi>osition, 
due,  as  the  Directors  point  out,  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  missionary.  Finally,  deeming  his  prospects  of  usefulness 
hopeless  for  the  present,  in  iffa^  the  Directors  recalled  him, 
and  the  Trinidad  Mission  came  to  an  end. 


[AuTHORiTin.— RcpomtadLciten:  SnoKf^iMi Maguimt,  i8e7-i|.l 
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In  titO/  the  Soaety  established  n  mission  in  Dcmerara. 
Mr.  H.  H.  PojI,  a  pl:tiiter,  concerned  for  the  spiritual  wcl- 
(art  of  the  slaves  and  cithers  under  his  care,  had  written  to 
the  Directors  urging  them  to  send  out  a  minister,  and 
promisiDg  his  own  protection  and  assistance.  Mr.  John 
Wny,  a  student  at  Gasport,  was  selected  for  this  service. 
He  was  about  twenty-seven  years  old.  not  highl)'  educated 
or  richly  endowed  with  natural  gifts,  but  a  man  of  sterling 
character,  sound  common  sense,  and  truly  Christian  in  spirit. 
He  landed  in  the  colony  February  6,  1808.  The  slave 
trade  has  been  ended  by  a  Bill  passed  in  i^J,  but  slavery 
itself  was  not  yet  abolished  in  Kritish  colonics,  and  as  the 
missionary's  vessel  sailed  into  Dcmerara,  the  last  vessel 
to  import  a  cargo  of  slaves  there  was  sailing  out.  He  was 
received  and  hospitably  entertained  by  Mr.  I'ost  at  Le 
Rcsouvenir,  his  plantation,  some  eight  miles  from  Gcor^ 
Town.  Wray's  work  lay  chiefly  among  Mr.  Post's  negroes, 
and  any  from  neighbouring  estates  who  were  allowed 
to  attend  the  meetings.  Numbers  of  white  and  free 
coloured  persons  came  to  the  services,  many  of  them 
from  considerable  distances.  It  was  only  in  this  way 
that  religious  and  educational  work  could  be  carried  on 
among  the  slaves.  The  local  authorities  were  hostile,  or 
at  least  indifferent  from  the  first.  Many  of  the  planters, 
demoralized  as  masters  always  are  by  the  slavery  from 
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which  they  profit,  feared  the  consequences  of  such  work  as 
Mr,  Wrays.  Moreover,  it  was  only  with  the  goodwill  of 
the  owner  that  anything  could  be  done,  and  this  was  not 
in  many  cases  to  be  had, 

But  Mr.  Post  was  a  tower  of  strcn^b.  A  chapel  capable 
of  holding  600  hearers  was  built,  mainly  at  his  expense 
and  upon  his  land,  the  Directors  contributing  £\<io.  It 
was  opened  September  11,  ItloS.  Mr.  Post  built  also 
a  minister's  house,  expending  on  these  works  over  jC  1,000. 
But  while  there  was  much  latent,  if  little  open,  opposition 
on  the  part  of  planters  and  residents,  there  was  also  some 
sympathy,  for  the  Directors  note  in  1K09  that  £2f>o  had 
been  raised  locally  for  the  support  of  the  mission.  On 
March  6  of  that  year  Mr.  Wray  wrote,  '  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  more  than  150  of  these  poor  ignorant  people 
arc  earnestly  seeking  the  salvation  of  their  souls.'  He  also 
notes  that  many  of  those  who  formerly  '  usually  spent  their 
time  in  drumming,  dancing,  intoxication,  and  other  evils, 
now  employ  their  leisure  time  in  receiving  and  giving 
religious  instruction,  and  in  prayer  and  praise.' 

In  tKo9  Mr.  Adam,  who  had  been  in  Trinidad,  and 
Mr,  Davies  reached  Demerara.  escorting  Miss  Ashford, 
who  became  the  dc\'oted  and  energetic  wife  of  Mr.  Wray. 
Mr.  Davies  took  up  work  in  the  town  of  Stacbrok,  after- 
wards known  more  widely  as  George  Town.  During  1810 
ihc  influence  01  the  mission  steadily  extended.  It  was 
given  to  Mr.  Post  to  begin  the  good  work,  but  not  to 
watch  its  progress.  He  died  in  iSoy,  having  done  what 
he  could  for  the  continuity  of  the  mission  by  securing 
to  the  Society  the  chapel  and  minisler'.t  house  at  Lc 
Rcsouvcnir,  and  by  endowing  it  to  tlic  extent  of  £iQO  per 
»nnum.  The  moral  and  spiritual  force  of  Mr.  Wray's 
work  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  sphere. 
Some  planters  and  overseers  and  residents  were  stirred  up 
to  do  what  they  could  in  their  own  localities,  n^roes  who 
occasionally  attended  the  services  or  school  carried  svhaX 
they  learned  to  other  districts,  and  the  prospect  of  the 
mission  seemed  very  bright  when  the  first  conflict  with  the 
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authorities  occurred.    The  occasioa  for  this  is  set  forth  in 
the  Report  for  1812: — 

■  In  Jamaica  and  tn  some  of  the  other  West  India  colonies, 
the  governors  have  thought  proper  to  issue  proclamations, 
forbidding,  under  severe  penalties,  the  assembling  of  the 
negroes  before  the  hour  of  sun-rising,  or  after  that  of  sun- 
<etting.  This  regulation,  though  professedly  intended 
merely  to  prevent  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  mutiny  or 
rebellion,  vias  found  to  operate  almost  to  the  total  suppres- 
sion of  the  assemblies  of  the  slaves  for  religious  instruction, 
as  the  principal  opportunities  for  that  end  were  from  seven 
to  nine  in  tlie  evening,  after  they  had  done  their  work  ;  that 
part  of  the  Sabbath  in  which  they  are  not  engaged  at 
market  being  totally  insufficient  for  poor  ignorant  negroes, 
who  must  needs  have  line  upon  line,  and  whose  chief 
advantage  was  derived  from  learning  the  catechism,  which. 
as  few  of  tliem  can  read,  must  be  repeated  to  them  again 
and  again.' 

The  Governor  of  Demerara  at  this  time,  Mr.  H.  \V. 
Bcntinck,  issued  this  proclamation  for  the  colony  on 
May  35,  1811.  In  this  action  he  was  following  the  bad 
example  set  him  in  Jam.'uca.  Mr.  Wray  saw  at  once  that 
if  this  proclamation  were  upheld  it  was  fatal  to  his  work. 
Protests  proving  ineffective  with  the  governor,  the  mis- 
sionary acted  with  characteristic  energy  and  sagacity. 
He  sailed  (or  Eni>land  in  the  first  vessel  upon  which  he 
could  secure  a  passage.  His  daughter's  account  of  this 
episode  is  very  graphic : — 

'  My  father  left  hb  Excellency,  and  at  once  proceeded 
to  the  watensi<le  to  look  for  a  ship  about  to  sail  for 
England.  There  was  but  one,  taking  in  cotton,  and  it 
would  sail  in  a  few  days.  "  Captain,"  he  said,  "I  n-ant  to 
go  to  Fngiand."  "  Oh."  said  the  ctptain,  "  I  can't  possibly 
take  you ;  every  berth  is  filled  ivith  cotton  bales."  "  But," 
siiid  my  father,  "  I  will  do  without  a  berth ;  I  will  sleep 
on  the  cotton  bales — only  let  mc  come  on  board,  and 
I  will  put  up  with  any  inconvenience."  The  captain 
yielded ;    my  father  rode  h.tck  to  Le  Kesiouveiiir,  told 
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mother  of  his  interview  with  the  Governor,  and  that  lie 
had  taken  hi»  passage  in  a  ship  which  would  sail  in  a  fcw 
days>.' 

In  this  way,  unconscious  as  Mr.  Wray  was  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  step  he  took,  began  that  relation  to  the  British 
Government  and  influence  of  the  Society's  missionar>- 
labour  in  the  West  Indies  which  later  on.  in  conscqucnoc 
of  the  judicial  murder  of  Mr.  Smith,  had  so  much  to  do 
with  the  final  triumph  of  emancipation.  Mr.  Wray's  objecl 
in  visiting  England  was  to  obtain  through  the  Colonial 
Office  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  proclamation. 
The  Directors  warmly  supported  his  action  ;  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Wilbcrforcc  and  Stephens,  who  used  all  their 
influence  to  aid  him,  the  latter  drawing  up  the  memorial 
to  Lord  Liverpool.  The  prime  minister  himself  conferral 
with  Mr.  Wray  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society.  The 
effect  of  Wray's  visit  in  bringing  home  to  the  friends  of 
emancipation  the  work  yet  to  be  done  is  referred  to  ia 
Wilbcrforcc's  Life: — 

'The  reluctant  conviction  that  their  work  was  incom- 
plete was  being  forced  upon  the  abolition  leaders.  The 
West  Indies  clung  too  fondly  to  the  vices  of  the  old 
^'stcm ;  and  though  perhaps  Mr.  Wilbcrforcc  himself  did 
not  as  yet  look  forward  to  those  great  attempts  to  which 
he  was  led  on  step  by  step  by  the  gradual  progress  of 
events,  yet  the  present  vigilance  and  zeal  of  the  protector 
of  the  negro  were  undoubtedly  preparing  for  them.' 

A  later  extract  runs :  '  His  present  object  tvas  to  stop 
the  "persecution  of  the  missionaries,  or  rather,  the  for- 
bidding religion  to  the  slaves  of  Trinidad  and  Dcmerara." 
For  this  purpose  he  appealed  earnestly  to  Lord  Liverpool, 
pointing  out  to  him  that  it  was  "a  cause  interesting  not 
merely  to  the  objects  of  the  particular  sect  to  which  the 
missionaries  belonged,  but  all  religionists  will  make  it 
their  own."' 

The  result  of  Wray's  visit  is  told  in  the  following  lett« 

•  TMt  Life  and  Lehun  tfjahn  Ifn^,  by  ThoniM  Rtio  CiSya),  p.  Jj. 
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le  Secretaries  of  the  Society,  from  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
dated  November  15,  i«ii  : — 

i'ln  consequence  of  the  instructioos  which  have  been 
lasmitted  by  his  lordship  (Lord  Liverpool)  10  the 
Mremor  of  Dcmcrara,  the  slai-cs  in  that  colony  will  be 
permitted  to  assemble  for  Divine  worship  and  instruction 
on  Sundays  between  the  hours  of  five  in  the  morninp  and 
nine  nt  night,  and  on  the  otiier  days  of  the  week  between 
the  hours  of  seven  and  nine  at  night.' 

Kveti  before  this  communication  reached  the  Directors, 
Wray  was  on  his  way  back.  He  sailed  on  November  13, 
in  a  ship  whose  authorities  were  at  first  reluctant  to  book 
him.  '  When  the  owner  was  :ipplied  to,  he  said  he  did  not 
much  like  to  have  niissioniiries  in  his  ship,  for  the  devil  was 
against  ihem,  and  he  was  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the 
air,  and  perhaps  he  would  raise  a  storm  at  sea  and  the  ship 
would  be  lost.'  But  the  voyage  iHissed  uneven  iftilly,  and 
Wray  landed  in  Demcrara  on  December  iK,  after  an  absence 
of  just  six  months,  an  absence  in  which  he  had  accomplished 
vastly  more  than  the  immediate  object  of  his  visit 

Mr.  Wray  waited  upon  Governor  Bcntinck  the  day  after 
bb  return.  *  He  did  not  receive  me  very  politely,'  is  the 
missionar\'*s  account  of  the  interview-  He  h;id  not  only 
not  recalled  the  proclamation,  but  he  was  at  the  time 
secretly  scheming  to  delay,  and  if  possible  defeat,  the  policy 
of  the  Home  Government.  Tidings  of  Bcntincfc's  action 
reached  Lord  Liverpool.  He  was  recalled,  and  on  April  7, 
iJiij,  the  acting-governor,  H.  L.  Carmichacl,  issued  the 
following  proclamation  :— 

'Whereas  I  have  received  instructions  from  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Recent  to  recall  the  Proclamation 
issued  on  the  3jth  of  May,  181 1.  and  to  give  every  aid  to 
missionaries  in  the  instruction  of  religion,  the  Proclamation 
of  the  above  date  is  hereby  recalled,  and  the  following 
r^ulations  n*ill  take  place  from  this  date: — 

'"First. —  It  is  to  be  understood  that  no  limitation  or 
restraint  can  be  enforced  upon  the  right  of  instruction  upon 
particular  estates,  provided  the  meetings  for  that  purpose 
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take  place  upon  the  estate,  and  with  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  proprietor  and  overseer  of  such  estate. 

**^  Sftondfy. — (Hnurs  of  meeting  on  Sundays  and  other 
da>'»  to  be  as  stated  in  the  instructions  sent  out  by  the  Home 
Govern menC,  already  given.) 

' "  Tliirdiy.— AW  chapcis  and  places  for  Divine  worship 
Of  public  resort  shall  be  registered  in  the  Colonial  Secretary's 
office,  and  the  names  of  persons  officiating  in  thero  shall  be 
made  known  to  the  Governor ;  and  the  doors  of  the  places 
shall  remain  open  during  the  time  of  public  worship  or 
instruction. 

'"Given  under  my  hand  and  aeal-at-arms  at  the  Camp 
House,  this  "th  day  of  April,  1812,  and  in  the  fifty-second 
year  of  His  Majesty's  Reign."* 

The  joy  of  the  missionaries  can  readily  be  imagined. 
They  called  on  the  acting-governor,  who  then,  and  on  later 
occa.iions,  showed  himself  heartily  sj-mpathetic  towards 
their  good  work.  '  He  assured  us  of  his  assistance  and 
protection,  and  said  that  if  wc  could  suggest  any  plan  for 
the  furthcmnce  of  the  Gospel  he  would  communicate  it  to 
the  Prince  Regent.  He  gave  us  some  very  excellent 
advice,  and  observed  that,  to  make  ourselves  as  useful  as 
possible,  it  would  be  well  to  meet  the  prejudices  of  the 
planters  as  far  as  wc  could.'  In  his  reply  to  their  address 
also,  he  expressed  himself  in  a  way  which  might  with 
advantage  have  been  followed  by  other  colonial  governors: 

'  It  is  my  opinion  that  your  exertions,  if  properly  directed, 
may  be  advantageous  to  negroes  and  others,  both  in  religion 
and  moralily — as  also  to  the  political  government  of  the 
West  India  colonics  in  genera! — by  instilling  the  doctrines 
of  Christ  into  the  minds  of  all  ranks  of  the  community,  to 
render  to  the  King  loyalty  and  his  dues  in  all  respects: 
and  the  Divine  precepts  (which)  further  enjoin  governors, 
magistrates,  masters,  and  servants,  not  only  their  respective 
duties  to  the  public,  but  their  reciprocal  conduct  to  each 
other  as  explained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  inculcating 
toleration  and  benevolence.  I  feci  much  satisfaction, 
gentlemen,  in  your  assurance  that  It  will  be  always  your 
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concern  to  jierrorm  your  duty  as  missionaries,  so  as  to 
meet  the  approbrition  of  Hi»  Koyit)  Higline!i:s  the  Prince 
Regent.  In  which  case  you  may  rely  on  every  assistance 
and  support  in  my  pow-cr." 

In  consequence  of  tliia  action  of  the  acting-governor,  the 
mbtsionaries  were  greatly  encouraged,  and  5timitl<ite<l  to 
more  active  exertions.  They  endeavoured  to  obtain  from 
the  Government  grants  of  land  in  various  parts  of  the  colony 
upon  which  chapels  might  be  built,  and  also  the  abolition 
of  the  hcavj*  marriage  fees  for  free  coloured  persons. 
which  had  hitherto  amounted  to  from  jfifi  to  jtao.  The 
result  of  these  charges  had  been  tliat  large  numbers  lived 
If^ether  without  marriage.  A  strong  side  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  accurscil  system  of  slavery,  by  recalling  the  fact 
that  slaves  in  the  colony  were  actually  prohibited  by  law 
from  marrying.  In  these  efforts  the  missionaries  were  only 
partially  successful.  Mr.  Wray's  influence  continued  to 
grow,  and  from  time  to  time  he  undertook  the  delicate 
work,  when  called  in  by  those  most  closely  concerned,  of 
acting  as  mediator  between  overseer  and  negroes,  or 
between  the  authorities  arKl  the  slaves.  This  was  a  tribute 
to  his  character  and  influence,  but  it  was  work  which 
required  wary  walking. 

'  Not,  however,  as  preacher  and  peacemaker,  in  public  or 
by  the  master  alone,  were  the  services  of  Mr,  Wray  sought 
and  willingly  aflbrded ;  as  Chiistian  pastor  and  as  pleader 
Cot  the  wronged  and  the  oppressed,  he  was  often  inquired 
for  more  privately  and  by  persons  of  all  ranks,  both  bond 
and  free ;  and  himself  and  his  excellent  wife  were  at  times 
much  engaged  in  ministering  to  mind  or  body  diseased,  at 
the  bedside  of  siilTering  or  death,  in  the  planter's  house  or 
humbler  cot ;  or  elsewhere  li^tcning  to  pleas  for  sympathy 
and  counsel  by  the  wronged  bondman,  or  watching  the 
course  of  justice  as  professedly  admiRi.stcrcd'.' 

How  high  the  prejudice  against  the  negro  ran  in  those 
days  in  the  colony,  and  how  difftcult  was  the  missionaiy's 
position,  is  illustrated  by  an  incident : — 

'  Lift  and  Lakmri  «f  Jtltn  It'rajr.jLTt. 
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'A  white  lady  from  town  came  to  spend  «  few  days  with 
us  on  account  of  her  hcallh.  Mrs.  Wray  lias  at  school 
some  children  of  colour  whose  pitrcnts  and  friends  are  rich 
plaiiter-i,  and  who  have  put  their  children  under  her  care 
to  receive  an  education.  This  latiy  took  Mrs.  Wray  aside. 
»nd  said  if  we  were  accustomed  to  have  these  children  to 
sit  8t  table  with  us,  she  would  thank  her  to  send  her  a  little 
of  something  into  her  chamber,  for  she  could  not  think  of 
eating  with  them.  She  spoke  of  them  in  the  most  dc* 
gmditig  language,  considering  them  of  a  di^erent  species 
from  lis  *.' 

The  plantation  of  Mr.  Post  had,  after  his  death,  passed 
into  other  hands,  and  with  the  transfer  the  welfare  of  all 
the  hapless  slaves. 

■  The  negroes  on  Success  picked  the  whole  of  yesterday 
(Sunday,  the  14th).  They  came  to  ask  my  advice,  but 
I  found  it  diflicult  to  give  it  them  in  their  situation  as 
slaves.  I  could  only  read  to  them  the  fourth  command* 
ment.  Oh,  wliat  a  curse  is  slavery  1 ...  I  hear  the  cart-whip 
every  day  on  Lc  Kesouvenir.  Asia,  the  driver  of  the  female 
gang,  makes  sad  complaints,  witli  tears  in  her  c>'es,  of  the 
treatment  they  meet  with  from  the  manager.  Latter  baskets 
than  usual  arc  given  to  them,  and  he  flogs  Uiem  severely  if 
they  are  not  full.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  this,  because  our 
own  eyes  sec  it,  and  our  cars  hear  it.  Our  own  senses 
cannot  deceive  us.  Cursed  siavciy!  We  endeavoured  to 
comfort  Asia.  .  .  .  The  whip  is  constantly  sounding  in  our 
cars:  this  renders  our  situation  uncomfortable,  and  we  can 
do  these  poor  people  no  good  V 

On  October  6,  1 81 3, Mr.  Vandcrhaas, Mr.  Posts  successor, 
died.  Complaints  of  the  cruelties  committed  towards  the 
negroes  had  reached  the  fiscal's  ears,  and  he  consulted 
Mr.  Wray  as  lo  their  truth.  The  missionary  aided  the 
fiscal  in  his  inquiries,  the  wrongs  of  the  n^ocs  were  in 
some  small  measure  alleviated,  and  Mr.  Wray  remarks, 
"though  many  evil  reports  were  soon  circulated  about  me, 

'  /.(/<■  and  LaitHrs  ^Jthtt  Wraj,  p.  yS. 
■  Ibid.  p.  So. 
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I  that  I  was  the  cause  of  the  negroes  going  to  the  Fiscal,  I  do 
not  regret  what  I  have  done.' 
Wray's  work  at  Le  Resouvenir.  so  well  begun,  n-as  soon 
to  end  by  his  transfer  to  what  was  then  the  separate  Crown 
Colony  of  Berbice,  seventy  miles  to  the  west  of  Dcmcrara. 
During  his  visit  to  Kngland  Wray  had  been  consuhed  by 
the  Commissioners  for  Managing  tiic  Crown  Properly  in 
South  vVmcrica.  Of  ihcsc  VVilbcrforcc  and  Stephens  were 
the  chief.  In  iKta  ^achary  Macaulay  was  Secretary  to 
the  Commissioners,  and  a  letter  from  him  was  presented 
to  the  missionary*  on  October  30  by  A.  A.  lie  la  Court, 
Crown  Agent  in  Berbice,  It  requested  Wray  to  afford 
all  assistance  in  his  potver  to  establish  a  mission  among 
the  Crown  slaves  in  Berbice,  of  whom   there  %vcrc  then 

H  1.145.  The  colony  had  been  badly  administered,  and  the 
estates  were  transferred  to  the  Commissioners  in  1811. 
They  influenced  the  Government  to  determine  'not  to 
barter  away  both  the  bodies  and  souls  of  these  poor  people,' 
and  this  request  to  Wray  was  a  part  of  their  scheme  of 
amelioration.    To  Wray  this  request  came  as  a  call  from 

■  God,  and  after  consideration  he  resolved  to  obey  it  should 
the  biieetors  confirm  his  decision.  He  at  once  visited 
Berbice,  at  that  period  a  difficult  and  fatiguing  journey. 
Two  clei^mco,  one  brlonging  to  the  Church  of  Hngland, 
the  other  a  Dutch  Lutheran,  were  supposed  to  care  for 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  colony.  Truth  compels  \\'ray 
to  stale  that  more  unsuitable  men  than  tho.se  who  from 
time  to  time  held  these  offices  could  hardly  be  imagined. 

How  colonial  opinion  regarded  the  Commission  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  governor  requested  more  troops 
as  soon  as  its  authority  was  established.  Wray  returned  to 
Demerara  for  a  time,  f-l-irly  in  1K15  Providence  Chapel 
was  opened  in  Geoi^e  Town  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Davies. 
In  April,  1813,  Wray  paid  a  second  visit  to  Berbice.  In 
May,  Demerara  suslaiitcd  a  great  loss  in  the  sudden  death 
of  Governor  Carmichacl.  The  missionary's  mind  was 
greatly  exercised  about  the  coming  change.  '  My  mind 
Lis  much  exercised  about  moving  to  Berbice,  as  it  wilt  be 
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neither  so  pleasant  nor  healthy  as  the  East  Coast  of 
Dctncrara ;  and  the  Crown  estates  being  %'cry  distant  one 
from  another,  very  inconveniently  situated,  and  in  iin- 
heaithy  spots,  great  labour  will  attend  the  undertaking. 
The  negroes  also  are  mostly  unacquainted  with  English, 
and  to  be  understood,  it  will  be  necessary  to  Icam  the 
Creole.'  But  a  favourable  reply  had  been  received  from 
the  Directors,  and  on  June  6,  1813,  Wray  preached  his 
farewell  sermon  at  Lc  Resouvenir.  On  June  16,  with  his 
family,  he  sailed  in  a  colony  schooner  from  Dcmerara  to 
the  Bcrbice  River- 

■  Thus  we  bade  farewell  to  Demcrara.  and  to  our  beloved 
home  and  congregation  at  Lc  Resouvenir.  During  our 
residence  there  we  had  experienced  man}'  blessings,  and 
though  wc  had  met  with  great  opposition,  yet  wc  had 
many  friends  among  the  planters  who  had  treated  us  with 
great  kindness,  and  who  expressed  much  sorrow  at  our 
leaving.  I  trust  also  the  Lord  has  blessed  our  labours, 
and  that  many,  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gositcl.  have  been 
called  out  of  darkness  into  mai-vclious  light,  and  have 
been  turned  from  sin  and  Satan  to  serve  the  true  and 
living  God '.' 

■  li/taiKl  LiOttirt  rf/>im  H'my,  p.  ^ 
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'ray  still  remained  connected  with  the  Society,  although 
he  had  now  become  responsible  to  the  Commisioncrs  of 
the  Crown  estates,  and  acted  as  their  agent,  they  finding 
most  of  the  money  required  for  his  work.  His  reception 
was  favourable  on  the  whole,  but  one  planter  who  called 
upon  him  soon  after  his  arrival  expressed  the  sentiments 
held  by  a  good  many. 

*' "  Well,  Mr,  Wray,"  he  said,  ■■  come  to  Bcrbice  to  make 
your  fortune  ?  We  all  come  here  for  that,  you  know,"  Sly 
father  replied  that  w.is  not  his  object.  He  had  come  to 
Bcrbice  to  tell  to  all.  white  .-tnd  black,  that  "  Ja<us  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners."  Mr.  K.  replied, 
"That  won't  do,  Mr.  Wray;  we  won't  have  the  blacks 
taught.  Now.  we  wi»h  to  be  friendly,  and  if  you  will  give 
up  that  nonsense,  we  will  soon  put  you  in  the  w.iy  of 
making  your  fortune."  My  father  of  course  declined  ;  the 
interview  ended;  Mr.  K.  left,  politely  telling  my  father  he 
^^  was  either  a  fool  or  a  madman '.' 

^P  New  Am.ttcrdam  now  became  Wray's  head  quarters,  and 
~  he  did  what  he  could  to  instnict  and  help  to  ameliorate  the 
^icrriblc  condition  ofthcCrown  negroes  at  Dageraad,  an  estate 
ty-five  miles  up  the  Bcrbice  River.  He  attempted  to 
|establuh  schools  wherever  ])ossibIe.  During  his  early 
irs  in    Berbice  he  often  visited   his  old  station  at   l.e 

'  Li/e  and  taitUTs  efjakm  H'ra/,  p.  loi . 
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Resouvcnir,  as  some  years  passed  before  a  satisfactory  suc- 
cessor to  himself  was  established  there.  During  one  of 
these  visits  he  had  a  long  talk  with  Governor  Murray,  who 
in  later  years  was  to  become  notorious  for  his  infamous 
treatment  of  both  missionaries  and  ni^roes.  The  governor 
said  he  approved  of  oral  instruction  being  given  to  the 
slaves,  but  would  set  his  face  against  tlicir  being  taiujht  to 
read.  He  thought  this  would  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
colony.  Soon  after  this  conversation  Murray  bccame 
(iovcrnor  of  Bei-bicc.  and  Wray  did  leach  the  negroes  to 
read,  having  first  told  the  governor  he  should  not  dcsbt 
from  30  doing  unless  officially  forbidden.  Fear  of  the 
Commissioners  probably  kept  Murray  from  so  prc^tibitii^ 
htm. 

Slaves  had  to  grow  their  own  food,  and  as  they  toiled 
all  the  week  the  only  lime  they  had  for  cultivating  their 
gardens  and  for  market  barter  was  ihe  Sunday.  VVray, 
though  bitterly  opposed  by  the  planters,  was  succcssfiU  in 
putting  an  end  to  this  state  of  things  by  getting  the  Crown 
.slaves  allowe<l  one  day  a  fortnight  in  which  to  attend  to 
their  gardens,  thus  gaining  time  for  their  instruction  on  the 
Sunday.  Constant  difficulties  arose  because  of  the  preva- 
lent degrading  Obeah  superstition  and  practices.  To  these 
the  Government  ojiposed  imprisonment  :tnd  even  death; 
Wray  believed  they  could  be  exorcised  only  by  the  spread 
of  light  and  knowledge 

In  October  rj,  181 3,  Wray  removed  to  Sandvoort,  ho(«ng 
to  find  it  a  healthier  residence,  and  there  the  house  of  the 
agent,  absent  on  a  visit  to  Kngland,  was  his  home  until 
May,  ]fii5,  when  he  returned  again  to  New  Amsterdam. 
In  the  course  of  11^14  an  influence  developed  which  was  to 
be  for  years  to  come  a  great  hindrance  to  all  progress  in 
the  colony.  This  was  the  persistent  and  increajing  rumours 
of  impending  slave  insurrections.  For  these  there  was  never 
much  real  foundation  ;  although  the  atrocious  cruelties 
with  which  many  of  the  whites  treated  their  slaves  might 
well  produce  in  the  minds  of  the  oppressors  guilty  fears  of 
A  relriburion  which  they  well  deserved.    But  these  rumours 
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the  hatred  exhibited  towards  Wray  and  his  asso- 
tes,  and  the  insults  which  from  time  to  time,  both  pub- 
licly and  privately,  were  heaped  upon  them.  The  character 
of  the  men  who  on  ihc  one  hand  committed  the  cruelties, 
and  on  the  other  denounced  missionaries  as  a  source  of 
danger  lo  the  colony,  may  be  judged  from  this  example : — 

■  The  licentiousness  of  some  of  the  whites  is  awful.  We 
cannot  keep  a  servant  virtuous,  for  the  manager  Likci 
a  delight  in  prostituting  those  in  our  house.  He  obliges 
them  to  comply  by  threats  ami  actual  punishments.  Wc 
have  been  constrained,  by  his  base  conduct,  to  part  with 
four  or  five  valuable  servants,  three  of  whom  have  each 
a  child  by  this  unnatural  man.* 

'When  guests,  or  callers  for  accommodation  at  the 
bouses  of  the  managers  of  the  Crown  estates,  could  be 
guilty,  as  occasionally  they  were,  of  the  grossest  violations 
of  politeness  and  decency  towards  the  pioneer,  it  may  be 
takeo  as  an  indication  that  ill-will  towards  the  plans  and 
purposes  of  the  Commissioners  had,  since  the  appre- 
hended insurrection,  become  more  general,  certainly  more 
Inod-voiccd.  K.  g.  one  Sunday  cvenir^,  company  at  the 
Sandvoott  manager's  set  up  loud  song-singing,  secminglj- 
lo  outrival  hymns  being  sung  at  worship ;  and  later,  when 
going  home,  the  rowdy  guests  visited  Mr.  Wray's  residence, 
nwsiag  the  retired  inmates  with  indecent  shouts  and 
attempts  to  effect  an  entrance,  all  with  apparent  impunity. 
, .  .  The  penalties  of  the  new  laws,  too,  were  very  severe, 
a  slave  leaving  his  estate  without  a  pass  being  liable  to 
lashes  up  to  thirty-nine;  singing  or  .shouting  or  uttering 
songs  of  certain  kinds  to  slaves  on  other  estates  when  pass- 
ing alMig  river  or  creek,  liable  to  lashes  up  to  loo;  and 
a  white  person  permitting  his  slaves  so  to  sing,  &C.,  to  a  fine 
up  to  loo  guilders  (nearly  £j).' 

'  The  congr^ation  of  New  Amsterdam  grew  in  numbers, 
of  whites  and  free  coloured  people,  as  well  as  of  negro 

.vcs.  Thus.  October  i,  i8ij,  twenty  whites  were  present 
at  evening  service,  on  the  Kth  twenty  whites  and  from 
thirty  to  forty  free  people  of  colour.    But  of  the  twenty 
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whites  present  on  the  ist  he  notes  that  four  were  living  in 
open  and  notorious  adultery,  another  was  a  profane  infidel 
and  most  were  ]ivinj;  in  fornication  '.' 

Some  slaves  on  the  West  Coast,  Berbice,  were  seized. 
'No  one,'  as  far  as  Mr.  Wray  could  learn,  'had  been 
injured  by  them,  neither  was  any  property  destroyed,  yet 
on  April  12  six  of  the  unhappy  people  apprehended  on 
the  West  Coast  were  executed  in  Nciv  Amsterdam  a* 
ringleaders,  their  heads  cut  off  and  6xcd  upon  poles  on 
the  different  estates  to  which  they  belonged ;  one  of  them 
white  with  age,  whose  master,  Mr.  Radcr,  told  Mr.  Wray 
that  he  denied  to  the  last  having  any  bad  intentions. 
Several  others  were  flogged  under  the  gallows,  and  some 
were  transported.  A  proclamation  was  subsequently  issued 
to  the  effect  that  as  "  the  privilege  allowed  the  slax-es  of 
the  colony,  of  publicly  or  privately  dancing  on  estates 
and  other  places  at  slated  periods,  had  bwrn  perverted 
by  them  to  purposes  of  the  most  dangerous  nature-,  all 
dancing  was  forbidden  until  next  year,  1K13,  or  the  further 
pleasure  of  the  Court"  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  charge* 
brought  against  the  missionaries  and  instruction,  assigning 
no  blame  to  them  '^.' 

The  routine  of  Wray's  work  at  this  time  consisted  in 
preaching  to  the  negroes  on  Sunday,  and  doing  all  that 
he  could  for  their  instruction  and  general  welfare  around 
Sandvoort  and  New  Amsterdam.  Sickness  in  himself  and 
in  the  members  of  his  family  was  often  a  great  hindrance. 
From  time  to  time  he  still  paid  visits  to  Demcrara.  In 
1815  some  of  the  worst  evils  on  the  Crown  estates  were 
removed  by  the  appointment  of  a  new  and  better  agent 
and  assistant-agent.  A  brief  period  of  promise  ensued, 
to  be  followed  by  the  dark  hours  of  seeming  triumph  to 
the  enemy  and  oppressor,  inimctli.-itely  prcccdii^  the  final 
victory  of  emancipation.  In  November,  1H15,  an  active 
Auxiliary  Hiblc  Society  was  formed  by  Wray,  which 
proved  a  source  of  usefulness  for  many  years.     In   i8t6 

'  Lift  and  iMbetiri  of  Jihtt  Jf'iy,  pp.  (JO,  131.  14S- 
■  Ibid.  p.  130. 
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I  a  portion  or  the  Crown  estates  was  restored  to  the  Dutch 
Coni|>any.  to  whom  tliey  had  rormerly  belonged.  This  was 
for  a  time  fatal  to  VVray's  work  with  the  negroes,  as  the 

^^  Dutch  managers  were  hostile  to  Their  instruction. 

B  At  the  close  of  1K17  Wray  visited  England  a  second 
tiine,  seeking  the  aid  of  the  British  Gov-ernment  against 
intolerable  cruelty  perpetrated  in  its  name  upon  a  negro — 
one  example  only  of  many  such  horrors:— 

r*  A  most  cruel  punishment  was  inflicted  on  a  woman — 
1  think  her  name  was  America.  She  was  in  the  last  stage 
of  pregnancy.  In  that  state,  stripped  of  all  clothing, 
she  was  fastened  down  to  the  ground  and  inhumanly 
flowed  by  the  drivers  within  an  inch  of  her  life.  The 
babe  of  course  was  killed,  and  she  was  for  a  long  time  at 
death's  door.  And  what  was  her  offence?  The  manager 
who  witnessed  the  punishment  had.  as  almost  all  the  white 
men.  his  kept  mistress,  and  she  had,  as  her  servants,  as 
many  negro  girls  as  she  chose.  One  of  these  girls  was 
a  daoghtcr  of  America.  This  girl,  for  some  trifling  offence, 
was  moiit  severely  flogged.  Her  mother,  hcarinK  of  it, 
went  to  her  mistress  to  inquire  into  the  affair.  When  she 
-?aw  her  child  had  been  so  cruelly  treated,  she  no  doubt 
^»pnVc  her  mind.  Her  offence  was  "impudence"  to  this 
^BmistTc&s.  When  my  parents  heard  of  it,  and  more  too,  my 
father  could  bear  it  no  longer.  The  lashes  inflicted  on 
these  poor  creatures  seemed  to  cat  into  his  very  soul.  No 
redress  could  be  got  in  the  Colony,  and  he  determined  to 
BO  to  England '.' 

Mr.  Wray  saw  Earl  Bathurst,  and  received  from  him  the 
assurance  that  if  he  '  returned  to  Bcrbicc  he  should  receive 
protection  from  the  Colonial  Government,  and  the  respect 
due  to  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.'     His  visit  also  did  much  to 

'  A  priattd  ■ccDiiDt  liocc  mtt  wilti  '.Et^mtigtliial  Xfaj^tint,  )Bi8>  |>.  343) 
I^TCS  tke  gill  u  bcia^  a  lillle  ilsii^jhui,  fti]<l  ihe  molhci  st  rcceirinj;  tfo 
taabo.  'tW  M*>p  B>ui*£CT  monnhile  dcliticraicl}'  imokins  )>>*  pipe  diumj' 

Ob  |*»IiI nl      tbn  muocci  wai,  bowcirr,  inti   iot  the  oflcncr,  fiMiail 

^llj.  u><l  KDMKcd  lo  «  line  of  abuui  £).i,  >nil  Ihnc  montW  tm[iiiMiinieni  * ; 
Aa^;:b  wiuihti  Xt^on  at  aftci  X^  i*}  sunol  for  EagUitd  It  ncA  tUtctt  ia  the 
oonlcmpuntfy  t(t>an*. 
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reinforce  at  a  critical  period  in  the  strufiglc  the  somewhat 
(iaKginR  energy  of  tlie  anti-slavery  crusade. 

■  He  appealed  to  His  Majesty's  ministers,  stirred  up  the 
anti-slavery  parly,  and,  wherever  his  voice  could  be  beard, 
he  denounced  slavery.  He  pleaded  that  the  flowing  of 
women  should  be  abolished,  that  the  long  hours  of  woA 
should  be  curtailed;  and  though  it  look  some  time,  and 
ihouEjh  it  brought  great  persecution  on  him  after  his 
return  to  Bcrbicc,  he  eventually  gained  what  he  askod. 
He  was  in  constant  communication  with  Buxton.  Wiibcr- 
forcc,  and  otlicrs,  to  whom  he  liad  personally  appealed; 
never  let  the  matter  rest,  and  thou};h  he  did  not  live  to 
see  entire  emancip-itirtn  {repeal  of  the  apprenticeship 
clauses),  he  had  the  settled  conviction  that  it  would  come, 
that  the  negroes  would  receive  it  gratefully,  and  that  not 
a  hair  of  a  white  man  would  be  injured." 

On  Wray's  return  in  July,  tSiK,  a  sum  of  money  which 
had  been  unjustly  withheld  from  him  by  a  hostile  official 
was  paid  over.  Wray  had  long  desired  a  suitable  chapel 
in  New  Amsterdam ;  hut  no  owners  would  sell  land  for 
this  purpose.  This  money  enabled  him  to  buy  a  house 
in  which  to  reside,  and  with  it  also  a  targe  piece  of  land- 
L'pon  pait  of  this  land  Wray  built  his  chapel,  getting 
towards  it  /400  from  residents  and  j^aoo  from  the  Society. 
During  1)^21  the  debt  on  the  building  was  paid,  and  a 
school-room  addcd- 

Thc  pioneer  missionary  had  now  been  fifteen  years  in 
the  colony.  He  was  widely  known  and  respected,  and  he 
had  been  enabled  to  lay  good  and  solid  foundation  for 
future  work.  It  w.is  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate  steady 
and  fruitful  progrcstt.  As  his  biographer  notes  at  this 
point.  'It  might  then  seem  that  missionary  operations,  now 
well  launched  hi  both  colonics,  had  only  to  go  on  and 
prosper ;  espccuilly  as  planter  after  planter,  and  manager 
after  manager,  testified  to  the  beneficial  results,  and  in 
Berbice  a  Governor  friendly  to  Mr.  Wray  and  his  work 
had  succeeded  Mr.  Bcntinck.  But  there  sttll  existed  in 
large   numbers  persons  of  another  stamp,  planters  and 
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residents,  whose  language  and  spirit  were  bitterly  inimical, 
the  lives  of  many  of  them  godless  and  profane,  and  their 
view  of  the  pioua  missionary  and  his  work  one  of  malig- 
nant and  cruel  hatred.  These,  and  their  like  in  Britain, 
keenly  opposed  to  any  interference  or  attempt  at  improv- 
ing the  slave  and  his  condition,  had  of  late  watched  such 
attempts  with  increasing  excitement,  which*  grew  as  iXa^ 
went  on,  and  culminated  at  last  in  words  and  deeds  of 
such  brutality  and  cowardice,  cruelty  and  crime,  as  to  form 
one  of  the  darkest  passages  of  our  colonial  history.'  To 
this  dark  story  we  must  now  turn. 


fAuTHOKiTiBS. — Ldten  and  Oflicul  Reports ;  Tic  Life  and  Labours  of 
fikm  Wray.etmpUtd  (hitfiy  frtm  hisovm  Manuscripts  and  Leilirs,  by  Thomas 
Rain,  London,  1891.] 
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Upon  Mr.  Wra/s  removal  to  Bcrbicc  the  Directors  at 
once  endeavoured  to  supply  his  place  in  Dcmcrara.  But 
nearly  four  years  passed  before  this  could  be  done-  In  March. 
1817,  Mr.  John  Smith  began  his  work  at  Le  Rcsouvenir- 
Thcrc  he  continued  to  labour  quietly  and  successfully 
until  August.  iS2%  when  the  events  occurred  which  made 
his  name  for  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  West 
Indian  Emancipation.  H 

John  Smith  was  born  in  1790.  and  in  1S09  he  first  camt^ 
under  the  power  of  religious  conviction.  In  iJJio  a  sermon 
based  upon  Isaiah  Iv.  6,  7,  preached  at  Tonbridgc  Chapel 
(SomcrsTownjbyMr,  Lcifchild.  then  of  Kensington,  led  him 
into  peace.  He  becamcanicnibcr  of  Tonbridgc  Chapel,  and 
an  active  worker  in  the  Sunday  school  and  other  depart- 
ments of  Christian  work.  One  of  the  annual  missionar>* 
sermons  preached  in  the  Tabernacle  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  of 
Basingstoke,  aroused  in  him  the  desire  to  become  a  mission- 
ary,  and  after  a  correspondence  \vith  Mr.  Burdcr  and  an 
interval  of  two  years  of  thought  and  preparation,  he  applie<^^ 
to  the  Directors  and  was  accepted,  lie  passed  some  tinU^f 
in  preparatory  studies  under  Mr.  Newton  at  Witham  in 
Essex,  and  in  1X16  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr,  Wray. 
lie  married  Jane  Goddca,  a  member  of  Tonbridgc  Chapel, 
and  was  ordained  there  December  12,  1816,  Dr.  Waugh 
and  the  Re\'.  George  Burder,  among  others,  taking  part 
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the  services.     The 
the  colony,  and 


young  couptc  sailed  ffom  Liverpool 
reached  Dcmcrara  on  February  23, 


1817. 


Mr.  Smith's  reception  by  the  authorities  was  !iigni6- 
cant,  considered  in  the  light  of  later  cvcnt-s.  *  In  a  letter 
lo  his  lulor.  dated  April  3,  1817,  he  says: — "Two  days 
after  our  arrival,  I  waited  upon  the  Governor,  being  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Elliott.  W'\%  excellency  frovvned  upon 
roe.  He  a^ked  me  what  I  had  come  to  do,  and  how  I 
purposed  to  instruct  the  negroes.  I  answered,  by  teaching 
them  to  read;  by  teaching  them  Dr.  Watts'  Catechisms; 
and  by  preaching  the  Gospel  in  a  plain  manner.  To  which 
he  replied, '  If  ever  you  teach  a  negro  to  read,  and  I  hear 
of  it,  I  will  banish  you  from  the  colony  immediately.'" 
Mr.  Smith,  however,  waited  upon  the  Governor  a  second 
time,  on  March  6,  when  his  excellency  read  the  instnic- 
Uons  given  him  by  the  Directors  (which  have  recently 
received  the  approbation  of  His  Majesty's  Government) 
and  the  certificate  of  his  ordination :  in  which  his  excellency 
said  he  saw  nolhinE  objectionable.  On  which  Mr.  Smith 
obuined  permission  to  preach,  with  the  promise  of  the 
Governor's  protection '.' 

But  though  the  authorities  frowned  upon  him  those 
whom  he  had  come  to  benefit  gladly  welcomed  him,  and 
rejoiced  to  have  once  more  the  comfort,  aid,  and  blessing 
which  the  missionary  and  his  wife  brought  to  many  of  the 
despised  and  ilUtreated  slaves.  The  work  in  George  Towa 
was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Davics,  and  on  the  West  Const  by 
Mr.  Elliott.  Mr.  Smith  devoted  himself  with  all  his  heatt 
to  his  work  at  Le  Rcsouvenir.  The  old  chapel  was  found 
too  small 

'In  the  Kcport  for  1819  the  following  extract  is  given 
from  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Directors : — "  If  there  he  any- 
tbiog  on  this  side  heaven  which  excites  in  the  heart  of 
k  missionary  anything  like  a  fullneM  of  joy,  it  is  to  behold 
whole  families   of  heathens  embracing   the   Gospel,  and 

to  as  to  glorify  God.    This  joy  many  of  your 
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missionaries  realize-  This  joy,  too.  is  mine ;  and  to  he»r 
these  things  will  be  the  joy  of  the  Missionary  Society. 
This  is  noble  interest  for  the  money  of  British  ChristiaBS, 
for  the  redemption  of  ihe  soul  is  precious.  It  affords  us. 
it  will  afford  the  Directors,  great  satisfaction  to  leam  thai 
the  religious  negroes  conduct  themselves  with  great  pro- 
priety. In  all  my  inquiries  among  the  planters  concemii^ 
the  behaviour  of  the  slaves  who  come  to  the  chapel,  I  never 
heard  any  one  of  them  say  that  religion  had  spoiled  them. 
aIthou(;h  some  of  the  planters  say  it  will  spoil  thcoi,aad 
this  is  the  only  reiison  assigned  for  their  oppositioQ." ' 

Mr.  Wray's  ht-art  rejoiced  over  the  success  which  attended 
the  labours  of  his  successor.  In  a  letter  dated  August  31, 
1822,  he  writes: — 

*On  the  11  til  of  last  month  I  arrived  at  Le  Hesouvcnir. 
spent  two  days  with  Mr.  Smith.and  preached  to  the  people 
on  Friday  evening.  I  had  great  pleasure  in  seeing  many 
of  those  who  were  the  first-fruits  of  the  Gospel  there, 
walking  in  tniih  and  rejoicing  in  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  others 
have  been  taken  to  their  heavenly  rest.  They  manifest 
great  i:cal  in  tlie  ways  of  religion,  and  adorn  the  doctrine 
of  God  their  .Saviour.  I  rejoice  that  they  have  a  minister 
so  much  inleristed  in  their  spiritual  welfare  as  Mr.  Smith- 
I  was  also  much  |»lerised  with  some  of  his  plans,  parti- 
cularly his  dividing  them  into  classes,  according  to  the 
estates  to  which  they  belong,  and  examining  their  progress 
in  the  Catechism  111  rotation.  He  thinks  the  number  under 
regular  instruction  is  about  1,000.  I  greatly  lament  thai 
the  missionaries  in  Demcrara  are  not  permitted  to  teach 
the  slaves  to  read.  Mr.  Smith  would  willingly  devote  pan 
uf  the  day  to  this  work  ;  and  yet,  after  all,  many  do  acquire 
the  art  of  reading.  I  met  with  a  negro,  halfway  between 
New  Amsterdam  and  George  Town,  who  has  no  opportunity 
to  attend  chapel,  learning  to  read  and  studying  Dr.  Watte" 
Catechism.  Indited,  all  along  the  coast,  which  is  about 
seventy  miles,  a  desire  for  instruction  prevails.' 

.^nd  later  on,  in  February,  1 8a,^,  after  having  laboured 
six  years  at  his  station,  Mr.  Smith  wrote ; — '  Wc  have  now 
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fflan>-  candidates  for  baplism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Our 
average  congregation  is  Hoo  persons.  \Vc  tiave  certainly 
much  cause  to  be  thankful  tu  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
for  the  success  that  attends  our  labours.  Wc  behold  every 
Sabbath  an  overflowing  congregation,  behaving  with  praise- 
worthy decorum ;  and  we  see  them  zealous  for  the  spread 
of  Christianity.  They  arc  fast  abandoning  their  wicked 
practices  for  more  r^ular  habits  of  life,  as  is  evident  from 
the  number  of  marriages,  few  of  wluch  (not  one  in  fif^y) 
have  been  hitherto  violated.  A  great  i>roporlion  of  tliem 
are  furnished  with  Bibles,  Testaments.  Dr.  Watts'  First  or 
Second  Catechism,  and  a  hymn-book  ;  and  these,  being 
their  whole  library*,  ihey  usually  brin^  lo  chapel  on  the 
Sabbath.  All  our  congregation,  young  and  old,  bond  and 
free,  are  catechized  every  Sunday,  first  individually  in 
classes,  auid  afterwards  collectively.' 

The  events  of  August,  1^23,  can  be  rightly  understood 
only  by  those  who  know  accurately  what  the  state  of 
feeling  in  Grctt  Hritain  was  upon  cm3ncip.ition,  what 
^slavery  really  was  in  Demerara.  and  also  with  what  bitter 
Bdislike  and  prejudice  the  authorities  and  the  great  bulk 
}  of  Uw  planters  and  resident  white  population  regarded  the 
^H  Riissionarics. 

^1  At  this  distance  of  time,  and  with  our  views  upon  slavery, 
^||{  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  conceive  the  hostility  with 
^^  which  even  such  mild  legislation  on  behalf  of  tlic  negroes. 
as  had  been  accomplished  prior  to  1K20,  was  received.  The 
curse  of  slavery  is  that  it  degrades  the  master  even  more 
than  his  oppressed  chattel  This  has  been  the  universal 
experience,  and  in  the  West  Indies  at  the  period  of  which 
we  write,  the  general  body  of  planters,  overseers,  and 
ofiicials  of  various  kinds,  all  directly  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  slavery,  had  fallen  vct>'  low  indeed  in 
morality  and  in  general  intelligence,  for  even  a  slave- 
holding  community.  Mr.  Smith  in  1833  sent  home  to 
England  a  picture  of  slavery  in  Demerara  which  enables 
all  who  wish  to  do  so  to  undersund  the  treatment 
uhich  such  a  community  soon  aftem-ards  meted  out  to 
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him.  The  account  should  be  rtudied  in  its  compl«e- 
ne»s '.  Quietly  and  temperately  written  it  is  nc\-cnhelcss 
one  of  the  most  appalling  descriptions  or  inhumanity 
exercised  by  man  against  hts  fellow  man,  ever  penned. 
After  sketching  the  plantation  sy<itcm,  and  showing  how 
absolutely  dependent  the  slave  was  upon  the  master,  he 
depict.t  the  cruel  conditions  of  Labour ;  the  absence  of  hope; 
tlic  way  in  which  Sunday,  nominally  a  day  of  rest,  was 
filched  from  the  slave  by  vexatious  tasks ;  the  savage 
cruelty  of  the  punishments,  fn-qucnily  illegal,  inflicted; 
the  way  in  which  they  were  neglected  when  ill ;  the  pro- 
hibition of  marriage ;  and  gives  a  picture  of  their  moral  and 
reliji'oua  character  which  wc  venture  to  quote : — 

*  Respecting  the  moral  character  of  the  nt^ro  slaves,  but 
little  needs  be  said.  It  corresponds  with  their  degraded 
condition.  As  rcasoii,ibly  might  wc  look  for  grapes  on  thorn 
bushes,  or  figs  on  thistles,  as  to  expect  to  find  moral  focli)^ 
among  uninstructcd  men,  and  especially  when  they  are 
slaves.  Of  honour  or  decency,  they  have  no  sense  what- 
ever. They  know  nothing  of  the  obligations  of  truth, 
honesty,  sobriety,  chastity,  &c.  They  arc  complete  masters 
of  the  black  art  of  lying,  and  make  no  scruple  to  resort 
to  it  on  any  occasion  when  they  fancy  their  interest  is 
concerned.  When  that  is  the  case,  their  word  is  not  to 
be  taken,  unless  corroborated  by  other  evidence.  Their 
numerous  thefts  are  mostly  of  a  petty  kind ;  housebreaking 
or  highway  robberies  being  seldom  heard  of  as  committed 
by  plantation-slaves.  So  secure  do  the  whites  on  the 
plantations  feel  tlicrasclvcs,  that  they  are  indifferent  whether 
their  doors  or  windows  have  any  fastening  or  not,  and  they 
frequently  leave  the  latter  open  all  night.  In  profone 
swearing,  the  negroes  generally  are  outdone  by  their 
managers ;  the  domestics  can  often  vie  with  their  tutors. 
Tile  grossest  licentiousness  is  practised  by  the  negroes  all 
over  the  West  Indies.  Indeed,  nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
can  prevent  it,  until  the  system  of  management  be  altered. 

'  Stt  Tkt  Dtm4ri>ra  Martyr :  Mc'iiotri 'flit  Ktv.  JiltH  S»ilk,  Atitrufmiy 
It  Drmtntnt,  by  E.  A.  WallbriclEe  \}^)i  l-p. TiS*' 
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'  With  respect  to  religion,  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies 
cannot  be  said  to  have  any.  They  believe  there  is  a  God  ; 
bill  whatever  notions  they  have  of  Him,  it  is  certain  they 
pay  Him  no  kind  of  worship,  nor  do  they  appear  to  consider 
themselves  under  any  obligation  to  scrv'c  Him,  Tliey  have 
some  confused  apprehension  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ment*, for  they  talk  of  "  top  "  and  "  bottom,''  or,  in  other 
words,  heaven  and  hell.  As  heathens,  it  is  a  good  thing 
they  have  no  religion,  because  they  would  then  require 
time,  and  would  hold  meetings,  to  perform  its  rites  ;  and 
as  these  privileges  or  rights  would  be  denied  them,  it  would 
add  to  their  present  burdens  the  most  unbearable  of  all 
oppressions,  and  be  tlie  CAUse  of  endless  stripes  and 
persecutions.  Christianity  is  worth  .suffering  for,  but  the 
pagan  superstitions  will  ever  be  burdensome  and  profit- 
less to  tlieir  votaries. 

*  When  it  is  said,  the  n^rocs  have  no  religion,  such 
of  them  as  are  happily  under  Che  instructions  of  the 
missionaries  must  be  excepted.  Most  of  these  are  much 
attached  to  the  Christi-in  religion,  and,  considering  their 
condition  in  life,  are  very  regular  in  their  attendance  at 
public  worship,  and  exemplary  in  their  general  conduct. 
Tbe  obvious  reformation  in  the  ch-tracters  and  murals 
of  the  negroes  that  attend  upon  the  mi.'isioturies,  is  fre- 
quently attributed,  by  the  planters,  to  their  own  superior 
management.  But  the  single  fact,  that  no  such  reformation 
takes  place  among  those  who  are  not  within  the  sphere  of 
the  missionaries'  exertions,  though  under  managers  equally 
skilful,  is  sufficient  to  refute  all  such  speculative  rmsoning. 
That  many  of  the  Cluislian  negroes  conduct  theni-sclves 
in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  Uieir  professiOD  is  indis- 
putable; and  yet  this  very  circumstance  often  exposes 
them  to  the  hatred  and  pcr»ecution  of  their  masters. 
Could  Christianity  be  reduced  to  a  mere  system  of  moral 
duties,  and  divested  of  its  purity  and  devotional  spirit,  it 
would  probably  excite  Ic-V'^  disgust  and  opposition ;  but 
while  it  teaches  men  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly, 
H  will  subject  its  sincere  professors,  who  are  slaves,  to 
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perpetual  vexalions.  The  pxtiencc  and  constancy  of  some 
of  the  ChrUtian  negroes  under  severe  sufferings  on  account 
of  their  religion,  arc  truly  astonishing.  Neither  the  whip, 
nor  the  stocks,  nor  the  dark  hole,  nor  their  bi.'ing  deprived 
of  their  allowance  of  food,  nor  the  additional  work  laid 
on  them,  can  conquer  their  attachment  to  their  chapel 
and  their  lliblc.  Some  among  them  will,  of  course,  relin- 
quish their  holy  religion,  and  sacrifice  their  brightest 
hopes,  through  a  timid  fear  of  temporary  punishment, 
or  the  promise  of  trifling  gain. 

'  A  transient  resident  in  the  West  Indies  can  know 
little  or  nothing  of  slavery  as  it  exists  on  the  plantations- 
Though  he  travel  the  country  over,  he  will  still  be  in  the 
dark  respecting  this  mystery  of  iniquity.  The  planter 
will  not.  of  course.  ijrcRcni  himself  for  examination.  He  is 
interested  in  concealing  the  eviU  and  enormities  of  nct^ 
slavery.  The  tnost  odtuus  part  of  the  system  is  necessarily 
withdrawn  from  public  view.  Every  stranger  is  treated 
with  hospitality ;  how  then  can  he  attribute  anything 
inhuman  to  his  kind  host?  But,  whatc\'cr  such  persons 
(chiefly  sailors  and  merchants),  on  their  return  to  Britain, 
report  in  palliation  of  a  system  with  which  they  had  no 
opportunity  of  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted,  should  be 
listened  to  with  great  caution.  Their  knowledge  extends 
no  further  than  to  what  they  have  heard  from  an  inter- 
ested party,  or  saw  in  the  few  slaves  employed  in  doRtcstic 
concerns,  or  as  jobbers,  whose  condition,  generally,  b 
much  better  than  that  of  the  plantation  gang.' 

After  indicating  how  greatly  the  evils  of  the  system  are 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  proprietors 
were  absentees,  leaving  the  management  of  their  estates  to 
men  who  were  not  unfrequently  worse  in  moral  type  than 
even  the  slaves,  the  sketch  closes  with  the  impassioned 
words : — 

'The  British  nation  has  done  well  in  obtaining  from 
Government  t-naclments  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
Africans  into  the  West  Indies  ;  but  what  single  legislative 
measure  have  we,  as  a  nation,  yet  adopted,  for  lightening 
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ibe  grievous  burdens  under  which  those  already  there  are 
daily  sufTcriag  ;  for  protecting  them  against  oppression ;  for 
raisit^  them  in  the  scale  of  being:  or  for  securing  their 
posterity  from  interminable  bondage?  To  nurture  this 
s>'»tem  of  "  slavery  is  a  foul  blot  on  the  British  character, 
which  every  lo\xr  of  his  country  should  dedicate  bis  whole 
life  to  efface^" ' 

Something  Aa^i  at  last  been  done — very  grudgingly  and 
unwiUir^ly,  it  is  true — by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
alleviate  these  e\-ils,  and  one  of  the  ^Tf.1  consequences  of 
their  action  u-m  to  make  Smith  himself  the  hapless  victim 
of  most  foul  injustice.  Wray's  second  visit  to  Kngland 
was  a  critical  period  in  the  emancipation  movement.  He 
was  in  frequent  consultation  with  Wilberforce  and  theothcr 
anti-slaverj"  leaders.  In  March,  iJiaj,  Wilberforce  published 
'  An  Appeal  to  the  Religion,  Justice,  and  Humanity  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  llritish  Empire,  on  behalf  of  the  Negro 
Slaves  in  the  West  Indies.'  Upon  Thomas  Kowcll  Buxton 
at  this  time  the  mantle  of  Wilberforce  was  falling,  and  as 
a  consequence  of  Wilberforce's  Appeal  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society  was  formed  with  Buxton  us  vice-president,  and  he 
gave  notice  that  on  May  15,  it!i3,  'He  should  submit 
a  motion  that  the  HotLse  should  lake  into  consideration  the 
state  of  slavery  in  the  British  Colonics.'  On  that  date  he 
moved  '  That  the  state  of  slavery  is  repugnant  to  the 
principles  01  the  British  Constitution  and  of  the  Christian 
rdigioa ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  gradually  abolished,  with 
as  much  expedition  as  may  be  found  consistent  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  well-being  of  the  parties  concerned.'  Canning 
met  this  with  the  following  amendments,  tvhich  were 
carried: — 

*  I-'irst.  That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  effectual  and  decisive 
measures  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slave  pofiula- 
tion  in  His  Majesty's  Colonies. 

'Second.  That,  through  a  determined  and  persevering, 
but  at  the  same  time  judicious  and  temperate  enforcement 
of  such  measures,  this  I  louse  looks  forward  to  a  progressive 
improveioeat  in  the  character  of  the  slave  population,  such 
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as  may  prepare  them  for  a  participation  in  those  civil  ri^^hta 
and  privileifes  which  arc  enjoyed  by  other  classes  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects. 

'  Third.  That  this  House  is  anxious  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  purpose  at  the  carh'cst  period  that  shall  be 
compatible  with  the  well-being  of  the  slaves  themselves, 
with  the  safety  of  the  Colunies,  and  with  a  fair  and  equit- 
able consideration  of  the  interests  of  private  proprietors.' 

In  accordance  with  these  resolutions  the  Go\-emn>cnt 
addressed  circular  letters  to  the  coUinial  governors,  con- 
taining copies  of  them,  and  recominending  reforms.  In 
the  case  of  Crown  Colonics  Orders  in  Council  were  sent 
enjoining  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  to  nine 
a  day,  and  absolutely  prohibiting  tlie  Hogging  of  female 
slaves. 

As  soon  as  the  Order  in  Council  reached  Jlcrbicc  the 
governor  asked  Mr.  Wiay  to  explain  fully  to  the  negroes 
from  the  pulpit  what  it  meant.  By  this  means  the  risk 
of  such  troubles  as  soon  occurred  in  Dcmerara  was  entirely 
averted.  The  slaves,  knowing  exactly  what  had  been  done, 
remained  quiet  and  law-abiding.  But  the  Governor  of 
Dcmerara,  althou^^h  he  had  received  the  Order  in  Council 
on  July  7,  deliberately  kept  it  back.  Not  content  with 
this  disregard  of  duty  he  talked  about  the  Order  so  that 
his  servants  heard  him.  Plantation  manajjcrs  talked  about 
it  with  their  negro  mistresses,  and  tumours,  some  accurate, 
some  wild,  soon  spread  among  the  slaves.  Weeks  passed, 
and  the  ide.i  sci£t;d  upon  large  numbers  of  them  that 
although  the  king  had  ordered  the  skives  to  be  freed 
the  governor  would  not  make  this  fact  known.  Mr.  Smith, 
on  being  appealed  to,  told  the  negroes  they  were  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  freedom  had  been  granted, 
but  said  '  that  something  was  come  for  their  good ;  and 
advised  patience,  therefore,  until  the  governor  should  see 
fit  to  make  it  known.'  Further  delay  led  the  slaves  to 
attempt,  not  an  insurrection  wiili  all  the  u^u.il  violence 
and  bloodished,  but  something  in  the  n.'tturc  of  a  strike. 
Two  negroes  who  occisionally  attended  the  services  at  Le 
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Resouvetiir  acted  as  leaders.  The  father  of  one  c»f  them. 
Quamina  by  name,  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  slaves  on 
Sunday.  August  17.  This  was  held  on  Sunday  because 
it  was  the  only  day  on  wliich  any  laigc  meeting  could 
be  got  together. 

'  At  the  slaves'  meeting,  which  did  not  last  many  minutes, 
various  opinions  were  expressed.  Some  were  for  waiting: 
a  simple  cessation  fro«i  work  was  mo^t  in  favour  by  those 
dispo:>ed  to  take  any  step;  whilst  a  proposition  to  seize 
any  guns  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence,  which  was  urged 
b>-  the  leaders  and  some  others,  led  a  number  who  were 
oaly  for  milder  action  to  hesitate  altogether.  Of  these 
was  Quamina.  He  had  so  far  yielded  to  the  growing 
impatience  of  waiting,  and  to  the  opinion  more  and  more 
prevailing,  that  something  should  be  done  to  bring  out 
official  information,  us  to  say  that  ihcy  should  "put  down 
shovel,  hoe,  and  cutla>3 ',  and  sit  down."  Uisposetl  at  the 
cad  of  the  meeting  to  draw  back,  and  even.  acci>rding  to 
subsequent  report,  entreating  aflcrw.ards  his  son.  Jack 
dadstuoc.  with  tears  to  refrain ;  eventually  he  may  be 
said  not  to  have  gone  beyond  his  own  counsel,  protecting 
his  manager  from  hurt,  and  resting  or  rambling  only  on 
the  estate  or  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  people  separated ; 
part  of  [hem,  including  a  few  connected  with  the  chApcl, 
determined  on  something,  and,  more  definitely  still,  on 
beginning  about  sundown  of  the  next  day;  of  course 
communicating  this  decision  to  others  on  various  estates'.' 

This  movement  among  the  staves  became  known  to 
the  authorities  on  Monday.  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  the 
governor,  witli  a  jKirly  of  cavalry,  met  a  band  of  negroes, 
and  then  doing  what  he  had,  with  a  scandalous  disregard 
of  duty,  (ailed  to  do  lor  six  weeks,  told  them  of  the  Urdcr. 
Not  unnaturally  llicy  dbtrusted  him,  would  not  give  up 
their  amiit,  and  one  of  them  c\'cn  fired  at  the  governor. 
About  six  o'clock  on  Monday,  Mr.  Smith,  for  the  tirst  time, 

'  A  *cty  coountM  impt(B>at ;  a  kind  of  broad  md  lonK-bkded  knife  villi 
ibon  haTl.  wtti  ■■  cunlQf  £"»■,  wt,-itrtsr,  Kk. 
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learned  what  was  going  on,  and  that  another  meeting  of 
slaves  was  lo  be  held  that  evening.  Soon  after  he  wa^ 
sent  for  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  manager  of  the  estate, 
whose  house  he  found  surrounded  by  negroes  demanding 
■  the  giins  and  our  rights.'  The  slaves  secured  the  guns, 
and  Mr,  Smith,  after  doing  all  in  his  power  to  check  these 
riotous  actions,  reliirncd  to  his  home.  The  same  evening 
a  similar  outbreak  occurred  at  the  plantation  called  Si»cce*s, 
where  Quamina  acted  much  as  Mr.  Smith  had  done.  The 
movement  sprt-ad  to  other  estates,  and  was  led  by  men 
who  for  the  most  part  had  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  mission,  and  was  most  active  on  estates  the 
officials  of  which  were  hostile  to  Chtistianity.  One 
benelicial  result  of  missionary  influence  was  that  many 
of  the  slaves  said,  'Wc  will  take  no  life,  for  our  paston 
have  taught  us  not  to  take  that  which  we  cannot  give." 
and  hence  many  white  persons  who  would  othcrwuv 
certainly  have  been  murdered  were  only  put  into  the 
stocks. 

'  It  wns  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  the  governor 
again  reached  town.  By  midnight  fresh  troops  were  on 
their  way  up  the  coast,  and  at  break  of  day  the  militia 
were  called  out,  and  martial  law  was  proclaimed.  The 
Scotch  Church,  its  minister  an  earnest  defender  of  slavery 
and  a  most  bitter  opponent  of  the  missionaries,  was  turned 
into  barracks,  and  all  free  people  were  put  under  arms. 
The  Wcslcyan  minister  presenting  himself,  his  services  were 
declined,  the  governor  politely  hinting  that  he  might  do 
more  good  in  his  own  line  of  things  than  by  handling 
3  musket.  The  Rev.  W.  S.  Austin  proposed  that  Mr.  Smith 
and  himself  should  go  amongst  the  people  and  use  their 
joint  influence  as  ministcis  of  the  Gospel  of  peace  in 
persuading  them  quietly  to  return  to  their  accuslomrd 
employments,  wi.NC  counsel  which,  remarks  Mr.  Wallbridge. 
"was  madly  rejected."  An  insane,  unreasoning  prejudice 
agaiiut  Mr.  Smith  and  thi;  missionary  cause  led  the  rulers 
of  that  day  to  set  aside  the  interposition  of  one  who  might 
thus  have  rendered  them  the  most  valuable  service. 
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'Instead  of  tbis,  "an  immediate  appeal  was  made  to 
military  force."  During  the  lyth,  further  detachments  of 
troops  weredl^ipatched  up  the  coast,  und  all  united  met  with 
a  large  body  of  the  negroes  early  on  Wednesday  morninp 
at  Baclielor*  Adventure.  A  few  of  these  had  firearms, 
but  by  no  means  skill  to  use  them ;  others,  cutlasses  or 
ba>-oaets  fixed  on  poles. 

'A  parley  ensued;  the  commander  of  the  troops.  Colonel 
Leahy,  asking  the  sLaves  what  they  wanted :  and  they  in 
reply,  after  details  of  har<l  usage,  concluding.  *'  and  we 
hear  for  true  that  the  great  Duckra  at  home  (the  king)  give 
our  freedom  for  true."  Peremptorily  refusing  to  lay 
down  their  arms  unless  certain  requests  for  time  in  the 
week  for  themselves  were  at  once  granted,  which  requests 
the  colonel  said  he  would  communicate  to  the  governor, 
an  hour  was  allowed  them  for  consideration.  As  they  still 
cootinued  obstinate,  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  fttc :  and 
a  conflict  ensued,  fatal  to  nearly  3oo  of  the  ncf^es.  Several 
other  brief  skirmishes  on  that  and  the  two  following  days 
took  place,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  slaves ;  and 
what  of  revolt  existed,  then  ceased.  Some  fled  into  the 
bush,  but  the  greater  p.irt  had  returned  to  their  respective 
tations  and  had  resumed  their  labours. 

'Not  a  single  white  soldier  lost  his  life,  yet  shocking 
slaughter  of  the  negroes  and  a  display  of  horrible  brutality 
accompanied  and  followed  these  events.  Little  mercy  was 
shown.  Many  prisoners  were  wantonly  shot  by  the  militia 
for  mere  sport,  and  Colonel  Leahy  stood  upon  no  ceremony 
as  to  trial,  no  less  than  twenty-three  bcin^;  put  to  death 
by  his  sole  authority.  Martial  law  was  continued  for  five 
calendar  months,  and  a  court-martial  assembled  to  try 
priiOiicrs,  of  whom  there  remained  nearly  ico.  &),  whilst 
the  military  were  being  honoured — Colonel  Leahy  by  the 
bitrt  of  Policy  with  a  vote  of  200  guineas  for  a  sword, 
'and,  jointly  with  the  other  officers  of  his  regiment,  with 

vole  of  500  guineas  for  the  purchase  of  jjlate,  besides 
a  piece  of  plate  of  350  guineas'  value  presented  to  the 
colonel   by   people  oa  the  West  Coast ;   the  officers  *A 
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another  r^ment  by  the  Court  of  Policy  with  a  vote 
of  300  guineas,  and  a  licuteaant  with  one  of  jo  guineas — 
trials.  flo[;giRi^,  and  executions  were  going  oo  incc&santly.i 
Sn'cnteen  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  lashes  numbertogf' 
from  20O  to  i,coo,  and  to  work  in  chains;  ten.  within 
a  week,  receiving  some  600  or  700.  and  five  i,coc  each,  of 
which  one  received  the  whole,  and  two  almost  the  whole, 
at  once.  Alore  still  were  condemned  to  death,  and  before 
tbe  cod  of  Sejitcmber  forty-&e%'en  had  be«n  executed — 
eg- thus:  Aug>)st  36,  two;  27, two;  3»,four;  Sepicmber6, 
ittK  ;  12,  nine  ;  sev<:r.ai  i>cing  hung  in  chains  along  the  East 
Coast  road,  others  decapitated,  and  their  heads  stuck  on 
poles.  IJn  May  34,  JH24,  fifty  prisoners  still  rcniairved 
unt'er  sentence  of  dcith ;  but  the  British  public,  who  had 
now  b^un  to  learn  and,  though  late,  to  believe  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  were  becoming  horrified,  ;tnd  the  bloody, 
proceedings  were  arrested  by  orders  from  home.  The 
outbreak,  caused  really  by  disobedience  to  his  sovereigns 
commands  of  one  who  had  taken  oath  and  office  both  as 
a  military  general  and  a  civil  governor,  cost  the  CoJODy 
chest  more  than  ;f  50,000 '.' 

This  episode  is  one.  out  of  unhappily  a  lar^e  number  ii 
our  colonial  aimals,  which  illuMrutcs  how,  wherever  men' 
outraged  Divine  and  human  law  by  slavery,  nemesis  was 
inevitable.   'The  truth  is,  that  a  community  in  which  slaveiy^ 
exists,  like  a  city  built  on  tlic  bosom  of  a  volcano,  is  ever ' 
in  danger  of  an  overwhelming  and  fatal  convulsion.     The 
injustice — gross,  cruel  injustice — the  irresponsible  abuse  ofd 
power — tbe  revolting  scenes  of  bloodsheti  and  unmitigated' 
woe — which  slavery  necessarily  involves,  will,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  invariably  be  accompanied  by  insecurity 
and  dread,  and  oftentimes  by  open  disturbance,  and  the 
Irantic  reaction  of  mi:scry  against  oppression.      Kven  the 
worm  will  turn  on  the  loot  that  crushes  it  to  the  earth. 
And  although  resort  to  brute  force,  even   to  recover  the 
inalienable  right  of  liberty,  which  every  man,  African  or 
European,  possesses,  is  to  be  deplored,  rather  than  defended^ 
'  tiji  and  Labours  1^  JakH  ifVuy,  pp.  189-91. 
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yet,  in  such  a  ca«e,  the  terrific  evils  of  insurrection  arc  to 
be  laid  less  to  the  charf^  of  the  ha]f-enh'(;htcned  slave, 
8triig{;|in{;  for  the  freedom  which  is  his  hirthright,  than  to 
the  door  of  those  vrho,  by  a  previous  report  to  unhallowed 
lA>'sical  compulsion,  reduced  him  to  a  mere  chattel — to 
a  thinj;  that  mi^ht  be  boii;;ht  and  sold  like  an  ox  or  ass  V 
This  unwise  but  vcr>'  natural  action  on  the  part  of  the 
negroes  was  at  once  used  by  their  enemies  to  destroy 
the  influence  of  the  missionaries.  The  brutalized  public 
opinion  of  the  colony,  under  the  lead  of  an  unscrupulous 
man  named  MTitrk,  who  hated  Mr.  Smith  in  particular 
and  all  missionaries  in  general,  and  who  was  at  that  time 
acting  as  captain  of  a  trx>op  of  niilitiii.  determined  to  make 
the  missionary  the  victim  of  its  blind  rage.  Martial  law 
had  been  proclaimed,  and  Mr.  Smith  was  ordered  to  take 
up  arms.  Refusing  to  do  so,  an  action  in  his  case  both 
natural  and  right,  he  waa  summarily  arrested,  and  with  his 
wife  hurried  off  to  prison.  The  charge  was  immediately 
brought  against  him  that  by  his  preaching  he  had  incited 
the  slaves  to  rebel,  and  that,  knowing  an  insurrection  vroi 
intended,  he  yet  took  no  steps  to  inform  the  authorities. 
Contrar>*  to  cvcr>'  principle  of  justice,  Mr.  Smith  waa  tried 
by  court-marti.il.  and  every  effort  waa  made  to  suborn 
witnesses  from  among  the  negroes  in  prison.  He  was 
ted  on  August  ii.  but  his  trial  did  not  begin  until 
7c(obfr  13.  On  November  za  he  was  pronounced  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  be  hung,  and  yet  recommended  to  mercy ! 
Had  he  been  guilty  ofa  tithe  of  the  cliat^ca  which  the  court- 
manial  held  to  be  proved,  he  would  have  richly  deserved 
hanging.  The  men  who  tried  him  knew  that  their  verdict 
was  a  lie,  that  the  whole  performance  was  an  attempt  to 
crush  missionary  enterprise,  and  the  members  of  the  court- 
martial,  after  showing  tliat  th^-y  had  murder  in  their  hearts. 
had  not  the  courage  to  carry  out  their  own  sentence,  for.  ,as 
Brougham  said  in  the  M  ousc  of  Commons  in  1 X24. '  If  they 
had  dared  to  take  this  innocent  man's  life  they  must  fhem- 
stUti  have  died  the  death  of  the  murderer.* 
'  Tkt  lUmrara  Afarirr,  j).  ijj. 
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After  the  sentence  Mr.  Smith  was  sent  to  the  common 
jail,  and  althuugh  he  was  known  to  be  in  txicl  health  he 
was  placed  in  a  roum  on  the  ground  floor  beneath  whidi 
was  stagnant  water.  Here  he  was  kept,  against  the  strong 
protests  of  his  doctor,  for  seven  weeks.  He  was  visttet) 
and  aided  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power  by  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Elliott,  and  by  the  Rev.  VV.  S.  Austin,  minister  of  the 
English  Church  in  George  Town,  and  chaplain  to  the 
garrison.  This  gentleman  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Inquiry,  and  became  early  and  strongly  convinced  of 
Mr.  Smith's  innocence,  and  most  bravely  stood  by  him. 
By  this  action  he  rendered  himself  so  obnoxiouit  to  the 
governor  and  the  residents,  that  he  was  soon  compelled  to 
resign  his  post  and  return  to  England.  But  neither  of 
these  friL-nds  could  do  much  to  mitigate  Mr.  Smith's  con- 
dition.  The  governor  and  milit^try  authorities,  shrinkii^ 
from  the  exMution  of  their  own  sentence,  took  this  equally 
efficacious  method  of  murdering  an  innocent  man.  When 
it  became  evident  that  death  was  near,  and  not  until  then. 
Mr.  Smith  was  removed  to  an  upper  room.  In  a  letter 
from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Smith,  written  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  the  almost  incredible  cruelty  of  the  authorities  is 
set  forth : — 

'Mj^elf  and  Mr.  Smith  were  very  desirous  that  Mrs- 
Elliott  should  be  permitted  to  sec  him,  and  thought  our 
enemies  would  surely  comply  with  so  small  a  request  if 
made  by  Mrs.  Elliott  herself;  this  she  kindly  did,  but  it 
was  not  until  she  had  been  sexfn  titties  to  the  Secretary s 
Office,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  dayi  had  elapsed,  that  per- 
mission was  given,  and  then  only  for  one  day  ;  but  Mrs. 
Elliott,  finding  Mr.  Smith  so  far  gone,  w^  determined  to 
repeat  her  visits  at  the  risk  of  being  molested.  However, 
by  this  time,  Mr.  Smith's  recovery  was  impossible,  and  the 
strictness  of  prison  rules  was  ihercfurc  done  away,  the  door 
of  the  room  in  which  Mr.  Smith  was,  was  left  open,  and 
Mrs.  Elliott  had  the  adjoining  room  given  up  to  her ;  but 
it  was  too  late  I ' 

On  February  6,  1834,  this  brave  soldier  in  the  cause  of 
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■  Ireedom  died-  It  is  impossible,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
^bevent}--five  years,  to  read  the  story  without  fierce  indig- 
Viution  Probably  alarmed  at  the  result  uf  their  action, 
W  when  they  leiimcd  that  their  victim  was  dead,  the  authori- 
ties altered  the  depositions  o\  the  two  doctors  who  attended 
tbe  inquest. 

•  The  Fiscal  then  addressed  himself  to  Mrs-  Smith,  and 
asked  her,  what  she  con»dered  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
Mr.  Smith's  death  ?  She  replied,  that  he  had  been  for  some 
time  pabt  in  a  vcr>'  dcHcatc  state  of  health ;  but  that  the 
false  accusations  which  had  been  brought  against  iiim,  the 
cruel  persecutions  he  had  endured,  and  his  long  imprison- 

^mcnt.  had  no  doubt  hastened  his  death.  The  v\'ords,  "  fiilnc 
Baccusatioas,"  and  "cruel  persecutions,"  were  rejected  with 
vehemence :  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Policy 
said,  it  was  not  Mrs.  Smith's  opinion  they  wanted,  but  the 
cause  of  his  death.  The  Fiscal  then  asked  Mrs.  Smith  by 
whom  he  had  been  dieted  and  nursed  for  the  last  month  ? 
She  answered,  by  herself  and  Mrs-  Elliott-  She  was  then 
asked,  how  Mr.  Padmorc,  the  jailor,  had  bcliaved  to 
Mr.  Smith?  She  replied,  "  He  has  always  treated 
Mr.  Smith  and  myself  with  the  [greatest  kindness."' 

Mrs.  Elliott,  treated  in  the  same  fashion,  refused  to 
answer  any  of  the  fiscal's  questions. 

*  Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Mr. 
Thonipaon.  the  second  hcad-coiistab!e,  came  to  the  prison, 
and  told  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Elliott,  that  he  was  ordered 
to  inform  them  that  he  should  come  at  four  o'clock  next 
momii^;.  to  demand  the  body  of  Mr.  Smith  for  interment. 
Mrs.  Elliott  then  inquired,  "  Wliy  they  were  not  permitted 
to  bury  Mr.  Smith  at  ten  o'clock,  as  they  intended  ?  "  She 
asked,  also.  "  NS'hcther  any  persons  would  be  allowed  to 
follow  tbe  corpse?"  He  answered.  *"  No."  Mrs.  Elliott 
asked,  "  Whether  Mn*.  Smith  and  herself  were  included  in 
that  prohibition  ?  "  He  replied,  '■  Yes,"  Mrs,  Elliott  asked, 
"From  whom  he  received  his  orders?"    He  answered, 

■-From  His  Excellency."    Mrs.  Elliott  then  said,  "Is  it 
"possible,  that  General  Murray  can  wish  to  prevent  a  poor 
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widow  from  following  her  husband  to  the  grave  ?  Surely, 
thcjr  do  not  mean  to  pursue  their  persecutions  to  the 
grave,  a!>  they  have  done  to  death!"  And  «hc  added, 
■■  If  Mrs.  Smith  will  go.  I  will  ro  with  her;  we  are  not 
prisoners ;  we  may  go  where  wc  please-"  He  replied.  "  It 
is  probable  there  will  be  soldiers  there,  and  something 
unpleasant  may  occur :  and.  therefore.  1  advise  you  not  to 
ga"  Mrs.  Smith  then  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  and  frantic 
voice,  '■  General  Murra>'  shall  not  prevent  my  followin};;  my 
husband  to  the  t^ave,  and  I  will  go  in  spite  of  all  he 
can  do." 

'  Mr.  Thompson,  findinjr  they  were  so  determined, 
said,  "  I  must  go  to  His  Excellency  again."  He  accord- 
ingly left  them,  and  shortly  after  returned,  and  told  a 
gentleman  in  the  prison-yard,  th.it  if  they  attempted  to 
follow  the  corpse,  he  had  orders  to  confine  them  ;  and 
begged  he  would  inform  them,  as  he  would  gladly  avoid 
any  violence.  The  gentleman  referred  to.  did  make  this 
communication ;  and  they  determined,  as  they  were  not 
permitted  to  follow,  that  they  would  meet  the  corpse  at  the 
grave, 

'  They,  therefore,  left  the  jail  at  half-p.'Wt  three  o'cloclc  inj 
the  morning,  dark  a.s  it  was,  accompanied  only  by  a  frecl 
black  man,  with  a  lanthorn  ;  and  proceeded  to  the  burial* 
place,  where  they  beheld  the  mournful  spectacle  of  a 
beloved  husband  and  a  dear  friend  committed  to  the  silent 
grave.  The  funeral  service  was  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Austin,  who  incurred  genera!  odium  in  the  Colony,  because 
he  dared  to  vindicate  the  character  of  a  man.  whom  he 
bdievcd  to  be  perfectly  innocent  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his 
charge.' 

As  a  last  insult  1o  the  dead,  when  the  fiscal  heard  that 
two  negroes,  members  of  Mr.  Smith's  congregation,  one 
a  carpenter,  the  other  :i  bricklayer,  had  b^tin  to  rail  in 
and  to  brick  over  the  grave,  he  or(lerc<l  even  these  humble 
memorials  to  be  destroyed-  The  martyr's  remains  sleep  in 
an  unknown  grave. 

*  TIU  Vtmtrara  Meirtyr,  pp.  t4>-j3. 
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}  John  Smith's  death,  even  if  not  entirely  caused  by,  was 
thus  greatly  accelerated  by  the  conduct  of  officials  who 
Idled  missionaries,  and  who  objected  in  the  strongcat 
jKisvible  degree  to  their  itlaves  being  cither  taught  to  read 
or  instructed  in  the  Gospel.  These  men  had  the  instinct 
of  tyrants  and  oppressors  in  every  age.  viz.  that  if  they  did 
not  root  out  the  Gospel,  the  Gospel  would  root  out  them. 
And  since  they  dared  not  proclaim  hostility  to  the  Gospel 
AS  the  real  nMtive  of  their  actions  Ihey  trumped  tip  false 
itccusations  against  a  man  the)-  believed  too  weak  to  defend 
himiielf,  and  when  their  hearts  failed  them  in  the  exercise 
of  open  violence  they  availed  themselves  of  their  victim's 
physical  weakness  to  bring  about  the  end  desired.  Among 
the  far  too  numerous  atrocious  episodes  in  our  colonial 
administration,  both  in  South  Africa  and  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  judicial  murder  of  John  Smith  possesses  a  bad  pre- 
(    eminence. 

^B    While  these  events  were  happening  in  the  colony  the 

^b>ircctors  and  the  friends  of  emancipation  at  home  were  in 

Vpieat  difficulty.    For  a  time  the  letters  of  their  agents  were 

stopped.     The  newspapers   which  rcache<l   England  were 

full  of  unmeasured  abuse  of  Smith,  of  Christian  mts-tions  in 

general,  and  of  the   London   Mi.<isionnr>'  Society  in  par- 

ticalar.     Earl    Bathurst,  then   Colonial   Secretary,  at  the 

request  of  the  Oircclors  .sent  out  instructions  for  Mr.  Smith 

^_to  be  sent  at  once  to  Kngland.     These  arrived  rebruaT>-  9, 

B1834,  three  days  after  Mr.  Smith's  death.     The  dispatch 

Hilso  contained  the  recall  of  the  governor,  upon  whom  the 

^nieavy  responsibility  for  all   the   bloodshed   and   outrage 

which   had    taken    place    really   rested.     Fierce   was   the 

Hfaujignation  in  the  colony.     Governor  Murray's  supjiorters 

^pave  him  as  a  parting  remembrance  pl.itc  to  the  value  of 

^twelve  hundred  guineas.    They  also  petitioned  the  Court  of 

Policy  to  expel  all  missionaries  from  the  colony.     Fiercer 

\lill  uas  the  storm  which   began  to  rage  ai  home  as  the 

true  story  of  what  had  happened  gradually  became  known. 

The   Directors  were  for  some  time  without  any  reliable 

information  upon  which  to  base  a  judgment.     The  British 
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Government,  having  considered  the  report  which  Governor 
Murray  sent  home,  were  pleased  on  March  jjo  to  remit  the 
sentence  of  death,  but  they  directed  that  Mr.  Smith  be 
dismissed  the  colony  and  not  allowed  to  reside  in  ettber 
the  West  Indies  or  the  K;ihamas.  Rut  weeks  before  tUs 
decision  was  reached  Mr.  Smith  had  gone  to  the  tribunal 
wjjcre  the  judgment  i-i  final  and  unerring. 

Tlic  many  enemies  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  at  once 
pointed  to  Demerara  as  a  vindication  of  tlieir  vien-s  on 
the  dangers  of  emancipation.  The  Government  were  so 
influenced  by  their  supporters  that  they  even  determined  to 
throw  over  their  Resolutions  of  1823.  Buxton,  however, 
stood  firm,  and  on  April  24, 1  ^2^,  a  petition  for  the  revision 
of  the  court-martial  upon  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  repeal  of  his 
outrageous  and  unrighteous  sentence,  was  presented  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Meetings  were  held  all  over  Enfrland, 
and  200  petitions  were  presented  to  Parliament  in  eleven 
days.  On  June  i,  1824,  a  great  debate  upon  Mr.  Smith's 
trial  was  opened  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Brougham,  who  moved  : — 

'That  a  humble  address  be  presented  to  His  Majesty, 
representing  that  this  House  having  taken  into  its  most 
serious  consideration  Ihe  papers  laid  before  them,  relating 
to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Smith, 
a  missionary  in  the  Colony  of  Demerara,  deem  it  their  duty 
now  to  declare,  that  they  contirmplate  with  serious  alarm, 
and  deep  sorrow,  the  violation  of  law  and  justice  which  is 
manifested  in  these  unexampled  proceedings,  and  most 
earnestly  praying  that  His  Majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  adopt  such  measures  as  in  His  Royal  wisdmn 
may  seem  meet,  for  such  a  just  and  humane  administration 
of  law  in  that  Colony,  as  may  protect  the  voluntary 
instructors  of  the  negroes,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Hi* 
Majesty's  subjects,  from  oppression.' 

The  debate  was  prolonged  into  a  second  m'ght.  WUber> 
force  in  an  impassioned  speech,  the  last  he  ever  uttered  !o 
that  assembly  in  which  for  so  many  years  he  had  been 
a   potent  influence  for   good,  pleaded  for  the  reversal  of 
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gross  mjustioe.  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Dr.  Lushington, 
aAd  otiiers  spoke  powerfully  on  the  same  side.  The 
Government,  who  were  laigcly  under  the  influence  of  the 
slave-owners,  were  disposed  .it  first  to  meet  the  motion  by 
A  direct  n^ative.  Kut  feeling  both  inside  and  outside  the 
House  was  so  strong  that  on  the  second  night  of  the  debate 
Canning  moved  tlic  previous  question.  This  was  ultimately 
carried  by  only  193  to  146  votes.  Thus  the  stigma  was 
allowed  to  remain  upon  the  dead  mi-^ionary,  but  the 
debate  killed  slavery  in  the  British  dominions.  Ten  years 
later  there  came  across  the  sea  to  all  the  negroes  in 
Dctncrara  the  glad  tidings  that  they  were  free  men. 

Wisely  or  unwisely  the  Directors  resolved  to  leave  the 
matter  where  it  stood,  and  to  this  day  the  sentence  passed 
by  an  unrighteous  and  illegal  court-martial  still  stands 
recorded  against  an  innocent  man.     Hut  on  June  14,  1B34, 
ic  Directors  passed  the  following  resolution  : — 
*  Resolved,  That  the  cordial  and  most  grateful  thanks  of 
the  Directors  be  presented  to  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.,  for 
hb  unsolicited,  energetic,  and  most  eloquent  defence  in  the 
Honourable  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  late  Kev.  John 
Smith ;  by  which  he  has  so  clearly  and  powerfully  dis- 
played before  tlic  world,  the  unsullied  innocence  and  unjust 
condemnation  of  that  much-injured  missionary." 
^^    Similar  resolutions  were  passed  in  acknowledgement  of 
^■tbe  services  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Dr.  Lushington,  and 
^btbcrs,  and  also  to  the  Ministry  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
^B    The  state  of  feeling  in  Dcmcrara  in  1K24  is  illustrated 
Hoy  the  following  resolution,  passed  in  February  at  a  great 
Bpublic  meeting  in  George  Town,  held  under  the  sanction  of 
Governor  Murray : — 

*Wc.  therefore,  deem  it  our  sacred  and  bounden  duty  to 
ourselves  and  our  dependants,  to  oppose  and  resist,  by 
evcfy  authorized  means,  the  establishment  in  this  Colony, 
of  seclATtes  of  any  description,  and  more  particularly 
those  of  the  l^ndon  Missionary  Society.  It  is,  therefore, 
resolved,  tliat  the  Court  of  Policy  be  forthwith  petitioned 
to  expel  all  missionaries  from  the  Colony  ;  and  that  a  law 
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be  pa$sct),  prohibiting*  the  admissioa  of  any  missionaty 
preachers  into  this  Colony,  for  the  future-' 

Only  four  at  the  meeting  had  cither  the  courage  or  the 
i;ood  sense  to  oppose  this  monstrous  proposition.  Tkt 
Colonist,  a  leading  newspaper,  in  its  issue  for  February  i8, 
said  :  '  It  b  a  question  whether  Christianity  was  ever  meant 
to  be  the  religion  of  men  in  a  savage  or  slave  slate.'  The 
public  meeting,  referred  to  above,  passed  in  all  twenty-five 
resolutions,  among  them  those  which  led  to  the  pernicious 
policy  of  concurrent  encJowmciit— a  policy  of  which  it  a 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  it  has  been  a  positive 
hindrance  to  all  spiritual  religion  wherever  it  has  been 
carried  otit.     The  resolution  ran  : — 

'That  keeping  in  view  these  necessary  distinctions  in 
the  religious  persuasions  of  the  dilTcTent  members  of  the 
community,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  in  every  instance 
the  majority  of  the  proprietors  in  the  respective  districts, 
or  in  the  artificial  local  divisions  or  parishes  which  may 
be  formed,  should  select  that  form  of  worship  of  one  or 
other  of  the  national  churches  which  they  may  prefer,  and 
should  use  means  to  obtain  a  regularly  ordained  clergyman 
of  that  persuasion— the  patronage  remaining  vested  in  the 
proprietors,  subject  always  to  the  approbation  and  control 
of  His  Majesty's  representative,  and  of  the  Colonial 
Legistature.' 

The  proposal  to  expel  and  to  exclude  mi<&ionarics  was, 
of  course,  never  executed  :  but  the  Court  of  Policy,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  British  Government,  carried  out  the  other 
recommendations.  Two  clcrgj-mcn,  Lugar  and  Murse  by 
name,  arrived  in  the  colony  in  April.  1834.  The  former 
took  up  the  work  from  which  Mr.  Austin  had  been  removed 
by  the  arbitrary  action  of  Governor  D'Urban,  and  the  latter 
occupied  Htthel  Chapel,  the  building  in  which  Wray  and 
Smith  had  preached,  which,  though  it  was  the  property  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  Colonial  Lct;islature 
unjustly  seized  and  handed  over  to  this  clergyman.  In 
this  way  originated  the  ecclesiastical  system  which  has 
since     obtained     in     the     colony.       In     i^aA    Demerara, 
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uibo,  and  Berlnce  were  appended  to  the  diocese  of 

rbadoe».     Demerara    itself   was   divided    into    tw-elve 
fMinshe^,  seven  being  allotted  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  five  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.     In  184 1  the  Cokmy 
if  British  Guiana  wa«  made  an  independent  bishopric. 

Outwardly  complete,  and  apjwrcntly  fair  in  its  practice 
of  not  confining  State  aid  to  one  denomination,  this  system 
has  been  open,  ever  since  its  establishment,  to  most  serious 
objection.  Here  is  a  testimony  from  a  com|>ctent  witnesa 
nearly  twcnty^fivc  years  after  the  inauguration  of  the 
system.  He  quotes  lirst  a  contemporary  view,  and  then 
expresses  his  own  : — 

'The  hatred  of  the  planters  to  the  Missionaries  aiiscs 
from  the  latter  mingling  more  with  the  negroes,  and  taking 
a  greater  interest  in  their  concerns  than  the  stationary 
clergy.  A  minister  who  has  acquired  his  quantum  of 
G'eck  and  Latin  at  college  i.s  appointed  to  a  living  in  the 
West  Indies ;  he  goes  out  there,  preaches  regularly  on 
a  Sunday,  or  "  docs  duty,"  as  he  would  at  home.  Unless 
he  disregards  being  looked  upon  by  the  whites  as  being 
Dver-j^calous  and  intermeddling,  he  will  not  go  beyond  this, 
though  he  niay  sometimes  feel  a  temptation  to  do  so.  We 
repeat  it,  and  we  know  the  fact,  that  Uttlc  good  beyond 
what  may  arise  from  the  fulfilment  of  the  commonplace 
routine  of  duty  in  the  parish  church,  is  to  be  ex[)ectcd  from 
four-ltfths  of  the  bencliccd  clergy  in  the  WcKt  Indies. 

*  The  white  inhabitants  of  the  Colony,  forming  the  higher 
classes  of  the  community,  have  bcnelitcd  but  little  from  the 
State  establisliments  of  religion,  with  which  nearly  all  of 
them  are  nominally  connected.  A  ycry  xmall  proportion 
of  Europeans  pay  even  an  outward  regard  to  the  decencies 
of  religion  by  an  attendance  at  public  worship;  while  in 
too  many  cases,  they  are  addicted  to  the  grosser  forms  of 
immorality. 

■With  respect  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  people— the  great 
bulk  of  those  who  profess  any  regard  to  religion  attend 
eitlier  the  Missionary  or  the  Wesleyan  places  of  worship. 
Those  who  are  coimccicd  with  the  State-supported  churches 
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are  generally  persons  who  are  anxious  to  participate  in  the  i 
outward  ordinances  of  religion,  to  which  they  ignorantty 
attach  a  superstitious  value,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avcnd 
a  strict  pastoral  supervision  of  their  general  deporlntciit. 
They  seek,  and  most  of  the  State-paid  clergy  arc  ready 
enough  to  gratify  their  desire,  to  possess  some  of  thc/wTWX 
of  godliness,  without  wishing  to  experience  in  poieer. 

'The  costly  ecclesiastical  system*  cstabtislied  by  the 
Legislature  did  not,  however,  effect  the  desired  deliverance 
of  the  Colonists  from  the  odious  presence  of  "  sectarian  or 
Missionary  preachers";  in  the  midst  of  all  the  opposition 
they  have  had  to  encounter,  their  history  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  inspired  record, — "  He  that  hath  eUan 
hands  shall  wax  stronger  and  stronger."  With  regard  also 
to  the  other  main  object,  the  perpetuation  of  slavery,  for 
which  the  four  or  five  Slate  churches  were  set  up  and 
sustained  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- payers— in  this  too  they 
have  signally  failed.  The  cruel  and  murderous  persecution 
of  the  Mi.wionary  Smith  excited  a  thorough  detestation  of 
this  abominable  system  in  the  British  nation.  The  reckless 
burning  of  the  Baptist  Mission  chapels  by  the  planters  of 
Jamaicji.  nine  years  after,  increased  this  feeling,  and  a 
determination  was  formed  to  abolish,  at  any  cost,  the 
accursed  system,  that  thus  warred  bolli  with  the  cause  of 
God  and  the  liberties  of  man.  One  of  the  earliest  fruits, 
therefore,  of  a  reformed  House  of  Commons,  in  which  the 
popular  voice  could  be  heard,  was  a  bill  for  emancipating, 
on  August  1,  1834,  all  held  as  slaves  in  the  British  West 
Indian  Colonics. 

'  Since  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  State-paid  clergy 
have  allowed  every-  kind  of  injustice  perpetrated  upon  the 
emancipated  people  of  British  Guiana,  to  pass  unchallenged. 
Against  stringently  coercive  laws,  designed  to  restore  a 
modified  slavery — against  immigration  ordinances,  as  un- 
just to  the  native  labourers  as  they  arc  cruel  to  the  immi- 
grants themselves — against  burdensome  and  vexatious 
imposts — against  legislative  colonial  arrangements,  that 
enable  a  ftTti  to  monopolize  all  political  power, — no  word 
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of  remonstrance  or  complaint  has  ever  escaped  from  one 
minister  of  the  compulsory  cliurches.  They  have  habitually 
sided  ztritM  the  oppressor — against  the  oppres*ed ;  and  what 
the  late  Dr.  Arnold  wrote  of  the  Churcli  of  Hngland,  may 
be  truly  said  of  the  State  church,  or  rather  of  the  State 
churches  of  British  Guiana :  "  These  churches  bear,  and 
have  ever  borne,  the  marlu  of  their  birth  ;  the  children  of 
slavcholding  and  plantocratic  seliishncss,  and  unprincipled 
tyranny,  they  have  never  dared  to  speak  to  the  great,  but 
have  contented  themselves  with  lecturing  the  poor '." ' 

[AcTiiOKiTtls.— Lcliera  ud  Oflidsl  Ktporii;  Rtf^t  a/  Ik*  Prttttdifp 
BiCaiiut  Ike  iaii  Kte.  y.  Sitilk  af  Vttafmra,  whe  inu  IriiJ  tmJtr  iiatliat 
Lam,  &-<^  London,  1814 ;  TAt  Dtmtrara  Martyr:  Minmn  tflk*  Xev,  jM* 
Smi/A,  b;  H  A.  WalUridgc,  Lowkm.  1848 ;  ami  Tit  Lijt  aij  Laktan  1/ 
><«  tVray.} 

*  7%i  tUmraitt  Martyr,  pp.  iS>-iS^ 


CHAPTER  XVI 

DEMERARA  AND  BBRBICB :  1835-66 

While  ihc  exciting  events  described  in  the  last  chapter 
wcfc  taking  place,  Wray  continued  his  wi-ork  in  Berbice, 
but  with  many  hindrances,  and  much  opjwsitioii :  Elliott'^ 
chapel  OR  the  west  coast  had  been  scixcd  and  handed  over 
to  the  Church  of  England,  and  he  himself  compelled  to 
leave  the  colony,  tn  1827  Davies  died.  It  seemed  for 
a  time  as  though  the  enemies  of  the  Society  had  triumphed. 
But  in  DectJinber,  1H28,  Joseph  Ketley  reached  Demerara 
to  recommence  the  work  at  Providence  Chapel,  Geoi^c 
Town.  With  Wray's  co-operation  he  induced  (he  governor 
to  grant  hlni  possession  again  of  Elliott's  chapel  on  the 
west  coast  in  1839,  and  Michael  Lewis  worked  there  until 
1852,  when  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  James  Scott. 
In  1833  James  Mirams  took  charge  of  Lonsdale,  in  Mcrbicc, 
and  laboured  there  until  1H36,  when  he  returned  to 
England.  The  church  at  Providence  Cliapel,  George  Town, 
flourished  under  Kcticy'a  care.  Vigorous  oulstations, 
attended  mainly  by  Indians,  were  maintained  at  Fort 
Island  and  Caria-Caria  on  Ihc  Esscquibo  River.  Provi- 
dence New  Chapel,  built  by  Ketley,  was  at  that  time  the 
largest  in  the  colony,  and  in  1S3H  became  wholly  self- 
supporting. 

la  1831  Berbice,  which  had  up  to  that  date  been  an 
independent  colony,  was  united  to  Dcmerara  and  Esse- 
quibo.     Wray  exerted  himself  to  meet  the  heavy  require- 
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ments  imposed  upon  the  Christian  workers  in  Berbice 
by  emancipation.  Orange  Chapd  was  opened ;  Hanover 
Chapel  enlaiifed ;  and  a  large  n«w  chapel  built  at  Waterloo 
by  the  negroes.  In  the  year  1K35  Berbice  had,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Society,  six  stations,  604  members,  and 
6,000  under  inMmclion.  The  desire  for  education  by  the 
newly  emancipated  slaves  %vas  very  great,  and  it  was  largely 
stimulated  by  an  offer  of  the  Jlible  Society  to  present  every 
emancipatCLl  slave  who,  on  August  i,  1S35,  could  read, 
with  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms.  For 
this  purpose  no  less  than  3,000  copies  were  forwarded  to 
Wray,  who  took  a  very  deep  interest  in  tliis  good  work. 

The  winter  of  i^m~2fi  was  very  bad,  heavy  rains  and 
severe  floods  rendering  work  difficult  and  unhealthy.  In 
April,  1836,  the  new  church  at  Waterloo  was  opened  by 
Wray,  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Howe,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forward. 
acwiy  arrived  in  the  colony,  being  present  also.  The 
veteran  w-as  reaching  the  end  of  his  labours.  Active  and 
%*^orous  to  the  last,  cheered  by  many  tokens  of  prosperity, 
he  yet  experienced  very  heavy  sorrows.  In  August,  1 836,  his 
son  Robert  died  from  a  sunstroke.  Many  of  his  old  friciuls 
and  helpers  were  stricken  down.  Hut  he  worked  on 
bravely  to  the  last.  One  of  the  first  actions  of  his  career 
bad  been  to  secure  liberty  for  slaves  to  attend  the  worship 
of  God  ;  one  of  the  last  was  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  destroy 
the  highly  objectionable  system  of  apprenticeship  with 
which  emancipation  had  been  saddled.  This  system  gave 
the  planters  power,  under  certain  conditions,  to  compel  the 
negroes  to  work.  This  powcrniaiiyof  them  promptly  abused. 
Few  officials  took  the  needful  trouble  to  explain  to  the 
slaves  exactly  what  the  law  rcijuired  of  them.  The  result 
was  oppression  on  the  one  hand,  suspicion  and  resistance 
OD  the  other.  In  1K36  a  strung  deputation  visited  the 
colony  to  look  into  the  working  of  the  system  on  the  spot. 
It  consisted  of  Joseph  Sturge,  Thomas  Harvey,  Mr.  Lloyd, 
and  John  Scoble.  Their  investigations,  aided  by  Wray 
and  other  missioruries,  were  issued  towards  the  end  of  1 837 
in  book  form  in  Kngland;  and  in  May,  11)38,  Sir  Eardlc^y 
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Wtlmot  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  motion  to 
abolish  apprenticeship.  This  came  into  force  on  At^ust  i. 
1838,  and  emancipation  was  as  complete  as  legislation 
could  make  it.  But  before  this  final  victory  was  won 
Wray  had  passed  to  his  rest.  On  June  fi,  1837.  Howe  died 
in  Wray's  home.  He  had  reached  New  Amsterdam  in 
1835,  and  had  laboured  with  ^rcat  efficiency  for  nearly  four 
years  at  Hanover  Chapel-  Wray's  daughter,  Mrs.  Howe. 
writing  of  this  time,  says : — 

'  My  father,  just  at  the  time  my  husband  died,  was 
better,  that  i«,  the  fever  had  left  him ;  but  it  soon  returned 
with  increased  violence,  and  delirium  came  on.  He  fancied 
himself  in  his  beloved  pulpit  pre;iching.  and  preach  he  did. 
and  prayed  for  God'.s  blessing  to  rest  on  the  mission;  then, 
mistaking  the  missionaries  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Association,  he  addreiseil  them  on  the  slavery 
question,  earnestly  entreating  them  to  use  all  their  influence 
to  bring  about  complete  emancipation.  This  state  of  things 
continued  for  some  hours,  after  which  he  fell  into  a  sort  of 
stupor,  and  all  was  quiet  for  a  timi:.  Mother  had  but  just 
left  the  room,  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  looked  round  at 
Elizabeth  and  myself,  who  stood  by  hLs  .lide  fanning  him, 
said,  "Where  is  mother?"  and  immediately,  with  a  last 
effort,  he  raised  himself,  threw  his  arms  round  us  both, 
and  said,  "My  dear  children,  my  work  is  done;  I  am 
going  home,"  He  fell  back,  and  before  mother  got  into 
the  room  he  was  gone ;  and  the  mission  had  lost  its 
true  and  faithful  servant.' 

The  tablet  erected  to  his  memory,  with  more  accuracj' 
than  such  memorials  sometimes  exhibit,  sums  up  a  noble 
career: — 

•Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Rev,  John  Wray,  the  first 
Christian  niiseionary  to  British  Guiana,  whose  unostenta- 
tious but  firm  and  constant  friendship  for  the  afiliaed 
and  the  oppressed,  whose  steady  promotion  of  education, 
and  faithful  and  affectionate  preaching  and  teaching  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  which  he  exemplified  by  a  holy,  active, 
and  blameless  life,  during  a  period  of  thirty  eventful  years. 
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secured  for  him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  classes  of 
soa'et>-,  and  the  grateful  love  of  the  people  of  his  peculiar 
care ;  and  by  the  Divine  goodness  rendered  him  the 
honoured  instrument  of  enabling  mnny  to  look  from 
amidst  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  the  present  state,  to 

»thc  glories  and  blessedness  of  immortality.' 
On  Augxist  r,  1834,  the  Act  of  Kmancipation  came  into 
force  in  the  colony.  It  had  been  foreseen  that  this  great 
measure  of  justice  would  place  an  enormous  strain  upon 
ihc  resources  of  the  Society,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
labours  of  the  scanty  workers  in  so  great  a  field.  The 
home  churches  rose  to  the  occasion,  contributing  large 
sums  of  money  in  addition  to  the  funds  requisite  for 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  mission,  and  alao  additional 
workers. 

During  the  eight  years  i8'^4  to  1842  there  were  also  sent 
out  to  British  Guiana  the  Revs.  S.  Ilaj'wood,  John  Ross, 
C.  D.  Watt.  C.  Rattray,  R.  B.  Taylor,  D.  Kenyon. 
G.  Forward.  S.  S,  Murkland,  J.  Morris.  T.  Henderson, 
H.  S,  Seabden,  J.  Edwards,  J.  Roome,  J.  Waddiiigton, 
■  E.  Davics,  J.  Giles,  G.  Pettigrew,  E.  A.  Wallbridge, 
).  Dalglcish- and  J-  L,  Parker — twenty  in  all.   The  climate, 

•always  trying  to  EuropcaiLs,  greatly  aflftrctcd  the  health  of 
many  of  these  workers;  combined  with  this,  the  strain 
of  the  work  and  the  excitement  of  a  great  epoch  revealed 
weak  points  in  the  morale  of  others.  The  result  was  that 
ooly  a  few  out  of  the  twenty  were  able  to  maintain  any 
long  term  of  residence  and  useful  service  in  the  colony. 

For  a  few  years  the  work  went  ahead  with  great  vigour 
and  with  undoubted  signs  of  manifold  success.  Multitudes 
of  the  freed  slaves  gladly  heard  the  Gospel.  After  making 
full  allowance  for  the  in5tabilit>*  of  the  negro  character, 
only  just  delivered  from  a  degrading  servitude,  in  targe 
numbers  of  cases  the  message  of  salvation  was  accepted 
to  the  saving  of  the  soul  and  to  the  transformation  of  life. 
From  the  date  of  emancipation,  however,  two  very  serious 
drawbacks  exerted  a  baneful  influence.  One  was  the  intro- 
duction of  a  large  number  of  coolies  into  the  colony,  who 
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brought  with  them  all  the  superstition,  the  heathenism,  and  i 
the  immorality  of  the  most  degraded  stratum  of  Oriental  j 
peoples.  The  other  was  the  almost  total  failure  of  all  I 
attempts  to  raise  up  a  native  ministry. 

In  June,  1834,  the  Rev.  C  D.  Watt  resumed  the  work 
which  had  been  stopi^cd  by  the  arrest  and  trial  of  Mr. 
5mith.  At  Montrose,  an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Le  Rcsouvenir,  a  piece  of  land  was  given  to  him  by  one 
of  the  planters  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  arreitt 
of  Smith,  and  the  very  building  in  which  Smith  had  minis- 
tcrcd  was  removed  to  and  re*erected  for  Christian  worship 
at  Montrose.  In  August,  1M34,  the  Rev.  Charles  Kattrayj 
began  work  at  Canal  No.  i.  In  1837  the  chapel  at  Lust-^ 
en-Ru.1t  was  erected,  and  in  1K44  Salem  Chapel  was  built 
in  another  part  of  the  same  dislrici.  Mr.  Rattray  laboured 
successfully  in  this  district  for  many  years.  The  Re\'- 
Thomas  licndcraon  in  1839  took  charge  of  the  station 
at  Lcguan  Island,  and  in  1.S40  removed  to  Lusij^nan.  In 
184a  the  Rev,  H.  A.  Wallbridgc  built,  as  a  memorial  to 
the  martyred  missionary.  Smith  Chapel,  in  what  was  then  a 
suburb  of  Gcoi^  Town,  very  near  the  spot  where  the  jail 
stood  in  which  he  died.  The  building  bi  now  in  the  heart  j 
of  the  city.     It  was  opened  lor  worship  in  August,  1844. 

The  extending  work  naturally  fell  into  two  main  dcpart-l 
mcnts — evangelical  ion  and  education.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  education  was  almost  as  urgent  and  as ' 
important  as  evangelisation.  The  labours  of  the  preceding 
twenty-seven  years  had  not  been  Uuown  away.  Cbapels 
had  been  built,  diurches  of  living  members,  energised  by^ 
the  Spirit  of  God,  oi^antzcd,  Sunday  schools  and  day^| 
schools  built  and  started  on  their  beneficent  way,  many 
negroes  converted  into  warm-hearted  Christians,  and  many, 
both  old  and  young,  taught  to  read.  Emancipation  called 
for  no  new  departure  in  work ;  it  demanded  rather  the 
consolidation  and  extension  of  work  already  well  begun. 
In  the  large  number  of  new  workers  sent  out  the  require- 
ments of  the  preacher  and  of  the  teacher  were  both  boroc 
in  mind. 
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The  need  for  greater  energy  in  tlie  work  of  evangelization 
was  recognized  by  the  many  additions  to  the  staff.  Men  like 
C.  Rattray.  C.  D.  Watt,  E.  A.  Wallbridge.  S.  S.  MurkUnd. 
and  J.  IJalglei^ih  did  much  mo»t  valuable  service  in  strength- 
ening the  old  churches  and  in  originating  new  ones.  In  this 
they  wcie  greatly  aided  bylhc  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
ncjjrocs.  at  least  during  1X54  to  1844,  to  contribtite  freely 
of  their  substance  for  the  maintenance  and  the  extension  of 
the  Christian  churches.  Mr.  Freeman,  after  hit  vivit  to  the 
West  Indies  in  tK43,  computed  thai  the  negroes  in  British 
Guiana  and  Jamaica,  in  connection  with  the  various  mis- 
sionary' societies,  had  contributed  at  least  a  quartfr  of  a 
milliffn  sterling  to  the  maintenance  and  extension  of 
Christian  work.    Freely  ihey  had  received,  freely  Ihcy  gave. 

There  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way.  It  was,  of 
course,  hopeless  to  expect  that  thousands  of  slaves  could  be 
uplifted  in  a  decade  to  a  much  higher  social,  moral,  and 
spiritual  level,  even  by  such  a  mighty  lever  as  emancipa- 
tion obtained  by  the  eflbrts  of  Christian  men.  Sanguine 
expectations  on  the  one  side  were  disappointed.  Hitter 
hatred  and  hostility  on  the  other  often  pointed  the  finger 
of  scorn  at  defects  in  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the 
recent  slave  that  might  have  been  more  justly  and  usefully 
directed  against  the  low  morality  and  spirituality  of  the 
recent  master. 

Then  there  were  the  usual  hindrances,  seemingly  in- 
separable from  times  of  great  excitement  in  religious  work. 
For  the  first  twenty-live  years  the  conditions  in  Guiana 
were  such  that  each  worker  was  a  law  unto  himself,  and 
l>rActically  had  to  be  such,  the  control  from  the  home 
authorities  being  much  more  nominal  than  real.  With  the 
larger  staff  and  the  increased  expenditure  the  Directors 
naturally  sought  to  strengthen  their  hold  upon  the  admin- 
istration of  the  mission.  And  they  sought  to  do  this  in 
the  way  which  during  the  ccnturj'  has  more  and  more 
cooimended  itself  to  the  men  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  our  great  mii^onary  societies.  On  April  t3,  1^36.  the 
Western  Committee  of  the  Board  resolved  :  '(i)  That  the 
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brethren  in  Dcmcrnra  be  requested  to  form  themselves  into 
a  District  Committee,  on  the  priRcipIc,  and  subject  to  the 
provisions,  of  the  r^ulations  adopted  for  the  constitution 
and  government  of  tlic  same,  (a)  'Iliat  the  Kevs.  Kctlcy, 
Scott.  Watt,  Rattray,  and  Taylor  be  appointed  members  of 
the  Dcmcrara  District  Committee.' 

The  Directors  believed  then,  as  they  believe  now.tliat  b 
the  conduct  of  a  mission  there  is  safety  in  combined  rather 
than  individual  action.  I  n  few  departments  has  individuality 
of  action  resulted  in  more  costly  and  not  unfrequcntly 
disastrous  experiment  than  in  foreign  missions.  The  early 
pioneer  missioiurics,  like  Wray,  Moffat,  and  others,  did 
not  willingly  fall  in  with  the  new  system.  Here  and  there 
an  exceptional  spirit,  like  Livingstone,  refused  to  submit. 
But  in  the  long  run  the  system  has  worked  well,  and  ought 
to  work  still  better  as  the  years  pass  and  as  the  scope  and 
importance  of  the  work  grows. 

In  Dcmerara  there  was  a  little  difficulty  at  the  start. 
The  younger  members  of  the  mission  were  quite  ready 
to  guide  Ketlcy  ;  but  the  veteran  was  not  quite  so  willing 
to  be  guided.  For  eight  years  he  had  successfully  con- 
ducted  I'rovidence  Chapel.  George  Town,  The  congregation 
was  large  and  almost  self-supporting.  A  rupture  between 
Kctlcy  and  the  District  Committee  finally  took  place  on 
the  issue  that  Providence  Chapel  was  a  Congregational 
Church,  and  that  neither  Committee  nor  Directors  had  any 
authority  to  interfere  in  its  administration,  or  in  that  of  the 
stations  connected  with  it.  This  action  initiated  a  corre- 
spondence extending  over  several  years.  The  church  had 
had  3  varied  history.  The  ground  on  which  it  stood  was 
given  to  Mr.  Davies,  ihe  first  missionary  in  George  Town, 
by  a  Mr.  Vincent.  The  colonists  gave  jC"Oo  towards  the 
erection  of  tlie  building  in  i?<i3.  and  the  Directors  ;f3C0. 
The  land  had  been  conveyed  to  Davies  in  his  own  name— 
a  practice  common  in  this  and  other  fields  at  that  carty 
stage.  After  the  death  of  Davies  the  widow  refused  to 
convey  the  land  and  building  to  the  Society,  without  what 
she  considered  just  conipcnaation,  and  finally  the  Directors 
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paid  her  £1.000  to  induce  h«r  to  execute  the  necessary 
legal  documcnt.t.  7\bout  i^l.^o  tix  chapel  was  rebuilt  by 
Ketley  at  a  cost  of  j^j.coo,  of  u-hich  the  Directors  supplied 
only  ^£400.  a  num  which  the  Church  considered  a  loan. 
The  Directors  at  length  agreed  that  if  the  Church  would 
repurchase  the  land  and  church  at  a  fair  valuation,  they 
would  rclinqiitiih  all  claim  upon  it.  In  i8ji8  the  Church 
repaid  the  loan  of  ;£400,  but  they  refused  to  admit  any 
rc^ponsiibilily  to  buy  back  the  land  arul  church.  Finally 
it  was  put  in  tru.st,  six  of  the  trustees  being  resident  in 
Great  Britain  and  six  in  the  colony,  and  clauses  were 
insetted  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  that  it  should  always 
be  secured  for  Congrt^ational  worship  and  polity.  Ketley 
ceased  as  early  as  183d  to  be  associated  in  any  u-ay  other 
[turn  friendly  co-o]>cration  with  either  the  District  Com- 
mittee or  the  Society. 

The  personal  factor  proved  as  important  and  as  difficult 
sometimes  to  control  in  Demerara  as  in  Tahiti  or  South 
Africa.  Some  of  the  n)en  sent  out  as  teachers  persisted 
in  demanding  ordination  to  the  ministry,  itomc  of  those  in 
charge  of  churches  proved  unctiual  to  the  strain,  but  on  the 
whole  good  and  abiding  work  was  done  for  the  five  and 
twenty  years  following  emancipation. 

The  work  of  education,  important  in  all  fields,  but  doubly 
so  in  the  West  Indies  in  18.^4.  received  very  constant 
attention  from  both  Directors  and  missionaries.  On  July 
3jt  i^J}5>  lite  Western  Committee  recommended  to  the 
Board  '  that  twenty  men  be  engaged  as  schoolmasters  and 
catcchists  for  the  instruction  of  the  newly  enfranchised 
population  of  the  British  colonies,'  and  coupled  with  this 
the  recoiJiracndiition  tliiit  their  wives  also,  if  possible, 
should  be  duly  cjualiftcd  teachers.  Resolutions  passed  on 
October  I  s,  1 835,  decided  that  all  sent  out  should  possess  the 
full  certificate  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society; 
the  salary  if  the  wife  were  fully  qualified  £15°  l>er  annum, 
ifshe  were  not,  j^Tiao;  and  on  November  a, 'that  the  school- 
masters be  instructed  to  give  their  first  and  best  attention 
to  the  particular  department  of  labour  for  which  they  arc 
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specially  engaged — that  of  leaching,'  and  '  that  they  be 
instructed  to  place  themselves  under  the  direction  of  the 
Society's  missionary  at  the  station  to  which  they  may  be 
attached,  and  to  be  guided  by  him  in  regard  to  the  sphere 
of  their  labours,  and  the  nature  of  the  services  in  which 
they  are  to  engage.'  The  scalarics  of  the  teachers  were  to 
he  paid  through  the  rc^^idcnt  missionary. 

The  last  two  regulations  were  intended  to  prevent  twn 
great  practical  difficulties.  The  teachers  were  expected 
to  be  Christian  men,  willing  and  able  also  to  co-operate 
in  evangelistic  work,  so  far  as  tliis  was  consistent  with  their 
first  and  all-important  duty  —  teaching.  Unfortunaldy 
not  a  few  of  them  persisted  in  using  the  teacher's  ofTict 
merely  as  a  stepping-stone  to  an  api^intment  as  full 
missionary.  The  Directors  by  placing  the  teachers  under 
the  control  and  guidance  of  the  missionaries  hoped  to 
minimize  the  other  great  practical  difficulty — a  restlessness 
and  disinclination  to  control,  often  exhibited  by  the 
teachers  after  a  few  months'  experience  of  colonial  life. 

This  great  development  of  educational  work  was  due 
partly  to  the  recognition  of  its  supreme  importance  at  the 
tiiiie.  But  it  was  al-to  greatly  stimulated  by  the  action  of 
the  Governnicnt.  The  Secretary  of  Statf  for  the  Colonies. 
Lord  Gietlclg,  and  the  Government  of  the  day  were  most 
anxious  to  do  all  that  could  bo  widely  done  by  legislative 
action  in  co-operating  with  tlic  great  missionary  societies 
in  ameliorating  the  conditions  of  the  native  races  subject 
to  Great  Britain.  Earl  Grey's  Ministry  had  voted  a  sum 
of  ;£20,coo  'in  aid  of  voluntary  contributions  towards  the 
erection  of  school-houses  in  the  colonies  and  settlements 
in  which  slavery  has  been  abolished.'  Lord  Glenelg  pro- 
posed '  in  the  distribution  of  this  sum  to  avail  himself,  so 
far  as  practicable,  of  the  agency  of  the  several  religious 
societies  at  present  engaged  in  promoting  education  among 
the  negroes,'  and  to  afford  'pecuniary  assistance  towards 
the  erection  of  such  school-houses  for  iwgro  education  as 
they  may  consider  to  be  required  during  the  present  year' 
(i8')5-36).     It  was  obvious  that  such  action  on  the  part 
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of  ihe  Government  could  not  pus  without  comment,  and 
that  some  friends  might  doubt  the  wittdom  of  a  religious 
society  in  accepting  even  thiH  amount  and  fonn  of  aid. 
A  deputation  waited  upon  Sir  Gcoi^e  Grey,  and  after 
coosultation  with  him  they  issued  an  api>eal  to  the  friends  of 
the  Society  in  the  Evangelical  Afaga^iae  for  January,  iSjlS. 
In  this  they  point  out  that  — 

'  The  aid  is  to  be  furnished  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
on  which  assistance  Js  granted  towards  the  erection  of 
schools  in  connection  with  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  in  this  country',  viz.  the  Government  ad^'ance  a  sum 
towards  the  estimated  cost  of  the  building,  the  remainder 
lo  be  supplied  by  (he  parties  by  whom  it  is  erected. 
Con^iiJering  t]ic  specific  object  contemplated  io  the  above 
communication,  viz.  tAe  building  of  sehotJ'koutti,  the 
number  of  these  amounting  to  between  thirty  .ind  forty, 
which  the  missionaries  have  stated  to  be  now  required,  it 
\as  appeared  to  the  Directors  as  a  matter  of  tlie  utmoist 
importance  to  the  negroes  that  the  means  of  their  education 
should  be  increased  without  delay.  Consitlcring,  farther, 
that  the  Society  has  already  a  missionary  apparatus  in 
operation,  which  will  be  rendered  far  more  efficient  by  the 
proposetl  addition  to  the  schools ;  that  the  school*  arc  to 
"  be  conducted  on  the  principles  and  plan  sanctioned  by  the 
rules  and  constitution  of  the  Society," — the  Directors  have 
fell  it  their  duty,  gratefully  to  avail  themselves  of  the  -lid 
proposed  to  be  rendered,  in  erecting  the  school-house*  now 
required,  by  tlieir  missionaries  in  the  British  colonies.  The 
tenure  by  which  tlie  buildings  will  be  held;  the  entire 
control  over  the  schools  which  the  Society  will  possess; 
and  their  exemption  from  all  interference  in  regard  to  the 
principles  and  details  of  their  operation,  as  contained  in  the 
subjoined  statement  of  His  Majesty's  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonics,  obligingly  furnished  in  reply  to  the 
inquiries  of  the  Directors  on  the  above  points,  will,  they 
arc  persuaded,  be  vciy  generally  satisfactory  to  the  friradt 
of  the  Society : — 
'  '  t.  In  thecascofschool-houseStthcpropcrtyof  cither  of 
II.  u  b 
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the  societies  to  which  that  circular  (viz.letter  of  Sqitcmbcr  10, 
'"35)  was  addressed,  the  permanent  character  of  the 
Society  affords  the  best  security  for  the  cootiaucd 
appropriation  of  the  building  to  the  purposes  of  n^ro 
education.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  intention  of  Govctn- 
ment,  in  such  cases,  to  acquire  any  right  or  proprietorship 
in  the  school-houses,  towards  the  erection  of  which  aid  nay 
be  alTortled,  but  they  will  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
Society,  to  be  held  by  the  same  tenure  as  its  other  buildings. 
'■'2.  That  the  appointment  of  masters  and  mislrcstes 
will  rest  exclusively  with  the  Society :  the  schoolmasters  to 
stand  in  the  same  relation  thereunto  as  missionaries  or 
catcchists,  and  to  be  under  the  sole  direction  and  control 
of  the  Society. 

' "  .1-  The  object  of  the  inspection  of  the  schools,  towaivb 
the  erection  of  which  the  aid  of  Government  may  have 
been  received,  will  be  to  enable  His  Majesty's  Govcmracni 
to  ascertain  such  particulars  respecting  the  cumber  and 
atlendancc  of  the  scholars,  the  time  during  which  the 
school  is  open  for  instruction,  and  the  su)>crintendencc 
under  which  it  is  placed,  as  will  satisfy  them  that  the 
monc)'  advanced  has  been  actually  applied  according  to 
the  intentions  of  I'arliamcnt.  The  Inspector  will  not 
exercise  any  control  over  the  religious  instruction  given  in 
the  schools,  for  the  character  of  which  the  principles  of  the 
Society  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee ;  but  be  will  be 
required  to  report,  generally,  the  different  branches  of 
education  in  which  the  scholars  arc  instructed-" 

•The  proportion  furnished  by  His  Majesty's  Government 
is  liberal,  being  twn-thirds  of  ihc  estimated  cost  of  the 
buildings,  [t  will  be  paid  in  this  country,  or  to  the 
missionaries  in  the  colonies.  Hut  besides  this,  and  the  aid 
expected  in  the  colonics,  further  assistance  will  be  required  ; 
and  for  this  the  Directors  respectfully  apply  to  the  friends 
of  .Scriptural  education,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Mistioiiary  Chronicled 

This  appeal  is  preceded  by  a  statement  enforcing  ihc 
ui^cncy  of  the  need. 
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It  is  CHtimated  that  there  were  in  the  Rritish  colonies 
on  Ai^5t  t,  t8'^,  not  fewer  than  130,000  negro  children, 
under  six  years  of  f>ge,  ami  therefore  leg-lily  exempt  from 
all  impediments  to  nttemling  »t  the  schools.  The  circum- 
stances of  thcic  children—  the  future  peasantry  of  the 
ooloDies — whoscr  character  and  habiU  will  so  greatly 
depend  on  their  being  either  educated  in' the  principles 
and  duties  of  Christianity,  or  left  to  grow  up  in  ignorance 
and  vice,  point  out  the  importance  of  immediate  and 
vigorous  efforts  to  enable  them  to  refi<l  for  themselves  the 
Holy  Scriptures, — the  best  and  only  sure  foundation  of 
•octal  order,  in^lustry,  and  happiness.  Besides  the  free 
children,  those  above  seven  years  of  age.  with  almost  the 
entire  amount  of  the  enfranchised  adult  population,  need. 
and  many  of  them  would  gladly  receive,  instruction,  if  the 
mean.t  of  obtaining  it  were  supplied. 

'  It  affords  the  Directors  much  pleasure  to  state  that 
the  proprietors  anrl  nianagers  of  estates,  and  others  in  the 
colonies  in  which  their  missionaries  are  stationed,  have  in 
an  increasing  number  of  instances  shown  a  truly  commend- 
able readiness  to  favour  the  introduction  of  religious 
instruction  among  the  people;  they  have  also  rendered 
valuable  aid  towards  the  erection  of  the  buildings  which 
the  enlarged  ojierations  of  the  Society  have  rendered 
necessary ;  and  there  is  reason  to  expect  that,  as  the 
fits  of  education  become  increasingly  apparent,  greater 

istancc  will  be  given  by  persons  residing  on  the  spot. 
But  in  addition  to  the  means  of  religious  instruction  now 
provided,  the  missionaries  have  stated  that  they  arc  in 
great  need  of  an  increased  number  of  agents,  especially 
schoolmasters  and  mistresses:  and,  exclusive  of  those 
required  in  Mauritius  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they 
have  applied  to  the  Society  for  means  to  erect  between 
thirty  and  forty  school-houses,  the  estimated  cast  of  which 
amounts  to  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  pounds. 

'  l.^rgc  as  this  amount  is,  and  much  as  the  additional 
schoolmasters  and  mistresses  required  will  augment  the 
number  of  lat>ourers  engaged  by  the  Society;  yet,  taking 
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into  consideration  the  present  peculiar  state  of  the  negroes, 
the  impracticability  of  their  rising  above  the  debasing 
ignorance  and  vice  attendant  upon  slavery,  without  educa- 
tion; and  the  degree  in  which  this  will  promote  their 
acquaintance  with  the  sacred  Scriptures.— it  has  appeared 
to  the  Directors  of  the  highest  importance  to  increase  the 
operations  of  the  Society  in  this  particular  department  to 
the  utmost  practicable  t-xtcnt. 

'  Besides  the  conslderiition  of  the  peculiar  circum<taiKe« 
of  the  apprentices,  the  encoura^ng  prospect  of  assistance 
in  the  colonies,  from  the  Govemncnt.  and  the  friciKis  of 
education  at  home,  the  Directors  were  also  influenced,  in 
the  arrangements  they  have  made,  by  a  regard  to  the 
gratitude  so  uniformly  shown  by  the  negroes  for  the 
benefits  of  religious  instaiction ;  and  the  very  liberal 
manner  in  which  they  have,  to  the  utmost  limit  of  tbcir 
ability,  coniributfd  of  their  earnings,  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  incurred  on  their  t>chalf.  The  means  of  religious 
instruction  for  the  negroes  and  their  children  never  were 
more  needed  than  at  the  present  time.  The  cost  of  provid- 
ing them  the  fiirectors  arc  convinced  they  cannot  possibly 
meet ;  but  they  cherish  a  firm  Assurance,  strengthened  by 
experience  of  the  past  liberality  of  the  negroes,  that,  at 
soon  as  thcj'  are  able,  ihey  will  not  only  cheerfully  be»r 
to  their  utmost  ability  the  expense  of  any  efforts  made  for 
their  benefit,  but  contribute  generously  towards  sending 
the  Gospel  to  others.' 

A  feature  of  special  interest  to  the  readers  of  this  old 
record  is  that  the  Government  correspondence  with  the 
Society  on  this  subject  was  carried  on  through  one  of  the 
undcr-accrctaries,  then  little  known,  but  in  later  years  to 
become  famous  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Tlic 
minutes  of  a  special  Western  Committee  held  March  a6, 
1S35,  run: — 

'  J.  Read  a  letter  from  \V.  E.  Gladstone.  Esq..  M.p.,  one 
of  the  Under-Secretaries  of  State.  Colonial  Office.  25th 
March,  requesting  that  the  replies  furnished  by  the  agents 
of  this  Society  to  the  queries  forwarded  from  the  said  office 
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in  November  Isst  might  be  transmitted  to  Hi»  Majesty's 
Govcnuncnt  previous  to  icth  inst. 

'  2.  Read  also  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles,  Liveqjof)!, 
15th  Jan..  1 H3J,  requesting  some  information  as  to  the  inten- 
tioiu  of  this  Society,  in  accepting  proposals  of  assistance 
from  His  Majesty's  Gos'cmment.' 

The  Committee,  halving  devoted  their  best  attention  10 
the  preceding  documents,  resohxd  : — 

I  •  1.  That  an  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  Under-Secretary 
of  State  be  prepared,  embodying  the  copies  of  replies  to 
the  li«t  of  questions  received  from  the  missionariea  with  such 
|0llier  information  as  ma)'  be  requisite  to  convey  a  full  and 
conect  account  of  the  extent  of  the  Society's  operations  in 
Demerara,  Bcrbice,  and  Jamaica  ;  and  of  the  relation  which 
these  operations  bear  to  the  entire  populat  ion  of  the  respec- 
tive localities. 

'  '  3.  That  the  Society  is  prei>ared  tn  extend  its  operations 
in  the  British  Colonics  so  far  as  a  just  regard  to  the  claims 
of  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  extent  of  its  means. 
may  permit. 

\  •%.  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Committee  it  would 
be  consistent  with  the  princiiijes  of  this  Sticiety  to  accept 
a  portion  of  any  grant  made  by  Parliament  for  promoting 
Christian  education,  on  liberal  and  comprehensive  principles, 
in  the  British  Colonies.' 

Further  correspondence  on  this  subject  led  to  the  devclop- 
iDent  of  cducatioital  work,  and  the  appeal  to  all  friends  of 
the  Society  on  behalf  of  the  West  Indies. 

A  detailed  description  of  tlie  work  :it  all  the  diflierent 
sutioDs  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  thirty  years,  1X35  to 
1865,  would  only  confuse  and  wc;iry  the  reader.  The  broad 
features  were  a  great  extension  of  both  evangeli&tic  and 
educational  work  for  ten  years.  A  very  sanguine  expecta- 
tion oi  steady  and  great  progress  was  cherished.  This  was 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  negroes,  as  tlicy  became 
used  lo  freedom  and  self-control,  lost  much  of  their  tirsi 
anloar.  The  failure  to  establish  a  reliable  and  vigorous 
native  ministry  had  considerable  influence.    The  conditions 
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of  life  ill  the  colony,  the  low  moral  tone  of  much  of  ibe 
white  population,  the  system  of  concurrent  endowment,  the 
enervating  climate  have  all  been  a^inst  steady  and  per- 
manent progress.  Yet  the  friends  of  missions  have  no 
need  to  be  ashamed  of  the  part  they  have  takco.  If  they  I 
have  not  been  able  to  achieve  all  they  desired,  they  have 
been  very  powerful  factors  in  the  spiritual  progress  developed 
and  in  the  moral  and  religious  uplifting  of  the  negroes. 

The  work  in  Berbice  durinfj  the  thirty  years  was  prac- 
tically identical  Aiith  that  accomplished  in  Dcmcrara. 
Kvaugclistic  and  educational  work  was  steadily  carried 
forward  at  several  centres,  of  which  the  following  were  the 
mOiSt  important : —  ^J 

I.  New  Amsterdam.  Here,  after  Mr.  Wray's  death  in  ^| 
I  H^h,  the  Rev.  H.  Seaborn  was  stationed,  and  was  succeeded 
in  1840  by  the  Rev.  E,  Davies,  He,  in  turn,  in  J849  was 
followed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Dalgleish,  who  remained  in  charge 
of  the  station  until  January,  1  }<6o,  when  bis  place  was  taken 
hy  the  Rev.  Robert  Ricards,  who,  through  failure  of  health, 
returned  to  England  in  1866.  ■ 

a.  Lonsdale.     This  station  was  situated   seven    miles  H 
up  the  Berbice  River,  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  \V.  Ilcnry,  who 
even  in  iS-ji  had  granted  Mr.  Wray  a  site  for  ilic  church 
and  mission  house.     Here,  from  1S33  to  1K36,  the  Kev. 
J,  Mirams  laboured   until  ill  health  compelled  his  retire- 
ment.    I-"rom  iM^fi  to  1840  the  Rev,  Giles  Forward,  when 
his  health  also  failed.     From  1843  to  1849  the  Kcv.  John 
Ualglcish  carried  on  the  work,  when  he  returned  to  New  fl 
Amsterdam,  still  superintending  the  station  at  l.onsdalc.  " 
In   18.53  the  Rev.  G.  Foreman  took  charge,  but  removed 
to  Rodborough  in  1  Sj6,  and  in  1 860  Mr.  Dalgleish  returned 
^igain  to  his  former  station. 

3.  Brunswick.     This  station,  thirty  miles  up   the  Ber- 
bice River,  begun  by  Mr.  Wray  in  iil34,  was  for  the  most  ^M 
part  worked  by  native  agents.     The  Kev.  R.  Thomi«on 
was  there  for  a  year  or  tn  o,  1 841  lo  1 843,  and  Mr  M'Kellar 
184310  184,^,  when  the  latter  died  there  in  1845.     Fi 
iHj3  to  1837  Mr.  H.  B.  Ingram  was  in  charge. 
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4.  Other  stations  in  Berbice  worked  by  the  Society 
from  1834  to  1836,  were  Fearn  and  Light  Town  on  the 
Berbice  River;  Rodborough  on  the  west  coast;  Ithaca; 
Orai^e  Chapel,  Sandvoort ;  and  Albion  station.  For  some 
years  also,  an  Indian  station  at  Maria  Henriette,  300  miles 
up  the  Berbice  River,  was  worked  with  some  measure 
of  success. 

In  i8do  the  chief  statistics  of  the  Berbice  Mission  were 
nine  stations,  1^072  church  members,  2,164  scholars,  and 
a  local  income  of  about  ;£^4,ooo  per  annum. 
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Al.THOUGI!  a  mission  to  the  preat  island  of  Jamaica  was 
projected  as  early  as  179^  it  was  not  carried  into  effect  by 
the  Society  until  1S34.  This  delay  was  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Wcslcyans  had  already  bcf^un  mission  work 
there,  and  in  other  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  it  wa^i 
felt  that  the  Society  would  do  more  Rood  by  breaking  fir*h 
ground.  The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  also  established 
a  stronj*  mission  in  Jamaica  as  early  as  1814,  But  when 
the  Act  of  Kmaiicipation  liberated  800,000  negroes,  the  con- 
viction that  there  was  more  work  than  could  possibly  be 
overtaken  led  the  Diiectors  to  greatly  strengthen  their 
other  West  Indian  missions,  and  to  establish  a  new  one  in 
Jamaica.  The  considerations  upon  which  this  action  was 
based  are  given  in  the  Report  for  i  H^^ : — 

■  The  Directors  very  fully  participate  in  the  grateful  joy 
with  which  the  British  public,  especially  the  friends  of 
missions,  have  received  tidings  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  change  from  absolute  slavery  to  comparative 
freedom  was  eflected  in  the  British  Colonics,  The  accounts 
nf  the  manner  in  which  the  memorable  1st  of  August,  1^34. 
was  observed  at  the  missionary  stations,  were  such  as  to 
call  forth  grateful  thanksgiving  to  ihc  Most  High,  and 
to  inspire  hopes  that  the  people  would  improve  the  facilities 
which  their  altered  circumstances  afforded  for  receiving 
that  instruction,  which  their  best  friends  have  ever  n^arded 
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as  equally  essential  to  their  own  happiness  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  coloaies.  These  hopes  have  not  been  disappointed. 
and  in  many  of  the  stations  a  desire  for  religious  instruction, 
and  a  perseverance  in  its  pursuit,  have  been  manifested. 
which  are  truly  encouraging.  On  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
the  Directors  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction, 
which  wa.s  shared  by  the  nation  at  large,  that  in  proportion 
as  the  mc«ns  employed  for  the  religious  education  of  the 
nc^^raes  were  adequate  and  eflicicnt,  or  otherwise,  the  change 
itself  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  Colonics,  or  the  reverse. 
They  fell,  in  common  with  the  great  body  of  the  members 
of  the  Society,  that  it  was  their  duty,  in  harmony  with  the 
movements  of  other  portions  of  the  Christian  public,  to 
increase  their  exertions  in  the  British  Colonics  at  the 
present,  which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  and 
important  period  in  ihcir  history. 

*  Under  these  convictions,  besides  reinforcing  the  Society's 
missions  in  Dcmcrara  and  Beibicc,  the  Directors  were  led 
lo  direct  their  attention  to  the  important  Island  of  Jamaica, 
whose  population  includes  nearly  one-linlf  the  entire  number 
of  emancipated  negroes;  many  of  whom,  especially  in  the 
interior  of  the  island,  are,  notwithstanding  the  persevering 
efTorts  of  the  devoted  mi.-^ioiiarie$  of  other  societies, 
destitute  of  the  means  of  Christian  education  and  in- 
itniction*.' 

Six  missionaries  were  appointed  to  the  work  in  Jamaica: 
four,  Messrs.  Wooldridge,  Barrett,  Hodge,  and  Slatyer,  in 
the  southern  [wrtions,  and  two,  Me-^srs.  Vine  and  Alloway, 
in  the  northern.  Mr.  Barrett,  who  labouretl  succeitsfully 
iirst  in  Jamaica  and  then  in  Demerara,  was  the  father  of 
Dr.  Barrett  of  Norwich,  and  of  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Barrett 
of  Liverpool.  A  sketch  of  the  mission,  publi-shed  in  t86i, 
enables  the  reader  to  understand  the  character  of  the  work, 
and  how  it  was  done  :— 

'On  their  arrival  these  brethren  experienced  but  little 
difficulty  in  finding  localitic?>  with  laige  populations  entirely 
destitute  of  tlie  means  of  grace;  greatly  needing  and 
'  Kcpon  (or  1831,  pp.  ii«-7. 
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anxious  to  obtain  instruction  both  for  tlicmticlvcs  nnd  for 
their  children.  Mr.  Wooldridge  was  for  some  time  einplo)'ed 
in  visiting  the  sugar  plantations  in  the  neigh IxJurhood  of 
Kingston,  and  for  several  months  preached  in  a  chapel  on 
Papinc  Estate,  placed  at  his  di^jjosal  by  T.  Wildniiin,  Esq.: 
but  ultimately  he  fixed  his  residence  in  Kingston,  where 
lie  purchased  the  premise*  occupied  by  the  Socicly  in 
that  city.  Mr.  Hodge  wa^  stationed  at  Morant  Bay,  in 
St.  Thomas  in  the  Kast;  Mr.  Barrett  at  Four  Paths,  in 
Clarendon;  Mr.  Slatycr  at  Poru.s,  in  Manchester;  Mr.  Vine 
at  Arcadia,  in  Trelawney;  and  Mr.  Aliowayal  Dry  Harbour, 
in  St.  Ann's.  From  these  centres  the)'  extended  their 
spheres  of  labour,  and  formed  out-stations,  some  of  which 
soon  became  of  sufficient  importance  to  induce  the  Directors 
to  send  out  additional  mis.tionarics  to  occupy  them.  Those 
of  the  brethren  who  were  located  in  the  agricultural  districts 
found  that,  although  the  people  were  in  many  respects 
stil!  treated  as  slaves,  they  cnjo>'cd  frequent  opportunities 
of  assembling  to  hear  the  Gospel,  and  also  to  leam  to  read, 
so  tliat  at  once  they  entered  upon  their  important  and 
interesting  labours.  To  be  "instant  in  season  and  out  of 
season "  in  preackuig  the  Gospel  to  the  people,  was  fell 
by  the  missionaries  to  be  their  great  work,  and.  next  to 
that,  to  endeavour  to  teach  as  many  of  them  as  possiUe 
to  read  that  (iospci  for  themselves.  To  this  latter  work 
all  the  members  of  the  mission  cheerfully  and  zealously 
devoted  their  energies.  Infant  schools,  for  the  children 
under  six  ycats  of  age  (all  of  whom  had,  a  few  months 
before,  been  made  free  by  the  Kmancipation  Act),  were 
formed,  and  conducted  by  the  wives  of  the  missionaries 
at  their  various  dwellings;  and  there,  too,  many  of  the 
adults  assembled,  after  their  day  of  hard  and  unrequited 
toil  in  the  field,  or  at  the  sugar  works  ;  and  thus  not  a  few 
were  taught  to  read  that  word  which  became  "the  power 
of  God  unto  their  salvation."  Some  of  those  who  com- 
menced the  acquisition  of  knowledge  under  such  great 
difficulties  grew  weary,  and  gave  up  the  pursuit;  but  at 
every  station  there  were  many  who,  by  their  diligence  and 
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progress,  encouraged  their  teachers  to  persevere  in  their 
labours,  and  who,  before  many  years  had  passed,  amply 
compensated  them  for  all  their  toil,  bybccomin};  intelligent 
members  of  the  mission  churches,  and,  in  some  in^anccs. 
efficient  teachers  in  the  schools. 

*  It  was  not  long  before  all  the  missionar}'  brethren  were 
privileged  to  \vitness  some  spiritual  results  which  cheered 
them  in  their  arduous  work;  the  word  preached  was  with 
power,  so  that  during  the  first  five  year^  of  the  mission, 
a  Christian  Church  was  formed  at  each  of  their  stations. 
The  b^innings  were  small ;  they  might  have  been  laqjer, 
but  the  paston  were  deeply  convinced  of  the  viut  impor- 
tance of  admitting  none  to  Christian  fellowship  who  did 
not  gi\-c  satisfuctury  evidence  of  being  liuly  converted  to 
God.  And,  as  at  the  formation  of  the  Churches,  so  also 
during  subsequent  years,  when  a  profcision  of  religion 
became  so  general,  they  firmly  resisted  the  inducement 
to  admit  to  their  Communion  those  of  whose  Christian 
character  they  stood  in  doubt ;  and  it  is  probably  to  their 
fidelity  in  this  respect  that  the  present  generally  healthy 
and  proapcrous  condition  of  their  Churches  is  to  be  attri- 
buted. 

'Soon  after  the  mission  churches  had  been  formed, 
substantial  and  commodious  chapels  and  schoolrooms  were 
built  at  the  several  stations,  towards  the  erection  of  which 
the  people  contributed  with  commendable  liberality.  As 
illusiratiuns,  it  may  be  stated  that  when  the  foundation 
stone  of  Whitclicld  Chapel,  Porus.  was  laid,  in  184],  the 
collectioii  amounted  to  the  sum  of  ^£40  sterling  ;  and  when, 
in  the  following  year,  the  spacious  building  was  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  God,  the  cougrcfiation,  consisting  almost 
entinJy  of  persons  belonging  to  the  emancipated  classes, 
testiltcd  their  grateful  joy  by  a  contribution  of  more  than 
double  that  amount. 

'The  social  condition  of  the  people  generally,  and 
especially  of  those  connected  with  the  mission  stations, 
as  compared  with  what  it  was  in  tt<f4is  such  as  to  constrain 
any  one  from  personal  observation  to  compare  the  present 
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with  the  past,  and  to  exclaim,  "What  hath  God  wrought!" 
They  were  then  living  on  the  estates  of  their  owners,  but 
now  the  greater  part  reside  on  their  own  freeholds,  purchased 
with  the  fruit  of  their  industry,  forming  in  many  cases 
peaceful  and  prosperous  villages,  the  principal  buildii^  in 
which  is  generally  a  chapel  or  school-house.  The  mis- 
sionaries arc  encouraged  in  their  work  by  the  lan^e  numbers 
attending  their  ministry,  the  growing  intelligence  of  the 
younger  members  of  their  Churches,  and  the  increased 
attendance  at  many  of  their  day  schools.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mission  the  brethren  have  never  failed 
to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  their  attention  to  tlie 
education  of  the  young,  and  the  day,  as  well  as  the  Sabbath 
school,  has  always  been  rojardcd  as  an  indispensaUc 
institution  at  each  of  their  stations.  These  schools  arc 
entirely  unscctarian  in  their  character  ;  their  chief  support 
is  derived  from  the  school  fees,  and  in  no  instance  are  tbcy 
aided  by  Government  grants  or  grants  from  the  Society* 
funds.  It  is  also  an  encouraging  circumstance  in  connection 
with  those  schools,  that  tliey  arc  all  conducted  by  native 
teachers,  under  the  supervision  of  the  missionaries. 

'In  iK,55  the  brethren,  with  the  cordial  concurrence  and 
assistance  of  the  Directors,  formed  a  Training  Institution 
at  Ridgemount.  Five  young  men  were  received,  three  of 
whom  finished  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  were  engaged  as  assistant  missionaries ;  and 
the  other  two  have  found  employment  more  suited  to 
their  talents  as  teachers.  The  following  extract  from  the 
Report  of  the  Institution,  for  1H59,  expressed  the  views 
of  the  missionaries  with  regard  to  this  branch  of  their 
labours :—"  The  studies  of  the  young  men  have  been 
prosecuted  with  diligence  and  success;  and  although  all 
that  could  have  been  desired  has  not  been  obtained,  enough 
has  been  accomplished  to  excite  the  gratitude  of  the 
Committee,  and  to  encourage  them  to  proceed  with  their 
undertaking'."' 

In  i860  the  Society's  work  in  Jamaica  was  carried  on  ut 
'  Chrcnkk,  iS6i,p.so> 
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sixteen  stations,  under  the  care  of  six  European  missionaiies, 
three  native  pastors,  eleven  native  catechists  and  school- 
maMers,  and  three  c;indtdates  for  the  tninistiy.  There 
were  1.691  church  members,  3.343  scholars  in  the  Sunday 
schools,  and  1  ,^a^  in  the  day  schools,  and  the  contributions 
locally  raised  towards  the  cost  of  the  mission  were  ;f  1,577, 

In  the  closing  months  of  1K60  and  the  earlier  part  of 
1861  a  very  lemarkable  revival  of  rcligioa  took  place  in 
the  island.  It  folloucd  the  {^eat  rcli]:;ious  revivals  which 
had  occurred  in  America  and  in  Ireland.  It  was  confined 
to  no  one  district  or  mission,  but  most  powerfully  affected 
the  whole  island.  Mr.  Alloway,  in  a  letter  dated  Nov.  ,5, 
i860,  has  given  a  deeply  interesting  sketch  of  this  extra- 
ordinary spiritual  movement : — 

'A  few  weeks  since  the  attendance  on  the  means  of 
grace  n'A-s  Urge  and  regular;  but  we  had  to  mourn  over 
the  lukewarmness  of  many  in  the  Church,  the  impenitence 
of  numbers  in  the  congregation,  and  the  aboundi^^rs  of 
iniquity  around  us.  This  conviction  pressed  so  heavily  on 
my  mind,  that  I  was  led  a  few  Sabbaths  ago  to  prctch 
fiom  Psalm  xxi.  8.  "Thine  hand  shall  find  out  all  thine 
enemies:"  and,  on  the  following  Sabbath,  from  Hab.  iii.  2. 
"O  Lord,  revive  Thy  work."  Having  showii  in  what  a 
rtvival  consists,  and  that  wc  greatly  needed  one,  I  urged 
the  importance  of  special  prayer  for  the  desired  blessing, 
and  added  that  a  large  attendance  at  the  prayer-meetings 
would  be  the  best  token  we  could  have  that  it  was  near 
at  hand.  Great  attention  was  manifested,  but  nothing 
particular  occurred  until  the  evening  of  the  asnd  ult.. 
when,  at  one  of  our  district  prayer- meetings,  about  seven 
miles  from  this  place,  and  presided  over  by  Mr.  Bryan,  one 
of  the  deacons,  a  youth  suddenly  fell  down,  and  uttered 
a  cry  for  mercy.  Mr.  Bryan  was  so  atnrmcd  that  he  at 
once  closed  the  meeting,  attended  to  the  lad,  and.  as  soon 
as  he  bec:imc  a  little  composed,  some  friends  led  him  home. 
The  same  evening  many  persons  were  affc(.*tcd  in  a  similar 
manner,  at  a  prayer-meeting  held  in  the  Moravian  School- 
house  in  that  vicinity,  and  among  them  wverai  of  our  own 
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people.  On  the  a4tl>  »ilt.,  Mr.  Bryan  sent  for  me.  stating 
that  there  was  "  a  glorious  revival "  amonj^  the  people,  and 
that  he  hoped  I  would  come  down  at  once,  "and  see  with 
my  own  eyc5."  and  rivc  the  people  the  advice  which  they 
needed  -.  that,  as  for  himself,  he  could  do  nothinj;  but  look, 
and  wonder  at  the  work  which  was  Roirs;  on.  I  was  too 
{jlad  to  learn  that  there  was  at  Icnj^h  a  shaking  among 
the  diy  bones,  to  delay  a  moment-  On  my  w;iy,  the  few 
persons  whom  I  met  showed  by  their  scriou*  demeanour 
that  tliey  too  had  heard  the  news.  One  woman  said,  at 
I  met  her,  "  We  poor  sinners  are.  for  true,  in  a  great 
degradation.     It  is  time  for  the  Lord  to  work." 

'  I  had  occasionally  seen  crowds  of  these  people,  for  who«c 
good  I  have  so  long  laboured,  excited  almost  to  madness 
by  some  "  lying  vanity,"  so  that  I  wished  to  come  as 
unprepared  as  possible  upon  tlic  unwonted  scene  of  a 
congregation  of  them  weeping  for  their  sins,  and  callii^ 
aloud  for  mercy.  1  was  soon  there,  and  found  my  deacon 
at  hi«  post :  but  it  was,  as  he  had  said,  only  that  of  obser- 
vation. The  meeting  was  at  the  Moravian  School-housc  at 
Rroadleaf,  and  moat  of  the  people  present  were  Moravians ; 
but  there  were  iti.iny  of  ours  there  also.  On  entering  the 
premises.  I  witnessed  a  scene  which  I  shall  never  forget. 
h  number  of  persons  were  walking  about  the  chapcl-yard, 
and,  as  soon  as  I  entered,  they  came  around  me,  to  tdl 
me,  as  they  always  do,  "Morning,  Minister— glad  to  see 
you " ;  but  they  looked  so  strange,  that  at  first  I  did  not 
recognize  some  of  our  own  people,  although  I  had  seen 
them,  at  the  chapel  here,  only  a  few  days  before.  They 
looked  to  mc  as  if,  during  the  brief  interval,  they  had 
suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  illness.  I  soon  found 
that  these  were  among  the  first  "  stricken,"  and  had  now 
realized  peace  in  believing  in  Jesus.  This  feeling  so 
entirely  pervaded  the  minds  of  some  of  them,  as  to  give  to 
their  countenances  an  expression  which  I  cannot  describe, 
ami  which  I  never  saw.  except  on  those  of  eminent 
Christians  when  on  the  threshold  of  heaven.  I  spoke  to 
two  or  three,  and  was  as  much  surpri;«ed  by  their  convcrsa- 
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1 1  had  previously  been  at  their  appearance.  Asa  people 
(even  tho«c  most  advanced  in  the  Divine  life)  they  seldom 
eatrjme  freely  on  religious  subjects:  bnt  these  seemed  glad 
wiih  the  opportunity  of  telling  "  what  great  things  God  had 
done  for  them."  Among  them  I  observed  an  intelligent 
yoiin^  w-oman.  a  member  of  my  own  church,  and  asked 
her  to  give  roc  a  short  account  of  what  she  had  experienced. 
She  immediately  replied.  "  O  minister,  I  never  saw  that  sin 
was  so  sinful  as  I  have  within  these  few  days.  [  thought 
I  should  have  perished.  I  spent  one  whole  night  in  prayer, 
iwas  enabled  to  put  a//  my  trust  in  the  Saviour,  and 
then  found  peace— blessed  peace-"  1  replied,  that  if  it 
were  a  good  peace,  it  was  the  Saviour's  gift ;  that  she  must 
be  thankful  for  it.  and  careful  of  it.  She  looked  upwards, 
as  if  "to  the  hills  from  whence  came  her  help."  and  as 
I  looked  upon  her  features,  the  index  to  her  calm  and 
happy  mind,  I  could  not  but  hope,  and  believe,  that  her 
experience  was  of  that  kind  which  can  only  be  enjoyed 
by  those  who  place  their  entire  trust  in  Christ,  and  li^'c 
in  communion  with  Him.  I  then  entered  the  school-room, 
where  I  found  a  great  number  of  people,  most  of  them 
engaged  in  prjiying  and  exhorting  in  a  loud  voice.  No 
one  presided  over  the  meeting.  At  first  it  seemed  to  me 
if  the}'  were  a//  doing  wrong ;  but  after  I  had  gone 
fibout  among  them.  [  thought  otherwise.  Thej-  seemed 
quite  unconscious  of  my  presence,  and  no  one  was  at  all 
interniptcd  by  the  noise  which  his  fellow  worshipper  or 
worker  was  ni;iking.  Some  were  kneeling,  weeping,  and 
praying ;  confcs>iiig  their  »in<  to  God,  naniiag  them.  e%-en 
those  that  had  been  committed  many  years  ago — th^r 
neglect  of  IMvine  ordinance*,  unbelief,  hardness  of  heart,  sins 
of  commission,  and  their  secret  sins,  as  they  were  "  set  in 
order"  before  their  minds  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  they 
did  audibly;  sometimes  not  only  specifying  and  deploring 
their  crimes,  but  also  praying  for  their  companions  in  guilt 
iy  name.  A  few  were  kneeling,  looking  upwards,  thdr 
lips  moving,  but  not  uttering  a  word,  as  if,  having  received 
the  answer  to  their  prayers,  they  were  engaged  in  rendering 
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thanks  to  the  God  of  their  salvation.  Others  were  diltgcntly 
emplo>'cd  in  directing  and  consoling  the  distressed,  and  ia 
exhorting  those  who  were  as  yet  merely  spectators.  I  sav 
such— some  of  them  the  vilest  of  men;  but  I  saw  no 
mtxkers — twt  ffne.  All  my  ideas  as  to  the  fittusi  of  the 
inslTOmcntality  for  such  important  and  difficult  work,  were 
confounded  by  wliat  I  saw ;  but  as  I  went  from  one  to 
another,  and  listened  to  their  utterances,  so  Scriptural  and 
appropriate,  I  remembered  that  "God  hath  chosen  the 
foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise,"  &c. . 
and  the  reason  for  Mis  doing  I  lis  work  in  this  way  must 
be,  "that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  His  presence"  I  saw 
Aome  things  which  I  could  not  approve,  and  felt  sure 
ihcy  would  injure  the  cause  which  they  were  intended  to 
promote :  but  to  attempt  at  that  moment  to  point  them 
out  to  thai  multitude,  seemed  hopeless,  so  I  said  nothii^, 
until  the  teacher  asked  mc  if  I  would  deliver  an  address. 
I  consented  ;  and  as  I  went  up  to  the  desk,  and  selected 
a  hymn,  the  voices  gradually  subsided,  until  all  became 
perfectly  quiet.  We  sang,  "There  is  a  fountain,"  &c_ 
and  then  I  addressed  them  for  about  half  an  hour, 
endeavouring  to  lead  them  to  Jesus,  and  also  gave  them 
such  counsels  and  cautions  as  I  deemed  appropriate. 
Several  thanked  mc  for  my  kindness  in  visiting  and 
speaking  to  them ;  but  I  soon  saw  that  they  did  not 
intend  to  leave  the  chapel.  I  now  wondered  how  it  would 
be  possible  for  them  to  renew  the  exercises  which  the  long 
pause  and  my  address  had  allayed;  but  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  they  all  i-csumcd  their  engagements.  I  looked 
at  my  watch,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  I  had  been 
with  them  five  hours. 

'On  Monday  morninfj  I  went  down  to  the  six  o'clock 
praycr-mectinti  at  Uoyal  Flat  (four  miles  from  here).  We 
had  a  good  meeting,  after  which  I  took  down  the  names 
of  all  who  wished  it,  and  wlio  were  not  previously  either 
members  fir  inquirers.  I  found  that  this  composed  their 
minds  by  making;  them  feel  that  they  were  associated  with 
those  who  would  lake  an  interest  in  their  spiritual  welfare. 
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«-cnt  on  to  Davyton,  and  held  a  similar  service ;  and 
during  subsequent  days  visited  each  district  where  the 
revival  had  appeared  among  our  people,  and  at  every  place 
some  came  forward  and  begged  to  be  received  into  the 
rhasee.  The  total  number  of  tho»e  which  I  have  thus 
enrolled  %vithiD  a  few  da}^  here  and  at  Davyton,  amounts 

150- 

'  Many  of  the  rum-shops  and  gambling-houses,  which  were 
the  {ireatest  hindrances  to  our  usefulness,  have  been  closed ; 
husbands  and  wives,  long  separated,  have  been  reconciled  ; 
prodigal  children  hjvc  returned  penitent  to  their  parents; 
banns  of  marriage  were  published  last  Sabbath  in  some 
of  the  chapels  by  the  score ;  ministers  have  been  aroused 
to  greater  diligence  and  zeal;  the  churches  arc  being 
purified;  sinners  arc  converted;  every  place  of  worship 
in  this  vicinity  U  crowded  on  the  Sabbath ;  tite  demand 
for  Bibles  is  beyond  our  power  to  supply  it ;  ail  classes  are 
compelled  to  give  some  attention  to  that  Divine  Power 
which  alont  ciiuld  accomplish  siieft  results ;  and  many, 
who  fiafe  the  change,"  are  compelled  to  exclaim, "  This 

thefii^;er<rfGodr" 

A  movement  of  this  kind  among  a  dense  population 

semi-civilizcd,  excitable  negroes  was  certain  to  produce 
extra\-agances  and  much  that  was  repugnant  to  quiet, 
unemotional  people.  The  enemies  of  Christianity  were 
not  slow  to  seize  upon  these,  to  di.<ttort  them  and  to  attempt 
to  use  them  to  the  discredit  of  that  mission-work  which 
many  of  them  disliked  and  even  openly  resented.  But  the 
testimony  of  men  of  sober  judgment  is  that  at  least  ao^co 
souls  were  savingly  awakened  at  this  period.  The  mission- 
aries on  the  sjiut  believed  it  to  be  a  special  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  response  to  prayer.  The  Rev.  D. 
Fletcher,  of  Cbapclton,  writing  on  rebruary  19, 1 861,  said: — 

*  During  a  week,  early  in  November,  our  chapel  was 
crowded,  with  little  intermission,  by  night  and  by  day, 
with  men,  women,  and  children,  u-eeping  and  wailing  aloud 
for  their  sins.  A  scene  so  solemn  and  overwhelming 
I  thought  could  not  be  witnessed  prior  to  the  judgment 
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day.  I  continued  with  the  people  till  my  strength  wat 
completely  exhausted,  and  then  appUed  to  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Hall,  tlie  rector  of  the  parish,  for  assistance,  who  promptly 
complied,  and  relieved  me  for  a  few  days. 

'  After  the  first  excitement  subsided,  we  invited  all  who 
could  solemnlj'  believe  that  they  had  undergone  a  saving 
change,  to  meet  us  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  general 
class  ofcandidatcs  for  Church-fellowship;  and  between  three 
and  four  hundred  professed  to  hnvc  been  converted  during 
one  month,  not  a  few  of  whom  had  been  living  in  i;;ross 
immorality.  They  comprised  some  of  the  most  intelligent, 
and  many  of  the  most  ignorant,  of  our  community.  We 
had  a  few  extraordijiary  cases  of  persons  "  stricken."  or 
prostrated  ;  but  wc  have  not  had  reason  to  compUio  of  sucli 
extravagance  and  superstition  as  have  been  reported  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  islaml,  where  tliv  people  have  been 
left  very  much  to  themselves  duiing  the  cxcitemenL 

'  The  following  arc  a  few  of  the  pleasant  fruits  of  the  revival 
at  Chapclton: — Union  and  peace  among  all  classes — places 
of  worship  crowded  with  earnest  worshippers — court-houses 
deserted — policemen  and  magistrates  superseded — scenes 
ol  revelry  and  debauchery  forsaken — hundreds  of  persons 
who  had  lived  in  concubinage  entered  into  the  sacred  slate 
of  matrimony — a  Christian  association  formed,  numbering 
about  six  hundred  members — a  Dorcas  society — a  benevo* 
lent  society — and  a  vocal  music  society.  I  may  add, 
that  our  day  school  at  Chapclton  has  increased  in  numbers 
to  two  hundred  and  forty  since  the  revival,  the  half  of 
which  number  would  have  been  reckoned  a  large  school 
in  former  times.' 

The  Rev.  W,  1 1  illycr,  of  Mount  Zion,  writing  on  Fcbruar)- 
i^,  ili6i,  confirmed  this  testimony: — 

'  Since  the  great  religious  movement  commcjiced,  it  i* 
most  gratifying  to  sec  the  crowds  of  persons  of  all  ages 
who  flock  to  the  house  of  God.  For  several  weeks  we 
held  a  variety  of  extra  meetings,  which  were  all  well 
attended.  1  had  open-air  preaching  in  diflfcrent  parts  of 
the  neighbourhood.      A    lai^c  number  have  joined  the 
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classes,  and  many  who  were  living  in  open  sin  have  been 
reclaimed-  Men  who  had  long  deserted  their  wives,  and 
wives  thctr  husbands,  sought  out  each  other,  and  have  been 
recoadlcd  ;  and  on  every  hiind  there  are  tokens  of  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

'Much  hits  been  said  and  written  for  and  against  the 

ival.  Some  men  of  high  tempenilure  have  scarcely 
acknowledged  an  error  in  the  whole  affair;  others  have 
taken  the  entirely  opposite  view,  and  have  condemned  it 
a5  the  work  of  the  devil.  1  have  seen  much  of  it,  and  have 
calmly  and  deliberately  considered  the  matter,  and  can 
testify  that  although  there  is  a  decided  improvement  among 
ttte  people  in  every  respect,  there  are  not  so  many  instances 
of  conversion  to  God  as  wc  at  first  anticipated.  When  the 
people  have  been  under  little  or  no  pastoral  control,  ex- 
travagant errors  abound,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
better  disposed  ones.' 

The  missionaries  exercised  a  wlic  discretion  in  not 
adding  too  hastily  to  the  churches  those  who  had  been  so 
deeply  stirred  by  the  revival.  The  nnost  hopeful  converts 
were  the  young,  and  many  of  these  and  not  a  few  of  the 
cklcf  converts  were  permanently  gained  for  the  service 
of  Christ.  But  the  time  of  spiritual  exaltation  was  followed 
by  ODC  of  reaction  in  which  many  from  whom  better  things 
bad  been  hoped  fell  away.  A  sca.<iou  of  drought  led  to 
much  sickness;  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  also 
injuriously  affected  the  island,  and  then  followed  the 
change  of  policy  in  i  B67,  which  ultimately  led  the  Society 
to  close  its  work  in  Jamaica.  The  reasons  for  this, 
aod  the  methods  empIo>'cd,  arc  set  forth  in  the  next 
chapter.  As  a  result  of  this  action  no  new  missionaries 
were  sent  to  Jamaica,  and  one  by  one,  as  the  missionaries 
died  or  retired,  the  stations  occupied  by  the  Society 
disappeared  from  the  list.  Missionary  work  io  the  island 
was  greatly  affected  by  the  disturbances  which  broke  out 
in  the  Morant  Bay  district  in  1865,  and  whicli  were  so 
savagely  repressed  by  Governor  Eyre. 

The  missionaries  c^  the  Society  and  the  statioos  occu- 
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ptcd  in  IMS  were:  Rev.  James  Milne,  First  Hill  and  Dry- 
Harbour;  Rev.  W.  Alloway,  Ridgcmount :  Rev.  W.  Hillycr, 
Davyton  :  Rev.  A.  Lindo,  Whiteficld  ;  Rev.  T.  H-  ClarV. 
Four  Paths  and  Brixton  Hill;  Rev.  John  DalglcUh, 
Chapelton;  Rev.  Alfred  Joyce,  Mount  Zion ;  Rev.  W. 
J.  Gardner,  Kingston. 

Mr.  Milne  died  at  First  Hill  in  1873  ;  Mr.  Alloway 
died  at  Ridgemount  in  1K77:  Mr.  Hillycr  died  at  KingstOB. 
Novemberafi.tSfirt;  Mr  Lim)o'.<t  church  became  self-support- 
ing at  this  time ;  Mr.  Clark,  on  ihc  death  of  Mr.  Alloway, 
took  charge  of  Kiilgemoiint,  and  from  18K0  to  1^83  was  [he 
sole  agent  in  the  island  of  the  Society,  and  the  medium  of 
communication  between  it  and  the  native  pa.«tor9L  Illness 
compelled  his  return  to  Kngland  in  \'&&^.  In  1K67 
Mr.  Dalgleish  returned  to  Demerara;  Mr.  Joyce  retired 
in  1H75;  Mr.  Gardner  died  at  Kingston  in  1S7J.  In  this 
way  the  connection  of  the  Sociely  with  Jamaica,  which  had 
lasted  within  one  year  of  half  a  century,  cjune  to  an  end. 
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THE  CHANGE  OK  POUCV  IN  1867 

The  close  scrutiny  and  change  of  policy  inaugurated  by 
the  Board  in  1K67  began  with  the  West  Indies.  The  require- 
ments of  [bat  miraion  formed  the  subject  of  the  first  Budget 
Dispatch.  The  Dispatch  points  out  that  at  the  time  British 
Guiana  contained  100,000  and  Jamaica  400,000  natives, 
*a  population  just  equal  to  that  of  Calcutta  or  Canton,' 
and  that  this  population '  enjoys  the  services  of  300  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  of  whom  140  arc  supplied  by  missionary 
sodeties.'  'The  bulk  of  the  population  is  nominally 
Christian,  and  has  been  for  some  >'cars  as  well  instructed 
in  Christianity  as  an  equal  number  of  persons  in  the  couotiy 
parts  of  England.'  They  record  that  in  1S66  Jamaica  had, 
90  far  as  their  own  Society  was  concerned,  five  mis^onarics, 
tui-o  native  pastors,  nine  stations,  3,o,)K  members,  7,000 
adherents,  an  income  of  j£l,i  tR,  and  that  during  the  year 
1M66  the  Directors  expended  on  the  mission  an  additional 
£i^3f.  British  Guiana  in  the  same  year  had  eight 
missionaries,  two  native  pastors,  fifteen  stations,  3,200 
memben,  i6,cco  adherents,  an  income  of  jC3,I56,  and  the 
additional  expenditure  of  the  Board  .imounted  to  jf  3,945. 

Making  all  due  altov\'ances  the  Hoard  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  for  a  new  departure. 

■  They  have  resolved,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  following 
measures :  First,  they  limit  the  staff  of  Knglish  missionaries 
to  the  number  of  men  (thirteen)  now  left  in  the  field.  They 
desire  that  steady  efforts  shall  be  made  to  place  all  the 
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churches  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  suitable  native 
ministers.  Thej-  desire  that  all  the  local  and  incidental 
expenses  of  the  mission  shall  henceforth  be  entirely  defrayed 
by  the  native  churches.  Lastly,  they  will  limit  their  granls 
from  England  to  the  support  of  the  English  missonaries. 
and  a  small  amount  of  general  aid  in  the  training  of  students 
and  the  promotion  of  c\'angeli8tic  work.' 

The  misKonaries  were  formed  into  two  distinct  com- 
mittees, one  for  Jamaica,  and  one  for  Briti-th  Guiana,  and 
such  rearrangement  of  finances  made  as  wotjid,  it  vi> 
hoped,  save  the  Society  £2,^co  a  year.  The  other  sectiofls 
of  the  Dispatch  deal  with  the  efforts  to  raise  up  a  strong 
native  ministi>',  the  formation  of  a  Union  for  mutual  counnl 
and  help  among  the  churches,  and  education,  and  it  close* 
with  these  words: — 

'Wc  believe  there  is  yet  a  great  future  for  the  races 
among  whom  you  labour.  The  Society  must  always  be 
glad  and  thankful  that  it  h."is  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sharing 
in  the  effort  to  raise  them,  and  has  suffered  in  their  cause- 
All  that  we  now  propose  will,  we  trust,  conduce  directly 
to  the  same  great  end.  A  people  to  be  truly  great  must 
grow  into  men,  and  prove  their  manliness  in  cvcr>'  clement 
of  their  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  being.  The  resolve 
is  deepening  every  year  in  the  Old  World  that  the  oppressed 
nations  shall  be  free :  free  from  every  bond  that  cotifines 
their  growth,  from  every  stigma  that  implies  or  marks 
their  degradation.  With  inci«ased  opporttmities  to  rise  in 
mercantile,  social,  and  public  life,  may  they  rise  in  Christian 
character,  principle,  and  sclf-conirol ;  in  Christian  consecra- 
tion and  devotion  to  others'  good.  Tlius  will  God  fulfil 
His  promise  to  "  raise  the  poor  out  of  the  dust  and  the 
needy  from  the  dunghill,  to  set  him  among  princes,  and 
make  lum  inherit  a  throne  of  glory,"' 

This  change  of  policy  initiated  that  gra<lual  rdinquiJi- 
mcnt  of  work  which  has  since  taken  place. 

The  steps  taken  are  indicated  by  the  following  resolutions 
of  the  Board : — 

'July  47,  J 874.— That  in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
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havrag  reference  to  the  Society's  missiotis  in  the  West 
Indies,  adopted  by  the  town  and  country'  Directors  of  the 
Society  at  their  meeting  in  May,  1867,  which  was  reaffirmed 
in  principle  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Directors  on  April 
3.  iSyi,  on  the  revision  of  the  Society's  work,  this  Board  is 
of  opinion  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  steps  should 
be  taken  towards  the  complete  cessation  of  the  Society's 
control  anil  supjMrt  of  tlic  miction  churches  in  Jamaica  and 
British  Guiana ;  and  that  as  our  missionaries  in  those  ticlds 
arc  removed  by  death  or  by  retirement  from  work,  their 
places  sliould  no  longer  be  supplietl  by  missionaries  of  this 
Society.  They  are  strongly  of  opinion,  however,  that  the 
presence  of  English  ministers  in  certain  churches  would  be 
of  the  highest  importance  to  their  prosperity  and  that  of 
(he  Christian  community ;  and  consequently  suggest  that 
the  Society  should  be  read}-  to  assist  them  in  two  ways,  in 
supp)>-it^  vacant  pa^orates  as  they  may  arise  : — 

'1.  By  counsel  and  inquiry,  and  by  sanction  of  the 
Knglish  pastors  who  may  be  selected. 

•  2.  By  entering  into  a  joint  guarantee  with  these  churches 
for  the  jirovision  of  the  pa.4tor's  salary  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  three  ycirs  from  the  date  of  acceptance  of  the 
pastorate,  ireatii^  each  case,  however,  by  itself,  after  full 
communication  with  the  District  Committee  and  with  the 
churches  themselves. 

•  They  recommend  the  adoption  of  such  measures  in  the 
case  of  Four  Paths  and  Brixton  Hill  in  Jamaica,  brought 
before  the  Directors  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Clark,  and  also  in 
the  influential  churches  of  George  Town  and  New  Amster- 
dam in  British  Guiana,  as  soon  as  our  missionaries  at  those 
stations  shall  deem  it  desirable  to  withdraw  from  their 
pastoral  work.' 

•  Jf^y  36,  1880. — That  such  churches  a^  arc  capable  of 
self-support,  in  respect  to  worship,  the  native  ministry,  ar>d 
church  buildings,  be  allowed  the  use  of  those  butldinpij 
rent  free,  for  five  years,  these  churches  holding  themselves 
responsible  to  keep  them  in  good  repair  and  recognizing 
the  ownership  of  the  Society  in  them.     That  the  mission- 
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aric9  consult  with  such  otiier  churches,  aa  have  no  sat»- 
factory  prospect  of  self-support,  respcctiof;  thdr  future 
course,  whether  it  shall  be  that  of  dissolution,  the  member' 
scvcfally  joining  neighbouring  churches,  as  thc>'  may  think 
fit.  or  that  of  amalgamation,  two  or  more  churches  having 
one  native  pastor,  or  that  of  uniting  as  churches  with 
evangelical  dcnontinations  working  in  the  Colony.' 

The  Report  for  iX»i  states;— 

^Thc  West  Indian  Mission  luis.  during  the  last  ten  yean, 
passed  almost  entirely  out  of  the  care  of  the  Society,  the 
responsibilities  of  Christian  church  life  having  been  under- 
taken by  the  people  for  themselves.  In  1K71  nine  mission- 
aries  were  at  work  in  sl.itions  connected  with  this  mission 
in  British  Guian.t  aad  Jamaica.  Their  number  has  now 
been  reduced  to  three,  each  of  whom  has  a  large  district 
under  hi«  care.  'I'cn  cliuiches  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  decade,  were  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  funds  of  tlie 
Society,  are  now  entirely  sclf-supjiorting,  and  a  coosiderable 
amount  of  steady  work  is  being  done  in  schools  and  at  the 
out-stattons. 

'5uch  results  as  these  cannot  but  furnish  ground  for 
rejoicing.  The  contr.ist  to  the  former  days  of  degradation, 
ignorance,  and  immorality  is  marvellous  indeed.  The  chief 
came  of  anxiety  for  the  future  is  in  the  generally  low 
standard  of  Christian  intelligence  and  feeble  grasp  of  moial 
l>rincip1cs.  By  nature  emotional,  easily  excited,  and,  when 
under  ihc  influence  of  excitement,  promising  great  things, 
the  African  has  not  naturally  much  perseverance,  is  easily 
disheartened,  is  not  generous,  and  requires  to  be  often 
stimulated  afresh  lo  make  exertion.  The  process  of 
developing  a  strong,  pure;  self-reliant,  and  generous 
Christian  life  from  a  nature  which  lacks  stability,  and  is 
not  persevering,  must  necessarily  be  a  slow  one,  and 
marked  by  many  disappointments.  Hut  the  grace  which 
has  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  these  people  to  bring  them  to 
tJic  knowledge  o(  Christ  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  new 
man  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  we  look  forward  hopefully  to 
the  future,  expecting  that  these  West  Indian  churches  will 
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not  only  learn  more  perfectly  the  lessons  of  steady 
generosity  and  o(  true  moral  consistency,  but  will  also 
take  a  leading  sKare  in  providing  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Coolies  who  now  form  so  large  a  section  of  the  population  : 
and.  as  their  ability  to  help  the  cause  of  God  increases  with 
thetr  social  progress,  will  be  found  to  have  so  warm  a 
:>ympathy  for  those  of  the  same  slock  who  are  still  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Dark  Continent  that  they  will  provide  liberally 
for  mi»«ions  to  them.' 

Under  ihc  statistical  heading  West  Indies,  in  the  same 
Repon.only  three  stations  and  three  missionaries  appear:  in 
Dcmcrara,  Ebeneier,  the  Rev.  J.  Foreman  ;  in  Berbicc,  New 
Amsterdam,  Rev.  John  Dalgleish ;  in  Jamaica,  VVhitciield, 
Kcv.  T.  H.  Clark. 

In  1883  a  deputation  consisting  of  Alexander  Hubbard, 
Esq.,  and  the  Rev,  Philip  Colborne  visited  ihe  Wesi 
Indies,  and  after  full  consideration  of  their  Report  the 
Board  adopted  the  following  resolutions:— 

•  1.  That  the  Report  of  the  Society'.*  deputation  has  been 
read  by  the  Directors  with  much  interest,  and,  while 
regretting  to  learn  that  some  of  the  churches  founded  by 
missionaries  of  the  Society  are  at  present  in  a  dcjiressed 
condition,  and  that  influences  which  prevailed  in  former 
days  of  slavery  and  hcatheni.-(m  stitl  alTect  in  some  degree 
the  state  of  morality  in  the  native  Christian  communities, 
they  note  with  much  satisfaction,  and  with  devout  thank- 
fulness, thai  for  the  most  part  these  churches  have  made 
•soaad  advance,  that  the  state  of  morality  among  them  is 
decidedly  improving,  and  that  they  give  promise  of  healthy 
progress  in  coming  years. 

•  a.  That  as,  from  ihe  emphatic  testimony  of  the  deputa- 
tion, tupported  by  that  of  Mr.  Colborne,  and  from  evidence 
derived  front  other  Mjurocs,  there  is  ground  for  believing 
that  the  coloniirs  of  British  Guiana  and  Jamaica  can  no 
longer  be  fegarde<I  as  "heathen  and  unenlightened,"  and 
as  evangelbtic  agencies  of  various  kinds  are  in  full  opera- 
tion in  tbcsc  old  fields  of  the  Society's  cITort.  the  Directors 
apprcn'e  the  recommendation  of  the  deputation  that  no 
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more  inissioruiries  be  sent  by  the  Society  lo  the  \Vc»t 
ladies, 

■  3.  That,  while,  as  already  imlicutecl,  they  consider  tlui 
it  is  not  the  dmy  of  the  Society  to  .send  more  missionariei 
to  the  West  Indies,  the  Directors,  concurring  with  the 
deputation,  arc  of  opinion  that  it  is  cisentiai  lo  the  growth 
and  sound  progress  of  the  native  churches  that,  for  some 
years  at  least,  some  of  thcni.  both  in  Brili.sh  Guiana  and 
Jamaica,  should  be  prusidcd  over  by  Kuropean  pastors, 
whose  presence  and  influence  will,  it  h  believed,  be  of  gicat 
value  in  strengthening  and  guiding  the  native  pastors  and 
their  churches,  and  who  may  be  expected  to  render 
important  service  in  the  proceedings  of  the  local  Coi^rcga- 
lional  Unions;  and  that  the  Con^^regjt tonal  Unions  of 
BritUh  Guiana  and  Jamaica  be  informed  that  the  Directors, 
while  not  accepting  any  pecuniary  or  other  responsibility  in 
the  matter,  arc  prepared,  at  the  request  of  tliosc  Unkins, 
and  through  them,  to  render  aid  in  the  selection  of  such 
pastors  where  ihcy  arc  needed. 

'4.  That,  as  recommended  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society's  West  Indian  Churches  Committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales 
at  their  conference  on  .September  ig,  the  Directors  under- 
take to  contribute  to  each  of  the  two  Unions — vit.  of 
British  Guiana  and  Jamaica— as  follows  :  £^co  a  year  for 
the  next  three  years,  j^ioo  a  year  for  the  following  three 
years,  and  /loo  a  year  for  the  following  three  years — these 
grants  to  be  expended,  under  the  direction  of  each  of  these 
Unions  respectively,  in  such  a  way  as  may  be  deemed  best 
for  the  interests  of  the  churches  connected  with  each  of 
these  Unions  which  are  worshippit^;  in  chapels  which  are 
the  property  of  the  Society,  it  bein)^  understood  that  in  the 
expenditure  of  this  money  the  repair  of  the  chapels,  school- 
houses,  and  ministers'  houses  which  are  the  property  of  tlie 
.Society  be  not  <ivcrIookcd.  And  also  that  each  Union 
shall  furnish  to  the  Directors,  anntially,  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  money  thus  granted  has 
been  expended. 
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5.  That  the  Directors  will  be  prepared  to  ciuoiaiii 
bvourably  any  reconimciidation  from  the  CongregationitI 
Unions  of  British  Guiana  and  Jamaica  for  grants  for  the 
spttial  repair,  wiihin  ihe  next  twelve  months,  of  any  of 
the  buildings  above  referred  lo  which  arc  the  property  of 
the  Society. 
^m  •  The  position  and  action  which  the  Directors  arc  |)reparcd 
^Plo  take  in  reference  to  the  churches  cstabliiihetl  by  the 
Society  are  datign^d  to  be  in  full  accord  with  the  "  funda- 
mental principle"  of  the  Society.  They  do  not  propose 
to  deal  with  or  help  the  diurchcs  in  the  \Vc»t  Indies  or 
cUewherc  as  being  Coi^rcgational  in  church  polity,  but  ss 
churches  which  were  founded  and  have  been  fostered  by 
the  Society.  The  plan  of  the  lioard,  affirmed  in  1 X67,  and 
steadily  adhered  to  in  practice  in  succeeding  years,  has 
been  that,  as  early  as  is  practicable  and  safe,  the  aid  and 
control  of  the  Society  be  withdrawn  from  Christian 
churches  founded  by  its  missionaries,  and  that  they  be  left 
to  self-management  and  self-support.  It  was  with  a  view 
to  this  is-Mic  that  the  scheme  indicated  in  the  resolutions 
was  framed. 

■  'The  Dirtctors  are  thankful  to  Icam  that  in  licvcral 
instances  in  the  VV'e*t  Indien  this  position  has  been  gained 
and  is  being  satisfactorily  held.  But,  from  the  report 
received  from  the  deputation  and  from  other  sources,  it  is 
evident  thai  some  churches  will  still  need  help  for  a  time. 
The  Directors  do  not  propose  to  render  pecuniary  aid  to  any 
church  the  membeis  of  which,  if  duly  actuated  by  a  spirit 
of  independence  and  by  a  |)roper  sen-te  of  Christian  obliga- 
tion, are  capable  of  taking  an  independent  position.  Their 
object  is  lo  encourage  churches  which  are  right-minded  and 
liberal,  but  which  are,  at  present,  unsuccessful  in  attaining 
that  poisitiofl  of  independence  which  they  rightly  desire  t'> 

H occupy;  but,  in  doing  this,  the  Directors  design  only  to 
supplement  that  aid  which  the  local  Unions  may  be  able 
to  render  from  other  funds  at  their  disposal. 

B  '  Thus  these  churches  in  the  West  Indies  arc  being 
encouraged    and    assisted    by   the    Society    to    take    an 
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imporUnl  onward  step  In  the  direction  of  self-support  and 
management,  in  doinj;  which  the  Dtrectors  dearc  for  them 
ttiL*  guidance  iind  restraining  influence  of  ihc  Head  of  the 
Chureh.' 

The  Report  for  1KH5  narrates  the  close  of  seventy-six 
years  of  work,  iKoH  to  iJiH4.  Ii  slated  thai  the  arrange- 
ments made  in  1  Mt<4  have  been  duly  carried  out-  Save  fof 
the  annual  grant  the  churches  arc  entirely  independent  of 
the  Society.  I-'rom  that  date  the  West  Indies  disappear 
from  the  Kcports,  But  the  churches  there  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  reach  a  strong  and  absolutely  sclf-supportii^ 
basis,  and  once  and  again  the  Society  has  had  to  come  to 
their  aid  with  special  helpers  and  special  grants. 
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*  And  thctc  from  the  Und  of  Siaim.'^UAiAH  ilu.  tk 

'  Wtui,  then,  do  the  ChkeK  itqajrc  ff«ra  EntojK  I — Not  th«  utt  of  iriilin 
uid  printing ;  not  inertly  general  olucation  ;  not  what  it  ta  much  baiped  <■ 
by  >omc  pliilanthiupiit* — dvi1iisti<>n :  the]'  rrqiiirt  Ibal  onljr  wbkti  St.  hil 
(Irciiicd  iiuprriiicty  riccUrnt,  sutd  wlilcti  it  it  ilia  tolc  object  o(  tbc  MiMNBM; 
Society  lo  commuDicale— they  rdiuiie  lA<  iiMwU^  1/  Ciriu.''~RoMn:t 

MOKKISUN. 

■  I  im  called  to  suffer  tlHiciioo,  u  yon  know,  in  the  abocnoe  ot  mj  fcaoly 
from  i<ic  for  hi  tung  a  pnlod.  I  am  [OineliniCB  dR{>ly  giieml.  Th«  Sockly 
)>y>  1  thuulil  KO  buriit; ;  but  I  cannot  in  coinnmn  ]>rvdcncc  Inrc  nf  atUloe  a> 
thin  iiriiwl.  1  thuiiUl  Ukc  muiJi  lii  vuil  Eunipi;,  and  (o  run  la  the  MtLice  of 
my  a/niclcd  wife  and  infant  childicn,  but  wiihct.  and  the  Inicr  dutic*,  auM 
give  way  to  the  etcatn.'— RuueitT  Morruun  r>r  181B. 

'Some  centutica  sf^u,  X»ritr,  the  etriiat  minioniry  of  Kome  10  the  £■>!, 
aiicmpied  10  eoicr  ClUiM,  btil  luled,  and  lie  cotild  only  eiclaim  with  hit  dying 
breath,  "  Rock,  lock.  when  wilt  thou  u[>cri  I "  Abool  forty  ycark  a^o,  God,  in 
UU  myUeiloiu  providence,  tnioic  ihut  rock,  and  h  trembled,  wid  it  tiK>ak,aii4 
it  yawned ;  and  a  few  miuioniuics  niAed  in.  But  they  wcic  not  allowed  to 
go  (ai.  AbOBi  IwcDl}'  yean  ago,  God  smote  that  tock  again,  and  it  lank  and 
>1lA»]>|irnied ;  anil  nuw  wc  may  go  up  into  the  laml,  inciy  nun  ttiaigbl  beioie 
him.  and  poueit  II.  '*  Thii  It  GiKt'»  doln^,  and  It  it  iiiurvellous  in  our  tif-lil.'" 
— GmtrtTH  Joll.v  of  Mantitittr  ta  18S1. 

•  Lately,  I  am  bdng  more  and  more  laiprcMcd  «Hth  the  Uca  that  wh«I  1* 
tranted  in  China  is  not  new  "  lightning  '  mcthodi  to  much  aa  good,  h««ic«l, 
ijuiGl,  camcil  work,  tn  old  line*  and  way.'— JaUEi  ClLUOUK  in  1891.  whtntn 
Iht  brink  tfturmly. 
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Europeans  in  1795  knew  even  less  of  China  than  they 
did  of  India.  The  voyage  thither  was  the  most  distant 
that  could  then  be  taken.  The  arrc^nce  and  cxclusive- 
ocss  of  the  Chinese  Govemtneot,  their  hatred  of  and  con- 
tempt for  evcr>'thinjj  foreign,  kept  even  the  enterprising 
officials  of  the  East  India  Company  at  arm's  length. 
Robert  Morrison,  when  about  to  return  after  his  only  visit 
to  England,  thus  described  the  conditions  of  life  in  the 
country  where  for  eighteen  years  he  had  been  the  solitary 
Protestant  missionary : — 

*  Europeans  arc  allowed  to  live  only  on  the  frontiers 
of  China,  at  Canton  and  Macao.  In  these  places  are 
a  vast  number  of  Catholics '  and  pagans.  Each  have 
their  processions  almost  continually  passing  through  the 
Greets :  the  one  seeming,  as  it  were,  to  mock  the  other. 
Amongst  these  is  our  residence.  Europeans  are  not 
allowed  to  go  any  great  distance  from  the  suburbs  of  these 
places,  an^  then  they  must  be  unaccompanied  by  their 
families.  Y Canton  is  wholly  given  up  to  idolatry*,  to  gain, 
to  diS!sil>3tion :  Sunday  and  Saturday  are  alike.  The 
sound  of  merchandise — packing  and  unpacking  of  goods — 
the  chinking  of  dollars— the  firing  of  maroons  to  salute 
vessels  going  out  and  coming  in — the  ringing  of  bells 
to  awaken  sleepy  gods,  arc  heard  every  day  alike.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  rest  to  a  Chinaman ;  all  is  bustle  and 
fatigue,  except  for  a  few  days  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
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when  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  men,  women,  aad 
children,  all  purchase  some  ncu-  garment,  and  repair  to  t!w 
temples  of  their  idols  for  worship.  And  then  eating  and 
drinking,  drunkenness  and  debauchery  ensue,  till  the  wants 
of  the  poor,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  rich,  call  them  to  engage 
again  in  their  various  pursuit^  Malacca  is  twelve  hundred 
miles  from  Canton,  and  of  course  a  long  journey  must  be 
taken,  if  wc  wish  to  sec  our  brethren  there-  If  the  monsoons 
set  in,  we  arc  six  months  before  we  can  get  letters  from 
them.  And  if  our  friends  here  do  not  ^vrite  to  us  before 
ihcy  hear  of  our  arrival  in  China,  it  will  be  about  two  years 
before  we  hear  from  them  '.' 

On  arwlher  occasion  during  that  visit  Kforrison  described 
the  Chinese  in  relation  to  their  need  of  the  Gospel  :— 

'To  that  people,  the  God  of  heaven  has  given  an 
extensive  territory,  containing  large  jiortions  of  fertile, 
salubrious,  and  delightful  countT>- ;  and  they  possess 
a  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts,  to  a  degree  which  supplies 
all  the  necessaries,  and  mo5t  of  the  luxuries,  of  life.  In 
these  respects,  they  require  nothing  from  Europe.  They 
possess  also  ancient  and  modem  literature  in  great 
abundance ;  and  an  unlicensed  pre.<»,  and  cheap  books 
suited  to  their  taste.  Witli  poetry,  and  music;  and 
elegant  compositions;  and  native  ancient  classics;  and 
copious  histories  of  their  own  part  of  the  world  ;  and  anti- 
quities, and  topo;:raphical  illustrations;  and  dramatk 
compositions ;  and  delineations  of  men  and  manners,  in 
works  of  fiction  ;  and  talcs  of  battles  and  of  murders  ;  and 
the  tortuous  stratagems  of  protracted  and  bloody  civil 
wars ; — with  all  these  and  with  mythological  legends  for 
the  superstitious,  the  Chinese,  and  kindred  nations,  are,  by 
the  press,  most  abundantly  supplied.  Nor  is  their  litera- 
ture destitute  of  theories  of  nature,  and  descriptions  of  her 
various  productions,  and  the  processes  of  the  pharmaco- 
polist,  and  the  history  and  practice  of  medicine. 

■  What,  then,  do  the  Chinese  require  from  Europe? — Not 
the  arts  of  reading  and  printing;  not  merely  general  edu- 

'  JVimdri  eflht  Lift  anil  Labaun  af  Rebert  ifyrritOH,  DM.,  v«L  i.  p.  Jjg. 
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Nation ;  not  what  is  so  much  harped  on  by  some  phitacf 
tJ%iropUt5— civilization :  they  require  that  only  which  St.  Paul 
deemed  supremely  excellent,  and  which  it  is  the  sole  object 
«»f  the  Missionary  Societv  to  conmiunkrate— they  require 
^A^  knowledge  of  Ckrist.  p""or  with  all  their  antiquity,  and 
their  literature,  and  their  arts  and  refinement,  they  arc  still 
inCatuatcd  iilolators ;  and  are  given   up  to  vile  afTections, 
vforlcing  that  which  is  unseemly.     Not  liking  to  rttain  God 
^in  their  knowledge,  they  worship  and  serve  the  creature 
^■athcr  than  the  Creator  ;  they  arc  haters  of  the  true  God, 
are  filled  with  all  unrighteousness  fornication,  and  wicked- 
ncs^   V^'ith  all  their  civilization,  still  envy  and   malice, 
deceit  and  Talschood.  to  a  boundless  extent — with  a  selfish, 
ungenerous  prudence,  and  a  cold  metaphysical  inhumanity — 
^^fc  the  prevalent  characteristics  of  the  people  of  China. 
^P    '  Their  well-known   backwardness   to   assist  persons  in 
imminent  danger  of  losing  their  lives  by  drowning,  or  other- 
wise ;  the  cruel  treatment  of  domestic  slaves  and  concu- 
bines in  families;  the  torture  both  of  men  and  women 
before  conviction   in   public   courts ;  and   the   murder   of 
female  infants,  connived  at,  contrary  to  law  ;  arc  the  proofs 
1  offer  of  the  truth  of  the  latter  part  of  my  accusation. 
Their  principles  arc  defective,   and  hence  their  vicious 
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'  The  philosophy  of  their  celebrated  ancient  sage,  Con- 
Qus,  acknowledges  do  future  state  of  existence;  and, 
'concerning  the  duties  of  man  to  his  Maker,  presents 
a  complccc  blank.  It  presents  nothing  beyond  the  grave, 
to  the  fears  or  hopes  of  the  human  mind,  but  the  praise 
or  censure  of  posterity.  Trcsent  expediency  is  the  chief 
motive  of  action.  Of  the  great  and  glorious  God  who 
is  infinitely  above,  and  distinct  from,  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  the  tcachii^  of  Confucius  makes  no  mcntionj 
it  rises  not  superior  to  an  obscure  recognition  of  some 
principle  of  order  in  nature,  which,  when  violated,  induces 
present  evil.  It  b  true,  that  in  some  of  the  most  ancient 
»Titten  documents  in  China,  which  Confucius  collected  and 
edited,  there  is  a  more  distinct  recognition  of  the  supreme 
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Cod  than  is  to  be  found  in  anything  that  he  has  thonght 
as  his  own,  or  that  the  learned  of  China,  in  subsequent 
ages,  have  advanced ;  for  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  man, 
when  left  to  himself,  sinks  into,  never  rises  from,  atheism 
or  idolatry;  and  the  written  word  of  God  is  necessary 
to  bn'n^  him  back.  Exclusive  of  the  system  of  Confucius 
there  are  in  China  two  other  systems,  which  make  much 
more  use  of  the  t;ods  than  hts,  and  which  acknowledge 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  jnini^hmcnts.  These  s>-stem! 
enjoin  fastinf^,  and  prayers,  and  penances,  and  mavics  for 
the  dead,  and  threaten  the  wicked  with  varied  punishments, 
in  iliffereiU  hells,  in  a  separate  stale ;  or  with  povcrly.  or 
disease,  or  a  brute  nature,  when  they  shall  be  bom  again 
into  this  world. 

'The  Budha  sect,  which  was,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
century,  brought  from  India  to  China,  t>clievc  the  trant- 
migration  of  souls.  The)',  like  the  Taovibts,  have  priests 
and  priestesses,  who  live  as  the  monks  and  nuns  of  F.urope. 
and  who  arc  licensed  by  the  state;  but  none  of  then) 
receive  any  cmulumcnts  from  it.  The  sect  of  the  Learned. 
who  profess  to  be  followers  of  Confucius,  and  who  fill  the 
offices  of  government,  emphiys  no  priests.  Fathers,  aad 
magistrates,  and  princes  worship,  and  do  sacrifice  in  their 
own  proper  persons,  to  the  household  gods,  the  district 
gods,  the  spirits  of  riverR  and  of  hills,  and  the  gods  of  the 
fire,  and  the  winds,  and  the  rain,  and  the  thunder,  and  the 
earth,  and  the  heavens,  and  the  polar  star.  They  worship, 
too,  the  image  of  Confucius,  who  never  professed  to  be 
more  than  a  man.  and  who  even  declined  the  title  of  Sage, 
and  who  never  taught  the  separate  existence  of  the  human 
soul ;  which  doctrine  indeed  his  disciples  deny.  These 
philosophists  often  laugh  at  the  religionists  of  their  own 
country,  but  still  observe  the  rites  and  superstitions,  and 
worship  the  idols  of  the  other  sects,  as  w«ll  as  their  own. 
The  governors  of  provinces,  and  local  magistrates,  often  visit 
the  Budh  temples,  and  fall  prostrate  before  the  cross-legged 
image  of  woolly-headed  Hudha  j  and  subscribe  largely  for 
the  support  of  the  priests,  the  repair  of  the  temples,  the 
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makinf;  of  new  gods,  and  the  cleaning  and  ornamenting 
of  otd  ones.  fAod  his  Tartar  Majesty  of  China  frequently 
confers  new  titles  and  honours  on  the  gods  of  the  land. 
Man  creates  and  dignifies  the  gods  that  he  worships  Ml 

The  first  reference  in  the  Society's  records  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  mission  in  China  is  found  in  the  Report  for 
1S05.  Mr.  Hardcastlc,  the  Treasurer,  had  suggested  the 
occupation  of  this  field.  It  was  known  that  direct  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  would  be  difficult  and  dangerous,  if  not 
impossible.  But  it  might  be  possible  to  acquire  the 
language,  with  which  at  that  time  only  one  British  subject, 
»ir  G.  T.  Staunton,  was  bclic%-ed  to  be  acquainted;  and, 
'ihis  done,  the  Bible  might  be  translated  inta  the  language 
of  o\-cr  three  hundred  millions  of  heathen.  The  plan  set 
forth  m  the  Report  for  1805  was  to  establish  a  mis.<iion  at 
Prince  of  Wales'  Isl-ind,  better  known  as  Pcnang,  consisting 
of  at  least  three  or  four  able  missionaries.  The  Report  for 
iRc6  tells  us  two  had  been  accepted  for  this  service  who 
were  aided  in  the  study  of  Chinese  by  a  native  then  resident 
in  London,  a  man  afterwards  long  associated  with  the 
Chinese  Mission — Yung  Sam-Tak.  The  Directors  con- 
sidered it  'very  desirable  that  an  elder  Christian  .should 
accompany  this  mission,'  and  suja;<^cd  Vandcrkemp  on 
the  ground  that,  as  so  many  new  missionaries  had  recently 
been  sent  to  Africa,  the  doctor  himself  could  be  spared. 

With  the  occasion  came  the  man,  but  not  the  men.  In 
1807  Robert  Morrison  sailed,  but  the  intended  colleague  did 
not  go.  The  Report  for  that  year  tells  us : — '  Mr.  Morrison, 
after  acquiring  as  much  knowledge  of  the  language  as  he 
could  attain  in  this  country,  and  having,  with  great  steadi- 
ness and  assiduity,  improved  himself  in  several  useful 
sciences,  has  left  Kngland,  with  a  view  of  proceeding  to 
Canton  ;  for  ihc  Directors,  on  the  be«t  information,  thought 
it  best  to  decline  sending  him.  in  the  first  instance,  to  Prince 
of  Wales*  Island,  as  they  once  intended.  Mr.  Morrison 
will  make  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the 
Chinese  language  tlic  first  and  grand  object  of  his  atten- 

*  Lift  if  MtrrutH,  ftA.  I.  pi.  371  Ct  teq. 
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tion ;  and  though  the  same  laudable  enterprise  is  attempt- 
ing at  the  College  of  Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  yet  the 
production  uf  a  good  and  satisfactory  translation  will 
perhaps  be  Iwtter  effected  by  the  labours  of  different 
scholars,  and  in  different  places,  than  by  their  joint  efforts 
in  the  same  situation.' 

Robert  Morrison,  who  was  to  do  for  China  what 
had  done  for  India,  was  a  great  and  good  man,  called 
equipped  by  God  lo  do  a  great  work.  Like  most  of  the 
other  pioneer  inissionancs,  he  was  of  lowly  origin.  He  was 
born  near  Morpeth  in  1783,  and  brought  up  in  associatioo 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  attention  was  early 
drawn  to  the  missionary  enterprises  of  the  Society,  and  he 
gave  himself  to  a  close  and  careful  study  of  Scripture.  In 
1803  lie  applied  for  admission  to  Hoxton  Academy  witb 
a  view  to  fit  himself  for  the  ministry :  he  was  acccptcd,aad 
in  January.  1803,  he  reached  Ixindon.  Early  in  1804  be 
offered  himself  to  the  Society :  he  wasacccpted,  and  directed 
to  proceed  at  once  to  (iosport.  Thence  on  July  39.  1804, 
he  wrote  to  his  sister:  'It  is  in  agitation  to  send  mc  00 
a  mission  to  China:  however,  it  is  all  uncertain  as  >-el. 
I  have  thought  of  going  to  Tinibuctoo  in  Africa.  I  hope 
the  Lord  will  carry  me  out  to  .some  situation  where  he  will 
make  me  abundantly  u-i-eful  to  the  souls  of  men.*  We  ire 
told  in  his  biography '  '  it  was  his  own  deliberate  conviction 
that  his  destination  to  China  was  in  answer  lo  prayer;  for 
his  expressed  dLinire  was  tliat  (iod  would  station  him  ifl 
that  part  of  the  missionary  field  where  the  difficulties 
were  the  greatest,  and,  to  all  human  appearance,  the  most 
insurmountable.' 

Among  his  fellow-students  at  Goi^port  were  Loveles-s 
who  went  to  Miidras,  and  John  Angcll  James.  The  latter 
has  sketched  for  us  his  great  fellow-student.  "  He  wa» 
a  remarkable  man  while  at  college.  Studious  beyond 
most  others;  grave  ;dmost  to  gloom;  abstracted;  some- 
what morose,  but  evidently  ab.sorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  great  object  which  seemed  to  be  ever  swelling 
'  Vol.  I.  p.  65. 
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into  more  awful  magnitude  and  grandeur  the  nearer  he 
approached  it.  J  remember  his  coming  to  me  at  one  time 
when  his  mind  seemed  much  depressed,  and  saying,  "James, 
let  us  go  and  pray  together " :  we  retired  to  his  chamber, 
where  he  poured  out  his  burdened  spirit  to  the  Lord,  and, 
to  use  a  scriptural  expression,  "  he  looked  unto  the  Lord, 
and  his  face  %V3S  lightened  '/' ' 
I  Morrison   left  Gosport  in  August,  t8c5,  and   came   to 

^H^ndon  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  medicine  and 
^fttetronomy,  and  above  all  to  study  Chinese.  Through 
^FDt.  Mosclcy,  of  Clapham,  he  got  to  know  Yung  Sam>Tak. 
He  also  transcribed  a  Chinese  manuscript  which  he  found  in 
the  Biitixli  Mu-'^cum,  a  Hamiony  of  the  Gospels,  Acts  and 
Epistles  (except  Hebrews),  and  a  manuscript  Latin  and 
ChtDCse  Dictionary  lent  him  by  the  Royal  Society.  He  was 
ordained  on  January  H,  iViQ-;,  at  the  same  time  as  Gordon 
and  Lee,  who  were  appointed  to  South  India,  and  as  it  was 
impossible  lo  get  psss^e  in  an  East  Indiaman,  be  sailed  on 
January  31  for  Canton,  with  them,  via  New  York.  He 
landed  at  Canton  September  7,  i*tc7,  and  was  hospitably 
received  by  the  American  supercargoes,  Messrs.  Milnor 
and  Bull,  who  allowed  him  to  reside  in  the  old  French 
Factory  which  they  themselves  occupied.  On  Fcbniarj-  l, 
1808,  in  order  to  enjoy  greater  facilities  for  his  work,  he 
removed  to  a  French  Factory,  kindly  offered  to  him  by 
Mr.  Parry,  and  there  prosecuted  with  great  assiduity  his 
twofold  task  of  perfecting  his  knowledge  of  Chinese,  and 
of  tran.sJating  the  Kible  into  that  difficult  tongue.  His 
diar>*  shows  how  he  thrciv-  himself  into  this  task.  '  I  have 
considered.'  he  writes  on  Janu.^ry  10.  1808,  'that  the 
acquisition  of  the  language,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  is  my  highest  duty  for 
the  present ;  and  to  this  object  I  have  devoted,  1  will  not 
say  tbc  most,  but  the  whole  of  my  time  and  strength.' 
How  difticult  evangelistic  work  was  extracts  like  this  for 
May  3  show  ; — '  I  had  an  opportunity  of  s{>eaking  on  the 
way  of  salvation  to  a  Chinese  person  who  professes  Taith 

■  Lijiifjtlin  Aigilljaimt,  (17  R.  W.  Dsl«,  p.  4;. 
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in  Jesus,  or  the  scheme  of  the  Gospel,  though  he  oatned 
the  name  of  Christ,  he  knew  nothing.  The  Kuropeaits 
with  whom  I  converse  oa  the  final  object  of  my  mis&ion 
profess  to  despair  entirely  of  its  success.  But  nothit^  is 
too  Iiard  for  God.' 

On  June  I  he  went  to  Macao,  about  loo  miles  south  of 
Canton,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  which  was  suffering 
from  his  close  application  to  study,  lie  was  the  guest  of 
Mr.  Roberts,  the  chief  of  the  English  Factory  there.  He 
returned  to  Canton  at  the  end  of  August  Early  ia 
November,  owing  to  jioljtical  difficulties  between  the  British 
aod  Pofiugiiew,  he  had  to  leave  Canton  suddenly  and 
again  visited  Macao.  During  this  second  visit  he  renewed 
hiN  acquaintance  with  Yung  Sam-Tak,  and  became  friendly 
with  the  family  of  .i  Mr.  Morton,  who  had  brought  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Loveless.  By  the  close 
of  i«o8  he  was  able  to  write  home:  'The  Grammar  is 
being  prepared  for  the  press,  and  the  Dictionary  is  daily 
being  filled  up.  The  MS,  of  the  New  Testament  is  in 
part  to  be  printed.  All  these,  however,  arc  deferred  till 
1  shall  be  more  deeply  versed  in  the  language,  that  what 
shall  be  done  may  not  be  hasty  and  imi»crfect.'  The 
difficulties  of  his  {X)»ition  at  this  time  are  pointed  out  in 
Milne's  Ten  Vittri  Rclrosptcl: — 

'  At  thi-t  time  he  felt  so  unwilling  to  obtrude  himself 
on  the  notice  of  the  jwople  at  Macao,  that  he  never  walked 
out.  He  carried  this  precaution  further  than  was  necessary; 
but  it  seemed  better  to  err  on  the  safe  side.  His  health 
b^an  to  sutler  from  It,  so  that  latterly  he  could  scarcely 
walk  across  the  room  with  case  to  himself.  The  first  time 
he  ventured  out  to  the  fields  adjoining  the  town  of  Macao 
was  on  a  moonlight  night,  under  the  escort  of  two  Chinese. 
The  very  delicate  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  at 
the  time  referred  to.  required  the  most  rigorous  caution. 
Indeed,  since  the  commencement  of  the  minion  this  ha« 
ever  been  requisite  ;  to  rela.v  for  a  single  day,  or  in  a  sif^Ic 
instance,  might  be  of  fatal  conirequcncc  to  the  cause. 

'  The  patience  that  refuses  to  be  conquered,  the  diligence 
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that  never  tires,  the  caution  that  alwa>'s  trembles,  and  the 
studious  habit  that  sj>ontancously  seeks  retirement,  were 
best  adapted  for  the  situation  of  the  lirst  missionary  to 
China  '-■ 

On  February  10,  1809,  Morrison  married  the  eldest 
dai^htcr  of  Mr.  Morton.  So  great  had  the  difficulties  of 
residence  in  Macao  become  that  he  had  resolved  to  go  to 
Penang.  But  God  overruled  his  purpose,  and  upon  the  day 
i>r  his  wedding  he  was  offered  the  post  of  Chinese  Trans- 
lator in  the  East  India  Company's  Factory,  at  a  salary  of 
£500  a  year.  This  ap|>ointmcnt  rendered  his  position  as 
a  resident  in  China  secure,  enabled  him  to  sup^iort  himself 
and  yet  get  time  enough  to  cumplcle  his  gi-eat  task,  and 
may  be  said  to  constitute  the  turning-point  in  his  career. 
Mr.  Milne's  description  of  this  period  is  instructive  :— 

'The  duties  of  his  situation  were  at  first  extremely 
oppressive,  tliiough  his  still  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
language.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  be  faithful  to  those  who 
had  employed  him.  He  had  not  confidence  in  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  language,  nor  could  he  trust  in  the 
natives.  The  many  perplexing  hours  which  he  spent  in 
the  duties  of  his  new  situation  will  not  soon  be  forgotten- 
>Ic  always,  however,  felt  one  satisfaction,  viz.  that  all  hts 
dotics  were  of  such  a  kind  as  bore,  at  least  indirectly,  on 
hb  primary  views  ;  they  were  so  many  lessons  in  Chinese  V 

Even  with  the  advantage  of  an  ofKcial  post  he  had  to 
endure  much  inconvenience  from  the  haughty  intolerance 
of  the  Chinese. 

*  We  experience  great  difficulties  from  the  Chinese  officers 
of  government-  We  have  to  learn  in  secret,  and  have 
of^en  had  to  hide  our  books  and  papers.  My  assistants 
have  again  and  again  run  from  me  through  fear.  Lately, 
for  a  few  days,  we  had  much  difficulty  to  procure  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Our  man  was  taken  up  when  he  went  to 
market.  Our  Chinese  woman  servant  we  were  obliged  to 
send  away.     It  is  the  custom  of  this  place  that  the  man 

'  Lift ^ iferrmm,  p.  14!. 
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who  purchases  your  food  takes  out  a  kind  of  licence  i 
becomes  answerable  for  all  th^t  u  done  in  your  bouse. 
Learning;  their  language  the  Chinese  do  not  allow.  Heoce 
our  difficulty  '-' 

In  every  moment  that  could  be  snatchird  from  his  lets 
congenial  official  duties — duties,  however,  which  he  never 
I»ermilted  himself  to  rob  of  one  instant  of  necessary  time- 
he  ])rosecuted  with  intense  enei^  his  three  great  literary  un- 
dertakings— the  Chinese  Dictionary-,  the  Chinese  Grammar, 
and,  above  all,  his  version  of  the  Chinese  New  Testament, 
He  had  brought  to  China  a  translation  of  the  Acts.  By 
the  autumn  of  itlio  he  found  himself  sufficiently  master  of 
the  language  to  revise  and  prepare  this  for  the  press.  In 
September,  i  H  i  o,  it  was  printed.  In  a  letter  to  the  Direaors, 
dated  January  7.  181 1,  he  states: — 

'  In  September  I  sent  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  carefully 
revised  with  the  Greek  text,  corrected  and  pointed,  lo 
a  Chinese  printer,  and  after  having  a  specimen  of  his  work- 
manship, eng.tgcd  for  1000  copies.  I  am  to  have  the  blocks 
which,  if  cut  on  good  wood,  according  to  our  agreement, 
will  strike  off  15,000  copies  before  they  need  to  be  repaired, 
and  after  that  the  plates  may  be  used  for  a  greater  or  less 
period  of  time;  how  many  they  will  strike  off  before  tliey 
are  absolutely  useless  I  cannot  say.  The  terms  are  521 
dollars.  It  1*  not  concealed  from  me  that  this  charge  is 
higher  than  for  a  Chinese  bi>ok,  being  in  proportion  to  the 
hazard  incurred  on  account  of  my  being  a  foreigner.' 

Mr.  Milne,  writing  of  the  same  period,  further  illustrates 
the  risk  and  difficulty  of  the  work  ;— 

'The  charge  for  printing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was 
exorbitantly  high.  It  amounted  to  more  than  half  a  dollar 
per  copy,  the  price  at  which  the  whole  New  Testament  has 
since  been  printed.  But  it  was  considered  a  prohJlHted 
bonk,  and  some  risk  was  supposed  to  be  run  by  those  who 
undertook  lo  execute  the  printing.  The  insatiable  avarice 
of  the  Chinese  inclines  them,  on  every  occasion,  to  impose 
on  foreigners;  and  the  exclusive  nature  of  ihcir  govem- 
'  Lt/>  1/  /HBrritm,  )i.  188. 
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mcnt  furnishes  them  witli  every  facility  for  cozening.  They 
seem  to  consider  all  foreigners  as  their  enemies,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  tfcat  them  as  .Sruch.  It  was  not  therefore 
expected,  under  such  a  state  of  things,  that  any  part  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures  could  be  printed  at  the  usual  price  of 
other  Chinese  books,  published  by  natives  themselves'.' 

Mard  as  the  ti'anslation  work  was,  and  manifold  the  risks 
attending  it,  the  spiritual  u-ork  upon  which  his  heart  vms 
M^t  was  still  more  djfhoilt.  Here  is  his  own  account  of  the 
year  iBi  1  :— 

*  My  chief  work,  this  year,  is  a  translation  of  the  Gospel 
by  St.  Luke,  which  is  now  printing.  I  have  also  printed 
a  tliousand  cojHes  of  a  religious  tract,  whidi  I  composed  in 
Chinese.  I  have  also  formed  a  Chinese  Catechism,  a  copy 
of  which  I  purpose  to  send  to  the  Society  this  season.  On 
the  Lord's  day.  I  have  preached  to  the  Chinese  in  my  own 
bouse.  I'hcy  attend  with  decency  and  seriousness,  and, 
{<!  think,  feel  in  some  degree  the  influence  of  the  tnitha 
which  I  state ;  but  I  have  not  yet  to  rejoice  over  them  as 
converted  to  God.  There  has  lately  been  an  edict  from 
the  emperor,  ptohilxling  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in 
the  empire  ;  and  four  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have 
been  sent  from  Peking*.' 

In  1H12  the  famous  edict  against  Christianity  was  issued 
by  the  ciniwror.  Morrison  sent  home  a  translation  of  it, 
and  two  passages  from  tliis  will  illustrate  Uic  spirit  which 
prompted  lis  promulgation : — 

'The  Europeans  worship  God,  because  in  their  own 
country  they  are  tised  to  do  so ;  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  inquire  into  the  motive:  but  then,  why  do  they  disturb 
the  common  people  of  the  interior? — appointing,  unautho- 
rizedly,  priests  and  other  functionaries,  who  spread  this 
through  all  the  provinces,  in  obvious  infraction  of  the  law; 
and  the  common  people  deceived  by  them,  they  succeed 
each  other  from  generation  to  generation,  unwilling  to 
from  their  delusion.    I'his  may  approach  very  near 

■  lUd.  %t)l.  i.  p.  19*. 
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to  bring  a  rebellion.  Reflecting  that  the  said  religion 
neither  holds  spirits  in  venc-ralion.  nor  ancestors  io  rever- 
ence, clearly  this  ix  to  ualk  contrary  to  sound  doctrine;  and 
the  common  people,  who  follow  and  familiarize  themselves 
with  such  dcIuHioiiii,  in  what  respect  do  they  differ  from 
a  rebel  mob?  If  there  is  not  decreed  some  punishment, 
how  sliall  the  evil  be  cnidicittcd  ?  And  how  shall  the  human 
heart  be  rectified  ? 

•  From  this  time  forward,  such  European  as  shall  prix-atcly 
print  books  and  establish  preachers,  in  order  to  pervert  the 
mtdtittide,  :md  the  Tartars  and  Chinese,  who,  deputed  by 
Kuro|>eans,  slinll  propagate  their  religion,  bestosving  names, 
and  dis4]uieting  numbers,  shall  have  this  to  look  to: — the 
chief  or  principal  one  shall  be  executed;-  whoever  shall 
spread  their  religion,  not  making  much  disturbance,  nor  to 
many  men,  and  without  giving  names,  shall  be  imprisoned, 
wailing  the  time  of  execution ;  and  those  who  shall  content 
thcmsdves  with  following  such  religion,  without  unshing  to 
reform  themseKcs.  they  shall  be  exiled '.' 

Morrison's  comment  was: — 

'  I  now  enclose  >'ou  a  translation  of  a  Chinese  edict  by 
which  you  will  sec  that  to  print  books  on  the  Christian 
religion  in  Chinese  is  rendered  a  capital  crime.  1  must, 
however,  go  forward,  trusting  in  the  Lord.  We  will 
scrupulously  obey  Govcrnmciils  as  far  as  their  decn^rs  do 
not  oppose  what  is  required  by  the  Almighty ;  1  will  be 
careful  not  to  invite  the  notice  of  GovernmenL  I  am, 
tbo\^h  sensible  of  my  weakness,  not  discouraged,  but 
thankful  that  my  own  most  sfinguinc  hopes  have  been  more 
than  realized.  In  tlie  midst  of  discouragement,  the  practica- 
bility of  acquiring  the  Ltnguage  in  no  very  great  length  of 
time,  of  translating  the  Scriptures,  and  of  having  tltem 
printed  in  China,  lus  been  demonstrated.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Divine  Being  for  having  employed  me  in  this  good 
work,  and,  should  I  die  soon,  it  will  afford  me  pleasure  tn 
Illy  hi»t  moments.' 

In  the  course  of  1812  the  first  mention  occurs  of  what 

'  Li/l  rfA/erriiffn,  »ol.  t.  p.  3JJ. 
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ter  became  an  accomplished  fact,  and  of  which  a  sketch 
will  be  given  later,  the  establishment  at  Malacca  of  an  insti- 
tution for  the  training  of  missionaries,  native  and  European, 
to  tit  them  for  service  in  China  and  the  adjoining  districts. 
Thi.s  scheme  took  definite  shape  in  Morrison's  mind  in  t^i% 
when  it  had  become  evident  that  Milne's  stay  in  Macao 
was  practically  imjxissible.  Macao  was  exceptional  in 
many  rcsi>ects.  and  the  eye  of  t'ailh  sees  a  divine  puqKisc 
In  that  combination  of  circumstances  which  brought  about 
jitst  at  this  epoch  a  divided  government  and  responsibility 
in  the  one  Chinese  port  in  any  d^rcc  open  to  foreigners : — 

'  The  Chinese  disallow  any  more  Kuropeans  to  be  landed 
it  Macao  to  remain.  This,  has  been  a  standing  law  (but 
overlooked  the  last  hundred  years).  The  Portuguese  arc 
also  ordered,  from  their  court,  to  admit  no  persons  but  such 
as  arc  cormcctcd  with  some  of  the  European  I'aciorics. 
Macao  is  a  kind  of  mixed  government,  partly  Chinese, 
partly  Portuguese.  The  Chinese  arc  masters,  and  give 
orders  to  the  Portuguese  Govxrnor  and  Senate.  Ae  the 
Chinese  law  forbids  foreigners  to  be  landed,  the  petty 
officers  always  demand  money  on  the  landing  of  any 
person.' 

On  July  4, 1813,  to  Morrison's  great  joy,  his  long'Cxpcctcd 
and  greatly  desired  colleague  arrived — William  Milne.  He 
was  an  Aberdeen  man.  a  member  of  Dr.  Phihp's  church, 
and  bad  been  trained  under  Boguc  in  Gosport.  His  aptness 
for  study,  especially  of  language,  and  his  spiritual  fervour, 
soon  marked  him  out  to  Bogue's  discriminating  judgntent 
as  a  true  collcigue  for  the  lonely  Chinese  missionary. 
Morrison's  diary  fur  July  4,  itlij,  a  Sunday,  contains  this 
entry:— 

'  About  three  o'clock,  as  Mrs.  Morrison  and  I  were  about 
to  sit  down  at  the  Lord's  tabic  to  commemorate  His  death 
and  passion,  a  note  arrived  from  Mr.  Milne,  sa>ing  that  he 
had  landed.  \Vc  of  course  felt  much  agitated.  The  mingled 
emotions  of  joy  and  hope  and  fear  which  were  felt,  cannot 
easily  be  described.  A  companion  in  labour,  whose  arrival 
for  six  long  years  [  had  been  wishing  for,  having  now 
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actually  set  his  foot  on  shoiic  in  this  land,  remote  from 
our  native  isle,  made  me  %'cry  glaid.  My  Mury,  who  hid 
long  wished  and  prayed  for  a  pious  companioo  to  cheer  out 
solitude,  and  join  with  us  in  the  exercises  of  devoUoo,  was 
overjoyed  on  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Milne.  But  what  would 
be  their  reception — whether  they  would  be  allowed  to 
remain — or  whether  lliey  would  be  driven  away,  were  all 
equally  uncertain,  though  not  equally  probable.  That 
which  was  not  wished  for,  was  grcati)'  to  be  feared  '.' 

Morrison's  fears  received  speedy  fulfilment.  In  spite  of 
all  the  influence  he  and  his  friends  could  bring  to  bear, 
Milne  was  ordered  to  leave  Macao  in  eight  daj's.  Ulti- 
mately the  difficulty  was  temporarily  met  by  sending 
Milne  on  July  20  to  Canton,  while  Mrs.  Milne  stayed  with 
the  Morrisons.  There  Morrison  joined  him  a  few  weeks 
later ;  and  on  September  30  his  diarj'  contains  an  impor- 
tant entry.  After  stating  that  he  found  Milne  well,  and 
studying  the  language  with  characteristic  ardour,  Morrison 
records :  '  A  short  time  before  I  left  Macao  I  finished  the 
transiation  of  the  New  Testament,'  And  on  December  31, 
1813,  he  records: — 

'  I  bless  the  Lord  that  this  ycai-  the  New  Testament  has 
been  completed  in  Chinese,  and  is  now  nearly  all  printed. 
O  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  great  good !  Lord,  own 
it  as  Thine  own  word  ;  let  it  not  return  unto  Thee  void. 

'I  bless  God  tliat  an  assistant  to  the  work  has  conte 
out ;  a  man.  1  trust,  fitted  by  the  grace  of  God  in  a  good 
degree.  May  the  Lord  spare  him,  and  bless  him,  for  His 
name's  sake.  May  the  heathen  have  reason  to  bless  God 
on  his  behalf. 

'  I  mourn  that  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  heathen  turned  from 
the  error  of  their  ways  effectually.  I  fear  that  I  have  been 
deficient  in  declaring  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  Lord, 
forgive,  and  help  mc  to  preach  faithfully  the  Gospel  ol 
Jesus.     Amen  and  amen.' 

Milne  resided  nearly  four  months  in  Canton,  and  a  por- 
tion of  this  time  Morrison  was  with  him  aiding  him  in  the 
'  li/e  if.Vtm'Mtt,  vol.  i.  p.  364. 
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toilsome  study  of  Chinese.  The  impossibility  of  securing 
permission  for  Milne  to  reside  in  Macao  led  them  to 
resolve  that  Milne  should,  early  in  1814,  make  a  jounwy 
through  the  chief  Chinese  settlements  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago to  circulate  the  New  Testament  and  religious 
tracts,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  proper  place  for  a  per- 
manent Chinese  Mission,  and  to  acquire  as  much  useful 
information  as  possible  for  the  future  conduct  of  the 
mission.  Mr.  Milne  left  Macao  February  14,  1814,  visited 
Banca  and  Batavia,  travelled  1.400  miles  through  Java, 
landed  at  Malacca  on  August  19,  and  returned  to  Macao 
September  5,  1814. 

TTic  Bible  Society  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  Mor- 
rison's translation  work,  and  aided  it  by  very  generous 
dcMtations.  Under  date  of  January  38,  1814,  he  wrote  to 
t-^rd  Tcignmouth,  the  then  President  of  the  Society : — 
•  Allow  me  this  day,  as  if  present  from  the  land  of  China 
in  the  midst  of  your  animating  assembly,  to  lay  before 
you  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Chinese, 
made  and  published  at  Canton.' 

On  January-  it,  1K14,  he  had  written  to  the  Secretary 
announcing  the  conclu.iion  of  this  part  of  his  great  enter- 
prise in  terms  which  prove  that  he  was  not  blind  to  the 
necessary  limitations  and  imperfections  of  his  work: — 

'  The  second  grant  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  of  £^fio  to  aid  in  translating,  printing,  and  circu- 
lating the  Holy  Scriptures  in  China,  was  received  with  due 
fceliitgs  of  respect  and  esteem  for  that  benevolent  institu- 
tion. I  beg  to  inform  the  Society  that  the  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  carrying  on  at  this  place,  into  the 
Chinese  language,  has  been  completed,  and  I  hourly  expect 
the  last  sheet  from  the  prc-ts. 

'Two  thousand  copies  of  the  New  Testament  arc  row 
pusing  through  the  press,  which  will  cost  about  3,tfi8 
Spanish  dollars.  Allow  me  to  notice,  that  I  give  this 
translation  to  the  world  not  as  a  perfect  translation.  That 
some  sentences  are  obscure,  that  some  might  be  better 
rendered,  1  suppose  to  be  matter  of  course  in  every  trans- 
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lation  made  by  a  foreigner;  and  in  particular,  in  a  transU- 
lion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  where  paraphrase  is  not  to  be 
admitted.  All  who  know  me  will  believe  the  honesty  of 
ray  intentions,  and  t  have  done  my  best.  It  only  remains 
that  I  commit  it.  by  prayer,  to  the  divine  blessing. 

'  The  Gospel,  the  closing  Kpistlcs,  and  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation, arc  entirely  my  own  translating.  The  middle  part 
of  the  volume  is  founded  on  the  work  of  some  uolawwQ 
individual,  whose  pious  labours  were  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum.  1  took  the  liberty  of  alterin^f  and  supplying 
what  appeared  to  me  to  be  requisite :  and  I  feel  great 
pleasure  in  recording  the  bcnolit  which  I  first  derived  from 
the  labours  of  my  unknown  predecessor '.' 

The  same  year,  1S14,  witnessed  the  baptism  of  the  first 
convert,  a  man  named  Tsae  A-ko.  Seven  years  had 
|)assed  before  Morrison  was  permitted  to  enjoy  this  happi- 
ncss.  His  sketch  of  the  man  shows  by  what  slow  stage" 
a  Chinaman  comes  to  any  apprehension  of  spiritual  truth  :— 

'A-ko  is  the  son  of  a  second  concubine.  His  father's 
wife  died  without  children.  His  father  died  when  be  was 
sixteen  years  of  age.  When  he  was  twenty-one  he  came 
to  my  house,  and  heard  me  talk  of  Jesus ;  but  says  he  did 
not  well  understand  what  I  meant.  That  was  my  first 
year  in  China.  Three  years  after,  when  I  could  speak 
better,  and  could  write,  ho  understood  better:  and  being 
employed  by  his  brother  in  superintending  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  the  press,  he  says  that  he  began  to  see  the  merits 
of  Jesus  were  able  to  save  all  men  in  all  ages  and  nations, 
and  hence  he  listened  to  and  believed  in  Him. 

'His  natural  temjjcr  is  not  good.  He  often  disagreed 
with  his  brother  and  Other  domestics :  and  I  thought  it 
better  that  he  should  retire  from  my  service-  He  however 
continued,  whenever  he  was  within  a  few  miles,  to  come 
to  worship  on  the  Sabbath-day.  He  prayed  earnestly 
morning  and  evening,  and  read  the  Decalogue  as  contained 
in  the  Catechism.  He  says  that  from  the  Decalogue  and 
instruction  of  friends  he  saw  his  great  and  manifold  errors, 
'  /.t/t  i^Aftrriifu,  vol.  i.  p.  394. 
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ihat  his  nature  waa  wrong,  that  he  had  been  unjust,  and 
that  he  had  not  fulfilled  his  duty  to  his  fricnd-t  or  brothers 
or  other  men.  His  knowledge  of  course  is  very  limited, 
and  his  views  perha|>x  ob.icurc,  but  I  hope  that  his  faith 
in  Jesus  is  sincere'.' 

H     Karly  in   iltij  Mrs.  Morrison,  with  her  children,  visitol 

^Kf^land  on  account  of  her  health.  Kvcn  earlier  in  the 
ycAT  Milne  had  left  for  Fcnang  to  open  a  mission-station 
there.  Once  more  Morrison  was  left  alone,  the  solitary 
rcpre«cntativc  of  Protestant  missions  among  four  hundred 
millions  of  Chinese.  The  year  passed  uneventfully.  In 
his  review  he  states : — 

'As  much  work  yet  remains  before  me  in  respect  of 
translation,  I  pursue  the  object  of  the  mission  in  my  closet. 

^HAy  services  I  continue  on  the  Lord's  day;  but  fear,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  hear  me,  prevents  their  making  a  public 
profession  oi  what  they  h-ive,  I  ht^pe,  some  regard  for.  Tht^ 
difficulties  and  discouragements  of  the  last  year  (1815)  iverc 
numerous.  The  seizure  of  the  type-cutters  who  were 
employed  in  cutting  the  types  for  the  Dictionary  occasioned 
much  anxiety ;  and  the  suspense  in  which  I  was  held  for 
some  time  was  embarrassing.     God  has  mercifully  spared 

^mc  hitherto :  blessed  be  His  name. 

H  'This  season  the  first  number  of  the  Dictionary  will 
be  forwarded  to  your  and  Mr.  Hardcastle's  care.  I  hope 
the  Mis«iooary  Society  will  consider  it  as  a  furthering  the 
object  of  the  mission.  It  is  to  me  a  great  task.  The 
length  of  time  which  il  will  require  to  fmUh  it  quite  dis- 
courages me.  Rut  for  it  I  believe  I  should  have  gone  to 
Kngl.ind  tliis  season,  to  brii^  my  family  again  to  these 
countries. 

'  I  learned  yesterday  that,  during  the  difBcultics  in  which 
the  type-cutters  were  involved,  the  bookseller  in  whose 
possession  were  the  duodecimo  blocks  of  the  New  Testa- 
mcnt,  destroyed  them  to  prevent  discovery.  I  can  do 
nothing  at  present  respecting  it ;  I  must  wait-  Such  things 
seem  vcr>'  much  against  us;  yet  who  can  tell  bow  they 

'  li/t  t/  Mfrrium,  T0I.  L  !■-  40S, 
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may  finally  operate?     Let  us  persevere,  and  look  to 
Heaven  for  a  blessing.' 

In  the  course  of  1816  Morrison  accompanied,  fts  inter- 
preter. Lord  Amherst  on  his  abortive  mission  to  Peking. 
Morrison's  records  of  this  journey  arc  all  full  of  informa- 
tion, and,  in  the  h'^ht  of  China'^  later  history,  of  deep 
interest.  We  have  space  but  for  one  or  two  extracts.  In 
the  account  of  the  jounicy  which  he  sent  home  to 
Dr.  Burder  he  ihiis  describes  the  p;)ganism  of  China  : — 

'The  general  principles  of  our  religion  give  3  tone  of 
elevation  »nd  dignity  lo  the  human  mind  which  is  not  felt 
here.  Associating  at  stated  periods  for  wowhip,  and  to 
receive  religious  instruction,  when  the  infinite  greatncs* 
of  the  Deiiy  is  continually  held  up  to  the  view  of  pnncc>, 
nobie»,  and  people ;  and  the  idea  often  suggested  tliat  all 
earthly  di.stinctions  are  comparatively  nothing,  and  will 
Noon  terminate;  this  moderates  the  tendency  to  domination 
to  which  the  human  mind  in  prosperous  circumstances, 
and  elevated  situations,  is  always  prone;  .and  at  the  same 
time,  without  interferintj  with  the  good  order  of  society. 
raises  to  a  manly  feeling  the  hearts  of  the  poorest  and  most 
abject.  The  pcuple  of  this  country  never  meet  under 
similar  circumstances.  They  do  not  associate  under  some- 
thing approaching  equality  for  the  worship  of  their  gods. 
The  priests  never  preach  nor  teach  orally.  They  occa- 
sionally inculcate  piety  to  the  gods,  and  the  practice  of 
morality,  by  means  of  the  press.  I  am  now  writing 
to  you  from  a  temple  in  which  are  upwards  of  too  priests, 
and  as  many  idols.  About  fifty  priests  worship,  with 
morning  and  evening  [jraycrs,  which  occupy  nearly  forty 
minutes,  images  of  Huddah.  There  are  three  images 
placed  on  a  line;  before  these  the  priests  bum  tapers, 
offer  incense,  and  I'ecite  prayers,  sometimes  kneeling  and 
repeating  over  and  over  again  the  same  invocation ;  and 
sometimes  putting  the  forehead  to  the  ground,  in  token  of 
adoration,  submission,  and  supplication.  Day  after  day, 
and  year  after  year,  this  is  gone  through ;  but  they  never 
associate   the  people  of  every  rank  and  age.  to  deliver 
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ructions  to  them.  Indeed  ihcy  .arc  not  qualifictL 
They  arc  gnicrally  illiterate  and  uninstructcd  themselves. 
They  are  the  mere  performers  of  ceremonies,  and  .should 
never  be  denominated  by  the  same  name  that  is  applied 
to  otinisten  of  the  ChristLin  religion.  The  multitudes  of 
people  in  this  couatr)'  are  truly,  in  a  moral  and  religious 
xicvi.  as  "  sheep  without  a  shcphord." 

\  *  Without  refcmng  to  the  peculiar  and  important  doctrincn 
frf  Christianity,  but  speaking  merely  of  its  general  aspect 
in  Protestant  countries,  with  the  qualifications  and  duties  of 
its  ministers,  in  the  public  .isscmblics  of  the  people,  how^ 
vastly  superior  to  the  system  of  Paganism  which  prevails 
bcrc!  The  contrast  struck  me  very  forcibly  during  divine 
service  in  this  very  temple,  as  perTormed  by  the  chaplain 
of  the  embassy.  We  have  heard  much  here  about  sitting 
or  not  sitting,  in  the  presence  of  great  men.  The  Chinese 
carry  their  objections  to  a  ridiculous  length  to  persons 
silting,  who  arc.  in  rank,  a  certain  degree  inferior  to  them- 
selves :  and  on  no  occasions,  religious  or  ceremonial,  do 
superiors  dispense  with  this  usage.  Hence,  when  looking 
round  the  congregation  during  the  sermon,  and  seeing 
English  noblemen,  gentlemen  of  inferior  titles,  officers  in 
is  Majesty's  service,  merchants,  soldiers,  and  servants,  all 
itting  io  the  same  room,  and  listening  to  the  same  instruc- 
tion, the  idea  I  mentioned  above,  of  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion  being  so  very  far  superior, 
occurred  with  the  greater  force. 

'The  labouring  poor  in  every  country  who  cannot  read 
might  at  first  sight  be  supposed  to  be  nearly  00  a  Icve!. 
But  our  .Sabbath,  and  public  assemblies  for  social  worship, 
aikd  oral  instruction  in  the  duties  of  men  to  God  and  to 
each  other,  place  our  p<xir  in  much  more  favourable  circum- 
stances than  in  this  country.  W'hen  the  poor  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  within  their  reach,  as  is  too 
often  the  c.tse.  the  beneficial  effects  of  course  will  noC 
appear. 

^  '  Tbc  middle  and  higher  classes  also,  who  have  money 
to  spend,  and  whose  time  is  not  wholly  occupied  in  pro- 
II.  Ee 
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viding  the  means  of  subsistence,  arc  placxd  in  much  more 
favourable  circurnsUnceK  than  people  of  the  .^ame  descrip- 
tion ill  thi.<  country.  There  is  more  intellectual  occupatioa 
within  ttieir  reach.  The  free  discussion  of  questions  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  of  the  country,  the  affairs  of 
benevolent,  literary,  and  scientific  societies,  even  the 
newspiipcrs  and  monthly  journals,  all  tend,  Icjw  or  more, 
to  employ,  to  exercise,  and  to  strengthen,  the  intellccttui 
powers.  Here,  all  discitssion  of  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment being  entirely  disallowed  ;  all  associations  of  the 
people  for  any  pur]>ose  whatever  being  discouraged  ;  and 
no  interest  taken  in  the  acquirement  of  science,  or  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  geni-ral  alTairs  of  mankind  ;  pec^le 
possessing  property  or  leisure  wiint  occupation, and  become 
commonly  (I  would  not  say  always)  either  idle  smokers  of 
opium,  or  n1avc»  to  .sensual  pleasure  in  its  most  debasing 
forms.  Still,  there  are  d^rces  of  public  indecency,  which 
have  existed  and  do  exist  in  other  countries,  which  are 
entirely  unknown  in  China.  Indelicacy  has  no  place  in 
their  religion,  as  was  the  case  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome; 
nor  arc  unhappy  ftrmalcs  suffered  by  the  govertimetit  to 
walk  (he  streets  of  towns,  as  is  the  case  in  our  country.' 

The  embassy  failed  to  achieve  even  so  much  as  an  inter- 
view with  the  emperor,  on  the  one  hand,  because  Lord 
Amherst  refused  to  appcir,  as  summoned!,  the  moment  lie 
arrived,  and  because  on  a  later  occasion  he  refused  to 
make  ccitain  salutations  which  he  considered  derogatory 
to  an  ambassador  of  the  King  of  England.  The  Chinese, 
on  the  other  hand,  very  imperfectly  apprehended  either 
the  power  behind  the  ambassador,  or  the  motives  which 
had  led  to  his  visit  The  '  Letter  from  the  Emperor  of 
China  to  the  King  of  England,'  written  after  Lord 
Amherst's  return,  is  an  amusing  document ',  important  now 
only  as  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  ignorant  haughtiness 
towards  foreigners  which  led  speedily  to  the  destruction 
of  those  barriers  which  for  centuries  had  walled  China  in 
from  the  influences  of  the  Western  world.    The  document 

'  Sec  i.ifi  9f  Merriien,  vol.  i.  pp.  ^458-461. 
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ns,  '  The  supreme  potentate,  who  has  received  from 
mvcn  and  rcvolvinj;  nature,  the  government  of  the  world, 
issues  an  imperial  mandate  to  the  King  of  England,  with 
which  let  him  be  thoroughly  acquainted/ 

One  letter  goes  on  to  state  that  the  ambassiidor  '  would 
be  obedient  to  the  prescribed  ccremonicii,'  and  in  the 
ext  sentence  calls  him  'a  petty  officcrfrom  a  remote 
countrj'.'  It  gives  a  truly  Chinese  account  of  what 
happened,  states  that  the  Chinese  do  not  look  upon  the 
choice-'<i  Western  productions  '  as  rare  pearls,'  and  closes 

the  following  remarkable  manner  : — 

'  TTiat  you,  O  King,  should  preserve  your  people  in 
peace,  and  be  :ittenttve  lo  strengthen  the  limits  of  your 
territory,  that  no  \e])aration  of  that  which  is  distant,  from 
that  which  is  near,  should  take  place,  is  what  I  the  Emperor 
in  reality,  highly  commend.  Hereafter  there  is  no  occasion 
for  you  to  send  an  Ambassador  so  far,  to  be  at  the  trouble 
of  passing  over  mountains  and  crossing  seas.  If  you  can 
but  pour  out  the  heart  in  duliful  obedience,  it  is  not  ncccs* 
sary  to  come  at  stated  times  to  court,  ere  it  be  pronounced 
that  you  turn  towards  the  transforming  influences  which 
emanate  from  this  land.  This  Impeiial  mandate  is  given 
that  you  may  for  ever  obey  it.' 

On  Sepiembcr  4.  1817.  Morrison  drew  up  a  Ten  Years' 
Review  of  ihe  China  Mission  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  Dr.  Burder:— 

■  Ten  years  have  tliis  day  elapsed  since  1  first  landed  on 
these  shores.  To  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  the 
Missionary  Society  (which  were  at  the  same  time  objects 
dear  to  my  own  heart)  I  left  iny  native  bnd.  God  has 
been  gracious  to  us;  lie  has  borne  with  our  infirmities; 
He  has  granted  us  in  part  the  wish  of  our  hearts;  and 
blessed  be  His  holy  name. 

'You  can  remember  the  deep  interest  which  the  excellent 

r,  Ilardca^tle  took  in  the  objects  of  the  mission.  I  believe 
that  to  him  it  owed  its  origin.  I  remember  also  the  devoted 
icsU  of  Mr.  Rcyncr'.    You  know  that  at  that  period  our 

'  Trcunrct  of  ihc  Rtli|[ioiu  Tract  Socieir. 
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difficulties  were  many,  and  our  prospects  very  litnitol. 
I  am  afraid  that  miiny  of  our  friends  think  but  little  has 
been  done ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  our  progrcs 
has  been  but  small.  Hut  we  should  remember  what  were 
the  obstacles  which  stood  in  our  way ;  and  what  was  the 
amount  of  our  immediate  hopes;  that  wc  may  be  duly 
grateful  to  God.  who  has  granted  us  even  more  than  wc 
then  anticipated.  Our  knowledge  of  China  was  vcr>'  limited 
— our  hopes  of  a  residence  small— our  interest  nothinf;.  To 
Icarn  the  language,  and  bj-  degrees  render  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures into  Chinese,  was  the  object  which  we  immediately 
contemplated.  Your  mission  to  China  now  possesses  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  country,  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  the  language.  It  is  furnished  with  instruments 
with  which  to  begin  the  more  spiritual  part  of  its  labours. 
The  Ncxv  Testament  is  rendered  into  Chinese,  has  been  in 
part  put  into  circulation,  and  will,  we  trust,  produce  ^lutary 
effects  — for  the  "  word  of  the  Lord  shall  not  return  to  Him 
void." 

'  My  colleague,  Mr.  Milne,  has  been  here,  with  his  whole 
family,  for  some  time.  His  health,  as  well  as  that  of 
Mrs.  Milne,  has  been  improved  in  some  degree;  They 
purpose  leaving  this  place  in  January  next.  Mr.  Milne 
came  to  Canton,  not  only  on  account  of  his  heaUh,  but  also 
to  attend  some  affairs  of  the  mission,  and  to  look  over  with 
me  his  translation  uf  Deuteronomy  and  Uic  Book  of  Joshua. 
These,  together  with  the  Psalms,  will  be  put  to  press  at 
Malacca,  in  the  course  of  iHiK,  .should  God  in  mercy  grant 
to  my  brother  life  and  health.  Our  lives  are  in  hi  is  hand, 
and  my  days  may  be  shorter  than  those  of  my  esteemed 
fellow -labourer ;  but  appearances  are  against  him — his  lungs 
are  weak,  and  he  is  greatly  emaciated.  We  have  divided 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  between  us.  and 
purpose,  if  possible,  to  finish  the  whole  in  1818.  Mr.  Med- 
hurst  has  sent  up  u  specimen  of  small  metal  types,  intended 
for  the  magazine  and  tracts,  which  is  very  promising.' 

Morrison's  literary  toil  was  unabated-  In  the  course  of 
1817  he  published  his  Horae  Sinuae,  a  Chinese  Primer, 
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and  a  parallel  between  his  own  and  Dr.  Montucd's  Dic- 
tioaary,  and  all  this  in  addition  to  his  Bible  translation 
work:— 

'The  jfTi.cco  now  drawn  is  in  rcscn-c  for  the  current 
expenses  of  the  ensuing  year,  iSi8,  during  which  Mr. 
Miine  and  t  hope  to  tinish  a  translation  of  the  whole 
Kible.  He  has  completed  Deuteronomy  and  Joshua.  The 
Book  of  Genesis  has  been  printed  some  time.  [  have 
made  a  first  draught  of  the  Book  of  Exodiu.  and  the  Book 
Ruth.  The  Psalms  1  have  finished,  and  they  arc  now 
the  press.  The  Book  of  Isaiah  it  now  about  one-half 
trannlatcd.  Several  type-cutters  are  «Rg;^;ed  to  go  down 
to  Malacca,  for  the  pui^iosc  of  pHniin};  Deuteronomy, 
Joshua,  and  an  edition  of  the  P«.alms  in  duixJc-cimo;  that 
which  1  am  perfecting  here,  i*  smaller  than  our  duodecimo 
New  Testament.  Mr.  Milne  embraces  every  opfxirtunity 
to  distribute  these  jrart*  of  the  Scriptures,  which  «c  have 
already  publistied.  It  is  not  cuyfor  ug  to  trace  thctr  effects 
— but  there  is  an  eye,  from  which  no  secret  i«  hid.' 

By  this  time  European  scholars  had  begun  to  realize 
Morrison's  achievements  in  ChiiKse,  and  to  correspond 
with  him  on  points  of  special  difficulty  and  importance. 
In  iKi"  the  University  of  Gla^ow  rccogniifed  Morrison's 
extraordinary  services  to  theological  literature  and  Biblical 
pbtlolog)'  by  conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  Milne's  health  led  him  to  revisit  Macao,  and  for 
some  time  the  friends  were  together  again.  During  this 
period  of  fellowship  they  drew  up  the  regulation*  for  the 
L'ltra-Ganges  Mission,  which  were  afterwards  the  guiding 
principles  of  the  station  at  Malacca '.  So  deeply 
interested  was  Morrison  in  this  scheme  that  he  gave  j£i, coo 
towards  the  building,  and  j^ico  a  year  for  live  years 
towards  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  there.  The  General 
I'lan  was  from  his  pen  *- 


P  *  F«c  ibev,  KB  JItmtiri  ^tltt  Lift  <ntd  lattmn  ff  Ktttri  itfrrimi,  Vol.  L 
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His  life  at  this  period  was  one  of  incessant  laboor,  and 
of  great  loneliness  for  the  Master's  sake : — 

'  I  have  become  much  of  a  recluse.  I  very  rarely  go  t-> 
the  Company's,  or  anywhere  else,  to  dine.  I  have  the 
same  dish  week  after  week— /wA  stew  and  lirird  roaU— 
which  I  cat  with  Chinese  chopsticks.  I  am  well  as  usual, 
and  writing  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  nine  or  ten  »t 
night. 

'I  am  called  to  sufT'er  affliction,  as  you  know,  in  the 
absence  of  my  family  from  me  for  so  lonf;  a  period.  I  am 
sometimes  deeply  grieved.  The  Socictj*  says  1  should  go 
home:  but  I  cannot  in  common  pnidcnce  leave  my  station 
at  this  |icriod.  I  should  liUc  much  to  visit  Europe,  and  to 
run  to  the  solace  of  my  afflicted  wife  and  infant  children. 
but  wishes,  and  the  Ic-sser  duties,  must  give  way  to  the 
greater.' 

On  November  i^,  1^19,  Morrison  was  able  lo  ser*d  ihe 
Directors  the  joyous  tidings  that  his  great  translation  was, 
after  twelve  years'  labour,  completed.  Milne  bad  Kiva*- 
lated  Deuteronomy.  Joshua,  Judges,  and  i  Samuel  to  Job, 
iodusive.  All  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  was  Morrison's 
work.  The  four  Gospels,  and  Hebrews  to  Revelation, 
inclusive,  were  also  his  work  : — 

■  The  other  bonks  of  ihe  New  Testament  1  edited,  with 
such  alterations  as,  in  my  con.tciencc,  and  with  the  degree 
of  knowledge  of  the  Cliinc-ie  language  which  I  then  pos- 
se-ssed,  I  thought  necessary.  I  ad<lcd  the  verses  according 
to  tlic  Knglish  I'cstamcnt,  in  a  form  which  had  not  been 
devised  in  Chinese  before,  and  which,  without  breaking  the 
text  into  parts,  answers  well  the  purpose  of  reference. 
I  alwa)'s  stated  explicitly  to  you  that  the  Chinese  MS.  in 
ihc  British  Museum,  a  copy  of  which  under  the  Mi.%sionary 
Society's  care  1  procured,  was  the  foundation  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Chinese,  which  1  completed  and  edited. 

'The  first  volume,  viz.  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle*,  which 
I  printed  as  an  essay  of  what  could  be  done,  from  the 
above-named  MS.,  written  by  some  pious  missionary  of 
the  Romish  Church,  was  burnt  by  a  native  Roman  Catholic 
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^addie  education  in  this  country,  becnusc  he  thought 
the  tramUtion  mine,  and  heretical.  Another  i>cnK>n  from 
Eogland,  who  was  acciuaintcd  in  a  degree  with  Chinese, 
and  who  supposed  that  the  Testament  was  wlinlly  mine, 
«aid  it  would  have  been  desirable  that  the  translation 
sbMild  have  been  done  b>'  a  Roman  ('atholic  niLtstonary; 
and  a  third  person,  in  a  different  part  or  the  world,  Ims 
condemaed  mc.  because  so  much  of  the  MS.  remains. 
Had  it  been  my  wish  to  make  the  whole  traiLiIation 
appear  as  originally  my  own,  I  could  have  altered  much 
more,  with  as  little  trouble  as  I  took  to  decide  on  retaining 
what  I  did  :  but  that  wa^  not  m>'  object,  nor  is  it  the  object 
of  your  Society  to  enter  into  the  question  by  whom  the 
Bible  is  rendered  into  the  languai^es  of  mankind,  but  in 
what  manner,  and  to  aid  in  publishing  the  best  versions 
that  can  be  procured. 

'When  traduced,  cither  by  those  who  undervalue  divine 
Revelation,  and,  ■'  not  daring  to  avow  their  principles,  com- 
plain of  (Ik:  inaccuracy  of  translations,"  or  "  on  the  other 
side,"  by  opinionated  men  who  "'give  liking  to  nothing 
but  what  is  framed  by  thcmsclvcsi,"  I  can  "  rest  secure — 
supported  within  by  the  truth  and  innoccncy  of  a  goo<l 
,  conscience,  having  in  tliis  work  walked  in  the  wa>-s  of 
limplkity  and  int^rit>',  as  before  the  Lord '." 

'  If  Morrison  and  Milne's  liibic  shall,  in  China,  at  some 
subwqucnt  period,  hold  such  a  place  in  reference  to  a  belter 
translation,  as  WickliflTs  or  Tyndale'a  now  hold  in  reference 
to  our  present  lingltsh  version,  many  will  for  ever  bless 
God  for  the  attempt ;  and  neither  the  Missionary  Socict>', 
nor  the  Kiblc  Society,  will  ever  regret  the  funds  they  have, 
or  shall  yet  expend,  in  aid  of  the  object.' 

In  August,  i8io.  Dr.  Morrison  welcomed  back  his  wife 
and  children  after  an  absence  of  nearly  six  years,  lie 
spent  only  a  few  u-ecks  with  them,  and  then  had  to  take  up 
his  Canton  duties.  During  1831  and  i«ai  Morrison  was 
much  occupied,  in  correspondence  with  Dr.  Milne,  with  the 
aRaifs  of  the  Anglo-Chirwsc  College.  But  in  June,  1821. 
■  /jA,  voL  ii.  p. }. 
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Mrs.  Morrison  died  after  a  verj-  brief  illness,  and  Dr. 
Morrison  wu  left  dexolatc  indeed.  ICarly  in  iltia  his  son 
■and  daughter  were  Hent  to  Hn^^land  In  June,  iKii, 
■inolher  great  grief  fell  u|>on  him  in  the  death  of  his 
ct^league  Milne.  In  consequence  of  this  event,  in  January. 
1H23,  Morrison  visited  Malacca,  and  on  his  return  decided 
\o  visit  England.  Prior  to  leaving  Macao  he  dedicated 
Leang  A-Hi,  who  had  been  a  Christian  for  etghl  ycar» 
to  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  and  entrusted  to  his  care  the 
aHairs  of  the  mission.  Dr.  Morrison  reached  England  in 
March,  iH34,  after  an  absence  of  ncaHy  seventeen  years. 
His  return  aroused  very  deep  interest  in  all  missionary 
circles,  and  the  two  years  he  spent  at  home  vrerc  very  busj- 
in  travels,  speeches,  interviews,  and  cfTorls  of  various  kinds 
for  the  development  of  Chri.stian  work  in  China.  Amoi^ 
otherefTorls  he  established  a  Langungc  Institution,  in  which 
intending  missionaries  might  study  oriental  languages, 
but  though  started  under  good  patronage,  and  aAurding 
evidci]cc  of  niucli  usefulness,  tt  continued  in  existence  only 
a  few  years. 

Morrison  sailed  for  China  May  1,  18:6,  and  during  the 
voyage  was  instrumental  in  avoiding  a  mutiny  by  his 
reasonings  with,  and  influcacc  over,  tlic  crew.  He  landed 
at  Macao,  September  19.  Morrison's  position  in  China 
had  always  been  difficult,  but  the  closing  years  of  his  life 
were  troubled  b>'  the  fact  that  the  new  officiaLs  of  the  East 
India  Company  which  the  lapse  of  years  necessarily  brought 
were  less  kindly  lo  him  |>crson,iIly.  and  less  favourably 
disposed  to  missionary  work  than  some  of  their  prcdecessono. 
It  was  the  epoch,  too,  when  fear  lest  tr.idc  relations  miglil 
be  disturbed  led  naval  olTtcinls,  East  India  officials,  and 
merchants  to  submit,  in  a  way  which  at  times  aroused 
Morrison's  Indignation,  to  restrictions  and  insults  of  a  kind 
which  at  length  led  to  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
China.  Even  the  highest  British  officials  were  thus 
treated  by  the  Cantonese.  Dr.  Morrison  noted  at  this 
time:— 

'  It  is  astonishing  to  me  how  the  bearer  of  dispatches 
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from  the  highest  authority  in  tndi)  can  pass  over  in  the 
carciG«s  manner  which  is  done  such  inhoxpitiilily  and 
mdeoess.  There  '\»  an  utter  want  of  public  spirit  and 
feeling  for  national  honour,  a<i  it  appears  lo  me.  I  resolve 
often  to  hold  my  peace  coaccming  the  question  in  dispute, 
between  the  English  and  Chinese;  but  the  (»i/i-British, 
and  low  sentiments — as  I  think  them — which  I  sometimes 
hear,  provoke  mc  to  speak:  His  Majesty's  navy  neither 
feci  nor  care  about  British  subjects  in  China:  and  these 
ahips  of  war  arc  not  respected,  nor  better  treated,  by  the 
Chinese  than  the  Lintin  smuK^lers." 

At  tbc  same  time  none  better  than  he  could  judge  the 
vast  progress  which  had  been  made  in  the  vray  of  prcpara- 
lioa  for  future  missionary  work. 

*  There  is  now  in  Canton  a  state  of  society,  in  respect 
of  Chinese,  totally  different  from  what  I  found  it  in  1H07, 
Chinese  scholars,  Missionar>'  students.  English  presses,  and 
Chinese  Scriptures,  with  public  ivorship  of  God.  have  all 
grown  up  since  that  period.  I  have  served  my  generation, 
and  must — the  Lord  knows  when— fall  asleep.' 

In  1H33  Dr.  Morrison  drew  up  the  following  sketch 
of  the  first  iwcnty-five  years  of  the  mission: — 

'  Twenty-five  years  have  this  day  elapsed,  since  the  first 
Protestant  Missionary  arrived  in  China,  alone,  and  in  the 
midst  of  perfect  strangers. — with  but  few  friends,  and  with 
many  foes.  Divine  I'rovidence,  however,  prepared  a  quiet 
residence  for  him  ;  and,  by  the  help  of  God.  lie  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time,  and  can  now  rejoice  in  what 
<»od  has  wrought.  The  Chinese  language  was  at  firet 
thought  an  almost  insurmountable  difficulty.  That  difficulty 
has  been  overcome.  The  language  has  been  acquired,  and 
various  facilities  pro\'ided  fiir  its  further  acquisition.  Die* 
tionarics,  grammars,  vocabularies,  and  translations  have 
been  penned  and  printed.  Chinese  scholars  have  increa^ced. 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  both  for  secular  and  religious 
purposes.  It  is  not  likely  that  Chinese  will  ever  again  be 
abandoned.  The  holy  Scriptures  in  China,  by  Morrison  and 
Milne,  K^cther  with   Religious  Tracts,  Prayer-books,  &c., 
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have  been  published ;,  and  now,  thanks  be  to  God,  Mi«- 
sionarics  from  other  nations  have  come  to  aid  in  thdr 
distribution  and  explanation.  The  London  Missiooan- 
Society's  Chinese  press,  at  ihe  Anglo-Chinesc  College, 
Malacca,  and  Mr.  Medhurst's  at  Java,  have  sent  forth 
millions  of  pages,  containing  the  truths  of  the  everlasting 
Oospel ;  and  that  Institution  has  given  a  Christian 
education  to  scores  of  native  youths.  There  are  also 
native  Chinese,  who  preach  Christ's  Gospel,  and  teach 
from  house  to  house. 

'  The  establishment  of  English  presses  in  China,  both 
for  the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge,  and  for  religious 
purposes,  arose  out  of  the  Protestant  Mission.  The  Hon. 
Hast  India  Company's  press,  to  print  Dr.  Morrison's 
Dictionary,  was  the  first :  and  now,  both  English  and 
Americans  endeavour,  by  the  press,  to  draw  attention 
to  China,  and  give  inforniation  concerning  it  and  the 
surrounding  nations.  The  Intio-Chinest  Gleaner^  at  Ma- 
lacca^thc  Canton  newspapers — and  the  Chinese  Reposi- 
tory—have all  risen  up  since  our  Mission  commenced. 
Missionary  voyages  have  been  performed,  and  the  Chinese 
sought  out  at  various  places,  under  European  conUol.  in 
the  Archipelago,  as  well  as  in  Siam.  at  the  Loochoo 
Islands,  at  Corca.  and  along  the  coast  of  China  itself,  up 
to  the  very  walls  of  Peking.  Some  tracts,  written  by 
Protestant  Missionaries  liave  reached,  and  been  read  by, 
the  emperor  himself, 

'The  persons  at  present  connected  with  the  Ix>ndon 
Missionary  Society's  Chinese  Mission  are: — 

'Robert  Morrison.  D.D. ;  Walter  Henry  Medhurst,  on 
Jav&;  Samuel  KiJd,  Java,  sick,  in  England;  Jacob  Tomlin. 
at  the  Anglo-Chiiie-se  Collie,  Malacca  ;  and  Samuel  Dyw, 
at  Penang ;  Luing-Afa,  native  teacher;  Kesv-Agang,  a— 
sistant  to  Leang<Afa,and  lithographic  printer;  and  Lc-Asin, 
assistant  to  Leang-Afa. 

'Only  ten  pcrsontt  have  been  baptized,  of  whom  the 
three  above  named  arc  part.  The  two  first  owed  their 
religious  impressions  to  the  late  Dr.  Milne,  at  the  Anglo- 
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Chinese  College,  where  they  were  printers.    Another  wa« 
a  student,  and  is  still  retained  in  the  College.' 

At  the  close  of  183-^  Mrs.  Morrison  and  her  children 
were  compelled  by  il!  health  to  return  to  England.  The 
East  India  Company's  charter  had  lapsed,  and  Dr.  Mor- 
ri.wn'«  post  was  abolished.  But  he  was  appointed  Govcm- 
_  mcnl  translator  under  Lord  Napier,  and  thus  anxieties 
I  on  pecuniary  grounds  were  removed.  During  iS'j'^  trouble 
had  aUo  arisen  through  Roman  Catholic  influence,  and  the 
press  work  was  suppressed  for  a  time.  Morrison  had,  how- 
ever,  been  yrcatly  cheered  and  sustained  by  E.  C.  Bridgman, 
a  missionary  of  the  American  Board,  who  had  been  w-ni 
out  to  carrj'  on  the  work  in  Macao.  On  July  15,  1834, 
Lord  Napier  landed  at  Macao.  On  the  irtlh  a  meeting  of 
all  the  Factory  officials  was  held,  and  at  this  the  various 
appointments  were  announced.     Morrison  wrote  :— 

'  I  am  to  be  atylcd  "Chinese  Secretary  and  Interpreter." 
and  to  \a.vc  £i.yM  ayear,with4>ut  any  allowances  whatever 
— fordominc, or  hou.ie-rcnt,  or  anything  t-Lsc.  I  am  to  wear 
a  vice-consul's  coat,  with  king's  buttons,  when  I  can  get  one! 
Government  will  pay  one  hundred  dollars  per  month  In 
the  College,  instead  of  the  Comirany.  His  Lord-^hip  a.-'ke*! 
whether  I  accepted  of  the  appointment  or  not.  1  told  him 
at  once,  that  I  did.  Fray  for  me.  that  I  may  be  faithful  10 
my  blessed  Saviour  in  the  new  phce  I  have  to  occupy.  It 
ia  rather  an  anomalous  one  for  a  mii-sionaTy.  A  vice- 
consul's  uniform  instead  of  the  preaching  gown  1  People 
congratulate  mc.  They  view  it,  I  believe,  as  a  provision  for 
my  family,  and  in  that  sense  congratulate  mc.  But  man. 
at  his  best  estate,  is  altogether  vanity.' 

Lord  Napier  removed  almost  immediately  to  Canton. 
Dr.  Morrison  accompanied  him.  but  was  seized  with  serious 
illness,  and  died  there  on  August  1.  1834.  Thus  closed  the 
arduous  useful  life  of  China's  pioneer  missionary.  He  bad 
laboured  for  twenty-seven  years  in  the  face  of  almost  e\cry 
discouragement  short  of  violent  expulsion  from  tlic  country. 
}le  had  accomplished,  almost  single-handed,  three  great 
tasks — the  Chinese  Dictionary,  the  establishment  of  the 
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Anglo  Chinese  Coll(^e  at  Malacca,  and  the  translation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  book-language  of  China. 
A  stormy  seven  years  followed  his  death,  and  then  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  the  workers  and  ever-widening  stream 
of  Christian  influence  began  to  flow  into  that  vast  land, 
populated  by  over  three  hundred  millions  of  heathen. 

[AuTHUKlTlRS. — Leiten.  Jminitls.  and  Ufficial  KeportK;  Memain  af  iki 
Lift  and  Labours  of  floitfi  Msitison,  liy  hU  Widuw,  i  voU.     London.  iSjv  ] 
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THE   UUTKA-IMNGF^   MISSION 

During  tlic  >-ears  tXcH  to  iRja  it  was  impossible  for 
misstooarira  lo  g;iiii  a  footii^  in  China  itself,  and  to  enjoy 
there  any  liberty  for  preaching  and  for  Christian  work. 
As  we  hav<:  seen,  the  refusal  of  the  Chinese  authorities 
to  permit  Milne  to  reside  in  either  Macao  or  Canton  led 
Morrison  to  originate  what  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Ultra- Ganjfcs  Mission.  The  plan  was  to  choose  places 
frequented  by  Chinese,  as  near  to  China  as  possible. 
and  make  the  work  there  carried  on  a  base  fur  successful 
work  in  China  when  the  time  should  come,  as  Morrison 
firmly  believed  it  would,  for  China  to  be  thrown  open  to 
the  Gospel.  Malacca  was  chosen,  and  Milne  settled  (here 
in  1H15,  as  the  head  quarters  of  the  mission,  and  the  other 
■tations  were  Amboyna  for  a  time,  Batavia,  Penang,  and 
Singapore. 


I.  Malacca.  Wlliam  Milne,  to  whom  there  h.is  neces- 
sarily been  frequent  reference  in  the  previous  chapter,  was 
a  colleague  after  Morrison's  heart,  and  the  friendship  which 
develof>ed  betu-cen  them  was  very  loving  and  helpful  in  its 
influence  U[>on  both  of  these  ardent  and  able  missionaries, 
MiliK  was  an  Aberdeen  man,  and  was  born  in  I78.>  He 
became  a  member  of  the  church  at  Huntly  in  iJ*04. 
After  he  had  offered  himself  to  the  -Society,  he,  like  Morri- 
son, was  sent  to  Dr.  Bogue  at  Gosport,  and  in  t8ia  he  was 
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appointed  to  China.  He  reached  Macao  July  4.  t^i.i,  and 
we  have  narrated  the  events  which  led  Morrison  to  sugf^est 
and  Milne  to  acquiesce  in.  removal  to  Malacca. 

Milne  was  a  man  of  unusual  gifts,  of  great  force  of  char- 
acter, and  of  an  intense  spiiituality.  Durinr;  the  voy^c 
out  he  pondered  long  and  deeply  the  question, '  What 
ought  I  to  know  of  the  Chinese  to  teach  them  Christ  and 
His  salvation?'  He  drew  up  a  list  of  twenty-one  questions 
relative  to  their  religion  ami  manners ',  and  over  these  he 
constantly  prayed  and  meditated.  He  also  drew  up  three 
niles  for  the  guidance  of  his  studies: — 

*  I.  Never  to  spend  time  in  seeking  to  know  that  which 
cannot  be  kaown  by  the  utmost  labour  in  this  life;  and 
which,  in  half  an  hour,  may  be  fully  known  in  eternity. 

'  2.  Never  to  spend  time  in  seeking  for  that  which,  when 
attained,  cannot  serve  the  interests  of  ralionat  beings  and 
the  glory  of  God. 

'3.  Whatever  knowledge  or  talent  is  attained,  let  it 
be  devoted  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  interest  of  the 
Gospel  V 

To  the  acquisition  of  Chinese  he  gave  the  whole  strength 
of  his  mind,  and  he  thus  describes  the  phenomenal  pro- 
gress which  he  was  enabled  to  make  in  this  difBcult  duty;— 
.  *  I  resolved  that,  in  as  far  as  it  should  please  God  to  give 
me  bodily  health,  I  would  labour  to  the  utmost  of  my  strength, 
^nd  not  be  discouraged  if  my  progress  should  be  very  slew. 
1  had  the  aid  of  Dr.  Morrison's  writings  on  the  Chinese 
language,  of  his  experience  acquired  through  a  period  of 
»ix  yearii,  and  hoped  to  enjoy  his  personal  instructions  for 
a  considerable  time.  But,  on  the  second  or  third  day  after 
I  began,  a  verbal  order  was  sent  from  the(then)  I'ortugucse 
Governor  of  Macao,  commanding  me  to  leave  the  settle- 
ment in  eight  days ;  which  was  shortly  after  followed  by 
another  message,  ordering  mc  to  go  on  board  a  vessel  that 
was  then  going  out  of  port. 

'  I  accordingly  left  Macao  on  the  3oth  July  (Mrs.  Milne 

■  lifi  nnJ  OfinitHs  tf  Keii.  William  Miliu,  DM.,  tiy  KaUrt  rhllij>,  p. 
*  Lifi  ifMilm,  p.  lo}. 
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Ibcinj;  allowed  to  remain  with  our  friends),  »nd  went   in 
a  small   boat  to   Canton,  where  I   remained   the  ensuing 
season :    enjoying   that   hospitality   among    the    heathen, 
w^ich  had  bixn  denied  in  a  Christian  colony! 
^L     *  For  some  time  I  continued  labouring  at  the  language  in 
^Canton,  with  but  little  a^Mstancc,  till  Dr.  Morrison  came  up 
wilh  the  factory,  when  I  enjoyed  the  bcneHt^s  of  his  tuition 
for  about  three  months.     Not  considering  myself  a  com- 
petent  judge   of  the   methods   proper   for   acquiring  the 
singuUrand  difficult  language  of  China,  I  resigned  myself 
entirely  to  his  direction ;  a  measure  which  I  have  ever  had 
the  highest  cause  to  be  tuittsficd  with.     He  suggested  the 
I      importance  of  laying  aside  for  a  time  almost  every  other 
^festudy,  and  spending  the  whole  strength  of  body  and  mind 
"  m  one  pursuit,  vi/_  tlut  of  the  ianguiigc.     The  whole  day, 
from  morning  till  late  at  night,  was  accordingly  employed 
in  Chinese  studies.' 

By   these   methods    Milne   made   rapid    progress,  even 

f  though  in  1814  he  wrote : — 
'  To  acquire  the  Chinese  is  a  work  for  men  with  bodies  of 
brass,  lungs  of  .ttcel,  heads  of  uak,  hands  of  spring-steel, 
eyes  of  eagles,  hearts  of  apostles,  memories  of  angels,  and 
lives  of  Methuselah !  Still,  I  make  a  little  progress. 
I  hope,  if  not  to  be  master,  yet  to  gain  as  much  as  will  suit 

•  the  purposes  of  a  mis^onary.' 
It  had  long  been  plain  to  Morrison  that  little  or  no  direct 
evangelistic  work  could  be  done  in  China  while  the  con- 
ditions under  which  he  and  other  foreigners  were  tolerated 
there  rctnaincd  unaltered.  Consequently  the  coovictiun 
grew  in  his  mind  that  a  station  frequented  by  Chinese  and 
as  near  as  poi^sible  to  China  should  be  found,  and  a  strong 
mission  established  there.  Milne's  voyage  of  discovery  is 
described  on  p.  413.  Upon  his  return  Milne  and  Morrison 
were  together  fur  some  time  at  Canton,  and  there,  in  1815, 
greatly  aided  by  Moni.>vt>n,  Milne  printed  a  Life  of  Christ 
■  in  Chinese.  Soon  after  this  was  completed  the  icsolution 
to  begin  the  new  mission  was  actc<l  upon.  T.  S.  Raffles, 
the  Governor,  and  other  influential  residents  in  Java  were 
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so  friendly  to  the  ciiterpriac  that  at  first  Batavia  was  con- 
templated as  the  permanent  centre;  but  finally  Malacca 
was  chosen '.  because  it  was  in  readier  cum  muni  cat  ion  nith 
other  parts,  and  was  a  healthier  site.  Where  Milne  reached 
Malacca  he  found  the  Dutch  church  there  without  a  pastor. 
lie  declined  ihcir  tiT|;cnt  inviLition  to  accept  tbe  pastorate, 
but  he  agreed,  until  their  new  minister  came,  to  preach  to 
them  once  a  week.  For  this  service  the  GiAxrnmcnt  granted 
a  small  salary,  ami  in  this  way,  as  Milne  considered  it 
a  duty  to  save  the  Directors  every  possible  expense,  he  for 
two  whole  years  nuintaincd  himself  at  Malacca  without 
drawing  tipon  the  Society's  funds  at  all.  A  school  for 
Chinese  cliildren  was  opL-ned  August  5,  1H15,  and  upon  the 
same  day  the  first  number  of  a  periodical  in  Chinese,  called 
TAr  ChiutMt  Monthly  Magazine,  "was  issued.  The  general 
work  of  the  mission  followed  these  lines: — 

'  In  the  first  year  of  the  mission,  regular  services  were 
begun  on  the  week  days,  and  on  the  Sabbaths.  Ever)' 
morning  the  Chinese  domestics,  workmen,  and  scholan 
met  for  Christian  worship.  A  portion  of  the  New  Tesu- 
ment,  or  of  such  other  books  as  had  then  been  printed, 
was  read,  and  short  practical  remarks  m.idc  on  it ;  after 
which  prayer  was  otfercd  up.  On  Sabbaths,  this  morning 
exercise  was  po!>tponed  till  midday,  in  con.4e(]ucnce  of 
having  lo  preach  in  the  Dutch  church  at  ten  o'clock.  At 
one  o'clock,  the  Chinese  Scriptures  were  read,  and  some- 
thing in  fom)  of  an  exhortation,  longer  than  that  usual  on 
week  days,  was  delivcre«l.  At  half-past  three,  the  scholan 
were  examined  and  heard  repeat  their  catechism.  About 
five,  Mr.  Milne  frequently  spent  an  hour  in  town  distributing 
tracts,  or  conversing  with  the  heathen.  At  eight  o'dock, 
the  Scriptures  were  again  read,  remarks  made  on  them, 
and  a  short  prayer  concluded  the  service.  The  number 
of  hearers  w.as  always  small— sometimes  one.  two,  four, 
&c,  from  the  neighbouring  streets,  joined  the  rc^lar 
attendants,  and  twenty  grown  persons  was  the  la^^ 
number  that  attended.  Three,  five,  or  c^ht  were  the 
'  Kot  i«Ktiliitioni,  Inclv«  ia  ciumtwr.  vet  Lift *f  Miltu,  pt  17J  ft  wi^ 
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^jMtJinary  number  of  adult  hearers.  The  others  came 
^bccasionally;  some  from  curiosity,  some  perhaps  from 
a  wish  to  be  employed.  Wlicn  the  curiosity  of  the  former 
was  satisfied,  and  the  latter  perceived  that  there  was  no 
worldly  gain  proposed  to  their  view,  they  came  but  seldom. 
But  from  whatever  motive  they  came,  the  preacher  was 
always  glad  to  sec  them,  knowing  that  the  heathen  never 
attend  to  the  Gospel  at  first  from  sincere  attachment  to  the 
tnitb. 

'Tn  dispensing  oral  instniclion  to  the  few  heathen  that 
attended,  Mr,  Milne  found  the  catechUm  and  tracis,  com- 
posed by  his  colleague,  of  great  assistance.     Written   in 
a  plain  st)'le,  and  free  from  the  stifTneas  which  generally 
adheres  to  translations,  these  tracts  were  easily  understood 
Hfcy  the  heathen:  and  a  page  or  two  often  furnished  the 
Bgrround  of  the  exhortations  addrc&scd  to  them.     He  placed 
^b  copy  before  each  individual,  and  went  over  the  portion 
selected  for  the  occasion,  amplifying  and  enlarging  where 
cither  his  own  small  stock  of  Chinese  words  would  admit, 
^^or  where  the  subject  required  most  illustration, 
^b    'The  variety  of  dialect  that  was  found  to  prevail  among 
the  Chinese,  constituted  a  great  difficulty  in  the  communica- 
tk>n  of  knowledge.     The  Koklen  dialect  was  spoken  by  the 
greater  part :  that  of  Canton,  by  a  considerable  number ; 
and  the  Mandarin  or  Court  dialect,  though  understood  by 
a  few,  was  not  Kenerally  spoken.     The  first,  Mr.  Milne  had 
had  no  opportunity  of  Icarnini;:  -,  the  second,  he  could  speak 
but  imperfectly ;  to  the  third,  he  had  paid  most  attention- 
Thus,  when  fioing  among  the  people,  in  one  house  the  chief 
part  of  what  was  said  was  understood ;  in  the  next,  pcrltaps 
a  half;  and  in  a  third,  not  more  than  a  few  sentences.    In 
addressini;  a  small  company  of  fifteen  or  twenty  persons, 
a  knowledge  of  two  dialects  is  in  many  uistanccs  neccssaiy 
in  order  to  impart  instruction  with  effect  to  all '.' 

■      It  was  only  natural  that,  whilst  so  much  was   being 
attempted  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese,  the  claims  of  the  Malay 
natives  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  in  September,  itfi  j, 
'  Lift  tfilUnt.  pfiL  ioo-ao& 
II.  F  f 
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Mr.  C.  H.  Thomsen,  who  had  been  appointed  specially  for 
this  work,  reached  Malacca.  In  1816,  aided  by  tKc  Govern- 
ment, .suiUible  premise!!  for  the  mission  were  obtained  near 
the  western  gate  of  Malacca. 

On  November  ^,  1X16,  Milne  baptized  Leang  A-(3,  the 
Chinese  printer.  This  convert  deserves  more  than  a  passii^ 
notice,  not  only  because  he  was  the  first  baptized,  but  also 
because  of  his  long  and  devoted  service  to  the  misnon. 

'  He  belongs  to  the  province  of  Canton,  is  a  single  man, 
about  thirty-three  )'cars  of  age,  and  has  no  relatives  living, 
except  a  father  and  brother.  He  can  read  a  plain  book 
with  ease,  but  has  had  only  a  common  education ;  is  of 
a  steady  character,  and  frugal  habits.  He  came  with  me 
from  Canton,  in  April,  iJ*i.5,  to  M-iiacca.  He  told  me  the 
other  day  that  he  was  eniplo)'ed  in  printing  my  Treatist  en 
the  Life  of  Christ.  Whether  he  had  been  seriously 
impressed  with  the  contents  of  that  book,  1  am  not  able 
to  say. 

'  After  continuing  in  Malacca  four  years,  A-Fa  returned 
to  China  to  visit  his  family  and  friend.*,  and  when  he  saw 
thent  wholly  given  to  idolatry  his  heart  was  moved  to 
pity.  He  earnestly  desired  their  conversion  and  their 
salvation ;  and  with  a  view  to  effect  this  purpose,  he 
prepared  a  little  tract,  in  which  he  embodied  a  few  of  the 
clearest  and  most  important  portions  of  Scripture  respecting 
idolatry  and  the  need  of  repentance  and  faitl)  in  Christ; 
and  having  submitted  the  manuscript  to  Dr.  Morrison.  h« 
engraved  the  blocks  and  printed  two  hundred  copies, 
intending  to  circulate  them  amon^  his  acquaintance.  But, 
unexpectedly,  the  policemen,  having  been  informed  of  what 
he  was  doing,  seized  him  and  his  books  and  blocks,  and 
carried  them  all  away  to  the  public  courts  ;  the  books  and 
blocks  ihcy  destroyed,  and  A-Fa  they  shut  up  in  prison. 
In  that  situation  he  began  to  review  his  past  conduct,  and 
the  course  he  was  attempting  to  pursue,  in  order  to 
promulgate  the  doctrine  of  Christ  among  his  countr>-men. 
Though  he  was  conscious  of  having  done  right  in  preparing 
his  "  little  book,"  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  thoroughly 
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convinced  that  It  was  on  account  of  hU  sins  that  he  was 
called  to  suffer  perMcution,  and  he  viewed  his  imprisonment 
as  a  just  chastisement  inflicted  by  his  heavenly  Father,  to 
.whom  he  earnestly  praj-cd  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins. 

I  Ic  had  been  only  a  few  days  in  prison,  when 
Dr.  Morrison  heard  of  it.  and  immediately  interceded  with 
influential  native  merchants,  that  they  would  endeavour  to 
arrange  with  the  officers  of  Government  and  procure  his 
release.  This,  however,  was  not  done  until,  by  the  order 
of  the  maRistrate.  he  had  received  thirty  blows  with  the 
large  bamboo.  This  instrument  of  punishment  is  five  and 
a  half  feet  long,  about  two  inches  broad,  and  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  thick ;  and  so  severely  applied  in  the  case 
of  A-Fa,  as  to  cause  the  blood  to  flow  down  6rom  both 
of  his  legs.  After  they  had  thus  beaten  him  and  received 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  about  seventy  dollars,  they 
act  him  at  liberty. 

'The  effect  of  this  imprisonment  and  beating,  which 
■  took  place  in  Canton,  was  to  make  him  more  humble  aod 
more  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  Soon  after  he  was 
released  from  prison,  he  went  to  visit  his  family  in  the 
country,  where  he  spent  forty  days.  He  then  returned  to 
Malacca,  continued  there  for  a  year,  and  then  came  again 
to  China  to  visit  his  familj'.  He  was  especially  interested 
in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  wife,  and  was  exceedingly 
anxious  for  her  conversion  :  he  read  to  her  the  Scriptures ; 
prayed  with  and  for  her ;  and  at  length,  by  his  instrumen- 
tality, she  was  brought  to  believe  in  Jesus,  and  was  baptized 
by  her  husband.  "  From  that  time."  saj-s  A-Fa,  "we  have 
been  of  one  heart  and  one  mind  in  worshipping  and  serving 
the  oiic  only  living  and  true  God,  the  Ruler  and  Governor 
of  the  universe,  and  in  endeavouring  to  turn  those  around 
1^  us  from  the  .'service  of  dumb  idols." 

^H     '  He   became   anxious   also   for  the   conversion   of   his 

^■countr^'mcn.  and  de»ired  to  make  them  acquainted  with 

H  that  Gosjtel  which   he  had  found  so  precious  to  his  omu 

soul.     To  prepare  himself  in  some  measure  to  elfect  that 

object,  he  went  again,  with  the  consent  of  his  wife,  to 
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Malacca,  where  he  was  received  and  cherished  as  a  brothei 
by  Dr.  Milne.  He  resolved  now  to  Apply  himtelf  with  new 
assidui^  to  his  work,  and  e-ipecially  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible. 

'  Dr.  Milne  died  in  1^32,  and  having  no  one  at  Malacca 
on  whom  he  could  depend,  A-Fa  returned  once  more  to  bii 
fainily,  all  the  incmbcrs  of  which  he  found  in  health. 

■  Still  further  to  qualify  himself  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
A-Fa  continut.-d  his  studies  with  Dr.  Morrison  for  about 
two  or  three  years,  wlio  then,  having  sufficient  evidence  of 
his  qualification  for  an  evangelist,  "laid  hands  on  me.  and 
ordained  me,"  he  says,  "  to  publish  to  men  everywhere  the 
true  Gospel."' 

in  1819  Mr.  Medhurst  arrived  as  Milne's  colleague,  and 
on  March  20  of  that  year  Mrs.  Mihie  died.  She  was 
a  woman  of  deep  earnest  piety,  of  an  enthusiastic  and 
devoted  missionary  spirit,  and  her  loss  was  irreparable  to 
her  husband,  and  also  a  great  blow  to  the  mis^on.  Dr. 
Milne,  although  his  own  health  was  fast  failing,  continued 
his  manifold  missionary  labours  with  great  enei^  and 
devotion.  This  spirit  seemed  to  strengthen  daily  as  his 
bodily  strength  decayed,  and  on  June  3,  1823,  he  [uisKcd 
away.  He  had  been  spared  for  only  niiic  years'  unremittiag 
toil  and  hard  experience.  Iliit  in  that  period,  brief  at  it 
was,  he  linked  his  name  impcrishably  with  the  history  of 
Chri.tti.-in  influence  in  China. 

Prior  to  Milne's  death  several  mis<iionarics  had  been 
sent  out  to  strengthen  the  Ultra-Ganges  Mission.  W.  H. 
Medhiirst  began  his  forty  ycirs'  service  in  1816,  and 
reached  Malacca  in  June,  1H17.  Sent  out  originally  as 
a  printer,  he  was  ordained  at  Malacca  in  April,  1K19.  In 
January  of  that  year  he  had  visited  Pcnaiig.  to  arrange  for 
the  opening  of  a  station  there.  Early  in  1833  he  rcmoxxdto 
Hatavia.  From  the  death  of  Milne  in  1 822  to  the  arri\'al  of 
Legge  in  1840  mission-work  at  Malacca  was  carried  on  by 
a  succession  of  workers,  none  of  whom  achieved  results  of 
a  striking  nature.  The  various  departments  of  work  were 
steadily  maintained.     These  embraced  first  and   foremost 
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vast  amount  of  press  work — the  production  in  Chinese 
and  Malay  of  Scriptures  and  portions,  books,  leaflets  and 
periodicals,  and  the  circulation  of  these  throughout  the 
Strait?  Settlements  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  China.  Then 
much  time  was  given  to  preaching  in  English,  Chinese,  and 
Mai.iy,  and  visitation,  and  personal  intercourse  with  the 
heathen  Much  elementary  educational  work  was  also 
accomplished.  In  Malacca  itself  the  succession  of  workers 
was:  G.  H.  Huttman,  printer,  1 820-1824;  James 
Humphreys.  i«2i-i8i9;  D.  Collie,  1822-1828;  S.  Kidd. 
l834-l«?l;  J.  Tomlin,  1836-1832;  S.  Dyer,  1835-1843  ; 
J.  Hughes,  1830-1836;  John  E\-ans,  1833-1840;  and  H- 
C.  Werth,  1839-1841.  Humphreys,  Collie,  Kidd.  and 
Kvans  all  took  an  active  share  in  the  work  of  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  College.  In  1843  the  opening  of  the  Chinese  ports 
led  to  the  establishment  in  Hong  Kong  of  an  Anglo- 
Chinese  Theologicjil  Seminary,  of  which  J.imes  Legge 
became  Principal.  This  brought  the  college  and  the 
mission  at  MaLacca  to  an  end.  The  long-looked-for 
entrance  into  the  great  heathen  empire  had  been  opeaed. 
and  the  preparatory  mission  came  to  a  close. 

}  a.  Java  aKD  Amboyna.  In  1H14  the  Directors  decided 
to  begin  a  mbsion  in  Java,  which  from  1811  to  t8i8  wan 
under  Briti-ih  control.  They  did  thi.*  under '  a  .strong  desire 
to  become  the  instruments  of  communicating  to  the  inhabi- 
tants the  blessings  of  the  Go^kI,  especially  .is  there  are 
multitudes  of  Chinese  resident  there  among  whom,  it  is 
hope<I,  the  Scriptures  translated  by  Mr.  Morrison  may 
be  freely  circulated.'  Joseph  Kane,  a  native  of  Holland, 
and  two  Germans,  Gotttob  Bruckner  and  J.  C.  Supper,  who 
had  been  educated  by  the  Netherlands  Society  at  Berlin 
and  Rotterdam  for  service  in  India,  were  prevented  from 
proceeding  thither.  They  were  sent  over  to  London, 
were  accepted  by  the  Directors,  sent  for  a  time  to  Gosport, 
*  {greatly  to  their  advantage,'  and  ap|>ointed  in  1813  to 
begin  a  mission  at  Batavia.  They  reached  Itatavta,  March 
26,  1814.     Bruckner  became  assistant  to  an  aged  minister 
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at  Samarang,  and  in  iJti6  became  a  Baptist  and  entered 
their  service.  Supperdiedin  1816.  Kane  became  minister  of 
a  Dutch  church  at  Amboyna.  and  also  did  missionary-  work, 
especially  in  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  Christian 
literature.  In  1838  his  name  drops  out  of  the  records,  and 
for  some  years  prior  to  this  he  had  received  no  financial 
aid  from  the  Society-  Mr.  Slater  was  appointed  to  this 
mission  in  18)9,  and  settled  at  Batavia.  In  183,^  his  health 
was  so  impaired  that  he  had  to  leave  the  work  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Mcdhurst.  who  had  removed  thither  from  Penang  in 
1831.  Medhurst  reached  Batavia  in  January.  1822,  ami  he 
left  it  to  open  the  Shanghai  Mission  in  i84_^.  Purine 
those  twenty-one  years  he  carried  on  a  quiet,  undcmon«tni- 
tive  work  amonp  the  Chinese  and  Malays  in  the  great  ciiy 
of  Batavia,  at  the  same  time  perfecting  those  Chinew 
studies  which  in  later  years  enabled  him  to  render  such 
pood  service  in  Bible  translation.  From  1828  to  i8j;^  he 
was  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  Young.  In  1843  the  Batavia 
Mission  came  to  an  end. 


3.  Penang.  Pulo  Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales*  Island. 
h.id  been  early  considered  by  Morrison  and  Milne  a  suit- 
able site  for  missionary  labours.  Two  stations  were 
opened  in  1830:  one  at  James  Town,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Mcdhurst :  the  other  at  Georije  Town,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Bcighton  and  Mr.  Incc.  At  the  latter  station 
a  printing-office  was  established  for  the  preparation  of 
leaflets,  tracts,  and  books  in  Malay  and  in  English.  Towards 
the  end  of  i8ai  Mr.  Mcdhurst  removed  to  Datavia  in  order 
to  assist  Mr.  Slater  in  the  work  there.  A  chapel  was 
opened  in  George  Town  in  June,  1834.  and  in  the  same 
year  Mr.  Incc  died.  Mr.  Bcighton  superintended  the 
Penang  Mission  until  his  death  in  1844.  thus  giving  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century's  labour  to  wortc  among  the 
Malays.  He  made  great  use  of  the  preas,  and  translated 
the  Pilgrhn's  Progress  into  the  vernacular.  He  was  assisted 
chiefly  by  S.  Dyer.  1837-1835;  Evan  Davies,  1835-1839; 
and  by  Alexander  Stronach,  1839-1844,  in  which  year 
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4,  SiNGArORE.  This  Station  was  occujiicti  in  1819  by 
Mr.  Milton,  who  was  much  aided  in  the  work  of  beginninf; 
the  mission  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  Colonel  Farquhar, 
and  other  residents,  ffc  was  joined  in  iSaaby  Mr.  Thnmsen, 
who  came  to  supervise  the  work  among  the  Malays. 
Mr.  Tomlin  reached  Singapore  in  1837,  ami  in  ifizH  with 
GutztafT  visited  Bangkok  with  the  view  of  establishing 
a  mission  in  Siam.  Ill  health  compelled  hH  return  in  1829. 
In  i^H  the  Directors  appointed  two  missionaries,  O-  T. 
Dobbin  and  J.  Patcrson,  to  begin  a  r<^ular  mission  in  Siam, 
and  in  1830  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gutzlaff  had  returned  to  Bangkok. 
But  deaths  in  the  Calcutta  Mission  so  weakened  the  staff 
there  that  Messrs.  Dobbin  and  Patcrson  had  to  relinquish 
the  plan  of  going  to  Siam  and  go  to  North  India  instead. 
The  project  of  a  Siam  Mission  was  never  accomplished- 
Singapore  was  under  the  care  of  John  Stronach  from 
1838  to  1844.  The  Directors  in  1H40  appointed  Mr.  B.  P. 
Keasbcrry  Malay  misjtionary  at  Singapore,  but  in  1847  the 
mission  was  closed. 


{AmnoBtriu.— L«(tcn,  Jouniab,  *nd  Official  Rrporu  i  A  Rortifttt  ^ tkt 
first  Ttn  Ynfs  tflkt  Pivfn/amt  .Wtsi^ii  ft  China,  new  in  fmiatffttn  milA  lAi 
VHn-Gaift"  Mifiim,  by  WlllUsi  Mi'iic,  MaU<:ci,  ilao;  '/'if  U/i  and 
Ofim-u  ^Ou  Rto.  WUIiam  Milm.  O  O..  by  Robert  PhllLp,  Lcmdoo,  1S4&] 
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CHIKA  OPENED  TO  THE  GOSPEL 

We  have  already  indicated  the  hatred  manifested  by  the 
Chinese  Government  to  all  Western  influences-  A  conflict 
between  the  power  behind  the  East  India  Company  and 
the  Chinese  State  was  only  a  matter  of  time.  We  liave  no 
space  to  trace  fully  the  events  that  led  to  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  China,  but  some  reference  must  be  made 
to  them.  After  Dr.  Morrison's  death  in  1K54,  for  some 
years  the  Directors  found  it  impossible  to  C8tabli.il)  3  suc- 
cessor to  him  in  Macao.  Christian  work  was  carried  on  by 
Leang  A-fa.  and  by  two  other  Chinese  converts,  Kcw-A* 
gang  or  Kew  A-gong,  as  he  is  usually  named,  and  one 
other.  Mr.  J.  K.  Morrison,  who  held  a  civil  appointment, 
did  what  he  could  to  aid  these  men  ;  but  a  fierce  pcrscailioo 
broke  out.  the  circulation  of  Christian  books  was  prohibited, 
the  native  agents  were  imprisoned,  and  for  some  years 
Leang  A-fS  had  to  reside  at  Malacca. 

During  these  years  China  and  Great  Britain  were  driftii^ 
into  relations  tliat  could  end  only  in  warfare.  There  was 
arrogant  ignorance  on  the  one  side,  with  a  sublime  con- 
tempt for  everything  "  barbarian ' ;  on  the  other,  ao  eye  to 
self-interest  IJirough  tradu  which  for  years  brought  about 
the  patient  endurance  of  restriction,  insult,  and  intolerance, 
but  at  the  same  time  prepared  the  way  for  the  inevitable 
assault  upon  those  barriers  of  ignorance  and  exclusivcncss 
within  which  China  was  entrenched.  In  1833  the  charter  of 
the  East  India  Company  was  abolished,  trade  was  thrown 
open   to  all   Itritish   subjects,   and   a   special  ofliicer  was 
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>inted  lo  defend  ihcir  rights  and  to  try  all  cases  affcct- 
iag  them  by  the  laws  of  Britain.  This  involved  an  assertion 
intolerable  to  the  Chinaman,  that  his  emperor  and  the 
Queen  of  Hngland  were  equal  sovereigns.  It  was  with 
this  issue  that  Lord  Napier's  mission  was  entrusted.  Me 
at  once  came  into  collision  with  the  Viceroy  of  Canton, 
Lu.  who  ordered  the  mcrdianls  to  cease  trading  with  the 
British.  This  led  to  the  Bogue  forts  firing  upon  two  British 
frigates.     l,ord  Napier  died  in  Macao  in  October,  1^34. 

The  new  conditions  of  trade  led  to  mucli  conflict 
with  Chinese  officials,  and  also  to  an  increase  of  opium 
smuggling.  Early  in  iS^y  the  Chinese  Government,  after  a 
good  deal  of  internal  conflict,  not  on  moral  but  on  purely 
fiscal  grounds,  finally  decided  to  suppress  the  opium  trade. 
To  carr>'  out  this  decree.  Admiral  Lin  was  sent  to  Canton. 
He  was  an  able  man,  and  strurm* willed,  but  haughty, 
supremely  dtMlainful  of  all  foreigners,  and  sure  of  his  ability 
to  settle  matters  along  the  line  of  Chinese  wishes.  The 
action  of  Lin,  which  appears  to  have  been  due  to  an  honest 
desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  detestable  opium  traft'ic,  led  the 
Ef^Iish  community  at  length  to  leave  Canton,  and  retire 
to  Macao;  but,  finding  their  presence  was  not  acceptable 
to  the  Portuguese,  they  retired  to  Hong  Kong.  Lin 
ordered  all  Itritish  ships  to  leave  China  in  three  days  or  he 
would  destroy  them  with  fire  ships.  This  led  two  English 
frigates  to  attack,  and  to  utterly  rout,  a  Hcct  of  twcnty-niiie 
junks. 

The  British  Government  in  1840  sent  seventeen  men- 
of-war  and  4,coo  soldiers  to  China.  These  reached  Hong 
Kong  in  June.  Canton  was  blockaded,  and  Ting-hai, 
on  the  island  of  Chusan,  occupied.  A  letter  from  Lord 
I'almcrston  was  also  sent  to  the  Emperor  of  China.  But 
negotiations  dragged  on,  and  finally  on  January  6,  1841, 
Captain  Elliott  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Ki-shen,  the  imperial 
commissioner,  that  unless  matters  were  settled  the  next 
day  he  sliould  fire  upon  the  Bogue  forts.  This  was  done, 
and  the  forts  seized.  The  Chinese  at  once  proposed  an 
armistice,  and  on  January  20,  1841 ,  the  treaty  of  Chuen-pi 
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was  concluded,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Urge  quaa- 
tity  of  opium  which  had  bc«'n  seized  by  Lin  should  be  paid 
for,  that  official  intercourse  between  the  Knglish  and  Chinese 
should  be  conducted  on  equal  terms,  and  that  Cantoo 
should  be  opened  for  trade  in  February.  But  the  emperor 
repudiated  tlic  treaty,  war  was  resumed,  and  the  British 
fleet  forced  its  way  to  Canton.  Waifarc  and  negotiatioo 
alternated,  and  during  1S41  Amoy  and  Ningpo  were  cap- 
tured; and  in  1842  Wusung  and  Shanghai  were  taken. 
Nanking  also  was  besieged,  and  finally  in  August.  1842, 
the  Chinese  came  to  terms.  A  treaty  was  signed,  of  which 
the  chief  conditions,  so  far  as  they  afl'cctcd  missionary  work, 
were  the  opening  of  Canton.  .Amoy,  Fuchow,  Ningpo,  and 
Shanghai  to  Knglishmcn  for  trade  and  residence,  they  to  be 
under  British  consular  officers ;  and  the  cession  of  Hong 
Kong,  in  I S44  the  emperor  issued  a  decree  that  Christianity 
should  be  tolerated  throughout  the  empire,  and  that  nu 
person  professing  it  should  be  molested  in  the  exercise  of 
his  religion.  The«e  events  could  not  fail  to  lead  to  as 
enormous  development  of  missionary  work  in  China,  and 
the  consideration  of  that  we  now  turn. 

In  i8^H  Mr.  William  Lockhart,  F.R.C.S..  was  appoint 
as  medical  missionary  to  Canton.  He  found  it  impossible 
to  establish '  himself  there,  so  in  March,  i^y).  he  rcmOT'cd 
to  Macao  and  oiJcned  a  hospital  there  But  his  stay 
was  brief,  for  in  August  the  Chinese  authorities  com- 
jxlled  all  British  residents  to  leave  Macao.  Dr.  Lockhart 
went  first  to  Batavia,  and  in  June,  1840,  returned  to 
Macao.  In  December.  18-19.  Mr.  W,  C.  Milne  M.A., 
son  of  Dr.  Milne,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Hobson.  medical 
missionary,  reached  Macao.  They  took  up  residence, 
with  Mr.  Bridgman.  the  missionaryof  the  American  Board, 
at  the  hospital-  When  Dr.  Ixickhart  returned  to  Macao, 
he  and  Dr.  Hobson  carried  on  the  hospital  work,  and 
Mr.  Milne  removed  to  the  Morrison  Education  Society's 
house,  this  being  one  of  the  institutions  which  Dr.  Morrison 
had  founded.  A  joint  letter  from  the  missionaries,  dated 
August  31, 1K40.  gives  a  hopeful  picture  of  missionary  pros- 
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pects  at  that  time.  It  also  givc^  the  views  of  a  capable 
body  of  mco.  who  were  at  the  centre  of  political  disturbance, 
and  who  had  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  and 
of  their  lani^uagc.  These  men  judged  the  burning  ques- 
tions of  the  hour,  not  from  the  standpoint  of  personal  gain, 
iwliticai  passion,  or  commercial  greed,  but  from  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  great  question  how  best  the  Gospel  of 
salvation  and  love  and  peace  could  be  made  known  to  the 
millions  of  China.  This  gives  their  tetter  exceptional 
value : — 

'  Wc  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  present  aspect  of  affairs 
in  this  country  is  evcr>'whcrc  a  subject  of  deep  interest 
and  concern.  The  events  that  have  occurrtd.  and  are 
expected  to  occur,  will  necessarily  affect  a  vast  body  of 
merchants  and  capitalists,  the  British  revwiuc.  the  East 
India  Company,  and  att  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in 
the  trade  of  teas  and  other  Eastern  commudttie?:.  But  the 
pro^ierity  and  welfare  of  China,  its  teeming  population, 
and  its  extensive  territory,  are  alike  involved  in  the  present 
movements  and  changes.  To  be  insensible  or  indifferent 
to  what  is  paeing  around  at  such  a  crisis,  would  display 
a  most  reprehensible  apathy. 

'  But  so  far  from  possessing  this  state  of  mind,  we,  as 
your  representatives  and  agents,  and  especially  as  servants 
of  the  Most  High  God,  have  all  our  energies  aw;ike,  and 
our  minds  intently  occupied  in  watching,  reflecting  upon, 
and  comparing,  the  varied  and  important  changes  lh.at  arc 
taking  place.  And  although  wc  are  labouring  under  many 
restrictions  and  inconveniences  in  our  mis-iionary  pursuits, 
from  the  troubled  scenes  around  us,  wc  still  feel  thankful 
that  we  arc  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  field,  to  avail  ourselves 
of  any  opportunities  of  usefulness  that  may  be  presented 
to  us.  Wc  cannot  but  believe  that  God  will,  in  Ills 
infinite  mercy,  overrule  all  these  hostilities  to  the  advance- 
ment of  His  kingdom  and  glor>-  in  this  benighted  land, 
Wc  hail  the  commencement  of  better  days,  the  appearing 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  with  healing  in  His  wings  ; 
we  glory  in  the  antici|>ation  that  God  is  about  to  reveal 
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His  blessed  purposes,  and  to  fulfil  His  promises  concerning 
this  empire.  We  dierish  the  soul-inspiring  hope,  that  the 
prejudices,  rcMrictions,  and  obstacles  which  have  pro%-ed 
for  ages  such  mighty  barriers  to  missionary  efforts,  are 
about  to  be  removed ;  that  its  bondage  is  about  lo  be 
exchanged  for  freedom,  and  its  heathenism  for  a  pure, 
enlightened  Christianiiy. 

'  Wc  fervently  hope  and  expect  that  the  home  Govern- 
ment is  so  convinced  of  the  illcgaUty  and  injustice  of  the 
opium  trade,  especially  as  conducted  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  as  to  be  prepared  and  determined  to  discountenance 
and  suppress  it  to  the  utmost  of  its  ])Owcr.  We  think  that 
if  this  forms  a  part  of  their  ofhcial  communications  with 
the  Chinese,  the  many  existing  differences  will  be  more 
quickly  adjusted  than  is  anticipated.  But  if,  instead  of 
this,  hard  demands  arc  made  upon  the  Chinese  for  the 
cnlirc  indemnity  of  losses  entailed  on  the  foreign  mcrchanu, 
and  if  no  j;uarantcc  is  offered  to  co-operate  with  thctn  in 
abolishing  the  odious  traffic,  no  one  can  say  when  peace 
and  amity  will  be  again  restored ;  or  what  will  be  the 
consequence  of  such  a  line  of  proceeding.  It  U  dreadful 
to  think  what  might  happen:  for  of  all  scourjjcs  and 
calamities  that  can  befall  any  nation,  none  can  exceed 
tliosc  which  would  follow  a  long  course  of  determined 
warfare  between  Great  Britain  and  China, 

'Our  views  of  the  opium  trade  we  have  already  ex- 
pressed to  you  so  frequently,  that  wc  feel  it  unneccssaiy 
to  icpeat  them  now.  Wc  need  only  observe,  that  the 
more  we  see  and  hear  of  its  operation  and  effects,  the  more 
convinced  wc  are  of  its  exceeding  injury  both  to  the  best 
interests  of  this  people  and  nation,  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
foreign  community.  We  deeply  regret  to  state  lluit,  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  against  the  opium  trade, 
it  is  still  carried  on  with  as  much  vigour  as  at  any 
previous  lime,  according  to  the  testimony  of  accredited 
persons. 

'  From  the  comparatively  short  time  we  have  been  in 
this  country,  our  experience  in  missionary  work  is  ncces- 
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sarily  limited,  and  our  data  circumscribed.  Our  cmploy- 
cnent  at  present  is  chiefly  preparatory — all  active  missionary 
exertion  being  precluded  by  the  dbturbances  that  have 
arisen.  Foreign  relations  here  present  a  gloomy  appear- 
ance,  and  probably  will  do  so  for  some  time;  yet  the 
prospects  and  conditJQn  of  the  Chinese  Protestant  Mission 
are  by  no  means  dishc^irtening,  but  upon  the  whole 
rather  encouraging.  Wc  think  so  on  the  following 
groundsi : — 

'  ist.  From  the  number  of  Christian  missionaries  in  the 
field ;  five  from  the  American  Board ;  three  from  ihe 
.■\nicricnn  Ilaptisis:  four  from  the  London  Missionaiy 
Society;  two  of  tlic  Morrison  Education  Society;  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gutzlaff.  and  Mr  Stanton,  who  arc  not  con- 
nected with  any  Society,  making  in  all  .seventeen.  Few 
and  tosignificant  indeed,  compared  with  the  hosts  they  arc 
seeking  to  operate  upon,  yet  more  than  at  any  previous 
time. 

'  sndly.  From  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
Chinese  language  which  several  of  the  missionary  body  have 
acquired,  fitting  tlicm  to  commence  full  operations  as  soon 
as  opportunity  offers. 

'  3rdiy.  From  the  variety  of  means  which  tend  to  give 
efiiciency  and  benefit  to  the  mission.  For  example,  the 
existence  of  a  good  printinj?  establishment;  the  preparation 
of  elementary  books  for  students  in  Chinese:  the  posses- 
sion of  many  boxes  of  tracts  and  Bibles,  ready  to  be 
distributed;  the  education  of  Chinese  youths  according  to 
the  design  of  the  Morrison  Education  Society,  of  which 
there  arc  ten  now  under  regular  instruction,  exclusive  of 
some  who  receive  instruction  from  members  of  the  mission ; 
lastly,  the  operation*  of  the  Medical  Missionary  Society: 
all  of  which,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  will  greatly  con- 
tribute to  the  firm  and  succciuful  establishment  of  this 
mission. 

'4thly.  From  the  unanimity  and  brotherly  feeling  which 
subsists  between  the  different  members  of  the  mission 
— B    union   which,   we    trust,  will    be    strcnglhuned    and 
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matured  until  we  constantly  feel  and  act  as  members  of 
the  ^ame  body,  as  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 

'  .jthly.  From  the  prospect  which  is  now  opened  of  com- 
mencing a  new  mission  in  the  Chiisan  Archipelago. 

*  6thty.  From  the  improvements  and  increa%d  facilities  of 
doing  good,  which  we  naturally  expect  will  result  from 
British  interference,  in  this  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
empire. 

■  7thly.  From  the  growing  interest  and  spirit  of  pra)'cr, 
which  we  feel  assured  is  experienced  by  a!)  true  ChristianSj 
on  behalf  of  China.' 

By  an  arrangement  between  the  Americsin  and  English 
missionaries  in  September,  1840,  Dr.  I^ockhart  visited  the       ; 
island  of  Chusan  off  the  coast  of  China,  a  littie  south  of 
Shanghai,  then  in  possession  of  British  troops,   with   the 
intention  of  establishing   a   medical    mission   there.     On  ^ 
February-  15,  1841,  he  wrote  home: —  ^^ 

•  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  carry  on  my  work,  as 
medical  missionary,  as  extensively  as  possible,  by  attending 
to  the  relief  of  the  numemui^  patients  afflicted  with  various 
diseases,  who  have  resorted  to  my  house  from  every  district 
of  this  island ;  from  Poolo,  and  the  neighbouring  islands; 
from  Chtn-hae,  Ningpo,  and  the  other  portions  of  the  coast 
near  this  place ;  to  the  amount,  as  by  my  register,  of  more 
than  three  thousand  different  persons ;  thus  affording  me 
an  opportunity,  by  the  distribution  of  books  and  other 
means,  of  spreading  over  a  wide  extent  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  and  I  trust  that  the  I..ord  will  answer  my 
prayers  by  granting  that,  through  the  instrumentality 
thus  brought  into  exercise,  some  may  be  led  to  know 
and  feci  the  blessedness  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  true 
happiness  which  only  is  found  in  the  Ovation  wrought 
out  for  us  by  Christ, 

'  Besides  my  daily  attendance  on  those  who  come  to  my 
house,  I  have  traversed  on  foot  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
island,  affording  relief  as  far  as  1  could  to  the  sick  I  met 
with  in  the  various  villages,  and  distributing  far  and  wide 
portions  of  the  Scriptures,  books,  and  tracts,  to  all  who, 
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could  read,  and  ui^ing  them  to  att«nd  to  the  imtmctions 
contained  thcrinn.  Almost  dnily  t  have  gone  alone,  or 
with  Mr.  GutdafT,  to  the  villages  and  Iifimlcts  withia 
a  circuit  of  some  miles  round  the  city,  speaking  to  the 
people,  and  giving  them  books.  Through  these  various 
channels  several  rclijiious  books  of  diffcrcni  size*  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  in  all  instances 
the>'  have  been  well  received.' 

lo  consequence  of  the  evacuation  of  Chusan  by  the 
British,  on  February  24  Dr.  Lockhart  returned  to  Macao. 
The  political  events  referred  to  above,  especially  the 
opening  of  the  ports  and  the  edict  of  toleration,  aroused 
the  most  profound  attention  among  Christian  people  in 
Great  Britain.  The  oceasmt  of  the  conflict,  the  forcing 
of  the  opium  trafiic  upon  a  nation  apparently  unu-ilUng  to 
receive  it.  with  the  knowledge  of  the  deadly  and  debasing 
influence  of  the  drug,  rendered  this  aspect  of  affairs 
abhoTTcnt  to  them.  To  this  day  ( 1 899),  Great  Britain  has 
to  bear  the  reproach  that  as  a  Great  Power  she  compelled 
China  to  continue  the  opium  trafiic  when  the  Chinese 
Government  were  willing  to  suppress  it ;  and  she  has  never, 
in  her  official  capacity,  since  lifted  a  finger  to  check  the 
monstrous  evils  which  this  trade  brings  in  its  train.  But 
oa  looking  at  the  other  »de  —  China  at  last  open  to 
missionary  effort,  Christianity  to  be  tolerated  all  over 
tbc  empire,  more  openings  for  Christian  labour  than  there 
urere  workers  to  occupy — these  things  filled  them  with 
de%'Out  thankfulness.  In  the  course  of  1K42  a  Special 
Appeal  on  behalf  of  China  was  issued  by  the  Directors, 
great  meetings  were  held  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  large  funds  were  raised  for  this  great  development 
of  work.  In  view  of  these  marvellous  events  the  Board 
passed  the  following  resolutions : — 

'  I.  That  with  feelings  of  ardent  thankfulness  to  the  God 
of  all  grace,  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  .Society 
review  the  measures  commenced  by  their  honoured  father*, 
nearly  fort)*  years  since,  and  prosecuted  with  undeviating 
constancy  by  their  successors  in  office,  for  the  introduction 
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of  the  bleiisings  of  Christianity  into  the  empire  of  Chiaa;- 
with  recollections  of  hallowed   pleasure   they  record  the 
naines  and  labours  of  Drs.  Morrison  and  Milne,  and  thdr 
faithrul  coadjutors,  who.   amidst  gigantic   difficulties  anil 
discouragements,  persevered  to  the  end  of  their  course  in 
their  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love  for  the  salvatioa  of 
China; — with  devout   satisfaction  they  contemplate  the 
accomplishmt-nt   of  that  mighty  enterprise,  devised  and 
principally   accomplished    by   the  disinterested  and  inde 
(atigablc  Morrison, — the  translation  of  the  Holy  Sininutei 
into  the  language  of  the  many  millions  of  that  idolattoiu 
empire  ; — nor  lan  they  fail  justly  to  appreciate  that  invalo- 
able  production  of  his  persevering  literary  toil,  the  ChioeM 
Dictionary,  by  which  the  future  acquisition  of  that  difficult 
language  has   been    so  greatly   facilitated: — and,  finally, 
with  peculiar  jilcasure  the  Directors  reflect,  that  in  the  laKr 
years  of  the  Society's  operations  (guided  and  stimuUtod 
by  the  example  of  their  predecessors)  the  gratifying  duty 
has  been  assigned  to  tJiemsclvcs  of  sending  forth  a  goodi)' 
band  of  faithful  missionaries,  who,  by  laborious  and  ptr 
severing  application,  arc  now  qualified  to  make  known  to 
the  Chinese,  in  l/ieir  own  toHguc,  the  wonderful  works  of 
God. 

'  3.  That  reviewing  these  protracted  preparatory  labours, 
sustained  by  humble  hope  and  pcrsc\'cring  prayer,  the 
Directors  cannot  but  invite  the  Church  of  Christ  throughout 
the  world,  and  the  friends  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
in  particular,  to  unite  in  grateful  adoration  to  the  God  of 
Missions  for  the  termination  of  war  with  China,  and  for 
the  greatly  enlai^ed  facilities,  secured  by  the  Treaty  of 
Peace,  for  the  introduction  of  the  multiplied  advantages 
and  spiritu.-)!  blessing:^  of  Christianity  into  vast  and  popu- 
lous regions,  sealed  for  past  ages  against  the  servants  of 
the  only  true  God,  and  for  the  bright  prospects  presented 
to  our  confidence,  of  the  ultimate  conversion  of  China 
the  faith  of  Christ. 

'  3.  That,  impelled  by  a  sense  of  the  additional  obliga 
tions  thus  imposed  qy  the  providence  of  God,  the  Directi 
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solemnly  pledj^e  themselves  to  employ  all  practicable  means 
for  increasing;  the  strci^th  and  efficiency  of  their  Chinese 
Missions,  and  Tor  adding  to  the  number  of  the  Ubouiere 
already  in  the  field  ;  fully  assured  that  such  caiaiged  eflTorts 
will  be  sanctioned  by  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the 
Society's  friends,  and  generously  sustained  by  their  real. 
liberality,  and  prayers-' 

In  the  furtherance  of  this  policy  the  Directors  decided 
to  remo\-c  the  Anglo-Cliinesc  College  from  Malacc*  to 
Hong  Kong,  to  transfer  the  missionaries  in  the  Straits 
Settlements'  stations  to  China,  and  also  largely  to  increase 
the  staff  of  their  China  Mission.  All  the  missionaries  con- 
nected with  the  Ultra-Ganges  Mission  were  requested,  in 
December,  1842,  to  meet  in  Hong  Kong  and  consult 
together  with  reference  to  the  college,  and  the  csublish- 
ment  of  mission  .it-itinns  in  Hong  Kong  and  in  the  free 
ports.  In  August,  1 843,  the  following  missionaries  iissembled 
at  Hong  Kong :  Mcdhurst,  Leggc,  Milne,  Kobson,  J.  Slro- 
nach,  A.  Strouach,  and  S.  Dyer.  The  Hon.  J.  R.  Morrison 
was  also  present.  It  was  decided  that  the  Anglo-Ctiinesc 
College  should,  in  future,  have  as  one  of  its  departments 
a  Thcologicil  Seminary  for  the  Iniiiiing  of  native  evan- 
gelists, and  that  Dr.  Legge  should  remove  to  Hong  Kong 
to  superintend  its  work.  Dr.  Legge  brought  with  him 
three  Chinese  assistanu,  A-Oong.  Tsun-Shccn,  and  A-Sun. 
Leang  A-fS  also  came  to  Hong  Kong.  Premises  were 
obtained  for  a  mission  proper,  and  in  addition  to  services 
in  Chinese,  an  English  service  for  the  benefit  of  residents 
was  established.  A  special  building  was  erected  for  tliese 
services.  Dr.  Hobson  had  previously,  in  the  month  of  May, 
established  a  medical  mission.  Mr.  Milne  in  May,  1842. 
went  to  Chusan,  and  thence  to  Ningpo,  where  be  spent 
several  months.  The  conference  further  decided  that 
Dr.  Mcdhurst  and  Dr.  Lockhart,  with  possibly  Mr.  MUne. 
should  oijcn  a  mission  in  Shanghai  The  qocslioo  of 
a  thorough  revision,  or  rather  a  new  trann^atiop  of  the 
Chinese  New  Testament,  and  »  tranilatio^  of  the  OU 
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it  was  resolved  to  approach  the  Bible  Society  with  a  view  to 
their  carrying  the  great  undertaking  through.  The  printing- 
press  from  Singapore  was  removed  to  Hong  Kong.  By 
18 jo  the  Chinese  Mission  was  fairly  established  on  its  new 
lines,  and  stations  at  Hong  Kong,  Amoy,  and  Shanghai 
were  all  occupied,  and  in  full  work. 

[Authorities.— Lelttri,}oDrnalE,  uid  Official  Repoits ;  A  Hiitcrj  &/  China, 
b;  John  Moccowan,  Loadon,  1S97.] 


CHAPTER  XXII 


SOUTHERN  CHINA  :    HONG  KONG,  CANTON 
AND  AMOV;    i845-iKy5 

The  work  done  in  the  vast  empire  of  China,  in  connection 
with  the  London  Missionary  Society,  fallii  n.iturally  under 
three  great  geographical  divisions:  Southern.  Central,  and 
Northern  China.  So  enormous  is  the  area  covered  by 
each  of  these  divisions,  so  diverse  arc  the  provincial 
characteristics,  and  even  languages,  that  there  can  be 
litUc  co-operation  and  inter-communication  between  the 
workers  in  these  three  divisions.  To  present  that  bird's- 
eye  view  of  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  is  being 
carried  on  at  the  end  of  the  century',  which  is  all  th»t 
is  possible  here,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  them  in  the 
order  of  their  missionary  occupation.  And  from  this  point 
of  view.  Southern  China  first  claims  our  attention. 

'South  China,  as  defined  by  the  Chinese,  comprises  four 
of  the  eighteen  provinces  into  which  the  empire  is  divided. 
These  are  Kwong  Tung,  Rroad  East ;  Kwong  Sai,  Hrnad 
West;  Wan  Nam,  Cloudy  South,  i.e.  south  of  the  Cloud 
Mountains;  and  Kwai  Chau,  Noble  Region.  The  extent 
of  territory  known  by  this  name  may  for  purposes  of 
comparison  be  stated  thus :  Kwong  Tung  and  Kwong  Sai 
together  arc  about  twice  the  size  of  England,  Wan  Nam 
is  twice  the  size  of  England,  and  Kwai  Chau  twice  the  size 
of  Scotland '. 

'  If  the  native  census  on  which  European  authorities 
have  based  estimates  of  population  be  accepted.  South 
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China  is  inhabited  by  some  thirty-six  million  people,  or. 
in  round  numbers,  one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
empire  belong  to  these  four  provinces.  Of  this  number, 
more  than  one-half  arc  found  within  the  Kwong  Tung 
border  line-  The  magnificent  water-way  of  the  great 
West  river  is  destined  ere  long  to  become  a  "  highway 
of  the  nations."  It  connects  Kwong  Tung  with  Kwong 
Sai,  and  Kwong  Sai  with  Wan  Nam,  being  navigable  foe 
lai^e  native  house-boals  a»  far  as  Pak  Shek,  on  the  Wan 
Nam  border,  800  miles  from  Canton.  In  addition  to  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  Wtst  river,  excellent  facilities 
for  travelling  inland  in  an  easterly  direction  for  more  than 
200  miles  from  Canton  arc  afforded  b>'  the  East  river,  am) 
northward  by  the  two  branches  of  the  North  river,  to  the 
limits  of  the  province.  300  miles  from  the  capital.  Kwong 
Tung  and  Kwong  Sai  arc  further  intersected  in  many 
directions  by  navigable  streams,  and  in  what  is  known  u 
the  rice  delta  of  Kwong  I'ung  there  is  little  short  of 
a  network  of  such  channels.  This  is  a  circumstance 
favourable  to  the  purpose  which  the  Christian  preacher 
or  teacher  has  in  view,  seeing  that  it  gives  him  ready  and 
convenient  access  to  the  largest  centres  of  population.  T«» 
the  whole  of  South  China  the  point  of  entrance  for  missions 
is  Canton.  At  this  point  the  main  rivers  converge,  and  the 
commanding  posilitm  of  this  great  emporium  of  commerce, 
as  resiiects  not  Kwong  Tung  only,  but  aUo  the  ncigli- 
bouring  provinces,  makes  it  a  chief  centre  for  most  of  llie 
Protestant  missionary  societies  having  agencies  in  this  pan 
of  the  empire. 

■The  Southern,  as  distinguished  from  the  Northern 
Chinese,  exhibit  superior  energy,  enterprise,  and  business 
capacity.  These  qualities  account  for  the  presence  in  large 
numbers  at  the  co.-i3t  ports  of  Cantonese  traders,  and  for 
the  tide  of  emigr.ation  which  has  hitherto  flowed  steadily 
from  the  country  round  -ibout  C.inton,  in  spite  of  restric- 
tive legislation  in  Australia  and  America.  The  Southern 
Chinese  have  long  been  notorious  for  hatred  to  fore^crs 
and  opposition  to  Christianity.    Tliis  last  remark  is  not, 
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however.  Inic  of  the  Hakka«,  who  inhabit  Poklo  and  the 
districts  bordering  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  East  river. 
Thcfc  latter  people  exhibit  inarked  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  them  from  the  Piinlis  or  Cantonese. 

'  The  Kwong  Tung  and  Kwong  Sai  provinces  have  been 
for  missionary  purposes  well  explored.  On  the  banks  of 
the  river  population  is  concentrated;  there  are  compara- 
li*-ely  few  places  of  importance  not  accessible  by  water. 
Missionancs  and  their  associates  avail  ihcmsclvcs  of  the 
unrivalled  facilities  offered  by  the  river  boats.  These 
craft  arc  something  more  than  the  mere  "houseboats." 
they  are  made  to  serve  as  travelling  book  depositories. 
as  reception  rooms  for  visitors,  and  as  inquiry  rooms  for 
converts  and  adherents.  Forei_L;ners  and  their  native 
asostants  have  lived  in  these  boats  for  weeks,  and  even 
months,  preaching  regularly  in  the  chief  towns,  and 
circulating  widely  portions  of  the  Bible  and  Christian 
books-  As  a  consequence  the  missionary  and  colporteur 
arc  now  well  known,  and  not  unffcqucntly  well  received; 
multitudes  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  leading 
facta  of  Christianity.  An  urgent  need  of  this  field  is  to 
maintain  and  further  dc.elop  this  admirable  system  of 
itincranc}'.  When  visits  are  oft  rejieatcd  friendly  relations 
are  established:  when  Christian  books  and  tracts  are 
disposed  of  judiciously  real  interest  in  the  Gospel  is 
awakened  '■' 

We  will  now  glance  at  the  history  of  the  three  great 
mission  centres  of  Southern  China  occupied  by  the 
Society. 


I.  HONU  Koxc.  Hong  Kong  in  unlike  ever>'  other  pUcc 
in  which  the  Society  is  carrying  on  missionary  operations 
in  China.  The  other  »-tntions  are  situated  in  the  mid'^t  of 
vast  districts  of  indefinite  siu:  and  with  dense  populations 
around  ihem  on  every  hand.  They  arc  under  Chinese 
rule,  and  are  affected  by  all  the  inJlucnccs  for  good  or  for 

>  Fron  m  paiwn  by  W.  T.  P(>rc;,  ol  Ho.ii;  Kon)!,  oa  'TIm  Woril  in  Soolb 
CkuM.'  faamtert'  IfM*  CjHiimtim  Ktf*rl,  p.  iO>. 
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evil  which  are  operating  in  the  Cliinctsc  Empire.     H< 
Kong  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  British  colony,  and  the 
population  feels  the  presence  of  a  large  European  element 
The  life  of  the  natives  under  these  circumstances  i*  more 
free,  and.  owing  to  European  influence,  their  idea*  are 
liberalized  ;  and  British  rule  aflforils  a  security  for  life  and 
work  which  is  of  very  great  value.     The  settlement  i»  on 
an  island  not  a  mile  from  the  Chinese  coast.     The  native 
population  amounts   to   about   250,000,   but    the   number 
seems  to  be  constantly  increasing.     The  sphere  of  mi«sion 
operation!!  is  practically  limited  by  the  size  of  the  island, 
although  the    Basel    Missionary  Society  is   extending  its 
work  to  a  district  on  the  mainland.   The  importance  of  the 
mission  at  Hong  Kong  is,  however,  not  by  any  means  to 
be  estimated  by  the  circumscribed  area  of  its  opcratioas, 
nor  by  the  comparatively  limited  number  of  people  amon^t 
whom  the  work  is  being  carried  on.    Hong  Kong  is  probably 
the  most  important  centre  of  Western  life  in  the  Eastern  seas. 
It  is  the  first  port  of  call,  and  the  place  through  which  all 
passengers  from  the  West  to  all  parts  of  China  and  Japan 
usually  pass.    It  is  also  a  centre  from  which  Chinamen  start 
on  their  emigration  to  foreign  ports.     The  opportunities  of 
usefulness,  therefore,  among  a  liberalized  and   constantly 
active    native    community  are   exceptionally   great   and 
valuable.  ^H 

The  niissio[)  here  was  firmly  established  in  working  ord^^ 
by  1850.  The  staff  in  that  year  consisted  of  Dr.  Lcgge, 
B-  Kay,  T.  Gilfilian,  and  Mr.  fl.  J.  Hirschberg  as  medical 
missionary.  Mr.  W,  Gillespie  reached  Hong  Kong  in  1844. 
With  Dr.  Hob^on  in  1^4,5  he  made  the  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  establish  ;t  station  at  Canton.  He  visited  England  in 
1847,  and  Tctiirned  to  Hong  Kong  in  1849,  but  ceased  to 
be  connected  with  the  Society  in  1850.  Mr.  j.  F.  Cleland 
also  reached  I^Iong  Kong  in  1846,  and  there  superintended 
the  press,  and  preached  in  the  English  chapel ;  but  he  also 
in  i8jo  left  the  mission.  Ur.  Hobson  had  charge  of  the 
hospital  work  at  Hong  Kong  in  1843;  but  in  1X48  removed 
to  Canton,  the  station  for  which  from  the  first  he  had  been 
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destined.  There  in  the  western  suburbs  lie  carried  on 
medical  tnisstonary  work,  but  no  European  was  at  that 
time  allowed  to  enter  the  native  city.  He  was  succeeded 
in  Hong  Kong  by  Mr.  H.  ).  Hirschbcrg,  who  took  charge 
of  the  hospital  from  1H47  to  1853.  Neither  Mr,  Kay  nor 
Mr.  Gilfillan  was  enabled  to  render  any  lengthy  service  ; 
the  former  retired  to  Sydney  in  i  K49,  and  the  latter  returned 
to  England  in  1851.  John  Chalmers  reached  Hong  Kong 
in  1K5J.  and  laboured  there  until  1K39.  superintending  the 
press,  and  in  Dr.  L^;c's  absence  carrying  on  the  mission. 
In  1859  he  removed  to  Canton. 

Mission  work  at  each  of  the  important  stations  in  China 
presents  similar  features.  Preaching  to  and  evangelistic 
work  among  the  Chinese,  a  chapel  for  English  services, 
a  hospital,  educational  work,  and  printing— these  have  been 
sustained  at  all.  Tosct  forth  minutely  the  buildings  opened. 
the  sometimes  rapid  changes  of  stafT,  the  manifold  incidents 
of  tbe  fifty  yCATs  labour  at  thesestations,  would  only  weary 
the  reader,  even  if  it  were  practicable.  So  here,  as  else- 
where, wc  concentrate  our  attention  upon  main  features  of 
the  work,  and  the  leading  personalities,  whether  generally 
known  or  unknown. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  wcwk  in  the  British  Colony 
of  Hong  Kong  has  been  carried  on  under  more  favourable 
conditions  in  some  respects  than  in  Canti^m  and  Amoy. 
But  as  the  mission  has  always  devoted  its  energies  to  the 
highest  interests  of  the  Chinese,  what  is  true  of  it,  is  in  the 
main,  true  of  all. 

The  Chinese  School  for  Bo)'s,  and  the  Seminary  con- 
nected with  it,  were  in  the  early  years  of  the  mission 
a  main  part  of  Dr.  Lcgge's  work.  He  continued  the 
senior  missionary  in  charge  of  Hong  Kong  until  187J.  In 
1861  he  issued  the  first  volume  of  hi*  great  work — the 
Chinese  Classics,  ultimately  issued  in  seven  volumes  by 
Messrs.  Triibner  and  Co.  In  1870  the  University  of 
Aberdeen  conferred  uiwn  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  From 
1870  to  187'}  he  waH  [>a!ttor  of  Union  Chapel,  and  he 
finally  returned  to  England  in  1K73.     lie  had  ceased  to 
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be  supported  from  the  Society's  funds  since  1867.  Soon 
lifter  his  return  to  EngUtod  he  was  ap^raiated  ProfcEsor 
of  Chinese  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  an  ap|>ointment 
which  he  held  until  his  death  in  i8y8.  For  many  >-caB 
Tsun-Shecn,  ihc  native  pastor,  was  his  ri'^ht-hand  man. 

Mr.  Maq^wan,  at  the  time  of  Dr.  LenK^'x  death,  tbw 
referred  to  his  work  as  a  great  Chinese  scholar : — 

'His  scholarly  instincts,  as  well  as  his  tratnii^  at  Aber- 
deen, had  led  him,  in  the  course  of  his  classical  studies,  to 
conceive  the  idea  of  mastering  the  Chinese  classics.  He 
was  not  content  with  being  able  simply  to  acquire  the 
spoken  language  of  the  Chinese  that  crowded  into  the  new 
colony ;  he  would  study  the  written  characters  in  which  Ihc 
books  are  printed,  and  thus  he  would  be  able  to  read  for 
himsel/thewritingsofthcancient  sages  of  China.  Dr.  L^ge 
was  a  hard  student.  Specially  favoured  by  nature  with  a 
splendid  constitution,  he  could  work  longer  hours  and  do 
with  less  sleep  than  most  men.  To  the  majority  of  students 
the  study  of  Chinese  has  a  fascination  that  only  those  who 
have  engaged  in  it  can  understand.  Soon  it  became  to 
htm  an  absorbing  pas.s;on  ;  for  as  he  pored  over  the  words 
and  thoughts  of  men  that  lived  more  than  twenty  centuries 
ago,  he  became  dimly  conscious  that  his  iifc-work  would,  in 
some  way  or  other,  be  intimately  associated  with  them. 

'  As  his  knowledge  of  the  language  grew,  and  his  acquatn-' 
tancc  with  the  writings  of  Confucius  and  Mcncius 
more  thorough,  the  purpose  to  translate  these  into  Kngli 
gradually  fixed  itself  in  his  mind.  There  arc  two  thir 
that  are  absolutely  essential  to  those  who  would  understai! 
the  Chinese  people,  and  these  are,  that  they  should  studj 
the  sacred  writings  of  China,  and  that  they  should  read  the 
standard  history  of  the  country  as  it  has  been  written  by 
native  historians. 

'  Dr.  Leggc  determined  that  the  first  of  these  should  be 
made  possible  by  translating  them  into  his  own  language,, 
and  thus  bringing  them  within  the  reach  of  every  £ngli.th^ 
reader  that  cared  to  know  about  them.  This  was  a  splendid 
conception  of  his.     The  Chinese  classics  reveal  the  mind 
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of -China  more  than  any  other  books  that  have  ever  been 
written  in  that  great  empire.  They  stand,  I'li  fact,  in 
very  moch  the  same  rcLition  lo  the  iieople  of  China  as 
the  Dibic  docs  to  the  Kngli.>th.  They  have  had  to  do  with 
the  moulding  and  development  of  the  Chinese  character. 
From  early  times  dow  n  to  the  present  they  have  been  the 
only  school-books  that  could  be  tolerated  in  any  scliool 
throughout  the  eighteen  provinces.  Every  man  that  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  scholar  knows  them  off  by  heart,  and  even 
those  whose  education  is  most  imjierfect  will  amime  an 
appearance  of  cuhure  by  quoting  sentences  that  they  have 
learned  from  them  on  all  possible  occasions.  They  arc  the 
ro>-a)  road  to  distinction  and  honours  in  the  State,  for  only 
the  men  that  have  got  their  degrees  by  passing  examina- 
tions in  them  can  hope  for  high  official  appointments-  The 
thoughts  and  teachings  of  these  books  have  so  permeated 
society,  thitt  ever)*  man  in  China  is  a  Confucianist  first,  no 
matter  what  else  he  may  be  after.  Dr.  Lcggc  felt  that, 
in  translating  them  from  the  difficult  and  mysterious 
characters  in  which  they  were  written  into  the  language 
of  the  West,  he  would  be  benefiting  the  Chinese  by  letting 
the  world  know  what  kind  of  a  people  they  were.  This 
mighty  task  that  he  caimiy  set  before  himself  he  accom* 
plishcd  with  signal  success.  Only  those  who  know  Chinese 
can  appreciate  how  thoroughly  he  has  done  his  work.  The 
writings  of  the  men  who  have  influenced  more  people  than 
any  other  that  we  know  of  have  been  revealed  by  the 
indtistry  and  genius  of  this  great  scholar  to  the  readers  of 
all  countries ;  and  though  many  passages  in  them  lose  their 
force  and  power  by  being  put  into  a  Western  garb,  we  can 
never  complain  that  the  translator  has  failed  to  give  an 
honest  rendering  of  them  from  ChincM:  into  English.' 

The  stair  in  I K70,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Leggc  and  Tsun- 
Sheen,  comprised  F.  S.  Turner,  B.A.,  who,  after  long  ser- 
vice at  Canton,  laboured  in  Hong  Kong  from  1K67  to 
1872.  When  he  came  to  Hong  Kong,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
that  mission  took  his  place  in  Canton.  Mr.  E.  J.  Eitel, 
who  left  the  Ikisel  Mission  and  joined  the  London  Mis- 
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sionary  Society  la  1865,  taking  charge  of  Pok-lo.  after- 
wards, in  1873,  relieved  Mr.  Turner  in  Hong  Kong,  and 
continued  in  charf;c  there  till  187^,  when  he  became  Govern- 
ment Inspector  of  Schools. 

In  1880  there  were,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Chalmers. 
J,  C.  Edge,  Miss  Rowe,  and  Miss  Jackson.  Mr.  F,<%e 
reached  Hong  Kong  in  1874,  and  laboured  there  until  his 
death  in  18K6.  Miss  Rowe,  who  went  out  originally  under 
the  Weslcyan  Missionary  Society,  to  Canton,  was  accepted 
by  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  appointed  to  Hoi^ 
Kong.  There  Tor  the  last  twenty  years,  except  for  two 
health  vh\\s  to  England,  and  a  Httle  over  a  year  at  Chuk 
Yuen  near  Pok-lo,  she  has  continued  ever  since.  Miss  Jack- 
son uorked  at  Hong  Kong  from  1879  to  iR8j  when  she 
became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Arnold  Foster,  of  Hankow. 

As  a  general  description  of  Hong  Kong  work,  wc  ma; 
(juotc  the  words  of  Mr.  T.  W.  I'carce  in  1895  :— 

'In  this  colony  we  have  preaching-hall  and  hospital, 
church  and  school,  Bible  dtpot  and  industrial  workshop. 
No  agency  exists  on  the  mainland  which  has  not  its 
counterpart  in  Hong  Kong.  Facilities  for  education  are 
granted  by  the  Colonial  Government ;  the  philanthropy  of 
the  foreign  and  native  communities  provides  for  mission 
hospitals ;  whilst  the  resources  of  the  native  church  support 
industrial  mission  cITort.  China  cannot  fail  to  learn  from 
Hong  Kong.  The '" transforming  influences"  wrought  by 
British  enterprise  constitute  an  instructive  and  impressive 
object  lesson.  To  say  that  this  lesson  is  lost  is  to  deny  to 
the  people  of  -South  China  certain  of  their  most  noteworthy 
and  dUtinguijhing  characteristics.  Let  it  be  gntnted  that 
the  time  has  not  come  to  apply  this  lesson  of  the  {MSt  fifty 
ycar.4,  the  old-time  bondage  of  lifty  centuries  being  not  yet 
at  an  end.  Hong  Kong  i.i  in  the  meantime  doing  silently 
and  effectually  its  part  in  preparation  for  the  new  era. 
Each  preaching -hall  and  ha'ipital,  church  and  school,  Bible 
dcpdt  and  indu.strial  workshop,  hastens  the  day  of  God  j 
Kingdom  on  earth.' 

From  the  first  medical  missionary  work  has  been 
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the  most  highly  developed  fields  of  Chinese  work.  This 
has  fallen  for  the  most  part  under  four  heads : — 

■  At  Hong  Kong  the  Society  has  two  wclI-cquippcd 
hospttzls,  maintained  entirely  at  local  cost,  where  the 
medical  missionary  has,  in  addition  to  the  assistance  of 
Mrs-  Stevens  »s  missionary  matron,  the  co-operation  of 
a  laige  staff  composed  of  thclocal  practitioners  for  purposes 
of  the  professional  work  and  in  the  training  of  students. 
Mrs.  Stevens  has  several  native  nurses  in  training,  too,  and 
hopes  to  develop  this  work.  In  1H94  things  were  much 
disturbed  by  the  plague,  but  in  1893  the  ligurcs  were  737 
in-patients  and  10,010  out-pattenls. 

'  1.  lliNfralicti. — Itinerant  missiorary-  effort,  through 
force  of  circumstances,  usually  prctetics  other  methods  until 
a  suitable  location  for  a  dispen-sary  or  hospital  has  been 
acquired.  As  an  adjunct  to  these  latter  it  has  an  undoubted 
value,  but  is  never  regarded  as  either  an  exclusive  or  a 
princt|>al  method  of  medical  evangelization.  Only  a  small 
prop<inron  of  the  cases  reap  much  benefit  from  treatment 
ba^cd  on  a  single  examination,  and  nolhinR  really  serious, 
either  surgical  or  medical,  can  be  undertaken;  but  it  b 
a  means  whereby  wide  sowing  of  the  seed  of  the  Kingdom 
may  be  accomplished. 

•2.  Tkf  Disprnsary.^\T\  the  dispensary,  or  the  out- 
patient department  of  a  hoitpital,  the  fixed  location  allows 
more  solid  work  to  be  done,  since  patients  may  come  again 
and  again  as  oflen  as  may  be  necessary  for  treatment  of 
their  varying  conditiuat,  affording  correspondingly  repeated 
opportunities  of  pressing  home  to  hearts  the  Go.tpel 
message.  A  wide  door  and  effectual  here  stands  open  to 
God's  Word.  There  in,  indeed,  much  sowing,  little  reapir^ ; 
but  not  a  few  of  the  cascf  that  come  under  notice  and  seem 
interested  in  the  new  teaching  can  be  followed  up  by 
workers  to  their  own  homes,  and  in  after  days  often  cotnes 
the  har\-est. 

•3.  J'Ae  fhspilal. — But  by  common  consent  the  most 
important  and  permanent  results  of  medical  missiorts  are 
attained  among  in-patients  in  the  hospital  wards.    That 
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this  should  be  so  on  the  lower  plane,  when  the  patients  are 
under  continuous  obscrviition,  and  details  of  treatment  can 
be  personally  attended  to  hy  the  missionary  or  his  assistants. 
is  sclf'evidcnt ;  and  not  less  so  ts  it  on  the  higher  levd. 
The  life  being  lived  before  the  patients  by  the  mission 
workers,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  mission  hospital, 
and  the  abundant  opportunity  of  instilling  a  knowledge 
of  Jesun:  Christ  that  is  afforded,  all  combine  to  render  the 
work  in  the  hospital  one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  alt 
missionary  methods. 

'4.  'fraiuing  of  Nalhe  Workers. —  U  is  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  London  Missionary  Society's  work  in  all 
its  departments  that  as  soon  as  {Mssiblc  responsibility  is 
passed  on  to  the  native  converts;  and  assistance,  trained 
assistance,  is  not  only  an  advantage  but  an  absolute 
necessity  in  stir^ery.  Medical  missions  have,  therefore, 
from  the  first  directed  a  considerable  amount  of  attention 
to  the  preparation  of  trained  helpers,  and  now  in  many 
regions  a  new  race  of  medical  missionaries  is  arising  from 
the  native  churches  themselves,  equally  well  qiulified  to 
treat  disease  in  its  physical  aspects,  and  better  fitted,  in 
some  ways  at  least,  to  press  forward  the  evangcliiation  a 
those  regions,  since  they  can  get  into  closer  relations  with 
their  countrymen  than  is  ever  possible  to  a  forc^ner,  no 
matter  how  complete  his  dcvotitm  to  his  work  '.' 

In  18S3  Mr.  R.  Wardlaw  Thompson  visited  all  the  chief 
China  stations  of  the  Society,  and  his  report  enables  the 
reader  to  judge  how  the  work  sloud  there  after  between 
thirty  and  forty  years*  experience. 

'Our  mission  at  Hong  Kong  hag  connected  with  it 
a  large  and  important  n,ative  Christian  church,  strong  in 
numbers,  strong  also  in  the  number  of  educated  and 
influential  men  who  are  associated  with  it.  I  was  very 
much  surprised  to  lind  that  this  church  had  not  long  ago 
found  a  pastor  and  become  cntiitly  self-supporting;  and  on 
inquiry  I  learned  that  the  real  difliculty  was  to  secure 
a  man  of  such  education  and  position  as  to  command  the 
'  finuiArt'  fftti  C^nvmriMi  K4f«rl,  p.  174. 
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respect  of  all  classes.  The  native  Christian  community 
has  laboured  for  a  long  time  under  the  great  disadvantage 
of  having  no  place  of  worship  it  could  call  its  own.  The 
Queen's  Koad  Mission  Chapel  was  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  congrcgatjon.  la  eoosequence  of  the 
limited  accommodation,  the  church  meetings  had  to  be 
divided,  the  men  meeting  at  one  time,  and  the  women  at 
another  time.  The  Sunday  afternoon  services  (in  which 
the  whole  church  unite)  were  conducted,  by  the  kindness 
o(  the  trustees  of  the  Union  Clispcl,  in  that  place  of 
worship-  This  could  not  be  a  healthy  state  of  things;  and 
the  Directors  have  granted  as.'sistance  in  providing  a  suit> 
able  house  of  prayer.  Evangelistic  work  is  being  actively 
prosecuted,  by  the  aid  of  members  of  the  church,  in  several 
places  on  the  island.  At  Taipingslian,  in  the  west,  and 
Wantsai,  in  the  east  end  of  the  city,  there  are  very  neat 
and  suitable  chapels,  and  small  congregations  are  assembled 
in  two  or  three  other  places. 

'Special  efforts  arc  being  made  to  reach  the  women 
of  the  congregation,  and  to  work  in  the  homes  of  the 
heathen  Chinese.  Mi.'ts  Rowe  superintends  this  part  of  the 
work  with  great  earnestness  and  energy.  There  are  two 
Bible- women,  botli  very  plain  women  without  much  cduca- 
tion,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  heathen  houses  and  to 
persuade  the  women  to  come  out  to  a  women's  meeting 
which  is  held  at  Miss  Rowc's  house  every  Wednesday. 
There  is  also  a  female  teacher,  a  woman  of  superior 
character  and  ability,  who  instructs  the  Hiblc-women  and 
the  teachers  of  the  girls'  school ;  the  Scriptures  being 
studied  daily.  Miss  Rowe  seems  also  usually  to  have  one 
or  two  native  women  from  the  mainland  residing  in  her 
bouse,  for  Christian  instruction  and  training  in  work. 

'Educational  work  occupies  a  very  prominent  place  in 
connection  with  the  Hong  Kong  Mission.  In  fact,  there 
arc  more  schools  connected  with  this  mission  than  any 
other  mission  of  the  Society  in  China.  Vet,  on  visiting 
these  schools,  I  could  not  but  be  struck  by  one  or  two 
points  of  marked  contrast  with  similar  work  in  India  ;  and 
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it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  express  here  the  feeling  which 
impressed  itself  upoa  my  mind  as  1  proscciued  my  Journey 
throughout  the  Chinese  Missions.  I  found  in  Hong  Kot^ 
that  education  was  given  without  chaigc.  This  appears  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Govemmcni  of  the  colony  have 
cslabii^hcd  a  sjstem  of  free  schooK  so  that  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  expect  to  obtain  scholars  for  mission  schoc^  if 
fees  were  demanded.  As  a  grant-in-aid  of  a  liberal  amount 
is  given  to  all  schools  conducted  by  the  mission  and  satis- 
factorily meeting  Government  requirements,  the  cost  erf 
tuition  does  not  fall  upon  the  Society ;  and,  so  far.  no 
complaint  can  be  made.  It  is.  however,  open  to  questioa 
Ivhethcr  such  a  system  of  universal  free  education  is  whole- 
some for  the  [>eop1e.  I  found  in  other  mi&sion  stations 
that  boys'  schools  in  direct  connection  with  the  Society 
had  been  almost  entirety  given  up.  the  reason  assigned 
being  that  in  most  cases  the  native  Christians  were  more 
ready  to  pay  fees  to  a  schoolmaster  in  a  native  school  than 
to  send  their  children  io  a  school  conducted  or  super- 
intended by  foreigners,  unless  the  c<lucation  was  given  for 
nothing ;  and  the  missionaries  had  wi.sely  concluded  that  it 
was  not  desirable  to  encourage  among  converts  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  I-'orcign  Missioiury  Society  would  make 
provision  of  this  kind. 

'The  point  which  impressed  me  most  favourably  in 
relation  to  educational  efl'ort  in  China  was  the  character 
of  the  education  bestowed.  The  schools,  even  in  Hong 
Kong,  are  conducted  on  native  models,  with  only  those 
books  and  subjects  required  by  Chinese  opinion.  Western 
knowledge  liss  scarcely  found  any  entrance  to  them.  In 
fact,  the  only  thing  which  makes  them  differ  from  the 
ordinary  native  schools  ts  that  Christianity  is  a  subject 
of  instruction,  side  by  side  with  the  Chinese  classics.  It  is 
alleged,  as  a  re:ison  for  maintaining  this  kind  of  teachif^, 
thai  success  in  life  in  China  demands  a  thorough  acquain- 
tance with  the  written  literary  language,  and  that  this  can 
be  obtained  only  by  careful  study  and  ma.stery  of  the  great 
books  known  as  the  Chinese  classics  ;  and  that  consequently 
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it  is  almost  v^  to  hope  that  sdiolars  will  be  induced 
to  attend  schools  in  which  any  other  course  of  instruction 
than  the  traditional  one  is  adopted.  I'ossibly  this  may  be 
the  case.  It  seems  to  mc,  however,  if  correct,  to  be  a  verj* 
serious  weakness  in  our  Christian  work  in  China.  The 
ovcmccning  belief  in  the  superiority  of  their  own  literature 
and  teaching,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Chinese,  and 
whkh  is  so  serious  a  hindrance  to  the  adoption  of  opinions 
and  faiths  other  than  those  they  have  been  trained  in.  can 
ooly  be  encouraged  when  the  natives  find  that  Christian 
schools  adopt  their  class-books  and  their  methods  of 
teaching ;  and  until  Western  knowledge  of  the  simplest 
kind  can  be  introduced  into  the  Chinese  mind,  that  proud 
cxclusivencss  so  strangely  and  closely  associated  with 
a  blind  ignorance  will  not  be  broken  down.  Were  it 
possible  to  instruct  the  youth  of  China  in  geography  and 
histoTj-  and  arithmetic,  and  to  bring  them,  by  means  of 
elementary  lessons  in  physical  science,  to  know  the  leading 
truths  about  the  nature  of  the  world  in  which  they  Hve, 
a  very  great  change  would  undoubtedly  be  wrought  in 
their  opinions  about  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  a  preparation  would  be  made  for  lessons  in  those 
higher  truths  which  the  teacher  has  to  imparl.  I  found  at 
Shanghai  that  this  subject  had  already  been  under  con- 
sideration at  the  conference  of  missionaries  of  various 
societies  which  met  in  that  city  some  time  since,  and  that 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee  appointed  by  that  con- 
ference, a  itcries  of  text-books  have  been  produced  by 
means  of  which,  while  the  Chinese  language  shall  still  be 
the  medium  of  communication,  the  mind  of  the  Chinese 
youth  shall  receive  the  lessons  of  Western  knowledge.' 

The  Directors  have  in  recent  years  devoted  much  time 
and  attention  to  Chinese  affairs,  and  Mong  Kong  with  the 
rest  has  shared  in  the  outcome  of  these  deliberations.  In 
1K90  the  staff  consisted,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Chalmers  and 
Miss  Rowc,  of  G.  II.  Bondfield,  who  joined  the  mission  in 
1887,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Edge ;  J.  C.  Thomson,  M.A., 
M.B. ;  Miss  Field,  and  Miss  Davics.    The  Report  for  thai 
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year  presents  a  hopeful  picture  of  progress  at  this  gttat 
port. 

'  The  Colonial  Gwernment  for  the  progress  of  the  naiive 
poptitation  Iws  provided  for  Free  Education  under  a  libera] 
system  of  grants,  and  this  has  been  used  by  the  misdoa  to 
great  advantage.  In  1K81  the  mission  had  under  its  cm 
three  boys'  schools,  containing  t88  scholars,  and  obtainiag 
a  Gov'ernmcnt  grant  of  taaii-it  dots.;  and  four  giris' 
schools,  containing  117  scholars,  and  obtaining  a  Govern- 
mcnt  grant  of  8^0-9 1  dols.  In  1 IS90,  without  aoy 
additional  expense  to  the  Society,  the  numbers  had 
increased  to  nine  boys"  schools,  containing  563  scholars.and 
obtaining  a  Government  grant  of  3i>73>94  dols, ;  and  cleveo 
girls'  schools,  containing  4:4  scholars,  and  obtaining  a 
Government  grant  of  26y5'40  dols. 

'  Generous  provision  has  also  been  made  for  medical 
mission  work.  The  Ncthersole  Dispcnsarj'  was  erected 
and  endowed  by  a  warm  fricod  of  the  mission  in  itt89,  and 
a  large  hospilul.  containing  ninety  beds,  was  erected  b)' 
Dr.  Ho  Kai,  the  son  of  an  early  convert,  in  1886.  This 
was  well  furnished  and  liberally  endowed  by  the  mercantile 
community ;  its  working  ex[>cnscs  arc  fully  provided  for 
from  the  same  source,  and  the  four  leading  physicians  of 
the  community  generously  give  a  considerable  amount  0< 
time  to  the  care  of  the  patients.  As  the  result  o(  tbis 
generous  provision  the  Mission  Hospital  has  becooM 
already  the  centre  of  a  most  exten.'iive  and  beneficent  vrcA- 
Dr.  Thomson,  the  mcdic.il  nn'ssionaiy  in  charge,  rcjions: — 

'"In  the  out-patient  depaitmcnt  the  number  of  atten- 
dance* has  been  t7.Jii5,  an  advance  of  2,913  on  the 
numbers  for  1KS9  (14,^0;) ;  while  in  the  in-patient  depart- 
ment the  difference  is  proportionately  twice  3s  great,  the 
return  showing  728  admissions,  as  against  530  durii^  the 
previous  year.  31,5  operations,  performed  under  the 
influence  of  an  anaesthetic,  and  16;  vaccinations  compare 
favourably  with  143  operations  and  113  vaccinations  during 
1889 ;  and  the  number  of  dental  operations  and  of  urgent 
caites  of  accident  brought  to  the  hospital  for  treatment  have 
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each  been  more  than  doubled.  One  list  only  is  a  shorter 
list,  and  it  is  satisfactoty  to  report  it  so:  in  itl8«j  wc  had  to 
record  thirty  deallis  as  having  occufred  in  the  wards ;  in 
iS^o.  we  thus  lost  but  twenty-two  patients,  and  that  with 
the  vastly  increased  hospital  practice  just  described." 

'During  1S89  a  deeply  interesting  new  movement 
was  started  on  the  mainland,  known  as  Kwong  Tung 
Inland  Medical  Mission.  This  "is  a  scheme  for  the 
medical  evangelization  of  parts  of  the  adjoining  province 
by  native  a^ncy,  that  had  its  origin  in,  and  has  been 
exclusively  carried  on  by,  a  committee  of  Chinese,  who 
have  their  head  quarters  in  the  To  Tsai  Chapel  of  the 
London  Missionary'  Society,  and  who  6nd  the  necessary 
funds,  drawing  a  large  proportion  of  them  from  California. 
The  nati\-c  doctor  and  the  evangelist — the  former  trained  at 
Canton  by  Dr.  Kerr — have  set  to  work  by  itineration  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sun-Ning  and  San-Ui,  and  have  ren- 
dered a  good  account  of  themselves.  In  June  the  com- 
mittee, recognizing  the  advtt;ability  of  having  a  hospital  as 
a  background  for  their  work,  applied  for,  and  were  granted, 
the  privileges  of  afHliation  with  the  Alice  Memorial 
Hospital,  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  being  at  the 
same  time  invited  to  superintend  and  direct  the  new  work. 

' "  The  metliod  of  work  is  by  itineration.  The  party, 
eonststii^  of  the  doctor,  an  untrained  assistant,  and  the 
evangelist,  go  only  where  thc>'  liave  been  specially  invited 
to  go  and  open  work,  aiHl  in  this  way,  during  the  ten 
months  ending  with  December,  1X90,  had  visited  some 
sixteen  diCTerent  places  of  more  or  less  importance,  remain- 
ing; for  periods  varying  from  a  few  days  to  a  month  or  more, 
and  during  that  lime  had  seen  i^pi"}  cases.  They  carry 
oa  their  hcaUng  work  in  idol  temples,  ancestral  balls. 
schools,  even  in  military  guard  stations,  as  may  be  arranged 
by  those  who  invite  them,  on  whom  they  by  the  respon- 
sibility  of  thus  providing  for  their  accommodation,  and  at 
a  general  rule  reserve  the  day  for  consultation,  and  in  the 
evening  carry  on  preaching  and  teaching. 

The  work  is  very  intcrcsling  and  hopeful,  and  especially 

II.  II  h 
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in  that  here  wc  have  tJic  Chinese  tlicmsclvcs  in  tbcir  own 
name,  on  their  own  responsibility,  with  their  own  funds, 
and  through  their  own  agents,  taking  up  and  carryti^ 
forward  the  cause  of  medical  missions :  taking,  too,  as  the 
model  for  their  work  the  example  of  those  first  mcdkal 
missionaries  who,  St.  Luke  puts  on  record,  "went  ihrougli 
the  towns,  preaching  the  Gospel, and  healing  everywhere."" 
'The  directly  evangelistic  side  of  the  hospital  work  is 
progressing  with  the  professional  side,  and  cannot  fail  to 
prove,  as  in  other  places,  the  means  by  which  many  will 
be  brought  to  know  in  joyful  experience  the  power  of  the 
Great  Physician.  All  through  the  year  daily  ser\nces  have 
been  held  with  the  out-patients,  while  daily  work  has  bceo 
carried  on  in  the  male  wards  by  the  hospital  cvangdisi 
(Kong  Hoi  Kci).  the  native  pastor  (Rev.  Wong  Yuk  Ch'oi, 
and  other  helpers:  and  in  the  female  ward  by  Miss  Field, 
Mrs.  Kwan  (the  matron),  and  a  Bible-woman.  A  plentiful 
supply  of  Gospel  literature  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  patients, 
much  of  it  illustrated  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  interest 
of  such  as  cannot  read  for  themselves,  and  so,  by  provoking 
questions,  aiding  in  their  work  our  faithful  old  evangelist 
and  the  other  workers  by  the  bedside  The  results  have 
been  most  cheering.  Throughout  the  whole  year  there 
have  been  those  earnestly  inquiring  the  way  of  life,  a 
number  have  been  hopefully  converted,  and  several  have 
been  baptized.' 


2.  Canton.  'Cantonisofcomparativelymodcratccxtcnt. 
the  whole  circuit  of  walls  probably  not  exceeding  six  mites. 
A  wall,  running  from  east  to  west,  divides  what  ts  called 
the  Old  City,  in  which  ihc  Tartar  population  and  garrison 
reside,  from  the  New  City,  which  is  not  more  than  a  third 
of  the  su!c  of  the  former,  and  lies  on  the  south.  The 
suburbs  are  very  extensive,  and  exceed  in  extent  the  dty 
itself. 

'Thcrcccntly  arrived  i'tranger  naturally  manifests  surprise 
and  incredulity  on  being  told  that  the  estimated  population 
of  Canton  exceeds  a  million.    As  soon,  however,  as  he  visits 
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the  close  streets,  with  their  dense  population  and  busy 
waj-farers,  huddled  logctlicr  into  lanes  from  five  to  nine 
feet  wide,  where  Kuropcans  could  scarcely  inhale  the  breath 
of  life,  the  number  no  longer  appears  incredible.  After 
leavit^  the  open  space  before  the  factories,  or,  as  the 
Chinese  call  them,  the  thirteen  hongs,  and  passing  through 
Old  China  Street,  New  China  Street.  Curiosity  Street,  and 
similar  localities,  the  names  of  which  indicate  their  proxi- 
mity to  the  residence  of  foreigners,  we  behold  an  endless 
succession  of  narrow  avenues,  scarcely  deserving  the  name 
of  streets.  As  the  visitor  pursues  his  course,  narrow  lanes 
still  continue  to  succeed  each  other :  and  the  conviction 
becomes  gradually  impressed  on  the  mind  that  such  is  the 
general  character  of  the  streets  of  the  city.  Along  these, 
busy  traders,  mechanics,  barbers,  vendors,  and  porters  make 
their  way ;  while,  occasionally,  the  noisy,  abrupt  tones  of 
vociferating  coolies  remind  the  traveller  that  some  materials 
of  bulky  dimensions  arc  on  thctr  transit,  and  suj^gei^t  the 
expediency  of  keeping  at  a  distance  to  avoid  collision. 
Now  and  then  the  monotony  of  the  scene  is  relieved  by 
aome  portly  mandarin,  or  merchant  of  the  higher  class, 
borne  in  a  scdan-cKair  on  the  shoulders  of  two,  or  some- 
times four.  men.  Yet,  with  all  this  hurry  and  din,  there 
seldom  occurs  any  accident  or  interruption  of  Rood  humour. 
Un  the  river  the  same  order  and  r^ularity  prevail.  Thot^ 
there  are  probably  no  fewer  than  200,000  whose  hereditary 
domains  consist  of  small  boats  upon  the  Canton  river,  yet 
harmony  and  good  feeling  are  conspicuous  in  the  accommo> 
dating  manner  with  which  they  make  way  for  each  other. 
These  aquatic  tribes  of  the  human  family  show  a  most 
philosophic  equanimity,  and  contrive,  in  this  way,  to  strip 
daily  life  of  many  of  its  little  troubles ;  while  the  fortitude 
and  patience  with  which  the  occasional  injury  or  destruction 
of  tlic  boat  is  borne,  arc  remarkable  '.' 

Canton  was  the  most  arrogant  and  exclusive  of  Chinese 

cities ;  and  even  after  it  had,  by  the  treaty  of  1K43,  been 

declared  a  free  port,  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  missionaries 

■  CArtnkU,  tSjo,  p.  )(^ 
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to  secure  a  foothold  there.  It  was  not  until  18^9  that 
a  pCTtnancnt  mitssion  was  established  there ;  and  only  in 
J  848  Dr.  Hobson  was  able  for  a  time  to  establish  a  hospital 
there.  He  was  assisted  in  his  cfTort*  by  the  veteran 
Lcang  A-[3.  A  report  which  Dr.  Hobson  wrote  in  i8ji 
illustrates  the  character  of  Canton  and  the  Cantonese,  and 
the  excessive  difficidty  of  carrying  on  Christian  work  there  ; 
'  Probably  ever>'  missionary  thinks  that  his  position  is 
more  unfavourable  than  one  removed  at  a  distance ;  and 
often,  very  often,  I  imagine  that  this  jdacc  is  the  hardest 
and  most  trying  of  all.  1  had  m>'seif  no  conception  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  missionary  work  till  I  had  resided  here 
some  time,  and  been  taught  by  bitter  experience  how 
deceitful,  proud,  and  self-satisfie<l  the  Chinese  are.  In 
their  native  villages  and  towns  you  sec  them  in  tbcir  natural 
clement.  In  Hong  Kong,  and  places  where  a  higher  and 
foreign  power  reigns,  the  Chinese  prove  accommodiiting. 
and  even  .servile  ;  but  in  their  own  cities,  and  surrounded 
by  their  own  people,  they  arc  bold  to  speak  out  what  is  in 
their  heart.  I  observe,  however,  a  considerable  difference 
even  in  this  between  the  natives  of  Sbanghac  and  those  of 
Canton.  Fear  and  less  rooled  prejudice  control  the  toi^c 
of  the  northern  Chinese,  and  outwardly  they  arc  obliging, 
civil,  and  even  respectful ;  but  here,  to  a  foreigner,  they 
are  the  most  rude  and  uncivil  of  all  people.  This,  united  to 
an  unsulTerablc  self-conceit,  and  extreme  contempt  for  and 
dislike  to  strangers  from  all  nations,  makes  the  position 
and  labours  of  a  Christian  missionary  so  peculiarly  dis- 
tressing and  difficult. 

•  I  have  now  been  a  resident  tn  the  western  districts  of 
Canton  for  more  than  three  years,  and  I  suppose  that  not 
less  than  srt'enty  ihousand.  including  those  who  do  and 
those  who  do  not  return,  have  been  here  during  that  period. 
In  the  hospital  alone  at  least  sixty  thousand  tracts,  large 
and  small,  have  been  distributed,  and  one  thousand 
sermons  or  prepared  addresses  havu  been  delivered  to  the 
assembled  audiences ;  but  the  only  apparent  fruit  is  the 
conversion  of  heart  and  life  to  the  Christian  faith  of  six 
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persons,  two  «ach  year.  The  Gospel  is  heard,  but  no  one 
bclie\'cs  it ;  it  excites  no  remark,  :ind  produces,  so  far  as 
we  know,  neither  impreSHton  nor  inquiry.  It  is  often  a 
common  observation  by  u<t  that  we  meet  with  no  such 
questions  as — What  is  faith  ?  Are  these  things  so?  What 
must  I  do?  And  we  still  wait  to  hear  that  any  tract  has 
been  of  use  to  lead  a  poor,  guilty  sinner  to  Christ.  In  the 
hospital  the  books  arc  received,  and  of  course  politely,  and 
perhaps  in  some  cases  carefully  read;  but  we  have  e\-tdcnce 
that,  in  the  public  streets  and  shops,  they  arc  frequently 
torn  to  pieces  and  used  for  waste  paper.  Very  frequently 
they  will  not  be  received.' 

Dr.  Ilobson  maintained  his  position  at  Canton  until 
iSjfi.  when  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Dritish  war  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  with  hi.<  family  to  Hong  Kong.  He 
had  married  as  his  second  wife  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Morrison. 
Just  {^or  to  the  outbreak  two  events  of  special  significance 
happened.  One  was  the  death  of  Lcang  A-fS,  the  other 
was  that  the  mission  had  begun  to  exhibit  s^s  of  decided 
progress. 

Leang  A-fa,  to  whom  frequent  reference  has  necessarily 
been  m.idc  in  preceding  pages,  died  in  1S55.  Dr.  Hobson, 
who  knew  him  intimately  during  the  closing  years  of  his 
life, in  a  letter  written  the  day  after  his  death,  thus  refers  to 
the  event ; — 

*  The  event  was  not  an  unprepared  one  lo  himself,  for 
the  good  old  man  felt  consctou.s  that  he  was  gradually 
failing,  and  was  frequently  admoni-shing  his  family  to  heed 
his  words,  to  believe  the  Gospel,  and  be  ready  to  follow 
hjm  ;  for,  said  he,  "  I  am  soon  going  home."  He  told  his 
son.  the  day  previowt  to  his  death,  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
get  well;  he  would  rather,  if  his  heavenly  Father  an  pleased, 
go  to  the  heavenly  house  above,  which  wa«  far  better. 
I  also  was  not  tikcn  by  surprise  at  the  intelligence,  for 
I  had  observed  a  gradual  diminution  of  vital  power,  and 
had  observed  to  others,  I  expected  he  would  nut  see  the 
dose  of  this  year. 

*  He  has  now  been  intimately  associated  with  me   for 
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seven  years  (though  I  have  known  him  for  more  Ihan 
fifteen  years),  and  I  rejoice  to  state  that,  throughout  the 
whole  of  thai  time,  1  have  never  known  bini  absent  from 
his  post,  except  very  occasionally  from  teniporar)'  indis- 
position ;  nor  flinching  to  declare,  so  far  a»  he  knew  it,  the 
whole  counsel  of  God  to  his  apathetic  and  godless  countrj - 
men-  He  has  been  a  faithful,  but  not  a  vcr^'  successful 
preacher.  He  has  converted  few.  very  few ;  and  several 
whom  he  baptized  many  years  ago,  he  han  seen  lapse  again 
into  idolatry  and  sin.  He  has  bitterly  complained,  both  in 
public  and  piivatc,  of  the  exceeding  hardness  of  the  hearts 
and  insensibility  of  conscience  of  his  countrymen.  He  used 
often  to  say  he  had  been  a  Christian  fort)-  years,  and  had 
preached  the  Gospel  thirty  years ;  and,  though  they  did 
not  believe  what  be  taught  ihcm.  he  still  knew  it  was  Divine 
and  saving  truth,  and  afterwards  tlicy  would  know  it  too, 
but  perhaps  too  late  to  be  of  use  to  them. 

'  His  Christian  course  has  not  been  without  admixture  of 
human  infirmity  and  imperfection;  but  he  has  kept  stead- 
fastly to  lliL-  truth  as  he  has  learned  it  in  the  Bible,  and,  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  never  turned  his  back  upon  it.iior 
was  ashamed  of  it  in  the  presence  of  enemies  or  friends. 
He  has  been  about  the  first  convert  to  I'rotcstant  Christi- 
anity, and  he  has  been  the  longest  and  one  of  the  most 
faithful  that  we  have  had  His  place  will  not  be  soon 
filled,  and  it  may  bi-  long  before  wc  sec  his  like  again.  He 
kept  up,  while  alive,  an  interesting  link  with  our  noble 
predecessors — the  one  who  bapti/ed  him,  and  the  one  who 
set  him  apart  to  the  work  of  an  evangelist.  Now  be  is  gone; 
and  wc  have  no  one  left  in  this  wide  field  of  that  generation.' 

Dr.  Lcggc  describes  the  happy  event  in  the  following 
terms,  under  date  February  ij,  iS^iii:— 'Dr.  Hobson  has 
written  to  me  repeatedly  concerning  the  application  made 
to  him  by  Chinese  for  baptism,  and  when  I  went  up  to 
Canton  soon  after  the  new  year,  I  found  a  state  of  things 
in  the  Hospital  different  from  what  I  had  ever  .%en  before. 
Interest  in  the  Gospel  had  in  many  taken  the  place  of 
indifference.     A  genial  warmth  of  feeling  had  dispossessed 
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tbc  cold -hearted  ncss  which  had  so  long  prevailed.  Wc  gave 
together  the  greater  portion  of  tlirce  days  to  a  searching 
examination  of  fifteen  candidates.  There  w.-is  little  reason 
to  distrust  the  sincerity  of  any  of  them.  The  knowledge 
and  experience  of  some  were  wonderful,  and  finely  illus- 
trated the  truth  that  the  cninncc  of  God's  word  give* 
light.  Ten  wc  welcomed  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  and 
most  of  the  others  will  be  found,  I  think,  prcscvcring  in 
their  study  of  the  truth  and  obedience  to  it.  The  move- 
ment give  promise  of  permanence  and  progres.  Prayers 
and  pains  have  at  last  been  crowned  with  the  Divine 
blessing.  Next  lo  the  joy  which  I  felt  on  the  occasion, 
because  of  the  increase  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  was  the 
delight  of  sympathy  with  Dr.  I-Iobson,  who  has  held  to 
his  post  under  many  and  great  discouragements.' 

Dr.  Hobson'.-*  eight  years'  labour  in  Canton  had  been 
a  decided  and,  intlced,  »  brilliant  success.  A  growing 
chuTch  of  thirty  or  forty  mcml>cn(  was  tinder  the  pastorale 
of  Leang  A-fS,  the  doctor  regretting  much  latterly  that  be 
himself  was  not  ordained.  He  had  trained  two  efficient 
evangelists  and  a  Chinese  medical  assistant.  He  had 
printed  excellent  works  on  anatony,  medicine,  and  science, 
a  commentary  on  John's  Gospel,  and  sundry  tracts.  But 
now  his  venerable  helper  was  taken  away,  and,  before 
another  year  had  gone,  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
brotight  his  pctceful  labours  to  a  sudden  end.  He  removed 
with  hia  family  to  Sh.inghat,  where  he  took  Dr.  Lockhart's 
place  for  two  years,  after  which  ill  health  compelled  him  to 
return  to  Kngland  in  1H59. 

The  war  of  Great  Britain  allied  with  France  against 
China  led  to  the  capture  and  occupation  of  Canton  city 
early  in  1858,  and  for  several  years  that  city  was  governed 
by  the  allied  commissioners,  under  the  guidance  of  Consul 
Parkes,  better  than  it  ever  was  before  or  since.  Meantime 
Lord  Elgin,  having  made  a  treaty  at  Tientsin  and  gone 
home,  was  obliged,  owing  to  the  treachery  of  the  Chinese 
at  Ta-ku,  to  return  in  i860  and  advance  on  Peking  to 
compel  the  ratification  of  it 
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The  foreign  occu]»l>oi)  of  Canton  lasted  from  January, 
1858,  to  October,  1X61.  Missioiiaiics  of  otiicr  Societies 
returned  to  the  city  iit  once  in  tH^S,  but  Dr.  Hobson  was 
at  Shanghai,  Dr.  Leggc  had  gone  home  on  furlough,  and 
Mr.  Chahners,  having  by  the  friendly  help  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Cox,  of  the  Wesle>'an  Mission,  made  arrangements  for  the 
reopening  of  the  Kumlifan  HosptuI,  had  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  Dr.  Lcgge  and  Mr.  I'utner  bi:forc  moving  (rom 
Hong  Kong. 

Consequently,  in  1859  Mr.  Chalmers  was  tnuisfefTCd 
from  Hong  Kong  to  recommence  work  in  Cantoo.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Turner,  B.A.,  and  for  many 
years  the  two  were  fellow  labourers  in  the  great  Chinese 
city.  Prior  to  his  arrival  Dr.  Wong  Fun  of  Hong  Kong 
had  reopened  llic  hospital.  At  first  this  experiment  seemed 
»UGCcsslu),  but  in  the  winter  of  iii6o  it  became  necessary  to 
dissolve  his  connection  with  the  Society.  Dr.  Carmichael 
reached  Canton  in  1863,  but  after  eigktccn  months'  service 
left  the  mission  to  lake  up  medical  practice  in  Chcfoo. 

In  iliidi  an  interesting  development  of  work  took  place 
at  Pok-io,  a  town  of  t  j,ooo  people.  In  1856  a  Ct>in.iman 
named  Ch'ea  from  this  place  visited  Dr.  Legge  at  Hong 
Kong,  and  was  admitted  by  him  to  the  Church.  la  1837 
he  returned  to  Hong  Kong,  bringing  with  him  a  convert ;  in 
1858  he  brought  two  more:  in  1859,  two  more;  and  io 
i8fio,  nine  more,  making  in  all  fourteen.  Mr.  Chalmers 
and  the  Hong  Kong  native  evangelist  Tsun-Sheen  visited 
Pok-lo  .ind  baptized  forty  converts  ;  and  in  January,  iSfSi. 
Dr.  Legge  at  Hong  Kong  admitted  sixteen  more,  making 
a  total  oi eighty-Jivg  converts  from  this  one  district.  In  May. 
1861,  Dr.  Legge  and  Mr.  Chalmers  visited  Pok-lo,  admitted 
forty  additional  converts  into  the  Church,  and  arranged  for 
the  opening  of  a  native  church.  But  thi:;  action  aroused 
deadly  hostility  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  high  officials. 
They  seited  the  mission  propcrt>-,  and  Dr.  Lcgge  invoked 
the  authority  of  the  Governor  of  Canton  through  Mr.  Han>' 
Parkes.  When  he  visited  Pok-lo  the  ofhciaU  received  him 
courteously  and  promised  compliance  with  the  orders  from 
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FCaoton.  The  momcot  Dr.  Lcgge  left  the  city  this  was  how 
I  hey  acted: — 

'  When  I  left,  Ch'ifa  remained  in  temporary  charge  of  the 
house.  He  was  full  of  joy,  as  I  was,  and  unsuspicious  of 
danger.  On  the  evening  of  the  13th  he  was  forcibly 
carried  ofT  by  a  body  of  ruffians,  led  by  Soo  Hoy-ii  and 
a  confederate  like  hirasclf.  They  look  him  to  a  village 
not  far  off,  and  hung  him  up  all  night  by  the  arms  and  feet 
to  a  beam.  During  the  two  following  days  he  .nuffered 
much  torture  and  insult,  and  on  the  16th  he  was  taken  to 
the  river  side,  and,  on  refusing  to  renounce  Christianity, 
was  put  to  death,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  stream. 

■The  whole  proceeding  i.t  in  defiance  of  ihc  authorities, 
and  the  Governor-General  said  to  Mr.  Parkcs  that  he  him- 
self was  the  man  who  wa.->  in  most  danger  from  it.  The 
leaders,  1  conceive,  arc  stirring  up  the  hatred  of  the  people 
to  foreigners,  and  their  dislike  to  Christianity,  as  a  cloak 
to  their  own  ambitious  ends.  Of  course  ihc)'  arc  acting  in 
flagrant  violation  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty;  but 
what  is  to  be  done?  The  native  Government  has  not 
power  to  enforce  the  Treaty.  Mr.  Chalmers  has  put  the 
aflair  into  the  hands  of  our  Consul  at  Canton,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  what  steps  the  Governor-General  will 
take.  Should  he  not  be  able  to  do  anything,  there  remains 
to  us  a  reference  to  our  Anib.i^.sador  at  Peking;  and, 
should  that  be  ineffectual,  it  still  remains  for  us  to  appeal, 
as  we  are  now  doing,  to  God.  We  arc  meeting  here  every 
morning  this  week,  for  an  hour,  continuing  in  pra)'Cr  and 
supplication.  Nearly  fifty  Chinese  Christians,  including 
five  of  the  refugees,  assemble.  It  Is,  in  fact,  their  mccting- 
I'ainful  and  discouraging  as  the  thing  is  for  the  present,  do 
one  seems  to  doubt  but  that  it  will  ultimately  turn  out  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel.' 

Notwithstanding  this  inauspicious  beginning,  the  mission 
in  Fok-Io  for  the  last  fc)rty  years  has  been  steadily  progres- 
sive; and  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  fields  in  Southern  China. 

In  the  course  of  1H61  premises  suitable  for  a  chapel  were 
secured  by  Mr.  Turner,   and    public  preaching  services 
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began.  In  i^6^  the  premises  formerly  used  as  a  hospiul 
were  adopted  as  a  chapel.  Regular  services  were  carried 
on  in  both.  The  church  members  at  this  time  numbered 
twenty-six. 

The  Bishop  of  Victoria,  in  i«68,  visited  Canton,  and  drew 
a  striking  picture  of  that  busy  centre  of  Chinese  life  in  its 
relation  to  Christian  missions: — ' Three  chairs,  with  four 
bearers,  waited  upon  us.  After  carryir^  us  some  little  way 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Sha-niccn,  the  residence  of 
Europeans  in  Canton,  wc  made  our  way  partly  on  foot, 
and  partly  in  our  chairs,  first  to  Kam-lec-fow,  in  Canton 
West,  where  the  I.ondon  Society's  missicmarics  have  their 
hospital,  preaching  hall,  chapel,  and  also  in  their  charge 
the  IJcp6t  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societ>'.  Two 
or  three  little  incidents  by  the  way  may  be  noted.  Wc 
p.o.'tflcd  a  crowd  of  men  and  boys  apparently  in  deep  specu- 
lation at  an  oi-ange-stall.  Kricnds  were  buying  and  eating 
oranges,  and  the  crowd  around  were  gambling  on  the 
number  of  pips  each  orange  contained !  A  little  further 
on,  and  a  man  was  chopping  wood,  and  another  crowd  of 
gamblers  were  betting  as  to  the  effect  of  each  stroke  of  the 
hatchet!  The  spirit  of  gambling  seems,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  the  authorities,  to  have  taken  too  firm  a  hold 
on  the  Chinese  mind  to  be  easily  repressed,  and  it  is 
manifested  in  the  smallest  ever>'day  transactions.  With 
gambliug,  superstitious  observances  abound.  I  noticed 
the  irregular  appearance  of  the  buildings.  No  two  houses 
were  built  tngcthcr,  or  in  a  straight  line;  it  would  have 
been  unlucky  so  to  do.  At  every  turning,  in  some  places 
at  every  door,  the  god  of  wealth,  with  ingots  of  gold  in  hb 
hand,  was  to  be  seen  with  tncense-sticks  burning  before  him 
on  the  family  altar  in  propitiation  of  the  idol.  The  streets 
are  full  of  idol.-;,  at  the  doors  or  stationed  over  an  altar 
erected  in  the  shop.  As  of  Athens,  so  of  Canton,  in  all 
things  they  were  too  superstitious,  nor  could  I  add  "Him 
whom  they  iguorantly  worshipped  declare  I  unto  you": 
for  the  Chinese  cannot  be  said  in  any  sense  to  worship  the 
true  God  at  all. 
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'  At  length  wc  reached  the  residence  of  the  missionaries 
of  the  London  Society,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eilc!.  gave  mc  a  very  kind  and  cordial 
welcome.  The  miAsionarici  seemed  in  good  health  and 
full  of  work.  Their  residence  i<i  just  such  as  is  consistent 
with  their  vocation.  No  one  could  accuse  them  of  luxury ; 
and  at  the  same  lime  (  was  glad  to  sec  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  their  abodes ;  for,  if  in  foreign  lands  our 
missionaries  are  to  keep  their  health  and  do  their  work, 
a  healthy,  comfortable  home  would  be  a  necessity.  At  the 
London  Mission  Ho.'»pital  many  poor  sick  Chinese  had 
already  assembled,  and  the  native  medical  officers  were  m 
full  employ  ministering  to  their  necessities.  Kach  patient, 
on  arriving  and  departing,  visited  a  large  hall  adjoining  the 
dispensary,  where  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  being  read  by 
a  native  ChristiatL  He  was  addressing  his  hearers,  from 
twcniy-fivc  to  fifty  in  number,  on  the  "leaves  of  the  tree" 
which  are  "  for  the  healing  of  the  nations."  By  this  most 
legitimate  means,  a  lai^  dissemination  of  Gospel  truth 
must  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  t  was  a.<isured 
that  the  hospital  has  given  the  missionaries  an  effectual 
ciUnmcc  among  the  people,  and  has   on   some  occasions 

Pbecn  the  cause  of  their  deliverance  from  impending  danger, 
when  the  popular  feeling  against  Europeans  might  have  led 
to  serious  rcsnlti.  The  chapel,  where  the  native  Church 
a$scmbled.  which,  with  a  convenient  gallery,  might  hold 
150  persons,  and  which  the  native  population  entirely  filled 
occaoionally.  appeared  suited  for  its  purpose,  especially  on 
account  of  its  situation  ;  for  whilst  on  fme  side  there  is  an 
entrance  from  the  hospital,  on  the  other  the  entrance  was 
from  the  crowdeti  street,  up  and  down  which  the  Chincw 
xwarmed,  so  that  when  (he  doors  were  open  for  preaching 
I       10  the  heathen,  there  can  be  no  diflfiailty  in  filling  the 

•  chapel  with  listeners  in  a  very  short  space  of  time' 
The  districts  worketl  from  Canton,  as  a  centre,  are  l'ok-k» 
(already  referred  to.  which  was  superintended  by  Dr.  Eitcl 
from  Canton,  1865  to  1M70,  and  from  Hong  Kong,  1870  to 
1S79.     He  was  succeeded  in  18K0  by  Mr.  Eichler,  who 
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laboured  there  until  1889),  Fatshan,  and  Tsung  Fa.  Mr. 
Thompson's  report  upon  these  districts  was  sati^Tactory:— 
'  In  addtlion  to  the  cit>'  work,  tlic  Canton  missioo  hu 
charge  of  two  extensive  districts,  and  also  of  the  church  at 
Fatshan,  which  has  hitherto  been  maintained  largely  by  the 
contributions  of  Christians  in  Honu  Kong.  The  district 
which  Mr.  Hichtcr  has  under  his  especial  care  is  situated  oa 
the  east  river,  and  work  is  carried  on  among  the  Makka 
population  of  an  extensive  region  100  to  150  miles  from 
Canton  by  water.  It  was  niy  privilege  to  visit  the  city  of 
Pok-lo,  and  other  stations  connected  with  thi^t  mission, 
during  a  rapid  hut  deeply  interesting  trip,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Eichler  and  Mr.  Fcarcc.  The  labour?;  of  Dr.  Eitd, 
who  was  Mr.  KIchlcr's  predecessor  in  this  mission,  have 
resulted  in  the  provision  of  places  of  worship  cmiiKnlly 
suited  for  the  requirements  of  the  people  who  have  to  use 
them.  Attached  to  each  is  accommodation  of  a  simple  but 
sufficient  kind  for  the  missionary  on  his  periodical  visits, 
and  native  workers  carry  on  the  staled  services.  The  interest 
exhibited  by  the  simple  country  people  in  some  of  the 
villages  is  remarkably  great  and  encour.-^ing-  This  work 
has  prospered  under  the  faithful,  Cfirnest  labours  of  Mr. 
Eichler,  and  the  mission  among  the  Hakkas  bids  fair  to 
yield  in  due  time  large  results  of  good.  The  one  great 
difficulty  in  working  the  mission  is  its  distance  from 
Canton,  and  tlic  necessity,  under  present  circumstances,  for 
the  missionary  to  reside  in  that  city.  Mr.  Eichler  has  been 
in  tlie  habit  of  visiting  his  district  once  in  three  months, 
spending  three  or  four  weeks  amongst  the  people  on  each 
visit,  and  devoting  the  rest  of  his  time  to  work  in  Canton, 
especially  among  the  Hakka  population.  At  present  Mr. 
Eichler  makes  his  way  to  Pok-ln  by  native  passenger  boat— 
a  mode  of  conveyance  as  unsuitable  as  can  well  be 
imagined,  not  only  for  the  comfort  and  privacy,  but  even 
for  the  decent  accommodation  of  the  Eurojx'an  missionary. 
The  other  rural  mission,  situated  in  the  Tsung  Fa  district. 
is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Pcarcc,  who  also  superintends 
the  general  work  of  the  mission  in  Canton  itself.    This 
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district  is  not  quite  so  far  fc 
Mr.  Eichler  works.  Here  als 
pojiuiation  is  of  such  a  kind  a 

SUCCCtiL' 

The  growth  of  these  deeply  interesting  native  Christian 
communities  in  Southern  China  is  Etcady.  if  slow.  Mr. 
Pearcc,  in  1895,  placed  on  record  his  experience  on  this 
point  :— 

'When  the  first  small  communities  of  native  converts 
were  oi^raniscd  the  antagonistic  attitude  of  the  old  religions 
was  not  fitlly  understood,  the  close  relationship  that  exists 
between  the  national  religions  and  the  national  life  was  not 
realized.  It  seemed  that  if  converts  "held  forth  the  Word 
of  Life,"  if  they  "knew  and  published  the  grace  of  our 
I-ord  Jesu.^  Chri.'rt  "  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel  would  be 
easy  and  rapid.  The  history  of  our  diurchcs  has  shown 
that  Chri.<uians  may  be  faithful,  zealous,  and  patient, 
"adorning  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour,"  with  little 
visible  and  immediate  result  in  winning  over  the  heathen. 
The  cau.se  is  to  be  founil  in  the  severe  demand  which 
Christianity  makes  on  its  followers.  To  become  a  Convert  is 
not  merely  to  abandon  one  religion  for  another.  Ancestral 
worship  and  the  reverencing  of  certain  deities  according  to 
the  prescribed  ceremonies  are  practices  which  have  grown 
up  with  the  life  of  the  people  that  they  influence,  and  in 
a  large  measure  control  all  its  forms.  Let  it  be  once 
admitted  that  native  Christianity  is  seeking  to  build  up 
native  life  on  new  foundations,  and  an  explanation  of  much 
that  appears  discouraging  will  become  apparent. 

'  In  the  stronger  missions  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
from  year  to  year  in  the  number  of  native  Christian 
communities.  These  spring  up  in  distant  cities,  market 
towns,  and  remote  villages  and  hamlets ;  each  Christian 
out-station  helps  to  create  a  new  atmosphere,  extending  in 
some  places  far  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  church 
or  school  buildings  where  the  mis^onaries  preach  and 
teach.  It  would  be  possible  to  adduce  many  single 
instances  and  illustrations  to  show  that  the  multiplying  of 
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small  churches  under  village  leaders  is  doing  much  to  irec 
Christianily  froiii  the  reproach  of  being  a  foreign  religion 
unsuited  to  ihc  people  of  China.  The  "Gospel  of  the 
Life"  has  licgun  to  take  on  forms  native  and  naturaL 
There  is  urgent  need  for  teachers,  foreign  and  native,  to 
care  for  and  huild  up  these  churches,  still  weak  and  few  ia 
number  compared  with  the  iion>Christian  masses — mere 
points  of  light  in  a  world  of  darkness. 

'Taking  our  own  churches  in  Canton,  Fatshan.TsungTa? 
and  Foklo  as  rcprcscnlative,  I  would  venture  to  urge  that 
means  be  adopted  to  improve  their  position  and  outlook: — 

'{a)  A  comprehensive,  though  not  necessarily  costly, 
scheme  of  education  should  be  made  an  integral  part  of  our 
South  China  mission. 

'  {6)  Toward  the  adult  converts  of  both  sexes  the  duty  of 
the  missionaiy  and  his  native  helpers  is  summed  up  in  the 
Divine  injunction,  "Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded."  Not  until  more  stress  is 
laid  on  the  words  which  precede  and  follow  the  command 
to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Moly  Ghost,  arc  wc  justified  in  looking  for  a  stroi^ 
and  vigorous  church  life.  Many  imperfections  which  are 
a  grief  of  mind  to  pastors  and  elders,  and  a  source  of  weak- 
ness to  the  churches,  have  thdr  root  in  ignorance  of  God's 
law  and  its  requirements.  Varied  as  are  the  needs  of  our 
churches,  their  one  particular  need  is  Christian  instructJoa 
and  edification  V 

The  last  Decennial  Report,  iSyo,  thus  sums  up  the 
accomplished  in  Canton  : — 

•  Canton  is  the  oldest  station  of  the  Society  in  China,  and 
it  is  in  many  respects  the  most  backward-  This  is  not  due 
to  any  lack  of  zeal  or  ability  on  the  part  of  the  Mission- 
aries who  have  been  connected  with  the  station.  The  field 
in  Canton  city  is  an  exceptionally  hard  one.  The  country 
work  is  spread  over  a  ver)-  widely  extended  area,  conse- 
quently exceptional  effort  is  needed  to  produce  any  impres- 
sion. Canton  needs  more  men,  and  more  labour,  and  more 
'  Fmrniitn'  H't^  Ctmn-itlitn  Ktfnt,  p.  t6\. 
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faith  than  most  missioii>liclds,if  any  result  is  to  be  attained. 
Yet  the  pressing  demands  uf  other  fields  upon  the  Society's 
limited  resources  have  prevented  adequate  provision  being 
niade  for  this  difficult  centre. 

'  In  1880  the  Kcv.  T.  \V.  Pearce  was  associated  with  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Edge,  but  Mr.  Edge  was  removed  to  Hong 
Kong  in  1881,  In  the  .tame  year  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Eichlcr 
was  appointed  with  special  reference  to  the  H.akka  people 
of  the  I'ok-lo  district.  A(lcr  some  years  of  the  most 
devoted  labour  Mr.  Hichler's  hcahh  Tailed,  and  he  returned 
to  Europe  early  in  1K89,  leaving  Mr.  Fcai'cc  alone.  Under 
»uch  conditions  it  has  not  been  po.<isibIc  to  attempt  any 
new  form  of  effort,  or  any  forward  inovemcnt  of  aggressive 
work. 

*  In  Canton  city  the  efforts  of  the  Mission  have  been 
entirely  conlined  to  evangelistic  preaching,  it  being  im- 
possible  to  maintain  schools,  and  medical  mission-work 
not  having  been  attempted,  as  the  American  I'rcsbylcrian 
Church  maintains  a  large  hospital  there.  Two  preaching 
hails  have  been  maintained  by  the  Minion — one  at  Sha-KJ. 
the  other  (until  t  HH^)  in  the  Eighth  Ward  of  the  city.  The 
further  use  of  the  premises  being  ilcnicd  to  the  Mission  by 
the  owner  after  th.it  time,  another  place  was  found,  after 
much  trouble,  at  Ho-nam,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  The  introduction  of  Christian  teaching  at  this  place 
was  at  first  violently  opposed  b)'  the  neighbours,  but  the 
initial  opposition  having  been  overcome,  it  is  now  well 
frequented,  and  is  the  scene  of  much  interesting  work. 

'  There  is  a  large  and  important  opening  for  female  mis- 
sion-work in  Canton  city.  Hitherto  it  has  been  exceedingly 
difilicult  to  obtain  suitable  Bible-women ;  and  the  tack  of 
any  place  in  which  women  can  assemble  with  the  privacy 
rect^nizcd  as  becoming  by  Cantonese  social  habits  is  a 
serious  practical  drawback  to  any  ministry  among  them, 
women  attending  a  public  service  in  which  men  take  part 
being  exposed  to  the  risk  of  serious  insult.  In  consequence 
of  the  strong  anli-forcign  feeling,  and  the  bitter  prejudices 
of  Ihe  people,  progress  has  been  very  slow.    The  present 
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membership  of  the  church  is  only  forty,  and  the  baptisms 
have  not  averaged  three  a  year  during  the  past  decade. 

'The  out-stations  of  the  Canton  Mission,  which  arc  Urge 
and  important,  have  had  a  very  checkered  history,  mainly 
from  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  adequate  and  regular 
work,  in  consequence  of  the  smallncsx  of  the  Mission  sta/E 
The  distnct  of  Foklo  has  been,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
disappointing,  though  here  Mr.  Kichler  has  laboured  with 
exceptional  ical  and  singlc-heartcdnest  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  that  the  Mission  was  under  his  care  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  reside  in  the  district  for  more  than  two  or  three 
weeks  at  a  time,  because  there  was  no  accommodation  of 
any  kind  for  the  Missionary,  the  villages  being  so  small  and 
poor  that  even  the  ordinary  native  inn  was  not  available- 
Consequently,  supervision  of  the  work  had  to  be  carried  on 
by  periodical  journeys  from  Canton  in  the  ordinary  passage- 
boat-  There  seems  to  be  so  much  of  the  influence  of  dan- 
ship  among  the«d  Chinese  villagers,  and  so  many  disputes 
are  rife  among  them  tn  consequence  of  it.  that,  without  the 
constant  presence  of  an  earnest  and  wise  worker,  who  has 
no  direct  connection  with  their  local  affairs,  church  life 
speedily  becomes  very  unsatisfactory, 

'ThcFatshan  Mission,  situated  in  a  large  and  enterprising 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  community  a  few  miles  from 
Canton,  has  also  jMsaed  through  marked  and  trying  changes, 
but  the  Church  is  emerging  from  its  trials  with  increased 
sticiigth  and  hopefulness.  Ten  years  ago  the  pastor  was 
maintained  by  the  contributions  of  native  Christians  in 
Hong  Kong.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  will  and  uasalis* 
factory  character,  having  influential  family  connections  in 
tlie  place.  Under  his  guidance  the  church  was  beir^ 
converted  into  a  guild,  "the  members  of  which  worshipped 
on  Sundays  and  observed  the  ceremonial,  whilst  retaining 
practices  partly  heathen,  and  a  spirit  almost  entirely  so." 
Tlie  Hong  Kong  Church,  learning  of  these  abuses,  withdrew 
its  support  and  recalled  the  pastor.  The  church  then 
became  an  out-station  of  the  Canton  Mission.    In  1884. 
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Inring  the  excitement  of  the  populace  in  conncquencc 
if  the  Frcncli  war,  the  chape!  was,  for  a  second  time, 
partially  destroyed,  having  been  previously  wrecked  by 
a  mob  in  1870.  It  was  two  years  before  the  Government 
^vc  compcDsation  to  the  Christiatut.  but  in  1887  the  place 
was  reopened.  Judged  by  the  statistics  of  membership, 
il  might  appear  that  there  had  been  no  progress  during 
ihc  teii  years  A*  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  progress 
has  been  very  real.  The  thurch,  formerly  rent  by  faction, 
lad  containing  a  lai^e  number  of  persons  who  were  only 
nominally  Christians,  is  how  united  earnest  and  active  in 
Christian  service,  ami  the  old  leaven  of  mischief  seems  to 
be  cast  out.  "Ten  years  J^,"  writes  Mr.  Pearce,  "the 
people  in  Fatshan  were  notoriously  hostile  to  foreigners. 
On  our  first  visit  to  the  pbce  in  iKHo,  Mr.  Kdge  and  f  were 
stoned  in  one  of  the  best  and  busiest  streets.  To-day,  the 
constant  presence  of  foreigners,  the  hospital  work  of  the 
Weslcyans,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  their  chapels 
and  our  otvn  have  done  much  to  enlighten  the  people  and 
allay  opposition."  The  town  of  Fatshan  is  one  of  such 
size  and  importance,  and  there  is  so  large  a  field  of  work 
io  and  around  it.  that,  did  funds  permit,  it  ought  to  be 
made  the  seat  of  an  independent  European  mission. 

'The  Tsung-Ka  Mission  has  been  the  most  encouraging 
rt  of  the  Canton  work  during  the  past  ten  years.  In 
880  there  were  two  small,  badly  situated,  mutl-biiilt 
pels  at  Tai-ping-Cheung  and  at  Kai-Hau,  fifteen  miles 
ler  uptherivcr.  In  i8J*,j  a  new  and  commodious  place 
of  worship  W.1S  built  atKaJ-Hau  ;  and  in  1 886  the  Christrang 
at  Tsoh-Tsun,  twelve  miles  from  Kai-Ilau.  built  themselves 
a  place,  which  is  by  far  the  finest  house  in  the  village 
with  the  exception  of  the  residence  of  the  landowner. 
"  There  is  now  at  Tsoh-Tsun  a  little  self-supporting  church, 
managing  its  own  affairs  under  an  unpitid  leader,  who 
receives  coimsel  from  the  missionary."  In  188H  a  third 
meeting-house  was  opened  at  Wang- Kong- IJng,  which  is 
a  most  promising  centre  in  the  mid.*it  of  3  broad  plain 
crowded  with  villages  and  hamlets.  "  Forty-five  converts 
:i.  I  i 
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were  baptized  in  Tsung-Fa  dunng  the  ten  years.  There 
are  now  tliirty  receiving  tlic  Sacrament  m  the  district.  If 
ntin-rcsidfnt  chiirth  members,  who  return  from  time  to 
time,  be  reckoned,  the  number  on  the  church-roU  is  nearly 
fifty.  As  with  all  poor  di.ttrict»  in  Uiifl  part  of  China,  ilie 
more  intelligent  anil  enterprising  people  tend  to  gravitate 
to%vard»  the  towns  and  to  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore."' 

In  1894  the  Canton  Mission  was  greatly  strengthened, 
the  suif  consisting  of  H.  R.  Wells,  W.  J.  Morris,  H.  J. 
Stevens,  Miss  Wells,  and  Miss  Rowc.  who  had  removed 
from  Hong  Kong  to  Poklo  to  superintend  work  there 
among  the  women. 


3,  Amov.  The  island  of  Amoy  is  on  the  southern  coast 
of  China,  about  three  hundred  miles  to  ihc  north-casi  of 
Hong-Kong.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  and 
is  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  very  extensive  bay. 
Seaward,  it  is  protected  by  a  chain  of  islands,  the  largest] 
and  most  important  of  which  is  about  the  si/e  of  Amoy. 
and  is  called  Quemoy,  or  "The  Golden  Gate."  This  acts 
as  a  natural  breakwater,  and  prevenLt  the  heavy  seas  that 
arc  raised  by  storms  and  typhoons  from  rolling  into  the 
bay  and  injuring  the  shipping  lh,it  lies  anchored  there.  On 
the  south  the  bay  is  bounded  by  a  low  range  of  mountains, 
from  the  midst  of  which  rises  abruptly  Lam-tai-bu,  the 
■  Great  Soutlicrn  Warrior.'  This  is  the  most  beautiful 
sight  in  the  whole  of  the  landscape,  for  there  is  a  never- 
ending  charm  in  its  moods,  as  seen  in  storm  or  sunshine ', 

The  citj'  of  Amoy  is  a  walled  town  of  the  third  degree 
ID  rank.  As  compared  with  the  great  cities  of  the  empire, 
such  as  Canton,  Suchow,  or  llangchow,  it  is  a  very  small 
and  insignificant  place.  It  is  a  dull,  scmi-rcspectable  town, 
and  all  the  business  and  life  and  energy  that  the  Chinese 
arc  capable  of  are  concentrated  in  the  immense  suburbs 
that  have  absorbed  ncfirly  ail  the  wealth  and  trade  of  the 
port.      These  arc  very  finely  and  picturesquely  situated. 

'  The  ftnthor  U  1ai|rcl]-  Indrblcd  In  [hit  KCliuu  [0  Mr.  MaeB^iMw'*  Cimf  j 
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They  stretch  along  the  shore  of  the  beautiful  bay,  which  is 
lighted  up  daily  with  almost  perpetual  sunlight. 

The  men  of  Amoy  and  of  the  region  around  are  3  bold, 
indcpeodcnt  race,  %'ery  vifjoroiis  both  mentally  and  physi- 
cally. They  have  a  repuUtion  which  extends  far  beyond 
their  own  country,  for  their  poverty  has  compelled  large 
numbers  to  emigrate  to  other  countries,  to  endeavour  to 
6nd  a  subsistence  that  they  cnnnot  get  in  their  own  Und. 
They  are  liruiufNt  and  rough  in  their  niiinncrs,  very  »)ften 
to  rudcn<Ks.  They  S|)cak  out  their  minds  with  great 
freedom,  and,  to  one  who  ia  not  accustomed  to  their 
manners.  olTenslvely.  They  are  without  that  polish  and 
suavity  that  ihcir  countr)mien  in  other  parts  of  China  have 
to  j>erfection.  This  of  course  refers  to  the  common 
people.  The  educated  classes  are  more  refined,  and  there- 
fore more  ciirefu]  as  to  their  manner  of  expressing 
thetnselves.  The  island  and  town  belong  to  the  province 
of  Fukien,  and  the  dialect  spoken  is  peculiar,  widely  differ- 
ing  both  from  Cantonese  and  from  M.ind.irin. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  first  occupied  Amoy  in 
the  year  18^4.  Mr.  John  Stronach,  accompanied  by  an 
assbtant,  Mr.  William  Young,  removed  from  Singapore, 
where  he  had  been  labouring  for  some  years,  and  took  up 
his  residcrvce  in  Amoy.  In  1K46  he  was  joined  by  his 
brother.  Mr.  Alexander  Stronach.  and  for  many  years 
tbcH:  brothers  were  most  successful  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  in  Amoy  and  the  region  around. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  Mr.  Stronach  succeeded  in  renting 
a  large  building  for  religious  services  in  one  of  the  busiest 
and  most  crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  town.  It  was 
situated  in  Sack  Street,  so  named  because  it  was  famous 
for  the  manufacture  aud  sale  of  sacks.  This  street  was 
narrow  and  dirty,  and  in  wet  weather  very  unsavoury,  and 
yet  it  was  most  admirably  suited  in  those  early  days  for 
the  preachir^  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  a  most  important 
thoroughfare.  From  early  dawn  till  late  at  night  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  people  passed  with  never-ending  tread  in 
it,  for.  though  a  short  street,  it  was  a  main  artery,  which 
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connected  some  very  large  ones  in  difTcrent  directions 
around  it.  and  to  gel  directly  to  thcni,  this  had  to  be 
used. 

No  sooner  were  the  tloors  of  the  building  opened  than 
it  was  thronged  with  hcarcr<),  that  crowded  round  the 
preacher,  and  listened  as  long  as  he  had  strength  to  go 
on.  The  congregation  never  failed  with  such  an  incessant 
.stream  outside  upon  which  to  draw.  The  wondciful  fact 
that  an  Knglishman  was  addressing  the  people  in  thctr  own 
language  proved  irrcsLitibly  attractive  to  all  cLissea,  .'\fter 
more  than  forty  years  this  charm  is  still  powerful  in  China 
for  the  missionary  can  always  command  an  audience 
whenever  he  stands  up  to  preach  the  Gospel.  But  it  was 
not  simply  curiosity  that  drew  the  crowds  around  the  first 
preachers.  The  people  were  mightily  stirred  by  the  new 
method  they  adopted  la  make  their  Gospel  known.  It 
lias  one  ihcy  had  never  seen  before.  The  religious  sects 
in  China  do  not  preach  their  doctrines  promiscuously  to 
the  masses.  Thcj-  have  no  regular  ser\'iccs  which  their 
adherent-  attend,  and  no  class  of  men  set  apart  to  preach 
the  peculiar  tcmetx  of  their  faith.  Neither  the  Confucian 
scholars  nor  the  heathen  priests  ever  dream  of  addnstMi^ 
popular  assemblies  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  men  to 
become  believers  in  their  .systems.  The  only  class  of 
people  to  whom  the  missionaries  could  be  likened  were  the 
public  story-tellers,  that  are  found  in  every  town  through- 
out the  empire.  At  first,  and  indeed  for  many  years 
afterwards,  the  popular  name  for  the  missionaries  waa 
'story-tellers,'  or  more  literally,  'tellers  of  ancient  things." 
These  story-tclleis  gain  their  living  by  reading  romances 
and  historical  novels  in  public. 

The  broUicrs  in  1X44  reported  the  successful  beginning 
of  the  enterprise.  The  congregation  in  the  chajK-l  often 
numbered  150,  and  their  visitors  were  always  willing  to 
converse  on  religious  themes,  and  to  receive  gladly  the  tracts 
which  were  given  to  them.  But  four  years  pa.s-ied  away, 
and  still  no  impre»>ion  seemed  to  have  been  made  upon 
the  large  numbers  that  had  listened  to  the  preaching  of 
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the  Gospel  during  that  time.  Crowds  had  come  and 
crouda  had  gone,  but  all  appeared  utterly  untouched- 
The  year  1848  was  notable  in  the  history  of  the  Ainoy 
Mission,  for  in  it  the  missionaries  had  the  unspeakable 
pleasure  of  baptizing  two  men,  a  father  and  his  son.  the 
former  being  over  sixty  years  of  age.  They  were  artificial 
flower-makers  by  trade,  a  branch  of  industry  for  which 
Amoy  is  famous.  Mr.  Stronach  sent  home  joyfully  the 
story  of  this  hopeful  beginning  : — 

*  Go-t'o.havingcastoff  idolatry,  given  up  worldly  business 
on  the  Lord's  day,  and  proved  himself  a  serious  inquirer 
after  the  way  of  holiness  and  peace,  luis  since  become  con- 
firmed in  the  faith  of  Chri.st,  and  come  forward  to  devote 
himself  to  the  Saviour  as  HU  gratefully  adoring  disciple. 
His  son,  too.  ha.-c  alM>  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  con- 
version, and  til.  I  trust,  a  humble,  yet  ardent,  follower  of 
the  I^rd  Je^us.  They  cast  their  idols  as  u.sele»s  lumber 
00  tlie  roof  of  their  dwelling-house,  and  afterwards,  on  my 
asking  for  them,  they  chccrfullj-  gave  them  up  to  me. 
These  two  ill-looking,  worthless  images  were  once  held  in 
great  veneration  by  Go~t'o  and  his  family,  who  used  to 
present  o/Tering.-*  and  prayers  to  them,  and  whose  wrath 
they  greatly  fciircd.  But  now  every  member  of  the  family 
has  entirely  ceased  from  idol-Nvorship.  Both  the  father  and 
the  son  give  us  entire  and  uniform  satisfaction,  by  the 
evident  sincerity  of  their  endeavours  to  serve  and  to  glorify 
our  Lord  ami  Saviour :  both  in  their  speech  and  by  their 
lives,  they  aim  to  commend  His  -'great  salvation  "  to  their 
fellow  countr)-mcn  in  Amoy.' 

In  a  subsequent  communication  Mr  Stronach  records  an 
additional  triumph  of  redeeming  grace: — 

'  lo  the  month  of  March  List,  a  .soldier  in  the  Chinese 
anoy,  nameil  Sok-tai,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
rite  of  baptism,  stating  his  full  conviction  that  the  Gospel 
which  we  preached  was,  indeed,  divine ;  and  expressing  the 
ho|)C  that,  when  he  sliould  become  more  enlightened  and 
confirmed  in  the  faith,  we  might  baptize  him.  He  continued 
to  attend  earnestly  to  our  preaching,  and  \va«  veiy  often 
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with  us  at  our  houses  for  private  religious  conversation. 
He  became  more  and  more  fei'vcnl  in  his  denrc  to  be 
admitted  to  the  church  by  baptism,  and  to  '  walk  in  all 
the  ordinances  and  commandments  of  the  Lord."  After 
advising  together,  and  also  consulting  the  Chinese  members 
of  the  church — all  who  know  him  testifying  to  his  irrc- 
pro.ichablc  moral  conduct — we  felt  satisfied  that  he  was 
truly  devoted  in  heart  to  the  Redeemer,  and  that  he  ought 
to  be  received  into  our  Christian  fellowship. 

'  Sok-tai,  on  account  of  his  having,  fully  a  year  ago,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  brave  conduct  during  a  content 
with  pirates,  in  which  he  lost  the  use  of  his  left  eye,  is  now 
ranked  among  tlic  men  who.  for  merit,  arc  entitled  to 
future  promotion  as  commissioned  officers,  and  who  arc 
honoured  to  wear  caps  surmounted  by  a  gold  button.  He 
is  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  tall,  and  strongly  built, 
yet  he  is  distinguished  by  much  simplicity  and  mildness 
of  demeanour,  and  is  a  diligent  student  of  the  Word 
of  God. 

'Since  his  baptism,  the  new  convert  has  become  the 
subject  of  persecution  and  reproach  before  his  whole 
regiment-  One  of  his  relations  is  a  mandarin,  now  acting 
as  secretary  to  the  colonel  of  his  regiment,  who  is  exceed- 
ingly angry  with  him  for  professing  himself  a  Christian ; 
and  who.  after  seeing  all  his  "  strong  reasons "  proved 
futile,  became  so  enraged  that  he  publicly  reviled  him  in 
the  fiercest  manner.  This  caused  many  others  to  mock 
and  shun  htm,  as  an  apostate  from  the  religion  of  his 
country,  and  a  follower  of  the  religion  of  foreigners.  Sok- 
tai  sustains  the  trial  nobly,  and  assures  us  that  he  is  more 
and  more  deeply  resolved,  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  to 
continue  faithful  unto  death,  Some  of  his  companions 
have  told  him  that  he  may  now  give  up  all  hope  of  being 
made  a  commissioned  officer.  To  them  he  replied,  that 
"  promotion  conieth  from  the  Lord  " :  but  that  he  was  not 
much  concerned  though  he  should  not  be  promoted  at 
all.  To  those  who  revile  and  abuse  him,  be  "  answers  not 
a  word.*" 
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As  the  years  went  by,  they  were  not  truirked  by  any  very 
great  success.  Preaching  was  carried  on  vcr>'  regularly. 
Mr.  StFonach  made  it  a  daily  practice  to  preach  in  the 
-•streets,  and  in  front  of  the  great  temples,  and  in  prominent 
places  of  the  town.  As  he  u-as  a  thorough  Chinese  scholar 
and  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  books  of  Con- 
fuciu»,  the  scholars  who  came  to  discuss  with  him  were 
constantly  foiled  by  weapons  supplied  from  their  great 
sage's  writings,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  were  told  of 
truths  dial  he  hjid  never  revealed  to  them.  Christiaa 
ideas  thus  became  more  familiar  to  the  people,  who  were 
gradually  getting  accustomed  to  the  thought  that  a  greater 
Name  than  any  of  their  most  famous  sages  was  being 
taught  them  by  these  foreign  teachers.  At  last  the  year 
'855  arrived,  a  famous  one  in  the  history  of  the  mission, 
for  in  it  no  fewer  than  scvcnty-scvcn  persons  were  received 
into  the  Church  by  baptism,  whilst  a  considerable  number 
in  addition  came  under  religious  instruction,  and  professed 
themselves  desirous  of  becoming  ChristLins.  A  second 
chapel  was  opened  in  Amoy  that  year,  and  the  total 
number  of  church  members  was  1  xo. 

From  this  year  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  that 
marx'cllous  work  that  has  not  unly  made  its  influence  felt 
in  Amoy,  but  which  ha«  also  spread  far  away  into  the 
interior,  and  demonstrated  its  divine  power  in  the  formation 
of  churches,  many  of  which  arc  to-day  self-supporting. 
The  Christian  Church  consolidated  rapidly,  and  soon  began 
to  devote  its  attention  and  effort  to  the  regions  beyond. 

The  year  iWii  was  an  important  one  in  the  history  of 
the  Amoy  Mission,  for  during  it  a  house  was  obtained  in 
the  large  city  of  Chiang-Chiu.  from  which  mi^ionary  work 
could  be  carried  on.  and  where  a  church  might  be  formed 
of  such  as  believed.  The  Rev.  W.  K.  Lea  joined  the 
mission  in  i8j6,  and  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  itiner> 
ating  in  the  country  districts.  In  addition  he  carried  on 
the  work  of  a  training  institution.  Mr.  Lea  selected 
Chiaitg-Chiu  because  it  was  an  admirable  centre  from 
which  to  cany  on  new  work.     The  town  is  about  twenty- 


five  miles  from  Amoy.  and  at  that  time  was  estimated  to 
contain  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhnbitants. 
It  is  dcURhtfully  situated  in  the  nudsi  of  :i  very  exteruuve 
plain,  which  is  bounded  on  nearly  every  -tide  by  hills  and 
mountains.  Two  rivers  flow  through  the  opposite  sides  of 
it,  and  it  is  on  the  banks  of  one  of  these  that  the  city  has 
been  built.  The  plain,  for  miles  around,  is  dotted  with 
innumerable  villnges,  which  have  a  thriving,  wdl-to^ 
appearance. 

The  people  of  Chiang<Chiu  were  proud  and  haugl»t>*. 
They  were  prosperous  and  welUto-do.  The  great  plains 
around  them  produced  enough  food  for  the  city,  and  still 
Ihey  could  afTord  to  export  large  quantities  of  rice  bi 
Amoy.  They  were  proud,  too,  because  of  the  exquisite 
silks  and  satin  stub's  they  could  produce.  Their  looms 
were  famous,  and  their  designs  were  rare,  and  beautifully 
executed.  They  had  the  most  supreme  contempt  for 
foreigners,  and  showed  it  in  a  very  unpleasant  manner.  It 
was  always  unpleasant,  and  sometimes  even  risky,  to  travel 
about  the  streets  in  the  day  time.  In  certain  parts  of  the 
town,  such  as  the  city  gates,  or  the  open  spaces  in  front  of 
the  temples,  where  crowds  of  idlers  were  wont  to  asitemble, 
the  missionary  was  always  surrounded  by  a  mob,  ddighled 
at  the  idea  of  getting  some  fun  out  of  the  foreigner.  In 
tonscquciicc  of  this  haughty,  overbearing  spirit,  mission- 
work  was  carried  on  with  extreme  difficulty.  Crowds  of 
people  would  come  into  the  church,  which  was  opened 
daily  for  preaching,  simply  to  have  a  look  at  the  forcijiner, 
just  as  men  might  gather  to  sec  a  menagerie,  or  some 
strange  grotesque  sight- 
In  1H63  Mr.  Macgowan  joined  the  Amoy  Mission,  and 
has  laboured  there  ever  since,  being  now  (i)f9v)  the 
senior  missionary.  As  yeais  went  by  the  church  at 
Chiaiig-Chiu  grew  in  numbers  till  in  1H65  the  city  was 
captured  by  the  famous  Tai<ptng  rcbeK  and  utterly 
destroyed.  The  people  were  murdered  by  thousands,  the 
trees  were  cut  down,  and  large  portions  of  the  town  were 
left  desolate  and   tenantlc^s.     Fortunately  nearly  all  the 
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Christians  managed  to  cicape  to  Amoy.  After  the  city 
was  recaptured  by  the  imperial  troops,  the  inhabitants  who 
had  escaped  flocked  to  their  ruined  home*.  With  the 
indomitable  pluck  and  determination  of  the  Chinese,  they 
at  once  began  to  rebuild  their  city,  and  ere  long  streets 
sprang  up,  as  if  by  magic,  on  the  place  where  only  heaps  of 
broken  bricks  and  rubbisli  Uy-  before.  The  quarter  where 
the  mission  church  had  been  was  a  wilderness,  su  that  it 
was  difficult  to  find  even  the  site.  But  the  situation  was 
not  central,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  patient  watting,  the 
missionaries  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  a 
house  in  the  lai^e  thoroughfare  just  outside  the  cast  gate 
of  the  dty.  The  jieople  had  been  so  thoroughly  humbled 
by  the  awful  disasters  that  had  come  upon  them,  that  ihey 
were  allowed  to  take  posse<u>ion  without  amy  mole.itation 
from  any  one. 

When  work  began  afresh,  the  tone  and  temper  of  the 
people  were  entirely  tlifTcrent  from  what  ihcy  had  been 
before.  The  men  were  not  so  arrogant,  and  were  less 
unruly  in  the  public  gatherings.  Their  enthusiasm  for  their 
idols,  too,  was  greatly  diniinUhed.  In  the  time  of  their 
peril,  these  either  would  not  or  could  not  deliver  them,  and 
*o,  from  either  point  oi  view,  ihey  liad  good  cause  for  feel- 
ing somewhat  coldly  towards  them.  For  several  years  the 
mission  had  marked  success.  The  numbers  grew  90  large 
that  the  building  became  too  small  for  the  Sunday  seiviccH. 
A  piece  of  ground  was  purchased  in  a  very  prominent  part 
of  the  same  street,  and  there  a  spacious  church  was  built 
that  has  ever  since  been  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  city. 
In  the  meantime,  work  had  so  far  prospered  that  operation* 
were  extended  into  the  country  around.  A  house  was 
rented  in  a  busy  market  town  some  three  miles  away  from 
the  city,  named  '  Bridge  Head  Market."  The  chief 
attraction  of  this  place  was  that  it  was  a  large  centre  for 
busiaess.  On  the  fair  days,  which  were  frequent,  the 
farmers  from  the  villages  far  and  near,  and  buyers  from 
distant  districts,  assembled  there  for  purposes  of  trade. 
The  mission  church  was  .situated  close  to  the  busiest  part 
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of  the  fair.  Crowds  flocked  to  hear  the  Gospel  who  had 
never  heard  it  before.  I-armcra  and  farm  labourers,  with 
open  mouths,  listened  to  the  truths  that  came  to  them, 
with  38  veritable  a  revelation  as  did  any  that  was  ever 
revealed  in  ancient  times  to  the  greatest  of  Gud's  prophets. 

The  chanj^s  that  have  taken  place  during  the  forty 
years  of  missionar>'  work  in  this  region  are  perfectly  mar- 
vcllou.s.  Oil  June  ■jo.  tS^jy,  Mr.  Lea  wrote:  '  1  have  paid 
repeated  visits  to  Chiang-Chiu.  Several  attempts  liave 
been  made  at  various  times  to  introduce  the  Gospel  there, 
but  owing  to  the  oppoi^ition  both  of  mandarins  and  people, 
with  no  apparent  result  At  the  time  of  the  (local)  rebel- 
lion two  native  converts  were  preaching  in  the  city.  One 
was  beheaded,  and  the  other  made  his  escape  with  difficulty. 
Ever  since  that  time  the  visits  of  foreigners,  and  indeed  of 
native  Christians  too,  have  been  regarded  with  suspicion, 
and  identified  with  insurrectionary  movements.  I  cannot 
say  that  there  is  as  yet  more  than  a  readiness  to  hear  on 
the  part  of  the  people  generally ;  but  this,  as  contrasted 
with  the  unfriendliness  and  open  opposition  of  former  years, 
gives  much  room  for  encouragement.  1  only  regret  that 
all  efforts,  both  on  my  own  part  and  on  that  of  the  friendly 
disposed  rc»dcnts,  to  obtain  a  hou.se  for  regular  preaching 
have  as  yet  cnlircly  failed.  A  short  time  ago  a  young 
man,  who  had  been  a  student  with  a  brother  missionary  at 
Amoy,  returned  to  his  home  at  Chiang-Chiu,  and  com- 
menced meetings  in  his  own  house.  In  a  few  days  he  was 
arrested  by  an  officer,  reproved,  and  ultimately  beaten  by 
the  m<uidarin.' 

To-day  these  words  read  like  a  passage  taken  out  of 
some  ancient  history.  Christianity  is  now  an  important 
factor  in  the  place,  and  is  recognized  bolli  by  the  people 
and  the  mandarins.  To-day  there  is  the  widtst  liberty  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  the  city  and  its  large  and  influential 
suburbs,  and  men  are  free  to  become  Christians,  without 
the  serious  penalties  of  early  days.  Chiang-Chiu  is  now 
the  scat  of  a  separate  mission.  A  lai^e  hospital  has  been 
opened,  and  thousands  yearly  are  being  treated.    As  the 
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peojile  who  hJi\e  been  treated  in  it  return  to  their  homes, 
they  go  with  new  thoughts  of  Him  who  commaadcd  W'k 
disciptea  not  only  to  preach,  but  also  to  heal  the  sick  ;  and 
they  tell  the  slory  of  llim,  that  they  have  learned  in  the 
hospital,  to  friends,  whose  hearts  will  be  touched  when  they 
think  of  Him  through  the  lives  of  dear  ones  who  have  been 
restored  to  them  in  hcnitb  and  strength. 

The  year  iWr  was  also  eventful  in  the  annal.s  of  mission 
work  in  the  Amoy  region.  In  the  town  of  Amoy  itself, 
the  successes  had  been  great  hej'ond  all  expeciatJdn,  and  by 
iXAi  the  native  church  there  had  surpassed  all  others  in 
China,  the  converts  in  Anioyin  that  year  numbering  363,  and 
in  the  whole  di.iirict  »ipw;irds  of  <ioo.  The  little  church  had 
f^wn  so  rapidly,  th.it  it  was  necessary  to  build  a  second 
church  in  a  diflTcrent  part  of  the  town.  This  not  only 
suited  the  convenience  of  the  Christians  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, but  also  formed  another  centre  from  which  Christian 
work  could  be  carried  on.  This  church  was  opened  in 
iWl.  In  addition  two  mission  stations  had  been  opened 
in  villages  near  the  town,  ^nd,  .ts  we  have  seen,  the  popu- 
lous city  of  Chiang-Chiu  was  occupied,  and  regular  services 
were  being  held  there. 

And  now  another  step  forward  was  taken,  and  a  house 
w.as  -secured  in  the  large  market  town  of  Koan-Khau, 
which  lies  some  eight  or  nine  miles  to  the  west  of  Amoy. 
The  position  of  this  place  made  it  a  most  admirable  centre 
for  missionary-  work.  It  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  farming  population,  that  had  constant  communi> 
cation  with  it,  and  could  thus  be  easily  reached  by  the 
missionary. 

Mr.  Macgowan  thus  describes  this  new  departure: — 

"With  some  little  difficulty  a  hou$ewas  rented,  which  was 
soon  transformed  into  a  church-  Though  it  was  a  miser- 
able place,  we  were  very  glad  to  get  it.  The  main  room 
faced  the  street,  and  was  about  twelve  fi-et  square  Here 
we  had  our  pulpit,  and  the  benches  on  which  our  future 
hearers  were  to  sit;  immediately  above  this  was  a  room 
about  half  its  size.    This  was  reached  by  narrow  stairs,  so 
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stc^p  that  there  wa*  a  risk  to  one's  neck  every  time  one 
CHine  duwn  them;  for  having  no  banisters,  the  only  thing 
one  had  to  hold  on  to  was  a  rope  that  hung  danghng  from 
a  beam  in  the  roof.  ThiH  wax  our  slecping-rooni,  dining- 
room,  and  reception-room.  Immediately  behind  the  main 
room  was  a  Httle  dark  den  where  any  women  that  might 
be  interested  in  the  Gospel  could  sit :  for  it  was  entirely 
•apposed  to  Chinese  custom  to  have  the  men  and  women 
.lit  together  during  a  service.  Thts  room  was  lighted  by 
a  p.^s5agc  that  led  to  a  small  courtyard  where  the  kitchen 
was.  It  was  a  dismal  place,  and  in  the  hot  weather 
perfectly  stifling,  as  not  a  breath  of  air  could  by  any 
possibility  get  to  it.  The  congregation  of  some  of  our 
elegantly  appointed  churches  ia  England  would  be 
astonished  could  they  sec  the  miserable  houses  in  which 
their  brethren  and  sisters  sometimes  have  to  worsliip  God 
m  China.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  wonderful  and  romantic 
story  that  could  be  told  of  the  wretched  places  io  which 
the  Church  that  is  destined  in  the  future  to  cover  the  land 
with  beautiful  buildings  had  its  birthplace. 

'No  sooner  was  the  building  opened  for  daily  preaching 
than  the  people  began  to  crowd  in  to  listen  to  us.  Men 
wanted  to  hear  for  themselves  what  we  had  to  say.  People 
had  been  to  Anioy.  and  they  h.-ij  bruu{>ht  back  rumours 
that  the  foreigners  were  preaching  strange  doctrines,  such 
as  their  fathers  had  ncvir  lisiencd  to.  They  were  greatly 
divided  in  their  opinion  about  them.  Some  said  ihey 
were  good ;  others  declared  that  they  were  abominable, 
and  would  upset  the  whole  of  the  beliefs  in  which  they 
had  been  trained.  Now  they  could  hear  for  themselves, 
and  so  men  of  all  classes  thronged  around  the  door,  and 
filled  the  place  til!  it  was  quite  packed,  eager  to  hear  what 
was  said,  but  especially  lo  see  the  fureigner,  and  to  verify 
for  themselves  whether  he  was  human  or  not.  Young 
country  bumpkins  with  mouths  wide  open  would  sUnd 
and  gaxe.  thunderstruck  as  they  looked  for  the  first  time 
upon  the  barbarian.  His  dress  was  so  different  from  their 
own,  and  his  skin  so  fair ;  his  head,  too,  was  covered  with 
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3  confused  mass  of  hair,  so  unlike  their  own  sliAvcn  heatts 
and  queues  neatly  plaited.  And  then,  wonder  of  wonders ! 
this  St  range- looking  being  could  really  speak  in  Chinese, 
and  not  only  so,  but  actually  in  the  very  paioi.t  that  was 
spoken  by  themselves. 

'This  rc^on  proved  a  most  difficult  one  to  influence. 
There  were  two  reasons  for  this.  The  people  generally 
were  comfortably  off,  and  consequently  were  not  disposed 
to  deny  themselves  the  luxuries  and  the  vices  that  men 
indulge  in  who  have  the  means  in  China.  A  rich  village 
is  alwaj-s  more  difficult  of  access  to  the  preacher  than 
a  poor  one.  The  good  gifts  of  God.  instead  of  disposing 
men  to  worship  Him,  have  too  often  the  very  opposite 
effect.  Another  great  impediment  to  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  was  the  social  condition  of  this  region.  The 
villages  were  numerous,  and  some  of  them  contained 
several  thousands  of  people.  .As  a  general  rule,  the 
members  of  each  belonged  to  the  same  clan,  and  con- 
sequently were  more  or  less  related  to  each  other.  Ages 
ago  the  founder  of  the  clan  came  and  settled  there. 
His  descendants  have  prospered  and  multiplied,  and  they 
have  ramified  into  various  family  branches,  which  in  their 
turn  have  become  nimierous  and  powen'ul.  Questions 
that  affected  particular  individuals  or  families  only  were 
decided  by  themselves ;  but  those  that  touched  the  whole 
clan  could  not  thus  be  settled.  Not  only  the  heads  of  the 
tribes,  but  also  every  individual  member  of  llicm,  with 
true  democratic  freedom,  felt  themselves  free  to  express 
their  opinion  cither  in  praise  or  in  condemnation  of  them. 
Now  there  was  one  jKirticular  phase  of  their  religious  iifc 
in  which  the  whole  clan  was  deeply  affected,  and  that  was 
their  ancestral  worslup.  A  large  building  was  erected  in 
some  prominent  place  in  the  village,  where  the  tablets  that 
were  supposed  to  contain  the  spirits  of  their  forefathers 
were  placed.  Annually,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony, 
the  clan  assembled,  and  the  leading  men  offered  sacrifices 
10  these,  and  implored  the  dcaiJ  from  whom  they  were 
descotded  to  protect  them,  and  to  send  them  happiness 
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and  prosperity.  VVIicn  a.  man  became  a  Christiaa  he  could. 
of  course,  take  no  part  in  such  worship.  This  was  con- 
sidered monstrous  by  his  fellow  clansmen.  What!  not 
worship  the  dead  that  had  given  them  birth,  and  had 
watched  over  ihcm  for  generations,  and  had  (>uided  theni 
through  the  perils  of  ajjcs,  and  had  made  them  a  strong 
people  lo-day.  There  was  no  wronu  that  seemed  to  them 
so  heinous  as  this.  One  of  the  bitterest  terms  of  rcproacli 
that  is  still  constantly  hurled  against  the  Christinns  is  that 
they  have  renounced  their  forefathers.  This,  to  a  heathen 
Chinaman,  implies  the  very  depth  of  wickedness,  ;md  shows 
a  depravity  of  licarl  that  cvt-n  the  vilest  in  the  community 
would  indignantly  repudialc. 

'The  knowledge  of  Christianity  has  now  spread  so 
widely  in  that  region,  and  hajt  made  such  a  favourable 
impression  upon  the  people  generally,  that  men  do  not 
suflcr  as  they  used  to  do,  when  they  avow  their  determina- 
tion to  worship  God.  In  those  early  days  it  required 
a  great  deal  i>f  courage,  and  a  good  deal  of  ihe  spirit  that 
led  our  martyrs  to  the  stake,  to  dare  to  declare  in  the  face 
of  their  clan  that  henceforward  they  would  no  more  lake 
a  part  in  the  .-wrviccs  that  were  deemed  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  ihe  tiibcs. 

'  The  Gospel  had  not  been  long  preached  in  Koan-Khaii 
befoR-  several  persons  professed  their  f;iilh  in  CliHst.  One 
of  these  was  a  young  man  that  kept  a  cake  shop  in  one 
of  the  prinei]ial  streets  of  the  town.  He  was  naturally 
a  thoiij^htfiil  and  earnest  man,  and  the  exalted  truths 
of  Christianity  had  a  special  attraction  for  him.  The 
question  of  religion  was  to  him  a  most  serious  one,  and 
now  that  he  had  obtained  what  he  believed  to  be  the  true 
one,  he  was  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifices  that  might  be 
demanded  of  him  for  it.  The  time  very  speedily  came 
when  he  was  to  be  tested.  For  refusing  to  contribute  to 
the  annual  idol  festival,  he  was  so  hara.sscd  by  those 
in  authority,  and  deserted  by  his  customers,  that  he 
had  to  shut  up  his  shop  and  remove  to  Amoy.  Another 
was  a  man  who  was  destined  to  hold  a  prominent  place 
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in  the  church  afterwards,  and  to  be  the  means  of  the  con- 
ver^ioQ  of  a  lai^e  number  or  his  countrymen.  Humanly 
spcakiiig.  he  was  about  the  very  last  man  that  one  would 
have  dreamt  of  accepting  the  truth,  a*  he  had  long  been 
a  gambler,  a  thief,  and  an  idol  medium.  Parsing  the  church 
one  day.  he  was  so  influenced  by  the  truth,  that  in  process 
of  time  he  gave  up  his  position  as  a  medium,  and  became 
an  honest  and  virtuous  member  of  the  community.  He  at 
once  gave  up  hts  gambling  and  his  midnight  adventures,  as 
well  as  the  company  of  his  loose  companions,  and  began 
to  cultivate  the  few  small  fields  that  his  father  had  left 
hini.  After  a  lime,  being  a»nspiciiou*  for  his  earnestness, 
and  the  ical  with  which  he  preached  the  Gospel  to  his 
countr>-mcn,  he  was  taken  into  the  training  institution. 
and  for  many  years  he  was  an  cnei^ctic  and  successful 
preacher  of  the  GosfMl. 

*  As  the  church  b<^an  to  grow  in  numbers,  work  was 
commenced  in  some  of  the  large  villages  and  market  towns 
in  the  district.  These  had  been  for  j'ear.i  visited  by  all 
kinds  of  mission  agencies.  Missionaries  had  itinerated 
from  village  to  village;  native  preachers  had  expounded 
Christianity,  and  shown  from  their  own  experience  the 
blessings  it  brings  to  men  ;  and  Bible  col]K>rtcurs  had  sold 
the  word  of  God  in  every  village  and  liamlct.  and  had 
explained  the  wonderful  revelation  it  contained  of  Gotl's 
love  for  the  world.  Ik-«idcs  alt  these,  the  Christians  in 
their  own  homes,  and  amongst  their  neighbours,  had  by 
a  purer  life,  and  by  the  explanation  of  the  ciusc  of  the  mar* 
veilou.t  tr.-insrormation  that  had  often  taken  place  in  them- 
selves, been  doing  a  work  that  was  in  some  respects  even 
more  effective  than  that  of  any  of  the  above.  The  places 
scleetctl  for  the  new  work,  like  Koan-Khau,  were  either 
market  towns  or  lai^  vill^es,  and  in  a  similar  dq^rcc 
centres  that  attracted  to  tlicm  the  surrounding  population. 
Ily  occupying  such  places  the  missionaries  could  reach 
Itu^  numbers  without  the  neccssitj-ofvisiting  every  village 
and  hamlet  in  the  district.  In  this  way  their  influence  was 
far-rcachii^.  and  in  course  of  time  men  and  women,  who 
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recogniied  in  the  Go»])c)  a  Divine  incss^^^  to  themselves, 
gathered  round  them,  and  :>iiial]  churches  were  founded 
that  have  grown  in  prosperity,  and  that  are  lo-day  self- 
supporting.  Besides  the  origin^il  church  in  Koan-Khau, 
there  were  in  iKg^  five  others  scattered  throughout  thi^ 
district,  that  for  many  years  had  paid  their  own  pastors 
and  preachers,  and  that  carried  on  their  own  church  work 
as  intelligently  as  any  of  the  old  establt&hcd  churches  in 
England.  The  missionaries  believe  that  the  Chinese  should 
support  the  Christian  religion.  They  always  make  it  a 
special  point  that  every  mission  diurch  shall  become  self- 
supporting  at  the  earliest  period  possible.  The  Chinese  are 
to  be  the  evanKclizcrs  of  China.  In  educating  thc5c  native 
churches  to  become  independent  of  foreign  aid.  missionaries 
arc  really  training  them  for  the  mighty  work  that  lies 
before  them  in  the  future. 

'  The  market  town  is  still  as  crowded  as  ever,  and  farmers 
throng  in  from  the  region  around,  and  the  great  mountains 
look  down  upon  it  ;  but  a  change  has  come  over  the  place 
since  the  first  missionaries  preached  in  its  streets.  A  thriving 
church  now  meets  there  in  a  large  commodious  building, 
whilst  scattcrctl  over  the  plain  four  others  stand  out  as 
prominent  object*  from  the  idol  temples,  as  places  where 
Christian  con<^regations  meet  on  the  Sabbath  to  n-urship 
God. 

'  In  addition  to  these,  across  the  plain  and  over  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  but  still  ill  the  same  cimnty  of  Tong-an,  or  Eastern 
Peace,  i-t  the  church  of  Tung-;i-bc,  with  its  ten  mission 
stations.  Serious  work  began  here  in  iH6rt.  At  first  there 
seemed  insuperable  diiificuities  in  the  way  of  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel.  The  people  were  fierce  and  turbulent.  Great 
clans,  that  were  constantly  fighting  with  each  nther,  held 
this  region,  and  defied  all  law.  Travellers  had  to  go  in 
companies,  and  even  then  had  to  pay  blackmail  to  avoid 
being  rubbed,  I'iratc  boats  swarmed  from  the  numerous 
bays  and  in!et.s  and  went  far  afield  lo  plunder,  for  the  fame 
of  these  men  of  Ivastern  Peace  had  gone  before  ihem,  and 
few  carc<l  to  fight  with  them.     To-day  Tung-a-be  is  the 
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largest  and  most  active  of  all  the  churches  in  our  mission. 
Most  enthusiastic  and  laborious  arc  the  mcoibcr^  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  a*  its  numerous  branch 
churches  can  attest.  The  GosjkI  has  indeed  proved  to  be 
"  tlie  [wwer  of  God  unto  salvation  "  to  many  a  soul  in  this 
r^ion,  and  failh  looks  forward  to  a  time  in  the  near  distance 
when  the  churches  shall  be  largely  increased. 

In  the  year  i  Kftfi  another  extension  of  work  began  in  an 
out-of-the-way  village,  in  the  county  of  Hui-an,  or  Gracious 
Peace,  there  lived  a  fanner  and  his  wife,  with  their  four  sons. 
Their  hou.sc  was  a  large,  capacious  one.  and  evidently  had 
been  built  in  the  days  when  the  farmer's  ancestors  were  in 
a  prosperous  condition.  Time*  had  changed, however .  and 
gaunt  poverty  stalked  about  the  home.  The  father  liad 
become  an  opium  smoker  and  gambler.  He  went  to  Amoy 
in  search  of  work,  and  while  there  was  converted.  For  this 
man,*  Mr.  Macgowan  tclts  us,  'the  Gospel  seemed  to  possess 
special  attractiun.and  he  listened  to  it  with  perfect  delight. 
Never  before  had  he  heard  truths  that  touched  his  heart  as 
those  that  Mr.  Stronach  expounded.  Me  became  a  true 
convert  to  Christianity,  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  he  began  the 
painful  process  of  curing  himself  of  opium.  After  severe 
suflTering  he  found  himself  free,  and  then,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  he  was  a  real  man.  Tlic  Gospel  had  given  him 
the  nerve  to  do  what  the  entreaties  of  his  wife,  anil  the  wan 
and  haggard  faces  of  his  children,  and  the  dread  of  ruin  had 
been  unable  to  efTcct.  In  the  course  of  time  he  was 
baptized,  and  then  there  came  to  him  that  profound 
spiritual  experience  thai  every  truly  converted  man  or 
woman  invariably  passes  through.  He  had  a  great  longing 
to  preach  this-  Gospel,  that  had  saved  him,  to  his  fellow 
men.  He  came  to  Mr,  Stronach.  and  told  him  of  his 
anxiety  to  rctuni  home  to  let  his  wife  and  children  see  the 
change  that  had  been  wrought  in  him.  Hi.*  chief  desire, 
howwcr,  was  to  tell  them  of  Chri.«.  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  to  let  the  people  of  his  own  village,  and  the 
men  of  Gracious  Peace,  he^ir  the  good  news  that  had 
gladdened   his    own    heart.     Mr.   Stronach   listened   with 
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delight,  and  at  once  gave  him  authority  to  arrange  for 
renting  a  iimtse  in  his  village,  where  Christian  services 
could  be  held,  and  promist-d  to  conic  and  preach  himself  as 
soon  as  it  would  be  wise  for  him  to  do  so. 

■  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Httlc  village,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  mountain,  produced  great  excite- 
ment far  and  wide  throughout  the  county-  Men  came 
from  every  direction  to  find  out  what  these  new  doctrines 
that  were  being  preached  meant ;  the  result  being  that 
the  Sunday  services  were  attended  by  some  that  were 
destined  in  the  future  to  become  preachers  thenisclvea,  and 
founder*  of  Christian  work  in  their  own  villages.  The 
congregation  increased  in  size,  and  in  the  course  of  a  yciir 
Mr.  .Stronach  visited  the  place,  and,  afttr  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  candidates  for  baptism,  selected  twenty,  whom 
he  baptized,  and  who  thus  constituted  the  fir>t  Christian 
Church  in  the  county  of  Gracious  Peace.  This  took  place 
on  March  17,  1867,  a  memorable  day  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  The  success  thus  far  was  remarkable.  A  year 
before  the  very  name  of  Christianity  was  unknown  ;  and 
after  Mr.  Slronach's  visit  about  forty  persons  regularly 
met  for  the  worship  of  God,  twenty  of  whom  were  man- 
ber*  of  the  new  church. 

'  This  was  not  accomplished  without  opposition-  In  pro- 
portion  as  Christianity  took  hold  upon  the  people,  was  the 
active  hatred  of  the  more  bigoted  of  the  heathen  aroused. 
But  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  was  vigorously  carried 
on  in  the  surrounding  villages,  and  excursions  were  made 
to  the  more  distant  ones,  where  some  of  the  Christians 
resided.  In  this  way  the  truth  spread,  and  converts  were 
gradually  added  to  the  church.  In  course  of  time  the 
church  was  moved  from  the  village  to  a  small  market  town 
on  the  great  road,  about  a  mile  away,  named  lah-poa.  The 
population  was  larger,  and  the  numbers  that  daily  passed 
by  the  doors  of  the  new  building  were  very  great.  For 
a  long  time  after  the  removal,  the  church  was  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  condition.  It  seemed  to  make  no  impres- 
sion on  the  place,  for  the   members  became   listless,  and 
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wanting  in  that  enthusiasm  without  which  Christianity 
fails  to  be  a  power  over  the  heathen.  But  in  recent 
years  a  remarkable  change  for  the  better  has  come  over 
the  church. 

'  In  the  year  1 870  it  was  determineid  to  take  another  step 
in  advance,  and  to  bcRin  work  in  an  entirely  new  district, 
in  a  market  town  of  great  importance  some  thirty  mile* 
from  Amoy,  up  the  North  River,  name<I  Pho-Iam-  Behind 
Pho-lam,  and  away  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
strctchcji  the  great  plain  of  Chiang-Chiu,  It  is  dolled 
with  countless  villages  and  fields  of  rice;  and  endless 
clumps  of  sugar>cane  indicate  that  the  people  of  this  highly 
favoured  region  are  prosperous  and  well-lowlo.  Pho-Iam 
was  a  great  trade  centre.  The  teas  that  were  then  sent 
from  Amoy  to  America  all  came  down  the  river,  and  had 
to  be  transhipped  here.  Great  rafts  of  timber,  too,  were 
shot  down  the  rapids.  Boats  packed  to  overflowing  nith 
packages  of  paper  made  from  the  bamboos  that  grew  in 
rich  luxuriance  on  the  mountain  sides  and  in  the  valleys, 
came  in  daily  to  be  sent  down  to  Amoy,  from  whence  they 
were  dispatched  in  steamers  along  the  coast,  and  away  to 
Singapore  and  Manilla.' 

Mr,  Macgowan  thus  describes  the  beginning  of  the 
mission : — 

•  It  was  fair  day  when  we  arrived  at  Pho-Iam.  Wlien  we 
got  opposite  the  town,  the  approaches  were  so  blocked  up 
by  the  croivds  of  boats  that  anchored  ofl"  it,  that  we  ex- 
perienccd  great  difliculty  in  landii^.  When  we  at  laal  got 
on  shore,  we  found  otirselves  aniid.<tt  a  great  surging  mass 
of  people  that  were  pressing  eagerly  to  see  the  foreigner. 
Probably  not  any  of  them  had  ever  seen  one  before.  Vagiie 
rumours  had  come  up  the  ri%cr  ahoiit  the  existence  of  men 
from  the  West,  who  were  r«idtng  in  Amoy,  but  hereto-day 
was  ore  of  them  in  thdr  veT>'  midst,  antl  with  whom  they 
could  converse,  for  he  kne\v  their  own  language.  When 
we  got  into  the  church,  it  was  instantly  filled  to  overflowing 
by  a  motley  crowd,  all  anxious  to  have  a  good  took  at  the 
foreigner  that  had  come  to  preach  his  strange  doctrines  in 
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the  town.  The  scene  before  us  was  an  impressive  one,  and 
in  some  respects  a  weird  one.  If  there  could  have  been 
a  Hogarth  amonjjst  us  to  have  portrayed  the  various  faces 
there,  he  could  have  produced  a  picture  that  would  have 
immortalized  him.  There  were  farmers  and  shopkeepers, 
and  opium  smokers  with  pale  and  haggard  faces  dyed  with 
the  unfading  hue  that  opium  stamps  upon  it;  and  con- 
spicuous, too.  were  the  gamblers,  with  the  hungry  look  in 
their  eyes  and  restless  movement  of  their  fingers,  that 
seemed  perpetually  to  be  manipulating  invisible  cards,  or 
grasping  the  dice  ready  for  a  throw.  Not  one  of  the  mass 
before  us  knew  anything  of  God. 

■  The  babel  of  voices  soon  became  hushed,  and  the  ex- 
clamations of  wonder  and  surprise  gradually  died  away,  as 
wc  proceeded  to  tell  them  of  the  great  Father  and  His 
eternal  love.  Wc  spoke  to  them  of  Christ,  of  His  great 
sacrifice,  and  how  He  came  lo  redeem  men  fioni  their  sin* 
and  their  vices.  As  we  dwelt  on  this  topic,  the  crowd 
became  rapt  in  thdr  attention.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  us. 
The  great  sun  flii>hed  and  blazed  in  the  street  outside,  and 
his  beams  played  about  the  dour^,  and  fell  upon  the  faces 
of  the  gamblers  and  opium  -itnokcrs,  and  made  them  look 
ghastly  ;  but  they  thought  not  of  t^iis,  for  the  Divine  story 
was  touching  their  hearts,  and  proving  that  its  ancient 
power  was  as  potent  as  ever. 

'After  we  had  been  speaking  some  time,  a  man  came 
quickly  from  the  crowd  where  he  had  been  standing,  and 
kneeling  down  before  me,  began  knocking  his  head  upon 
the  ground.  [  at  once  took  him  by  the  arm  and  told  him 
to  get  up  at  once-  With  some  little  difficulty  I  got  him  on 
his  feet,  the  crowd  the  meanwhile  looking  on  with  amaze- 
ment. I  then  asked  him  what  he  wanted.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  been  deeply  moved  by  what  lie  had  just  heard. 
"  I  have  been  an  opium  smoker."  he  said,  "  for  many  years. 
I  am  a  complete  slave  to  the  habit,  and  I  feel  that  1  have 
no  power  to  help  myself,  and  no  one  around  me  can.  V'ou 
spoke  of  the  power  of  God  to  save  mc.  Can  you  do  any- 
thing to  deliver  mc  ?  "    And  as  he  said  these  words,  he  was 
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about  to  pTcciprtatc  bimsdf  again  berorc  mc-  t  looked  at 
him  steadily  whilst  he  was  talking.  Hi«  face  had  a  terribly 
dissipated  look  about  it.  Vice  h»d  )ef^  its  impres:;  upon 
it,  and  so  it  had  a  coarse,  sensual  look,  as  though  it  had 
been  dragged  through  the  very  sloi^h  of  wickedness  all  his 
life.  His  clothes  were  shabby  in  the  extreme  They  were 
greasy  and  lorn.  He  was  about  the  very  last  man  in  all 
that  fair  that  day  I  sliould  have  selected  to  become  the 
6rst  stone  in  the  spiritual  temple  that  God  was  going  to 
build  in  that  town  of  Pho-lam.  As  I  looked  at  him.  my 
faith  in  the  man  U'ancd.  Tlicse  opium  .'>mokcrjt  are  such 
liars,  and  so  exceedingly  diflicult  to  cure,  that  I  considered 
his  case  absolutely  hopeless,  I  said  to  him  :  "  If  you  are  in 
earnest,  of  course  you  can  be  saved.  Christ  can  save  worse 
men  than  you  are.  Are  you  really  in  earnest,  though? 
Remember,  the  first  thing  you  will  have  to  do  is  to  give  up 
your  opium.  Are  you  prepared  for  that?"  "I  am."  he 
said  :  "  try  mc."  I  at  once  assured  him  that  if  he  realty 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  consent  to  this,  1  would  help  him 
to  the  vcty  utmost  of  my  ability,  .'knd  that  I  would  stand 
by  him  to  the  very  last.  I  told  him  he  must  come  every 
day  and  study  the  life  of  Chri.tt,  and  be  instructed  in  truth>- 
that  would  strengthen  him  for  the  struggle  that  he  was 
now  going  to  have  with  opium  and  his  old  vice:^.  He 
readily  assented  to  (his,  and  ere  long  a  marvellous  change 
was  seen  in  him.  The  old  opium  smoker  has  been  for 
years  one  of  the  piiLirs  of  the  church,  and  has  exercised 
a  very  powerful  influence  over  the  young  men  of  it.  The 
tragedies  of  his  own  life,  and  the  terrible  scenes  through 
which  he  has  passed,  enable  him  to  speak  with  a  pathos 
and  a  power  to  them  that  help  them  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tions that  still  abound  in  that  market  town.  One  would 
never  dream,  as  he  sat  reading  his  large  |>rint  Bible,  that 
he  was  once  the  low  dissipated  character  such  as  we  can 
M^e  in  the  opium  dens  to-day.  His  face  was  pleasant  to 
look  at.  The  Gospel  had  long  ago  taken  the  fierce,  bad 
look  out  of  his  eyes,  and  had  made  his  manners  gentle  and 
loving.     There  was  no  power  in  China,  or  in  all  the  world. 
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that  could  have  changed  him  into  the  man  he  became, 
excepting  tlie  Gospel  o(  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ. 

*  The  early  growth  of  the  Pho-lam  church  was  rapid,  and 
it  soon  acquired  a  reputation  for  earnestness  and  godliness 
that  has  clung  to  it  to  the  present  day.  It  was  very 
fortunate  in  the  character  of  its  first  converts.  They 
were  men  who  had  profound  faith  in  the  Gospel,  and 
their  lives  were  generally  so  consistent  that  they  made 
a  deep  impression  on  those  that  were  subsequently 
baptized. 

'Tbcchangcs  that  have  taken  place  since  I  first  visited  this 
market  town  have  been  marvellous.  When  we  first  reached 
it,  there  was  not  a  single  person  that,  as  far  as  we  knew, 
had  ever  heard  the  Gos]>el.  The  moral  darkness  of  the 
town  was  dense  i  heathenism  was  universal,  and  vice  was 
running  riot  in  il.  The  Divine  story  of  the  Gospel  w.is 
told  in  the  midst  of  this  impure  life,  and  hearts  were  soon 
touched  by  its  beauty  and  pathos.  Men  of  heroic  faith^ 
who  had  to  suffer  much  for  their  confession  of  Christ, came 
within  His  influence,  ami  became  the  sjiiritual  stones  in  the 
new  temple.  Some  who  were  buili  in  less  heroic  mould 
faltered  and  failed  under  the  tremendous  strain  to  which 
their  faith  was  put ;  and  others,  with  nothing  specially 
conspicuous  .ibout  their  life,  have  patiently  carried  out  the 
Chrislian  virtues  in  the  midst  uf  their  heathen  surroundings. 
Many  other  workers  since  then  have  preached  with  power 
in  this  place  and  the  region  around,  and  have  helped  to 
build  up  the  church  that  has  been  established  here.  The 
mountains  still  look  down,  as  of  old,  upon  the  town  with 
its  gamblers  and  opium  smokers  ;  but  they  also  look  upon 
a  Christian  community  that  assemble  here  for  worship, 
whilst  on  thu  river  bank,  and  away  across  the  plain,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  distant  hills,  four  otiicr  churches  have  been 
formed  where  men  may  learn  the  way  of  life.' 

Mr.  Macgowan  lias  been  in  the  midst  of  active  work  in 
Amoy  since  1H63.  In  the  thirty-six  years  whidi  he  has 
spent  there  he  has  had  the  rcday  co-operation  of  a  long 
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series  of  fellow  workers.  James  Sadler  joined  the  mUsaon 
in  1867,  and  is  in  active  service  there  still  (i89g).  E.  J. 
Dukrs  was  connected  with  the  mission  from  1874  to  iSjM. 
R.  M.  Ross  was  appointed  lo  Chiang  Chiu  in  1KK5  ;  and 
Mr.  F.  P.  Joscland  to  Amoy  in  1JI87.  la  1891  he  ex- 
changed stations  with  Mr.  Ross.  A  marked  development 
has  taken  place  in  recent  years. 

Since  i8J<5  jjrcat  attention  ha-s  been  paid  to  women's 
work.  Mrs.  Stronach,  Mrs.  Macgowan.  and  Mrs.  Sadler,  in 
succession,  carried  on  much  useful  ^work  among  Christian 
women  in  Amoy.  In  i}i85  Miss  Miller  and  Miss  Ash- 
biimer  were  sent  out  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  this 
branch  of  service.  In  1889  Miss  Ashburncr  removed  to 
Chiang  Chiu,  and  Mis-S  J^enham  was  sent  10  Amoy.  A 
girl.<t'  school,  hospital  visitation,  clas.ses  for  Scripture  in* 
struclion,  Bible-women's  work,  and  home  visitation  have 
all  been  vtgorou.tly  prosecuted,  and  the  Report  for  1H90 
notes :  *  As  the  result  of  these  efforts,  women  attend  the 
3t;rvice9  more  regularly,  and  there  Ls  marked  evidence  of 
growth  in  intelligence  and  Christian  character.'  In  1X95 
Misji  Home  and  Mi.*s  Sadler  were  co-operating  with  Miss 
Miller  in  women's  work. 

In  188S  Chiang  Chiu  was  constituted  a  chief  station,  first 
under  Mr.  Ross,  and  then  under  Mr.  Joseland.  Under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Ahmed  Fahmy,  in  1887.  mediail  mitwioo-work 
on  an  enlarged  scale  was  begun.  The  Report  fur  1890 
noted :  — 

*  Dr.  Fahmy  opened  his  Miraion  Hospital  in  January, 
1888.  During  that  year  there  was  .in  epidemic  of  cholera, 
which  brought  out  the  anti-foreign  prejudices  of  the  people 
very  prominently,  while  it  furni:»hcd  spccia]  oppoitunity 
to  those  who  overcame  their  prejudice  sufficiently  to  lake 
the  relief  which  was  offered  to  them.  Notwithstanding 
these  prejudices,  however,  a  large  amount  of  work  has 
already  been  done  during  the  three  years  the  hospital  has 
been  opened.'  The  following  figures  show  how  important 
this  branch  of  the  woHt  is : — 
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Individual  cases    ....     3,371  3r09<^  .1<4^ 
Total  number  of  consultations  by 

out-patients       ....  io.«47  8,338  8,437 

In-patients  (included  in  above)             441  384  360 

Female  patients  (included  in  above)      643  516  530 
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Miss  Asliburncr  left  Cliiang  Chiu  in  189a,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Miss  Carling  and  Miss  Parslow.  A  new 
hospital  was  opened  there  in  1K94. 

The  Amoy  district  dcsci-vcs  much  more  attention  and 
study  in  detail  than  can  be  bestowed  upon  it  here. 
Without  entering  into  any  invidious  comparisons,  it  may 
be  indicated  that  the  region  is  one  where  Christianity  has 
won  many  most  impressive  victories,  and  where  a  iai^c 
number  of  vigorous,  sclf-suppcrting,  and  self-governing 
native  churches  have  been  developed.  In  a  careful  state- 
ment prepared  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Koss  for  the  centenary  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  this  is  how  he  sums  up  the 
residts  of  fifty  years  of  devoted,  cnci^ctic  Christian  work'  r — 

'  Some  thousands  have  renounced  idolatry,  received 
Christian  instruction,  made  public  confession  of  Christ, 
formed  themselves  into  Christian  churches,  and  by  their 
own  money  for  the  most  part  supported  their  own  ministers. 
In  every  part  of  China  the  spirit  of  the  persecutor  is  to  be 
found,  so  that  it  is  not  the  Amoy  Christians  .alone  that  arc 
called  to  suffer  dire  persecution,  and  it  is  not  they  only 
who  have  shown  heroic  patience,  endurance,  and  faithful- 
ness in  loss,  suffering,  and  death ;  but  the  liberality  and 
a^ressivencss  of  the  Amoy  Christians  do  stand  out  with 
great  prominence  as  a  wonderful  testimony  to  the  power 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  love  of  God.  In  the  Report  for  1H94 
it  is  stated  that  the  contributions  of  Amoy  in  one  year- 
including  the  prosperous  centre  of  Chiang  Chiu, about  forty 
miles  away — amount  to  £t,iyii  11s.  ()ti.  Nearly  jCi.coo  of 
that  is  for  the  support  of  a  native  ministry  and  educational 
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work ;  the  remainder  for  the  hospital,  where  unspeakably 
good  work  has  been  and  is  bcin);  done.  Tliis  is  a  tnily 
magnificent  sum  for  those  poor  Christians  at  Amoy  and 
Chiang  Chiu  to  raise. 

*  Had  it  not  been  for  this  aggrc«sive  tendency  and  this 
robust  life,  we  could  not  to-day  write  of  sixty  churches 
and  out-stations,  and  of  many  more  pastors,  preachers,  and 
other  Christian  teachers,  including  Bible-women  not  a  few. 
It  is  not  foreign  money  that  has  led  to  ihe  wonderful 
development  of  thLt  miisfon  ;  it  is  the  generosity  of  a  com- 
munity that  not  long  ago  was  steeped  in  the  mire  of 
heatheni.'«m ;  it  is  by  the  principle  that  needed  almost 
•iuperhuman  strength  and  determination  to  introduce  and 
establish — the  principle  that  every  man  that  names  the 
name  of  Christ  should  not  only  depart  from  iniciuity,  but 
contribute  of  his  means,  however  small,  to  the  support  and 
spread  of  the  Gospel.  And  to-day  the  atmosphere  of  our 
churches,  and  those  of  our  sister  missions  of  the  American. 
Dutch  Reformed,  and  Fnglish  Presbyterian  churches  which 
work  side  by  side  with  us,  is  laden  with  the  spirit  of  self- 
support— a  pride  is  taken  that  by  their  own  money  they 
propagate  Chnstianity,  and  so  stop  the  clamours  of  the 
heathen  who  are  ever  too  glad  and  ready  to  si»y :  "  Von 
become  Christians  to  get  the  foreigners'  rice  and  protection. ' 
The  strongest  and  grandest  ai^mem  in  Chinw  and  England 
in  favour  of  Christian  missions,  and  in  proof  that  the  Gospel 
is  what  Paul  said  it  was,  "  the  power  of  God  unto  salvatioti 
to  every  one  that  bclieveth,"  is  the  quality  of  the  men  and 
women  that  compose  the  Christian  Church,  as  seen  in  the 
self-sacrifice  they  make  and  in  their  libetalily  to  maintain 
a  native  ministry. 

'  Denominationalism  is  never  preached  or  insisted  on 
by  us :  we  have  a  little  of  Episcopacy,  of  Presbyterian  ism, 
and  a  big  bit  of  Congregationalism.  These  churches  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  union  called  the  United  or 
!  larmonious  Gathering ;  it  meets  cvcr>' sprii^.  A  chairman 
is  elected  by  this  assembly,  which  is  composed  of  pastore, 
preachers,  and  delegates — that  chairman  may  be  native 
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ordained  pastor  or  missionary.  He  delivers  an  address 
from  the  chair,  and  presides  over  the  gatherings,  which  last 
four  or  five  days.  The  proceedings  are  varied  ;  the  roil  of 
the  churches  is  read,  reports  of  individual  churches  are 
given  by  pastors,  missionaries,  and  delegates.  Questions 
like  the  following  are  asked :  Have  pat.tnr(,  preachers,  and 
deacons  done  their  dutj'  ?  How  does  the  spiritual  character 
of  the  church  show  itself  ?  How  are  its  finances?  Has  the 
minister  been  paid  up  to  the  amount  agreed  upon  ?  Then 
there  is  free  public  discussion  of  vital  subjects,  such  as  the 
duty  of  the  Church  to  extend  her  borders,  to  work  against 
infanticide,  slavery,  polygamy,  early  marriages,  opium  am) 
morphia  selling  and  eating.  In  short,  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  every  person  to  air  any  grieviince  of  a  public 
nature;  and  we  conclude  our  meetings  with  the  Com* 
miinion,  always  having  had  a  warm  bui  enjoyable  and 
profitabii:  time.  The  constitution  of  this  union  is  not 
legislative,  but  deliberative ;  the  Presbyterian  churches 
am^ilgaiiiate  intn  one  presbytery,  and  the  legislative 
teniiency  preponderates.  Wc  aim  at  self-support  of 
ordained  and  unordained  preachers;  they  support  their 
preachers  with  foreign  monc)',  and  pastors  by  groups  of 
churches. 

■  The  sort  of  men  who  become  ministers  of  these  free 
churches  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  There  is  a  theo- 
logical college  at  Amoy.  This  is  not  on  the  scale  of  Uni- 
versity College  or  Hackney,  New,  Cheshunt,  or  Western. 
Our  building,  from  which  some  seventy  men  have  been 
sent  out,  cost  £i^.  Thirteen  students  and  native  teachers 
could  live  in  it.  Lecture-room,  class-rooms,  reception  and 
dining-room,  and  dormitories  were  thrown  into  one — 
a  kitchen  for  that  matter ;  but  those  seventy  men  were 
educated  in  the  Scriptures  there.  Many  of  tlicm  arc  men 
of  intellect,  ability,  and  devotion,  able  to  meet  the  literary 
classes  of  China  in  discussion  and  make  known  the  essential 
tniihs  of  the  Gospel.  After  a  visit  of  three  wcclts  Mr.  Stephen 
Masscy  saw  our  churches,  college,  schools  for  boys,  women, 
girls,  and  opportunities.    He  was  ashamed  of  and  astonished 
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at  our  institution ;  cspcdall)'  when  across  the  way  be  could 
sec  a  capital  building  erected  by  the  Eogli&h  PrcsbytcrLiiUi 
at  a  cost  of  C^oo,  that  could  accommodate  sixty  students, 
with  cvxry  convenience  ;  and  he  undertook  to  give  us  a 
building  worthy  of  our  mission,  and  he  ha^  done  it.  To-day 
a  handitome,  substantial  colit-gc  stands  in  the  place  of  the 
old  one  I  loved  so  dearly,  ^nd  we  expect  to  do  great  things 
through  it.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  some  hundreds  of 
youtlis,  boys,  and  girls  being  educated  in  schools  scattered, 
as  the  churches  are,  over  the  entire  district. 

'  Another  striking  evidence  of  the  robust  and  aggressive 
Christianity  oftheconvertsatAnioyts  the  well-sustained  and 
voluniar)'  attempt  to  send  the  Gospel,  beyond  the  sixteen 
millions  said  to  .speak  Amoycse,  into  a  vast  prcfe^-turc  of 
six  counties  where  three  or  four  millions  of  people  live,  ico 
miles  from  Amoy  itself,  without  any  Bible  or  living  witness 
until  volunteers  went  to  make  Christ  known  to  tliem.  Our 
Union  was  mightily  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  under- 
take the  evangelization  of  Ting-Chin.  We  asked  for  no 
men  or  money  ;  wc  stated  the  needs  of  the  Aeld.  The  cry 
or  challenge  went  out :  "  Who  wilt  go  for  us  ? "  and  the 
answer  was  returned  by  a  dozen  volunteers  :  "  Here  am  I ; 
send  mc."  The  task  attempted  is  herculean :  the  distance 
is  enormous  for  a  Celestial;  the  dialects  arc  many  arvd 
difficult,  for  the  Chinese  arc  not  linguists  ;  the  outlook  was 
dreary  and  uninviting ;  distress  and  persecution  were  certain 
to  attend  the  steps  of  the  pioneers  ;  but  in  God's  strength 
ihcy  said  ihcy  would  go,  and  they  went.  The  support  is 
absolutely  voluntary  in  men  and  means.  We  arc  preaching, 
teaching,  healing,  and  distributing  the  blessed  Word  of 
God.  and  already  some  have  been  baptized  and  admitted 
to  our  churclies.  The  pastor  of  our  oldest  Amoy  church 
— a  young  man  with  tine  spirit,  intrepid  courage,  and  signal 
ability — resigned  his  pastorate  to  become  the  leading 
pioneer  among  those  millions  in  Ting-Chin.  Those  of  us 
who  know  the  Chinese  are  sure  that  only  Christ's  love  and 
God's  grace  could  produce  a  movement  like  this.* 


CEKTRAl.  CHINA;    SHANGHAt,  HANKOW, 
AKD  CHUNG-KING 

1.  Shanchai.  Shanghai  lies  on  ihc  north-eajtt  coast  of 
China,  in  north  latitude  .^i'  24'.  east  lonijitudc  121'  3a',  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtzekiang,  and 
upon  the  banks  of  its  tributaries.  Although  the  city  itself 
is  only  of  the  third  order,  and  the  natives  of  the  district  *rc 
much  inferior  to  iIhmc  in  the  southern  parts  of  tlie  empire 
as  to  intelligence,  energy,  and  independence  of  character, 
this  port  must,  nevertheless,  be  considered  at  present  ;is  our 
chief  entrance  into  the  henrt  of  Cliina.  It  communicates 
directly  with  one  of  tlic  chief  cities  of  Kiangsoo  province, 
Soochow,  which  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  seventy-three 
milcn,  or  thiity-six  hours'  sail,  .and  itlso  with  Hankow,  the 
capit.1l  of  Chckiang  province,  at  a  di.stiincc  of  150  miles. 
I'he  value  and  advantage  of  sucli  close  and  direct  communi- 
c;ition  with  these  two  great  cities,  may  be  judged  from  the 
estimate  in  which  they  arc  held  by  the  natives,  as  expressed 
in  the  common  saying. '  Above  there  is  heaven,  below  we 
have  Hankow  and  Soochow.' 

Besides  the  intercourse  that  is  maintained  with  those 
chief  cities  (which  claim  headship  over  provinces  embracing 
more  than  sixty  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  arc  the  seats  of 
wealth  and  luxury,  fashion  and  learning  in  China),  there  is 
free  and  constant  communication,  by  sea,  with  the  northern 
and  southern  coasts,  from  Canton  to  Pckin.  and  all  the 
middle  provinces,  such  as  Gankvvai,  Honan,  and  also  many 
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rich  districts  and  fine  cities;  for  example,  Chinkiang  and 
Nanking  may  be  visited  within  a  week  or  two,  by  sailing 
up  the  Yangtzckiang,  or  by  means  of  an  infinite  number  of 
secondary  channels. 

In  1845  the  staff  was  Dr.  Mcdhurst,  W.  C.  Milne.  M.A  , 
and  Dr.  Lockhart.  Kcnjamin  Southwell  and  William 
Muirhcad  joined  the  mission  in  1K47.  The  former  died  in 
1^49:  the  latter,  the  senior  missionar>'  of  the  Society  in 
China,  is  still  (1H99)  actively  engaged  in  the  Christian  work 
in  this  great  Chinese  centre.  With  them,  as  supcrintcndcni 
of  the  press,  came  Mr.  A.  Wylie;  and  in  iJi4H  Mr.  Joseph 
Edktns  reached  Sh.-inghai. 

Dr.  Mcdhurst's  great  work  was  therevtsMH)  of  the  Chinese 
Bible.  The  hospital  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Lockhart. 
To  the  other  missionaries  fell  the  work  of  preaching,  evan- 
gelizing, and  itinerating.  We  will  glance  at  these  three 
great  departments  of  service. 

The  features  of  work  in  Shanghai  may  be  gathered  from 
an  official  letter  written  by  Mr.  Muirhcad  on  October  15, 
1 851  .— 

'The  peculiar  character  of  this  people  seems  to  require 
much  preparatory  effort,  in  order  to  awaken  them  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  eternal  things.  Still,  the  way  is 
preparing.  A  vast  amount  of  rc%ious  knowledge  is  being 
diffused,  [fundrcds  and  thousands  have  come  within  reach 
of  the  means  of  grace.  They  have  heard  the  goipcl ; 
their  hands  have  handled  of  the  word  of  life;  they  have 
conveyed  it  to  distant  parts  of  the  empire.  It  is  now 
widely  known  that  teachers  from  the  West  are  proclaiming 
the  doctrine  of  Jrsus.  and  exhorting  all  'to  turn  from  dumb 
idols  to  serve  the  living  Ciod."  The  appropriate  influence 
of  this  may  not  be  immediately  apparent,  yet  we  are  per- 
suaded that  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  will  not  be  alti^ethcr 
lost,  but  that  some,  by  Divine  grace,  will  fall  into  good 
ground,  and  yield  abundant  fniiL  More  than  this,  how- 
ever ;  we  have  had  occauon  for  joy  and  praise  in  the 
results  c^  our  work,  not  bdng  merely  of  a  general  kind. 
A  considerable  addition,  as  you  have  already  heard,  has 
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been  made  to  the  church  from  the  Fokicn  portion  of  the 
communit}',  and  it  is  gratifying  to  lenrn  that  all  the  newly 
admitted  members  continue  to  hold  ffist  their  profcsston, 
and  to  walk  in  obedience  to  the  truth. 

'The  various  services  at  the  two  chapels  have  been 
r(^larly  kept  up.  and,  we  arc  happy  to  say,  there  has  been 
no  diminution  in  the  average  attendance.  Although  the 
audiences  arc  composed,  for  the  moat  part,  of  very  different 
persons,  there  are  many  who  come  to  the  services  fre- 
quently. Their  general  conduct  is  quiet  and  orderly,  and 
they  often  evince  great  attention  to  what  is  preached.  In 
some  of  the  public  thoroughfares  and  temples,  wc  have  also 
had  numerous  congregations,  and  always  enjoyed  the  most 
perfect  facility  in  making  known  our  sentiments  and  views. 
Seldom,  indeed,  do  the  people  openly  object  to  anything 
we  advance,  but  rather  they  seem  to  give  unequivocal  con- 
stnt  to  onr  statements  regarding  the  folly  and  usclcssness 
of  idolatry.  On  declaring  to  them  the  sublime  truths  and 
authority  of  the  Christian  scheme,  these  appear  to  be 
listened  to,  not  so  much  as  a  matter  of  powtive  doubt  or 
disbelief,  as  one  that  only  requires  to  be  more  fully  con- 
sidered and  proved.  This  fact,  notwilhstanding  the  extra- 
ordinary mt-ntal  inertion  and  preconceived  opinions  of  the 
natives  on  the  subject  of  religion,  we  often  feel  to  be  highly 
encouraging,  while  it  excites  the  hope  that  the  continued 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  will  yet.  even  amongst  them, 
produce  its  appropriate  effect 

'The  attendance  in  the  hospital  is  as  large  as  formerly, 
and  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  imparting  to  num- 
bers a  knowledge  of  Divine  things.  During  the  year  a 
dispensary  has  been  opened  twice  :i  week  in  the  Old  Chapel, 
whither  many  resort  for  medical  relief  who  would  not  go  to 
the  Hospital.  On  tliese  occasions,  also,  religious  services 
are  previously  held,  which,  we  trust,  in  connection  with  the 
highly  appreciated  medical  assistance  rendered  them,  will 
yet  be  found  savingly  beneficial  to  many.' 

A  new  chapel  was  built  in  1851.  and  Mr,  Hdtcins,  writing 
April  12,  185a,  says : — 
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'  Our  new  ctupcl  is  open  daily  for  preaching,  whenever 
ihc  weather  is  •tufficicntly  fine  to  render  the  gathering  of 
a  congregation  |)mbablc.  There  arc  many  strangers  from 
di-stant  parts  of  China  attracted  to  this  city  by  its  great  and 
augmenting  trade,  who  eagerly  seize  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  preaching  of  foreigners.  The«  iisiinlly  form 
a  part  of  our  audiences.  On  entering  into  conversation 
with  them  in  the  Mandarin,  their  idc^s  and  modes  of 
reasoning  arc  found  to  be  all  identical.  The  books  they 
read,  and  their  domestic  customs  being  the  same,  there  is 
seldom  much  appearance  of  individual  originality,  and  they 
receive  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  all  in  the  «ime  unmoved 
temper  of  mind.  To  these  strangers  Dr.  Medhurst's 
preaching  in  the  Mandarin  dialect  is  especially  adapted. 
Happily  there  is  this  medium  of  communication,  which 
makes  the  impartation  of  our  ideas  practicable  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  most  distant  provinces  of  the  empire.  If 
these  travelling  merchants  could  be  brought  to  take  back 
with  ihcm  the  beh'efof  the  truth  as  well  a*  the  boo^-s  which 
we  furnish  to  them,  our  religious  views  would  spread 
quickly  over  this  idolatrous  land.' 

Two  matters  of  great  moment  were  connected  with  the 
early  days  of  the  Sh:ingliai  Mission.  Tlie  first  was  the 
prepartition  of  a  new  Chinese  translation  of  the  Bible  which 
became  widely  known  as  the  Delegates'  Version.  The 
translation  of  Dr.  Morrison  has  already  been  fully  described, 
and  it  will  always  stand  out  as  a  marvellous  achievement. 
But  as  a  matter  of  faa  the  New  Testament  portion  was 
open  to  vcr>'  serious  criticism,  and  the  version  never 
achieved  any  independent  circulation  and  use.  As  the 
later  missionaries  came  to  possess  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  Chinese,  Morrison's  work  was  felt  to  be  unequal  to  the 
needs  of  the  case,  and,  as  wc  have  seen,  the  Hong  Kong 
Conference  of  1843  decided  in  favour  of  a  new  translation. 
In  this  work  Dr.  Medhurst  was  the  moving  spirit  and  the 
dominant  influence.  It  was  begun  and  finished  at  Shanghai, 
and  printed  both  there  and  at  Hong  Kong. 

Like  Dr.  Marshmans.  Monrison's  version,  while  a  very 
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remarkable  production,  wfts  defective.  It  was,  however, 
fxithful.  Morrison  himself  looked  forward  to  and  made 
preparation  for  its  revision.  In  a  letter  to  the  llible  Society 
he  wrote ;  "  I  make  it  my  daily  study  to  correct  the  Chinese 
version  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  my  brethren  of  the  Ultra- 
Ganges  Mission  are  requested  to  note  down  whatever  may 
occur  to  them  as  an  error  or  imperfection  in  the  translation. 
Thcjc  arc  sent  to  the  college  and  preserved,  or  immediately 
employed,  as  may  appear  best."  He  hoped  that  his  son, 
John  Robert  Morrison,  who  gave  high  promise  of  being 
a  great  Chinese  scholar,  would  at  some  future  time  revise 
Morrison  and  Milne's  Translation.  This  wish  was  about  to 
be  carried  into  effect  when  the  death  of  Dr.  Morrison 
frustrated  tlie  plan;  for  the  son,  having  succeeded  to  his 
father's  office  as  Government  translator,  had  not  the 
requisite  time  lo  devote  to  the  work.  The  production  of 
this  most  important  version,  and  the  numerous  and  succes- 
sive editions  through  which  it  passed,  is  matnly,  if  not 
entirely,  due,  under  Providence,  to  the  generous  aid  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  who  from  first  lo  last 
advanced  more  than  ;f  ic,coo  in  furtherance  of  the  transla- 
tion and  its  circulation. 

The  next  translation  after  Morrison "s  w-is  by  Drs,  Med- 
hurst,  Gutzlaff,  and  Bridgman ;  Mr.  J.  K.  MorrLson  de- 
voting what  time  he  could  spare  from  his  oflicial  duties 
to  perfect  the  translation.  Tlicse  gentlemen  completed 
the  New  Testament  in  i  S35  ;  it  was  adopted  by  their 
colleagues,  and  was  the  chief  version  used,  in  the  next  ten 
or  twelve  years,  by  Protestant  missionaries  in  China. 
Although  nominally  tlic  work  of  ihc  above-named  o>m- 
mittce,  the  version  was  chiefly  made  by  Dr.  Medhurst,  and 
underwent  a  linal  rc\'ision  by  him  in  i^^ft.  He  also  look 
part  in  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  published  by 
Dr.  Gutzlafl*  in  1840.  lu  addition  to  translating  the  Old 
Testament,  Dr.  GutzlafT  modified  the  vcision  of  the  New 
Testament  which  he  and  Dr.  Medhurat  had  prepared 
jointly ;  and  he  printed  some  twelve  editions  of  it,  each 
edition  being  revised  and  improved. 
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It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  versions  already 
made,  lacking,  as  in  many  places  they  were,  in  perspicuity, 
elegance  of  stylc.'and  idiomiitic  precision,  would  give  long- 
oontinucd  satisfaction ;  accordingly,  in  August,  1843, 
A  meeting  of  missionaries  was  held  in  Hong  Kong  to 
discuss  the  <iuesti(>n  of  revision,  when  a  plan  was  adopted 
by  which  the  services  of  every  missionary  capable  of  render- 
ing aid  were  enlisted  ;  »nd  at  five  stations  local  committees 
were  formed,  to  each  of  which  a  share  of  the  work  of 
revi&ion  w.is  given.  From  these  local  committees  delegates 
were  appointed  to  form  a  general  committee  of  revision,  by 
which  the  translations  of  the  local  committees  were  to  be 
compared,  and  the  version  finally  determined  by  the  votes 
of  the  delegates. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  delegates  was  held  in  June. 
1847,  the  members  of  the  committee  being  Bishop  Boone, 
of  the  American  Episcopal  Mission,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mcd- 
,  hurst,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  both  livitig  in 
Shanghai:  the  Rev.  W.  Lowrie, of  the  American  Presby- 
terian Mission,  Ningpo;  the  Rew  J-  Stronach,  of  the 
London  Missionaiy  Society,  Amoy;  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bridgman,  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
Canton.  Mr.  Lowrie  was  drowned  shortly  after  the  work 
was  begun,  and  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Milne  was  elected  to  fill 
his  place  Bishop  B<.»one  never  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
delegates  after  the  firu  chapter  of  St.  Ihfatthew's  Gospel 
was  finished,  and  Dr.  Bridgman  never  made  a  suggestion 
which  his  colleagues  could  accept ;  and  when  the  version 
was  finished  he  repudiated  all  responsibility  for  it,  so  that 
the  translation  was  virtually  the  work  of  the  English 
missionaries — Medhurst,  Stronach,  and  Milne,  all  three 
connected  with  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

The  committee,  aided  by  several  native  scholars,  con- 
tinued their  work  daily,  almost  without  intermixston,  till 
the  New  Testament  was  finished  in  July,  lUj^o.  It  was 
published  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  dclc^tes,  and  is 
known  as  'The  Delegates'  Version."  Soon  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  New  Testament,  a  revision  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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mcnt  was  commenced,  but,  owing  to  a  division  among  tltc 
members,  the  committee  separated,  and  the  result  was  two 
versions.  One  was  made  by  the  English  missionaries. 
Mcdhurst.  Stronach,  and  Milne,  and  has  been  called  '  The 
Delegates'  Version."  although  this  title  is  not  strictly 
accurate  ;  yet  as  the  actual  translators  were  the  same  as 
those  who  executed  '  The  Delegates'  Version '  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  as  the  style  is  uniform  with  it,  the  one 
title  has  been  given  to  the  whole  Bible-  The  other 
version  of  the  whole  Bible  was  made  by  Dr.  Bridgman 
and  Dr.  Culbertson,  American  missionaries  who  withdrew 
from  the  committee  of  delegates. 

Dr.  Medhurst  also  translated  the  Old  Testament  into 
Nanking  Mandarin,  and  in  concert  with  the  Rev.  J. 
Stronach  carried  out  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  same  dialect,  the  entire  Bible  being  published  in 
11(56  at  the  cost  of  the  Bible  Society. 

The  other  event  which  for  a  time  greatly  hindered 
missionary  cITbrt.s  at  Shanghai  and  Amoy  was  the  great 
Tac-Fing  rebellion.  The  rebel  chief.  Hung  Scw-Tscucn. 
had  by  means  of  a  tract  written  by  Le-mg  A-f2  come  in 
some  imperfect  measure  under  Christian  influence.  Dr. 
^^Sg*^'  in  iti^3,  gave  the  following  account  of  this  remark- 
able man : — 

'  In  1837,  it  is  stated  in  one  of  the  works  which  I  have 
been  analyzing,  he  was  taken  up  to  heaven,  and  fully 
instructed  in  Divine  matters.  Before  that  time,  howe\'er, 
his  mind  had  been  excited  about  the  great  truths  which 
are  contained  in  our  Scriptures-  There  is  evidence  that  he 
was  for  some  months,  in  1 846,  residing,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  religious  instruction,  with  Mr.  Roberts,  an 
American  Missionary  in  Canton.  On  his  iirst  application 
to  that  gentleman,  he  informed  him  that  the  thing  which 
first  aroused  his  mind  was  a  tract  with  the  title — "Good 
Words  to  Admonish  the  Age,"  which  was  given  him  several 
years  before  at  one  of  the  literary  examinations.  The 
statements  of  that  tract  were  subsequently,  we  learn  from 
another  document,  given  last  year  by  a  relative  of  his  to 
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a  Swedish  misiuonary  in  Houg-Kong ',  conBrnicd  to  him  by 
a  vision  which  he  had  in  a  time  of  sickness,  and  during 
which  occurred  his  visit  to  heaven.  Thus  wc  are  carried 
back,  beyond  1^37,  to  the  i>oint  when  this  religious  move- 
ment commenced,  and  we  want  to  find  a  tract,  entitled — 
*■  Good  Words  to  Admonish  the  Age,"  given  to  Scw-tscucn, 
then  a  literary  student,  at  one  of  the  triennial  examinations. 
Now,  wc  have  the  tract,  and  wc  have  the  record  of  its 
distribution  on  one  of  those  occasions. 

■''Good  Words  to  Admonish  the  Age"  was  a  tract  well 
known  to  Missionaries  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  hut  it 
has  latterly  been  out  of  print.  I  had  the  old  blocks  sought 
out,  however,  during  the  present  week,  and  have  had  .1  few 
copies  struck  off.  No  one  can  look  into  !i  without  seeing 
at  once  that  its  phraseology  and  modes  of  presenting  the 
truth  are  rejicated  in  the  publications  obtained  at  Nankin. 
It  is  rather  a  misnomer  to  call  it  a  tract.  It  is  a  com- 
pilation of  tracts,  or  short  sermons  on  passages  of  Scripture, 
and  the  general  principles  of  religion,  in  four  pretty  lai^e 
Chinese  volumes.  The  different  volumes,  however,  used  to 
be  distributed  separately,  each  with  the  general  title,  and, 
perhaps,  Scw-tscucn  only  received  one  of  them,  and  not 
the  entire  set.  So  then,  as  the  oak  is  in  the  acorn,  the 
present  great  movement  lay  in  one,  or  more,  of  the  volumes 
of  this  compilation — "  Good  Words  to  Admonish  the  Age." 
The  writer,  Lcang  A-fah,  is  still  alive,  and  still  continues 
abundant  in  labours,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Hobson's 
operations  in  Canton.  And  now  for  the  fact  of  the 
distribution  of  this  tract  at  the  literary  examinations  in 
Canton.  This  I  shall  give  >-ou  in  the  words  of  A-fah,  in  a 
letter  written  in  the  end  of  1H34: — ''For  three  or  four 
years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  circulating  the  Scripture 
lessons*,  which  have  been  joyfully  received  by  many.  This 
year  the  triennial  examination  of  literary  candidates  was 
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held  in  Canton,  and  I  desired  to  distribute  books  among 
the  candidates.  On  the  loth  of  August,  therefore,  accom- 
panied by  Woo  A-chang,  Chow  A-san.  and  Lcang  A<san,  ^ 
wc  distributed  5.0C0,  which  were  gladly  received,  without 
the  least  disturbance.  The  next  day  we  distributed  5,cco 
more."  My  space  will  not  allow  me  to  quote  more  oT 
A-fab's  letter.  His  good  endeavour  soon  brought  the 
attention  of  the  mandarins  upon  him,  and  the  end  wii»  the 
severe  punishment  of  one  of  his  friends,  the  dctth  of  a 
second,  and  the  flight  of  himself  to  Singapore.  The  detail 
which  I  have  given  shows  you  the  book  by  which,  the 
individual  by  whom,  and  the  manner  in  which,  the  head  of 
thi.*  formidable  rebellion  was  first  brought  into  conuci  with 
Scriptural  truth.  The  connection  between  him  and  A-fah 
will  greatly  interest  those  who  wisely  like,  in  their  study  of 
Providence,  to  put  tfn's  and  that  together.  A-fah  was  the 
first  convert  made  by  Protestant  Missions,  and  by  him  is 
communicated  an  influence  to  the  mind  of  this  remarkable 
individual,  which  has  already  extended  to  ten.<t  of  thousands, 
and  may  spread  over  the  whole  of  this  vast  territory.' 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  character  ol  Hung ;  but  it  must 
be  said  that  in  his  opening  proclamation  he  made  appeal 
both  to  acnliments  of  patriotism,  and  to  principles  of 
moralit)'  which  were  distinctively  Chri.sti.-in.  He  Cook 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  reigning  dynasty  in  China 
was  not  a  Chinese  dynasty,  but  a  Taitar  dynasty,  to 
constitute  himself  the  champion  of  China.  He  also  boldly 
declared  war  against  idolatry,  the  open  sins,  and  oppres- 
sions, practised  by  those  in  authority  in  nearly  all  the  great 
cities  as  well  as  in  the  country  districts.  His  opening 
campaign  was  uniformly  successful,  and  in  il^.ij  he  cstab* 
lished  himself  in  Nanking,  the  southern  capital  of  the 
empire.  A  still  further  sign  of  his  apparent  inclination 
towards  Christian  principles  and  doctrines,  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  cousin,  Hung  Jen.  to  be  his  prime  minister. 

Hung  Jen,  like  the  rebel  king,  was  a  native  of  Canton 
province,  but  he  had  found  his  way  to  Shanghai,  where  be  \ 
was  taken  up  by  Dr.  Mcdhurst,  and  employed,  being  a  good  { 
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3choIar,  in  wrKing  a  commentary  on  ist  Corinthians;  by- 
and-by,  when  the  rebels  reached  mid-China,  Dr.  Med- 
hurst  sent  Hung  Jen  to  Hong  Kong  for  wfety.  Dr.  Lcggc 
recogDizcd  bis  abilities  and  not  only  employed  him  as  an 
evangelist,  but  recommended  him  as  a  teacher  to  Mr  Chal- 
mers, who  was  then  studying  the  language.  As  soon  as 
Canton  was  open  for  mission-work,  after  the  war  began  in 
i8jA,  Mr.  Chalmers  sent  Hung  Jen  to  that  city  to  assist  in 
reorganizing  the  work  which  Dr.  Hobson  had  been  obliged 
to  abandon.  He  was  an  earnest  and  effective  preacher, 
and  did  excellent  service  in  Canton  for  a  year  or  so,  when 
he  was  seized  with  an  irrepressible  desire  to  go  to  Nanking 
to  teach  the  rebels  more  perfectly  the  Christian  religion. 
He  travelled  to  Nanking  overland,  meeting  much  peril  and 
hardship.  But  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Taiping  chief 
were  too  much  for  him.  He  accepted  a  high  appointment, 
fell  into  the  ivayji  of  the  court,  and  perished  on  the  dis- 
persion of  the  rebels  from  Nanking,  much  lamented  by  all 
who  knew  him  in  the  south. 

Before  the  Taipings  left  South  China,  in  the  early  fifties, 
the  Triads  (Cantonese  rebels)  sought  an  alliance  with  them 
and  were  rejected.  In  the  year  1853  the  Taipii^  took 
Nanking.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  Triads, 
acting  independently,  captured  the  native  city  of  Shai^hal 
After  six  months  the  foreign  community,  taking  the  stde 
of  the  Triads,  attacked  and  drove  off  the  Imperialists  on 
April  4,  1 854, 

Mr.  Hdkins,  writing  on  April  ll,  1854,  observes: — '  The 
siege  of  Shanghac  by  the  Emperor's  troops,  has  continued 
throughout  the  six  months  whose  Missionary  history  I  have 
now  to  record.  Within  the  last  few  days  a  new  feature  has 
been  introduced  into  the  conflict.  The  foreign  authorities, 
with  all  the  force  at  their  command,  have  fuund  it  ncccs* 
sar>'  to  attack  the  Imperialists  and  destroy  a  lai^e  cDcamp- 
mcnt  near  the  settlement. 

'  During  the  opening  months  of  this  year  meat  and  rice 
have  been  plentifully  distributed  among  the  poor  in  the 
city.     The  cessation  of  all  trade  had  reduced  them  to  great 
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poverty,  and  it  was  ncccisary  Ihat  some  steps  should  be 
taken  for  their  relief.  Large  sums  were  subscribed  by 
foreign  merchants,  and  Dr.  Lockhan  undertook  the  pur- 
chase and  distribution  of  provisions-  This  gave  the  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  large  congregations  on  the  subject  of 
religion.  Dr.  Mcdhurst  and  Mr.  Muirhcad  discharged  this 
duty. 

'  Dr.  Lockhart's  labours  at  the  hospital  have  been  much 
increased  by  the  great  number  of  wounded  men  brought  to 
receive  medical  care.  Many  of  the  fights  that  have  taken 
place  have  been  within  view  of  our  own  hou.ses.  The 
proximity  to  the  scene  of  conflict  lias  filled  with  work  the 
hands  of  your  indefatigable  niediciil  Missionary;  increased 
iipportunily  has  thus  been  atTordod  for  communicating 
Christian  instruction.  The  wounded  were  accompanied  by 
their  friends ;  these  have  frequently  formed  a  laryc  audience 
in  the  hospital  hall.  In  ihi."*  <!uty  I>r.  Medhurst,  Mr.  Muir- 
hcad, and  myself  have  taken  part.' 

Shanghai  has  been  under  the  care  throughout  its  mis* 
sionary  history  of  exceptional  men.  Dr.  Medhurst,  after 
superintending  the  mission  from  184-^  to  iH^it,  visited 
England  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  but  died  two  days 
after  landing,  on  January  34,  i  H.57.  He  had  just  completed 
forty  years  of  most  effective  missionary  labour ;  and  China 
will  ever  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  services  in 
founding  the  Chinese  Mis.sion,and  for  the  Delegates*  Version 
of  the  Scriptures,  mainly  his  work,  which  has  remained  for 
over  forty  years  the  Bible  of  China.  It  was  not  until  after 
ihc  Shanghai  Coiiference  of  i  Hyo  that  the  work  of  seriously 
revising  and  improving  Dr.  Mcdhurst's  work  was  taken  in 
hand. 

Mcdhur.<it's  colleague.  Dr.  Lockhart,  was  also  a  remark- 
ablcm&n.  He  carried  on  the  hospital  from  i)i43to  iHj?.  In 
September,  1855,  Griffith  John  reached  Shanghai  and  began 
his  marvellous  missionary  career.  He  remained  in  con- 
nection with  the  Shanghai  Mission  until  1861.  In  1X57, 
with  Mr.  Edkins,  he  visited  Soochow;  in  1851!  he  established 
stations  in  Surg  Kiang  and  other  places,  and  during  the 
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next  two  or  three  years  he  made  tours  into  the  interior, 
llius  preparing  the  way  for  the  great  extension  of  work  at 
Hankow  in  iil6i.  John  Macgonan  was  here  from  1K60  to 
1863;  Dr.  Henderson  superintended  the  hospital  from  1859 
to  1865  ;  and  George  Owen  was  here  1866  to  187a,  when 
he  accepted  a  Japanese  Government  appointment  But 
»ince  1847  Dr.  Muirhead  has  been  ttic  mainstay  of  the 
mission. 

Shanghai  it  the  great  port  of  Central  China,  and  conse- 
quently a  most  diflicuU  centre  for  Christian  work.  In  the 
report  of  his  visit  in  i88'j  Mr,  TlKimjison  eniphaHizcs  this 
aspect  of  the  mission  :— 

'  Shanghai  is  a  peculiarly  trying  place  for  Christian  work. 
In  addition  to  the  unfavourable  influences  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  foreign  sailors  and  to  the 
effects  of  foreign  trade,  it  has  the  unenviable  dignity  of 
being  the  most  notorious  centre  for  the  opium  tralTic  in  all 
China.  Large  opium  hulks  are  moored  off  the  foreign 
-lettlemcnt.  and  in  the  streets  of  these  settlements  arc  to  \m- 
found  an  immense  number  of  opium  i^alaccs,  many  of  them 
very  expensively  and  beautifully  furnished  and  decorated. 
able  to  accommodate  ^co  or  400  smokers.  There  are  also 
large  numbers  of  gambling  dens  and  houses  of  ill-fame. 
In  fact  vice  seems,  in  the  foreign  settlements,  lo  walk  abroad 
by  daylight  perfectly  unabashed  and  shameless.  Natives 
gather  in  Shanghai  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  for  pur- 
pose  of  trade  or  for  self-indulgence.  A  very  large  number 
of  the  men  who  come  for  trading  purposes  leave  their 
families  in  their  distant  home* ;  and  many  wealthy  China- 
men seem  to  choose  Shanghai  as  the  place  where,  of  all 
others,  they  can  most  freely  sper>d  their  gains  in  various 
sensual  pleasures-  Such  a  state  of  things  cannot  possibly 
be  conducive  to  successful  Christian  work. 

'  Nevertheless,  the  Society  has  much  cause  to  rejoice 
over  the  progress  of  the  mission  in  this  place.  There  are 
in  the  native  city  two  chapels  connected  with  our  own 
mission.  One  of  them,  known  as  the  Wu-lao-fung  Chapel, 
comparatively  small  but  well  built,  and  having  connected 
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wiih  it  a  house  for  the  native  teacher  and  a  schoolroom,  U 
well  situated  in  a  crowded  part  of  the  city  for  the  evangel- 
istic services  for  which  it  is  daily  used.  The  other  chapel, 
Sam-pai-Iou,  is  on  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares,  and  is 
a  large  and  comfortable  place.  The  congregation  which 
assembles  in  this  place  on  the  Sabbaths  is  large  and  respect- 
able, many  of  them  being  in  receipt  of  from  8  to  lO  dollars 
per  month  in  connection  with  foreign  business  houses. 
They  support  the  native  evangelist  at  the  principal  chapel, 
giving  him  a  salary  of  13  dollars  a  month.  There  are 
also  several  voluntary  workers  connected  with  the  mission, 
two  of  whom  are  paid  for  services  as  writers,  but  devote 
a  Urge  part  of  their  time  to  evangelistic  work ;  and  there 
seem  to  be  a  number  of  devout  and  earnest  persons  among 
the  converts. 

'  The  properly  in  the  English  settlement  is  very  valuable. 
It  consists  of  a  large  piece  of  ground  situated  on  one  of  the 
chief  Chinese  streets  in  the  settlement.  The  central  portion 
of  the  front  was  sold  sume  years  ago  to  the  committee  of 
the  native  hospital  for  the  use  of  the  medical  superinten- 
dent. This  is  flanked  by  the  ground  on  which  Union 
Chapel  stands— and  which  belongs  to  the  Society — and  by 
the  ground  on  which  the  hospital  stands,  and  which  also 
belongs  to  the  Society.  There  arc  two  large  mission-houses 
on  the  compound  standing  behind  the  house  of  the  doctor 
of  the  native  hospital,  and,  in  addition,  is  a  building  which 
is  being  used  as  a  Bible  depository,  and  a  piece  of  waste 
ground  which,  apparently,  Ls  not  of  very  much  use  for  any 
<tomestic  purposes.  The  site  is  an  exceedingly  good  one 
for  business  purposes,  and  Union  Chapel  would  make  a 
good  evangelistic  preaching-station;  but  for  school -work,  or 
even  for  residence,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  unsuitable. 
All  the  property  on  every  side  abounds  with  brothels  and 
opium  dens. 

'The  evangelistic  work  of  the  mission  outside  Shanghai 
has  been  carried  on  throughout  a  very  extensive  district, 
chiefly  lying  to  the  south-west.  One  station,  the  town  of 
Bing-hu,  i.i  a  large  and  important  place  on  the  coast,  fully 
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100  miles  from  Shanghai,  and  there  are  many  other  places 
at  various  distances  wiihin  this  range  which  are  periodically 
visitcxi.  In  five  of  the  country  stations  there  arc  small 
communities  of  native  Christians.  The  mission  employs 
for  this  country  work  three  catechists  and  a  superintending 
evangelist.  I'hc  catcchists  receive  salaries  of  six,  five,  and 
four  dollars  per  month  respectively.  The  superintending 
evangelist,  Ni-yun-san,  is  paid  fifteen  dollars  per  month, 
but  has  to  provide  his  own  house.  The  native  preachers 
come  to  Mr.  Muirhcad  once  a  month  for  special  instruction, 
and  spend  three  or  four  days  in  careful  study  of  some  part 
of  the  Scriptures  under  his  dtroction.' 

Five  years  before  Mr-  Tliompson's  visit,  Messm.  Muirhead 
and  E.  R.  Barrett,  B.A-,  who  was  connected  with  the 
mission  from  iSj^  to  1K7K,  reported  that  the  native  church 
Contained  1 1 1  members  in  full  communion.  At  the 
Shanghai  Conference  of  1877  statistics  of  missionar>' 
adiicvcments  in  China  were  presented,  and  in  these  our 
Society  more  than  bo\6t  ixs  own:  — 

'Thercarealtogctherthirtydiffercnt  Protestant  Missionary 
Societies  at  work  in  China,  but  the  above  arc  the  principal 
ones.  There  are  also  seven  Roman  Catholic  Societies  at 
work,  representing  the  different  orders  in  that  body.  There 
arc  301  Protestant  missionaries  in  China,  exclusive  of  wivc« 
of  missionaries ;  and  of  these  63  arc  single  female 
missionaiies,  leaving  a  balance  of  3}8  male  Protestant 
missionaries  against  254  Roman  Catholic  missionaries.  The 
total  number  of  Chinese  Protestant  Christians  is  13.055: 
Chinese  Roman  Catholics,  404.530. 

'  In  the  year  iMi,  Mr.  Muirhead  was  joined  for  a  brief 
period  by  the  Rev.  G.  Griffiths,  who  was  succeeded  in  18X3 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Stonehousc.  Mr.  Stonehouse  remained  in 
Slianghai  until  1IJH6.  when  he  was  transferred  to  Peking. 
After  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stonvhouse.  Mr.  Muirhead  con- 
tinued at  his  post  without  any  male  colleagtte  until  the  end 
of  last  year.  Two  lady  missionaries  joined  the  mission  in 
i&HH,  and  have  done  useful  educational  and  other  work. 
Miss  GUfiUan  married  and  retired    from  the  missioii  in 
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1890.  and  her  place  was  occupied  by  Miss  Halley,  of 
Melbourne,  Australia.  The  Rev.  Emest  Box  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Lambcrt-RccB  were  a|>pointed  to  reinforce  the 
mission  in  1890. 

The  mission  in  Shanghai  has  been  pre-eminently  a 
preaching  mission.  The  city  cha(>c!,  well  situated  in  one{ 
of  the  main  thoroughfares,  is  uited  daily,  and  still  attracts 
large  numbers.  The  church  on  the  mission  premises  in  the 
foreign  concession,  and  the  hall  of  the  native  hospital,  next 
door  to  the  mission  premises,  arc  also  used  for  constant 
preaching.  Housc-to-housc  visitation,  the  distribution  of 
tracts  and  books,  Bible-women's  work,  a  girls'  school,  and 
other  forms  of  effort  are  also  employed  incessantly  to 
instruct  the  people  on  the  nature  of  Christianity,  and  to  lead 
them  to  Christ. 


a.  Hankow.  The  Vangt^zckiang,  the  great  river  of 
China,  flows  into  the  sea  near  Shanghai,  and  forms  a  ready 
way  into  the  very  heart  of  China.  From  the  first  the  e>-cs 
of  tlie  missionaries  were  directed  to  the  great  cities  which 
Uc  along  its  banks.  Of  these  the  most  important  iit 
Hankow,  and  thither,  in  1K61,  the  agents  of  the  Socict>' 
carried  the  Gospel  message  : — 

Hankow  is  676  statute  miles  from  Shanghai.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Yang-isze  which  at  this  point  is  nearly 
a  mile  wide.  In  June,  when,  owing  to  the  melting  of  the 
snow  on  the  Thibetan  hills  and  the  spring  rains  over  the 
vast  valley  that  it  drains,  the  Yang-tzse  approaches  its 
full  votimic.  the  largest  ocean-going  vessels  find  the  river 
eas>'  navigation  as  far  as  Hankow.  But  ordinarily  com- 
munication with  the  outsid:  world  is  kept  up  by  a  daily 
service  of  river  steamers  which  ply  between  Hankow  and 
Shanghai. 

Hankow  has  also  its  foreign  settlement^lhc  British 
Concession,  half  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  wide,  by  the  side 
of  the  Vang-ls;(e.  The  road  by  the  river  is  like  a  boulevard, 
and  the  other  roads  arc  wide  and  have  trees  planted,  and 
the  consulates  and  merchants'  houses  are  fine  buildings  in 
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the  European  style.  But.  while  in  Shanghai  the  foreign 
settlement  dwarfs  the  native  city,  in  Hankow  the  con- 
cession is  only  a  «mall  suburb  of  the  vast  native  town — four 
miles  from  end  to  end — which  contain)!  from  Hoo,coo  to 
i.coo  ooo  of  people,  and  whose  narrowstrects  from  early  morn- 
ing till  late  at  night  arc  crowded  by  3  slowly  moving  throng. 

In  Hankow  there  is  a  vast  resident  population ;  and,  in 
nddition.  crowds  of  strangers — merchants,  soldiers,  man- 
darins, carrying  coolies,  boatmen — arc  ever  coming  and 
going  from  and  to  remote  pi;>rts  of  the  empire  More 
promising  spheres  of  work  it  would  be  difticult  to  find. 
Kvangclistic  |>rcaching  is  the  main  feature  of  the  work 
throughout  Cenlr.il  China  II  is  carried  on  daily  in  hospital 
and  chapel,  on  the  streets  within  the  cities,  and  in  ever- 
widening  districts  around  about  them.  Medical  mission- 
work  i«  so  assnci.ited  with  this  evangelization  as  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  it,  and  our  meilical  brethren  are  themselves 
earnest  evangelists. 

The  story  of  the  founding  of  the  Hankow  Mission  can  be 
best  told  by  extracts  from  Griffith  John's  letters  written 
at  the  time  : — 

'Hankow.  November  j.  iKrti.  Having  been  here  for 
several  weeks,  preaching  daily  to  this  people,  you  will  be 
pleased  to  leam  how  the  work  is  progressing.  As  we  have 
no  regular  chapel,  the  services  are  conducted  in  a  large 
halt  in  my  house.  The  door  is  opened  every  afternoon  for 
two  or  three  hours.  The  native  a-^sistants  (two  in  number) 
and  myself,  preach  in  turns.  At  the  close  of  each  service 
books  are  given  away  to  all  applicants  who  can  read.  My 
audience  generally  consists  of  the  representatives  of  .several 
provinces.  Canton,  Fuh-Kten,  Sz-Chwan,  Kwci-Chow, 
Kan-suh,  Shan-vi,  Shcn-si,  Hit-nan,  Kiang-si,  Ngan- 
hwei,  Che-Kiang,  Kiang-su,  &c.,  all  meet  here  in  their 
respective  merchants  and  artisans.  Many  of  them  come 
and  go  annually.  Not  a  few  attend  our  preaching  from 
day  to  day,  and  to  most  our  speech  is  quite  intelligible. 
From  this  point  the  Gospel  may  penetrate  and  spread  over 
the  eighteen  provinces    The  Gospel  is  listened  to  invariably 
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with  much  attention.  Most  come  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  learning  what  this  new  doctrine  is.  The  questions 
asked  by  them,  and  the  answers  elicited  by  questions  put  to 
them,  arc  indicative  of  a  state  of  mind  far  more  inquisitive 
than  that  of  any  part  of  China  that  I  have  yet  been  to. 
The  books  are  received  thankfully,  and,  what  is  far  better, 
arc  read  by  many. 

•  The  mandarins  here  arc  disposed  to  be  very  friendly. 
The  district  magistrate  has  called  upon  me  twice,  and 
written  mc  several  very  kind  letters.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  has  sent  me  a  proclamation  to  be  posted  up  on 
our  door,  commanding  both  soldiers  and  people  not  to 
injure  or  molest  forciRntrs.  under  the  severest  penalty.  The 
friendliness  of  thdr  disposition  has  given  mc  an  opportunity 
to  speak  a  word  for  Christ  in  the  highest  circle  of  Chinese 
society.  Yesterday  I  was  invited  to  breakfast  by  one 
of  my  mandarin  friends.  Among  others  he  had  invited 
a  Hii-nan  military  mandarin  to  meet  mc.  Having  spoken 
much  of  the  military  glory  of  IH-nan,  and  the  martial 
courage  of  the  Hu-nan  men.  he  said  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  their  ever  believing  in  Jesus,  or  of  His  religion 
ever  taking  a  deep  root  in  that  celebrated  province. 
'■Slowly,  ray  friend,"  said  I;  "the  Hu-nan  people  know 
not  His  person  and  character,  and  therefore  can't  believe 
in  Him  just  now;  but  ere  long  they  wiil  be  made  better 
acquainted  with  Him,  and  who  knows  but  that  many 
of  them  will  turn  to  I  lim."  "  Never,"  rejoined  he  ;  "  the>' 
have  Confucius,  and  Jesus  cannot  be  compared  with  him. ' 
"  Infinitely  superior."  added  I  ;  ■'  the  one  is  from  the  earth, 
and  the  other  from  heaven.  We  have  sages  in  abundance 
in  the  Western  world,  but  we  never  think  of  instituting 
a.  comparison  between  them  and  Christ."  "  But,"  said  he, 
■'all  sages  are  heaven  {GodJ  sent."  "Christ,"  replied  I, 
"  is  not  only  God  sent,  but  God  incarnate— God  manifested 
in  the  flesh."  This  doctrine  offended  the  pride  of  the  man, 
a-s  it  does  that  of  the  natural  mind  in  every  age  and 
country.  It  led,  however,  to  some  further  conversation, 
with  which  I  was  much  pleased. 
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'  The  river,  dtnvn  to  Wii-hii.  is  now  in  the  entire  posses- 
sion of  the  Imperialists.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  what 
will  be  the  end  of  these  things.  Believing  in  the  super- 
intendence of  an  all-wise  and  all-good  Providence,  m'C 
cannot  but  think  that  all  will  work  together  for  her  good. 
We  feci  convinced  that  the  Omnipotent  is  present  in  these 
might>'  convulsion*.  It  does  nol  require  much  sagacity  to 
sec  thai  this  stale  of  things  has  done  much  towards  opening 
lip  the  country  so  wonderfully  and  cfTeciualiy  to  the 
Missionary  and  the  merchant.  Also,  their  national  pride 
being  considerably  humbled,  the  people  have  been  rendered 
more  docile  and  susceptible  of  impressions  from  without. 
A  great  change  is  decidedly  going  on,  which  will  produce 
a  rich  harvest  in  time  to  come.  May  God  give  His  people 
at  home,  and  His  servants  on  the  licld,  grace  to  labour  and 
to  wait.  What  we  all  need  above  anything  in  the  present 
crisiis,  is  strong,  unwavering  faith  in  the  final  conquest  of 
the  Gospel — the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth.' 

■.March  35,  1S63.  You  will  be  pleased  to  Icam  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil-ton  have  returned  from  Japan  greatly 
improved  in  health.  They  arrived  at  Hankow  on  January 
iS.  Mr.  W.  has  been  able  to  work  hard  at  the  language 
ever  «ncc.  In  a  ver>-  short  time  he  wilt  be  fully  prepared 
to  preach  in  this  dialect,  and  labour  actively  among  this 
people.  I  tnist  that,  by  our  joint  cfToris,  we  sh.ill  be  able 
to  establish  Missionary  Stations,  not  only  in  Hankow  and 
Wd  Chang,  but  also  in  many  of  the  surrounding  cities  and 
towns.' 

'The  Missionary's  ivork  is  to  teach  the  tnith,  and  few 
things  can  delight  him  more  than  to  find  that  his  teachings 
are  understood  and  remembered.  And  this  leads  me  to 
make  a  remark  on  the  advantages  which  the  I'roicstant 
method  of  teaching  has  over  the  Roman  Catholic.  The 
foreign  priest  does  not  preach  publicly  to  the  heathen.  In 
fact  be  never  comes  in  contact  with  the  heathen  world. 
All  that  he  sees  of  them  are  those  whom  his  native  agents 
bring  under  his  notice  in  the  shape  of  inquirers.  Even  the 
native  agents  don't  preach  publicly  ;  they  simply  go  about 
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quietly  among  tlieir  immediate  acquaintances.  Neither 
do  they  distribute  their  books  widely;  they  give  copicit 
occasicinally  to  their  converts,  but,  I  believe,  never  to  the 
heathen.  The  Frolestant  method  is  that  of  publishing 
loudly,  openly,  honestly,  to  all  who  wish  to  come  and 
li.sten,  and  to  scatter  the  seed  of  truth  as  broadly  as 
possible,  in  tlic  shape  of  hooks  and  tracts. 

'  Another  advantage  connected  with  the  publicity  of  our 
method  is  that,  though  the  Missionarj-  may  be  stationary 
at  one  place,  still  he  act5.  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  the 
whole  empire.  Traders  who  visit  a  place  from  distant 
titles  or  provinces,  may  leave  it  without  knowing  that 
there  is  such  a  man  .is  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  ther&^ 
Not  so  with  the  working  Protestant  Mi-ssionary.  He  can- 
not but  be  known  and  found  out  by  all  parties.  We  have 
had  among  our  hearers  people  from  all  the  surrounding 
country;  these  carry  with  ihcm  the  Gospel,  partly  in  their 
heads,  and  fully  in  the  books  presented  to  them.  The 
other  day  an  old  man  of  he  place  came  to  hear  me.  At 
the  close  of  the  service  a  few  qucstion-s  were  put  to  him. 
which  he  answered  very  readily.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
heard  the  Gospel  before,  and  he  rcplleil  that  he  had  Ilea 
it,  many  years  ago,  from  Dr.  Mcdhurst  ami  Mr.  Muirhead,^ 
at  Shanghac.  The  old  man  seemed  quite  convinced  of  the 
folly  of  idolatrj- ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  what  he 
heard  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  at  Shanghne  led  him  first  to 
doubt  its  truth.  Such  arc  some  of  the  ndvnntages  con- 
nected with  public  preaching,  and  the  full  and  free  distri- 
bution of  the  Word  of  God,  and  other  Christian  books. 

'  The  entire  devotion  of  a  Chinaman  to  the  present,  the 
physical,  and  the  material,  renders  him  almost  inacccssibU 
to  spiritual  influence.  Speak  of  present  weal,  or  present'^ 
woe,  materia)  prosperity,  or  material  adversity,  and  he  is 
all  eyes  and  ears.  Heaven,  however,  has  no  charms  to 
attract  him,  and  hell  no  horrors  to  move  him.  The  former, 
his  gross,  sensual  soul,  can  understand  and  appreciate,  but 
the  latter  elude  his  vision.  This  feature  in  the  Chinese 
character  is  lamentable  and  diijcouraging.     At  the  close  of 
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a  discourse,  in  wtiicli  the  Mi&sioiiary  has  bcea  endeavouring 
to  .shuw  how  life  nnd  immortahty  have  been  brought  to 
l^ht  in  the  Goiipel  —how  Jesus  saves  from  sin,  delivers 
From  hell,  and  confcis  a  hvavcn  of  blUs  upon  the  believer — 
a  Chinaman  will  stolidly  ank  him, "  Wliat  aii^>aufage  is  there 
connected  with  believing  in  Jesus?  Will  it  bring  us  any 
n'cef  How  many  eask  docs  a  man  rrcfivt  for  entering  the 
Church  ?"  Such  is  a  Chinaman.  But  such  he  is  not  to  be 
for  ever.  The  Gospel  has  been  proved  potent  enough  to 
vivify  his  dead  soul.  What  has  been  done  in  one  case  may 
be  done  in  millions  of  cases.  What  we  need  in  the  mean- 
time is  faith — faith  in  God  and  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
truth.  In  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese  nation  as  a  nation, 
God  will  give  the  world  some  day  a  proof  of  the  truth  and 
divinity  of  the  Gospel,  9uch  as  will  hush  the  voice  of 
scepticism  for  ever. 

'We  have  hardly  touched  the  Empire  yet  China  is 
hardly  conscious  of  our  presence.  Before  the  work  is 
accomplished  the  Cllurch  must  advance  her  !{old  and 
silver  with  a  far  more  liberal  hand  than  she  has  done,  and 
young  men  of  piety  and  character  must  come  forth  in  far 
greater  numbers  than  the .'  do  at  present.  The  conversion 
of  China  will  cost  the  Church  her  treasures,  the  colleges 
their  brightest  ornaments,  and  the  Missions  the  lives  of 
their  best  men.  Unless  we  are  all  prepared  for  this  we 
had  belter  give  it  up.  If  our  Brethren  at  home  knew  what 
it  was  to  contend  with  the  power  of  darkness,  as  concen- 
trated  in  the  form  of  Paganism,  as  it  is  developed  in  China, 
they  would  certainly  send  out  men  byhundrcdsand  not  tens.' 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  a  letter  dated  September  ii,  1863, 
describes  the  formation  of  the  first  Christian  Church  in 
Hankow : — 

'Of  those  who  have  manifested  so  deep. and  sustained  an 
interest  in  the  doctrine  as  to  be  classed  among  "  inquirers," 
some  have  removed  to  other  places,  or,  being  only  visitors, 
have  returned  to  their  homes  ;  of  several  of  these  we  had 
much  reason  to  hope  well;  some  have  ceased  to  inquire 
further ;   whilst  others  have  gone  on  until  they  have  been 
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cnrolltrd  as  members  of  the  churcli.  Of  such  there  are 
now  nine.  The  first,  who  was  also  the  first  convert  lo 
Christianity  in  connccticwi  with  Protestant  Missions  in  this 
part  of  China,  was  baptized  on  Sunday.  March  ifi,  i86j 
On  June  8,  six  others,  four  men  and  two  women,  were 
baptized.  The  greatest  depth  of  religious  feeling  wa< 
manifested  by  one  who.  it  appears,  had  been  quite  an 
ascetic  and  devotee.  He  had  long  been  seeking  monl 
renovation  through  the  dhciplineof  thcscctof  Kwan-yin  — 
3  sect  which  in  this  province  is  ver>'  numerous,  and  has 
comparatively  high  aims.  He  seemed  as  though  he  had 
deeply  felt  a  spiritual  want,  but  had  not  been  able  to  meet 
with  anything  to  satisfy  it  until  the  light  of  Christian 
truth  shone  in  his  mind.  In  the  midst  of  almost  universal 
apathy  and  indifference  respecting  the  soul's  well-being,  it 
is  cheering  to  meet  with  an  earnest  spirit.  The  remaining 
two  converts  were  baptized  on  August  i".  One  of  thera  is 
a  native  of  Honan,  who  is  »t  present  residing  at  Hankow ; 
the  other  is  a  Hankow  in.in  and  a  sch<il;ir.  He  first  came 
to  me  as  teacher;  he  soon  began  attending  the  Sunday 
services  for  converts  and  inquirers,  and  at  length  became 
a  candidate  for  baptism,  Including  two  assistant^  and  one 
servant,  the  native  church  now  numbers  fttv/nr  members, 
all  of  whom,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  are,  we  trust,  realty 
united  to  Christ.  We  regard  it  as  one  important  object  to 
make  ihe  membcra  feel  that  on  each  retts  a  share  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  admission  of  new  members,  and  in  all 
matters  of  discipline  to  train  the  candid-itc  to  self-govern- 
ment. In  order  the  better  to  insure  the  advantages  of 
religious  worship  in  their  mecting-t,  we  arc  publishing 
a  small  collection  of  hymns,  which  has  been  revised  and 
prepared  by  Mr.  John  for  this  object,  in  such  a  style  as  to 
be  intelligible  to  all,  xvithout  violently  offending  the  taste  of 
the  refined  in  letters.  Mr,  John  has  also  prepared  a  tract 
or  pamphlet  for  circul.ition.  written  with  a  view  to  answer- 
ing  the  questions  and  meeting  the  objections  which  arc  not 
uncommonly  proposed  by  those  who  listen  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel.' 
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In  1H63  Mr.  John  lost  his  colleajfue,  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
died  on  August  11.  He  was  a  man  of  great  promise,  and 
Mr.  John  felt  the  bereavement  keenly.  In  a  letter  dated 
August  14,  iK(5^,  be  wrote:  '  If  his  life  had  been  spared  he 
would  have  made  one  of  the  best  Chinese  scholars,  and  one 
of  the  most  efficient  missionaries.' 

In  the  course  of  1K64  Mr,  John  was  able  to  carry  out 
the  plan  he  had  cherished  since  reaching  Hankow,  of 
gaining  a  fooiini;  in  Wuchang.  This  involved  a  four 
months'  conflict  of  wit  and  endurance  between  the  man* 
darins  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  missionary  on  the  other. 
When  the  land  upon  which  mi^on-buiidings  could 
be  erected  was  finally  secured,  on  December  28,  1864. 
Mr,  John  wrote: — 

'Sudi  was  the  end  of  nearly  four  months'  conflict  with 
these  mandarins — men  almost  incapable  of  speaking  the 
truth,  or  of  acting  honestly.  But  though  the  struggle  was 
rather  irksome  at  the  time,  I  am  glad  of  it  now.  It  gave 
the  mandarins,  scholars,  and  gentry  an  opportunity  of 
venting  their  wrath  in  3  concentrated  form.  Ever  since 
ihcy  have  been  as  quiet  and  urbane  as  possible.  It  also 
made  the  triumph  known  far  and  wide.  It  is  known  over 
the  whole  province  that  the  mandarins  opposed  in  vain, 
and  that  the  conflict  ended  in  thctr  issuing  a  proclamation 
to  inform  the  people  that  what  I  had  done  and  was 
purposing  to  do  had  their  sanction.  This  fact  will  make 
it  much  easier  to  commence  the  work  in  the  surrounding 
dttes.  To  open  Wu-cKang  is,  in  principle,  to  open  the 
whole  province.  To  have  failed  there  would  have  made 
failure  elsewhere  almost  inevitable.  1  have,  from  the 
beginning,  attached  the  greatest  Importance  to  this  under- 
taking, and  now  I  feel  thankful  to  God  that  my  efforts  have 
been  crowned  with  success.  I  must  also  inform  you  that 
H.B.M.  Consul  helped  me  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
power.  If  he  had  frowned  on  the  attempt,  the  mandarins 
would  have  been  victorious,  I  fed  greatly  indebted  to  him 
for  his  sympathy  and  eilicient  aid. 

'  The  buildings,  consisting  of  a  commodious  chapel,  two 
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rooms  for  the  foreign  missionary,  a  house  for  the  native 
evangeh'flt,  and  two  lai^c  schoolrooms,  are  completed. 
Half  of  ihc  ground  has  been  left  for  a  hospital  or  a 
dispensary.  Tlie  land  and  buildings  cost  about  £:fio. 
which  sum,  within  a  few  pounds,  has  been  subscribed 
by  the  "  Hankow  Community."  I  .limply  mentioned  the 
fact  that  I  wished  to  establish  a  mission  in  Wu-chang.  and 
the  above  sum  was  readily  contributed.  This  is  an 
addition.-il  proof  of  the  liberality  of  this  community, 
Paii-Kifn-seng.  the  native  evangelist  whom  1  have  put  in 
Wii-chang.  tit  a.  well-tried  man.  He  is  likely  to  work 
well,  and  do  much  good.  He  is  a  Chri<itian  in  deed  and 
in  truth,  and  evidently  anxious  to  devote  his  cnci^ics 
to  ihc  work  of  an  evangelist  He  was  a  highly  respectable 
merchant,  and  he  is  now  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
His  influence  in  the  native  church  has  hitherto  been  of  the 
most  salutary  kind.' 

By  the  end  of  18154  the  converts  in  Hankow  were 
thirty-six  in  number.  Griffith  John  was  also  very  success- 
ful in  securing  competent,  earnest,  and  energetic  Chinamen 
to  act  as  evangelists.  Thus,  though  he  wa.i  .still  single- 
handed,  the  mission  steadily  grew  in  numbers  and  in 
working  power.  In  i>i66  hospital  work  was  begun,  the 
Hankow  community  subscribing  £^00  towards  the  build- 
ing, and  Dr.  Rcid.  one  of  the  foreign  residents,  undertaking 
the  supervision  of  the  medical  work.  In  the  same  year, 
Mr,  Evan  Bryant,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  mission, 
reached  Hankow;  and  in  1S67  Mr.  Thomas  Bryson,  who 
had  been  appointed  resident  missionary  at  Wuchang, 
reached  that  city.  In  iKfifl  Dr.  Shearer  was  sent  out 
to  carry  on  the  hospital  work.  He  gave  less  than  two 
years'  service,  resigning  in  order  to  carry  on  private 
practice.  In  T870  Griffith  John  visited  England.  While 
at  home  Yu  Ki-fang,  one  of  the  prominent  Hankow 
converts,  died.  Mr.  John  at  the  time  placed  on  record 
his  portraiture,  and  the  description  will  serve  for  many 
another  convert  also  in  the  Chinese  Church : — 

'  He  was  received   into  the  church   at   Hankow  in  the 
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year  1863,  when  about  sixty  years  of  age.    His  path  during 
the»e  seven  years  may  indeed  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
shioing  light.     He  was  a  noble  specimen  of  a  Christian. 
1  know  of  no   drawback   in   his   religious   career.     It   tit 
exceedingly  difficult  for  a  Chinaman  to  break  off  entirely 
from  many  of  the   habiLi  in  which  he  15  bo  thoroughly 
rooted  and  grounded.     But  it  i.s  wonderful  how  effectively 
this  is  done  in  some  instances.     Some  of  the  converts  seem 
to  leap  over  the  chasm  that  yawns  between  the  kinj;dom 
of  Satnn  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  become  visibly 
new  men  in  Christ  at  once.     We  have  such  men  at  Han- 
kow, and  ihcy  stand  out  now  before  my  mental  eye  very 
distinctly.    Yti  was  tlie  most    prominent  among  them. 
At    the   very  commencement    he   .seemed   a   completely 
chanf^d  man.     His  whole  being  was  powerfully  influenced 
by  the  truth  from  the  beginning,  and  his  entire  character 
puiitied  and   ennobled.     His  life  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  as  spotless  as  that  of  any  Christian  I  have  vet  met 
with  in  this  country.      In  the  infant  church  at  Hankow 
be  was  a  great  spiritual  power.     Though  a  humble  and 
uneducated  man.  he  commanded  universal  respect.    As 
a  native  assistant  he  was  most  earnest. diligent,  and  faithful. 
Every  day,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  five,  he  was  to 
be  found  at  his  post  in  the  chapel.     It  was  stimulating 
even  to  the  missionaries  to  witness  the  zeal  and  activity 
of  Ytl  in  the  Master's  service, 

*  I  find  that  in  China,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  hour 
of  dissolution  is  regarded  as  a  solemn  one,  and  that  the 
inmost  thoi^hts  of  men's  hearts  arc  (jcneraUy  revealed 
in  that  important  crisis.  It  has  always  been  to  me 
R  matter  of  deep  interest  to  know  how  our  converts  die ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  if  they  are  heathen  in  heart,  and 
Christians  only  in  name,  the  whole  fraud  will  come  out 
at  that  testing  moment.  Kow,  the  little  church  at 
Hankow  has  lost  fifteen  of  its  members  by  death,  and 
not  one  of  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  apostatized  on  his 
deathbed ;  whilst  not  a  few  of  them  have,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  died  as  every  Christian  ought  to  die — rejoicing 
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in  the  hope  or  the  glory  of  God.  Yu  Ki-fang  watt  one 
of  these. 

'  During  his  illness  he  enjoyed  the  profoundest  peace 
and  serenity  of  mind.  He  had  no  apprehensions  in  regard 
to  his  future,  and  seemed  only  concerned  Icst  he  should 
be  burdensome  in  the  meantime  to  the  living.  He  often 
told  his  pastor  and  others  that  Clirist  was  his  only  hope, 
and  that  he  had  found  in  Him  an  all-suflicient  Saviour. 
When  asked  by  Mr.  Bryant  how  he  felt  in  prospect  of 
death,  he  replied,  '*  My  sins  arc  very  great,  but  the  merit.i 
of  Jesus  arc  great,  too.  I  die  embracing  the  cross."  Wc 
arc  sometimes  told  that  all  the  Chinese  Christians  are 
hypocrites,  and  that  a  genuine  conversion  in  China  is  an 
impossibility.  Let  the  life  and  death  of  VU  Ki-fang  be  our 
reply  to  that  sneer  foi'  the  present.' 

In  1871  Mr.  Arnold  Foster,  B.A.,  was  appointed  to 
Hankow,  and  in  1X79  Mr,  William  Owen  joined  the  mission. 
Mr.  Mawbcy,  formerly  of  Cuddapah,  was  in  charge  of  the 
hospital  from  187111  to  1883;  and  in  1883  Mr.  Thomas 
Gillison  succeeded  him.  In  18H1  Mr.  Arthur  Bonsey 
was  appointed  to  Hankow.  Mr.  C  G.  Sparham  reached 
Hankow  in  188.5.  When  Mr.  Thompson  visited  Hankow 
in  1883  he  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  progress  made  and 
the  activity  evident  at  this  mission  in  the  heart  of  China ; — 

'Hankow  is  the  greatest  trading  centre  in  China,  with 
the  exception  of  Canton,  and  is  not  surpassed  even  by  it. 
It  is  a  place  of  remarkable  activity  of  commercial  life,  and 
the  briefest  observation  is  sufficient  to  impress  a  visitor 
with  the  wealth  and  the  enterprise  of  the  native  population. 
It  is  situated  at  the  coaflucncc  of  the  River  Han  with  the 
larger  stream  of  the  Yang-tsc-Kiang,  and  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Han.  It  has  thus  water  communication  in  two 
distinct  directions  extending  to  many  hundreds  of  miles. 
The  River  Han,  flowing  down  from  the  north,  drains  a  vast 
tract  of  densely  peopled  and  prosperous  country,  while  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang  comes  from  the  west  through  a  course  of 
upwards  of  ),30o  miles  before  it  reaches  this  city.  The 
dense  forest  of  masts  belonging  to  the  junks,  which  for 
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a  mile  and  a  half  seem  to  crowd  the  Han  river,  impressed 
me  very  much,  and  the  view  from  the  top  of  Han-yang  bill 
— compiising  the  city  of  Han-yang  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  and  Hankow  on  the  cast  bank,  with  Wuchang  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Y;ing-tse-Kiang,  and  thus  presenting 
at  once  a  view  of  the  homes  of  a  million  of  people — was 
one  of  the  most  solemnly  su^cstive  sights  I  witnessed 
during  my  Chinese  jounicy.  Wuchang  is  not  nearly  so 
large  a  city  as  Hankow,  nor  has  it  the  same  commercial 
activity  ;  but  it  occupies  an  even  more  prominent  position 
in  the  governmental  life  of  the  countiy.  It  it  the  great 
provincial  centre  of  authority,  and  is  also  one  of  the  chief 
centres  to  which  students  are  gathered  for  those  great 
literary  e^taminations  which  form  so  characteristic  a  feature 
■o  China  life.  From  time  to  time  several  thous,incl  students 
are  assembled  in  the  great  examination  hall  of  Wuchang, 
from  all  parts  of  the  province  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  and 
thus  aiford  an  op[>ortunity  of  presenting  the  Gospel  in  some 
form  to  a  very  I;ii^e  number  of  tJic  most  intelligent  and 
active- mindcii  of  the  young  men  of  the  country. 

'  I  was  much  pleased  with  what  I  saw  of  the  native 
workers  connected  with  this  mission.  All  of  them  seemed 
to  be  men  of  e-imestness  and  worth,  and  in  two  or  three 
cases  ihey  are  certainly  above  the  average  of  such  workers. 
There  arc  three  preachers  connected  with  the  church  at 
Hankow  who  are  paid  from  the  mission  fumU.  There  is 
also  in  the  same  church  one  who  has  other  means  of  sup- 
port, but  who  devotes  him^lf  with  great  earnestness  and 
ability  to  Christian  ser\'ices  as  a  volunlaiy  worker.  There 
arc  two  paid  evangelists  al  Wuchang,  and  one  at  Hiau-kan. 
The  last  i.s  supported  by  the  church.  Mr.  John  meets  the 
Hankow  workers  every  Saturday  for  a  Bible  class,  and 
Mr.  Owen  meets  the  preachers  and  deacons  connected  with 
the  Wuchang  Mission  every  Friday  cvoiing  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  Hankow,  as  elsewhere,  boys'  schools  have 
been  given  up,  and  no  systematic  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  to  introduce  Western  knowledge  among  the  young. 
There  is  a  small  girls'  school  of  which  Mrs.  Arnold  Foster 
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was  kindly  talcing  charfre  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  In  the 
mission  at  Wuchang  tlierc  are  two  small  schools,  one  for 
bo>-s,  the  other  for  girls. 

'The  district  of  Hiau-kan,  forty  miles  from  Hankow,  and 
not  far  from  the  Han  river,  is  ihe  one  in  which  the  labours 
of  the  missionaries  have  been  most  remarkably  blessed,  and 
which  claims  special  attention  from  the  Directors  of  the 
Society,  in  view  of  any  further  development  of  the  Hankow 
Mission.  It  is  situated  in  an  extensive  district,  mostj 
densely  populated,  and  there  are  already  a  large  number  of^ 
converts  with  an  active  native  church. 

'The  medical  branch  of  the  mission  in  Hankow  lias 
proved  an  exceedingly  valuable  adjunct  to  the  other  labours 
of  the  missionaries.  Mainly  owins  to  the  exertions  of 
a  local  friend  of  the  mission  (the  late  Dr.  Kcid),  a  large  sum 
of  money  was  obtained  some  years  ago,  by  means  of  which 
the  present  site  for  the  hospital  was  secured,  and  the  build- 
ing was  erected.  U  consists  of  a  two-storied  building  in 
a  compound,  open  at  one  end  to  the  foreign  concession, and 
at  the  other  end  to  the  street,  in  the  native  city.  On  the 
ground  floor  is  tlie  chapel  in  which  the  native  Christian 
church  meets  for  worship,  and  in  which  patients  assemble  i 
daily;  also  a  room  used  by  the  Bible-woman  for  meeting 
female  patients,  a  dispensing-room,  and  a  consulting-room. 

'  In  Wuchang  the  old  ch^iicl  ;md  mission-house  stand  on 
a  compact  site,  and  seem  well  situated  for  work.  The  house 
is  now  partly  occupied  by  a  native  preacher  as  his  resi- 
dence, and  jMrlly  is  used  as  a  day  school.  There  is  also 
another  chapel  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Wuchang,  with 
a  preacher's  house  attached  to  it.  This  is  well  placed  on 
a  crowded  thoroughfare  very  near  the  great  examination  hall.' 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Hankow  Mission  in  recent 
years  was  well  summarized  by  the  master  hand  of  Griffith 
John  in  the  Decennial  Report  for  that  year.  Dr.  John 
thus  enumerated  the  signs  of  progress : — 

■  I.  The  growth  in  the  number  of  baptisms.  The  first 
two  were  baptized  in  iltiSa.  Between  that  year  and 
1870  295  persons  were  baptized  ;  between  ifi?©  and  i«8o 
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there  were  1,114  b-tptisms;  between  lii8o  and  1890  the 
number  reached  2,092.  When  I  ;irrivecl  at  Hankow,  in 
July,  iSfii,  there  was  not  one  Protcslanl  convert  in  the 
whole  of  this  region,  and  among  the  heathen  population 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  one  who  knew  anything 
about  Christianity.  The  work  of  preaching  and  teaching 
was  commenced  at  once,  and  that  of  healing  soon  followed. 
[  am  unable  to  give  you  the  siatixtics  of  the  other  missions 
working  at  this  place ;  hut  the  statiittics  of  our  own  mission 
u-ill  convey  some  idea  of  the  numerical  result  of  these 
thirty  year.s  of  Labour  at  this  important  centre. 

*  1.  The  growth  in  the  past  decade  has  been  remarkable. 
The  number  of  adult  baptisms  and  of  persons  admitted  to 
full  Christian  membership  has  been  720.  Deducting  those 
who  are  known  to  be  dead,  or  who  have  been  excluded 
from  fellowship  from  moral  failure,  there  appears  to  be 
a  net  increase  of  521  during  the  ten  years. 

'3.  The  increase  during  last  year  was  more  remarkable 
than  in  any  previous  year.  Ninety-six  adults  were  bap- 
tised, and  nine  were  admitted  to  full  fellowship  with  the 
Church,  making  a  total  of  105 :  nineteen  died,  and  seven 
were  excluded,  leaving  for  the  year  a  net  increase  of 
seventy-nine.  There  is  much  that  is  trying  in  connection 
with  our  work,  and  I  could  tell  tales  of  weakness,  defection, 
sins,  and  wickedness  connected  wiUi  the  native  churches 
which  would  astonish  many-  But  I  liave  gone  through  il 
all,  borne  it  all,  and  yet  my  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  Gospel  in  China  is  stronger  to-day  than  it  was  thirty 
years  ago.  We  have  many  true,  earnest,  devoted  Chris- 
tians among  our  converts,  and  their  number  is  growing 
day  by  day.  At  the  meetings  held  in  Hankow  during 
the  week  of  prayer  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
converts  atten<led  who  had  come  distances  of  six,  seven, 
and  e^ht  miles — a  journey  wtiich  involved  the  sacrifice  of 
a  day's  work  to  people  who  arc  in  exceedingly  poor  cir- 
cumstances. Among  tlic  large  gathering  ivho  assembled 
day  by  day  were  the  first  male  and  the  first  female 
converts   to    Christianity  in   Central  China,  baptized   by 
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me  in   iKi53,  both  uf  whom,  Mr.  Chu  and  Mrs.  Kau,  are 
actK'cly  engaged  in  Christian  work. 

'  4.  Tlicrc  has  been  an  amazing  change  in  the  amounti 
of  work  which  is  being  done  in  Centra]  Chirui  by  varioufll 
missionary  societies.      When   Mr.  Wylie  and   I   in   1868 
journeyed  through  the  provinces  of  Hupeh  and  S;(-ChueB 
we   did   not  meet  a   foreigner  save  one   or  two   Romani 
Cathohc  priests,  and  not  a  single  Protestant  minionary, 
along  the  whole  route  of  upwards  of  ;},cco  miles.     There  . 
now  on  the  same  route  somewhere  about  twenty  stationti 
inland,  and  the  country  is  free  everywhere  for  visitation  or 
Tor  settlement. 

'5.  There  has  been  a  remarkable  spread  of  Christian 
literature.  Up  to  1876,  each  mission  labouring  in  Centra] 
China  prepared  and  paid  for  the  printing  of  its  own  tracts 
and  books.  In  that  year  the  Hankow  Tract  Society  was 
established,  and  issued  9cx)  tracts.  In  1883  the  circulation 
in  connection  with  this  Society  had  reached  340.000 ;  in 
1886  it  had  grown  to 500,000  :  in  18H9  upwards  of  i,coo,oco 
tracts  and  books  were  di.stributcd  from  its  press,  many  of 
these  being  scattered  throughout  all  parts  of  China,  and 
finding  their  way  to  Australia  and  California.  Similarly 
the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  has  enormously  increased, 
lictwccn  1883  and  1889  43,045  Testaments  and  1,123.649 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  issued  from  the  t^ankow 
Agency  of  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland. 

'  6,  During  the  past  ten  years  this  Society's  mission  in 
the  province  of  Hupeh  has  become  consolidated  and  ex- 
tended in  many  ways.  The  missionaries  are  no  longer^ 
content  with  itinerating  journeys  through  various  portions 
of  the  countrj'.  There  arc  now  a  number  of  converts  in 
various  portions  of  the  province.  In  the  district  of  Hiau- 
kan,  an  important  station  has  been  opened  which  promises 
to  be  a  splendid  centre  for  occupation  by  Kuropcan 
missionaries  as  soon  as  the  men  can  be  found  to  take  up 
the  work.  In  addition,  the  mission  has  found  permanent 
quarters  in  three  great  walled  cities  of  the  province,  YUng- 
mung.  Ying-shan.  and  Hwang-pi." 
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The  testimony  of  Messrs.  Bonsey  and  Sparhaoi,  both 
of  whom  arc  actively  cnga<rcd  in  evangelistic  work  in  the 
city  of  Hankow  and  in  various  parts  of  the  province, 
corroborates  that  of  Dr.  John.  Mr.  Bonsey  records  that 
he  has  observed,  during  eight  years  of  bis  missionary 
life,  a  distinct  change  in  the  spirit  and  behaviour  of  the 
[wopic-  '  It  would  be  loo  much  to  say  that  the  old 
animosity  and  suspicion  have  given  place  to  fricndline^ 
and  confidence:  still  more  would  it  be  misleading  to  say 
that  the  Chinese  around  us  arc  consciously  hungering  and 
thir&ting  after  the  Gospel.  But  it  is,  undoubtedly,  true 
that  a  spirit  of  imiuiry  ha-i  been  awakened,  and  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  has  bctn  imparted.'  Mr.  Bonsey '» 
impression  is  tliat  tlie  progicxt  of  the  work  in  the  country 
is  even  more  remarkable  than  in  the  city  of  Hankow. 

The  medical  mission  in  Hankow  has  been  of  long 
standing,  but  the  decade  t8Ko  to  1S90  witnessed  soch 
alterations  and  enlargement  as  vastly  increased  its  use- 
fulness. By  the  generosity  of  friends  on  the  spot,  .lod 
especially  by  the  contributions  of  Dr.  John  himself,  the 
Society  came  into  possession  of  prcnuses  admirably 
adapted  for  very  exKnisivt-  medical  work.  Accommodation 
has  been  provided  for  sixty-live  in-pattcnts,  and  is  con- 
suntly  io  use.  The  amount  of  work  which  has  been  done 
from  i^!*3  to  1H90,  since  Dr.  GiUi.'ton  fivH  entered  upon  his 
duties,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  statistics  :■ — 

Di.spcnsary.— New  Cases 5i>9^-! 

Disiwnwr)'— Old  Cases 37.883 

In-patients ,5,«6a 

Sui^ical  Operations 4i999 

Subscriptions H.  tads  8,305 

Baptisms ■         •  73 

Mrs.  Griflilh  John  died  in  iH8,%  and  the  Report  of  1X90 
thus  refers  to  the  most  valuable  and  important  work  done 
by  her  and  her  lady  colleagues  :— 

'The  Ute  Mrs.  John  was  a  devoted  and  successful 
worker,  not  only  among  the  European  sailors,  in  whom  she 
took  a  special  interest,  but  al.so  nmong  the  Chinese  women 
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around  licr,and  especially  amonfi  the  Tcmale  patients  at  the 
hospital.  She  continued  to  labour,  as  opportunity  was 
given  her.  to  the  very  close  of  her  life,  five  years  ago.  Since 
then  the  burden  of  woric  among  the  women  has  fallen 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  shoulders  of  Mrs.  Arnold 
Foster.  Mrs.  Foster  lias  two  small  girls'  schools,  in  which 
the  chief  work  is  learning  the  Scnpturcs.  She  has  also  had 
classes  for  teaching  Christian  women  to  read  the  Bible,  and 
has  found  daily  opportunity  at  the  hospital  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  and  influencing  a  large  circle  of  heathen 
patients.  The  results  of  this  varied  work  arc  being  seen  in 
many  directions.  M:iny  women  now  join  the  church,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  brought  in  by  their  relatives.  Others 
.ire  now  at  the  hospital,  and  yet  others  learn  of  Christ  from 
their  children's  lessons.  The  result  is  the  gradual  uplifting 
of  our  Christian  women  into  clearer  light  .ind  nobler  ideas 
of  life.' 

It  was  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Mai^arct  John  that  the 
Margaret  Hospital  referred  to  above  was  built  in  1889  by 
Dr.  John  ami  a  few  friends.  It  was  then  a  one-storied 
building,  and  while  very  compact  was  far  from  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  work.  A  second  alory  has 
since  been  added,  Mr.  IJonscy's  architectural  knowledge 
being  of  considerable  help  in  preserving  the  good  appear- 
ance of  the  building.  It  isnoiv  (ifi99)a  thoroughly  service- 
able hospital  for  women,  with  a  ward  for  six  beds,  a  private 
ward,  sitting-room,  bathroom,  matron's  room,  also  a 
miniature  doctor's  room  downst.-iirs;  while  upstairs  there 
is  a  capital  opera ting-rooni,  a  ward  for  six  more  beds,  with 
bathroom  attached,  a  small  special  ward,  and  a  room  for 
two  young  women  assistants. 

The  ^iltccations  during  the  List  few  years  in  the  men's 
hospital  have  been  con.sideiablc.  The  main  central  build- 
ing has  retained  its  original  form  externally,  but  important 
alterations  have  taken  place  inside.  It  now  contains  sixty 
beds. 

During   1897   .1,150   new   cTses  men.  1,043  women,   or 
'  AA'ii  in  all,  were  treated  in  the  dispensary  ;  adding  to  these 
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ihe  return  visits,  a  total  of  9,144  was  reached.  Then  436 
in-patients  men,  and  75  women,  or  501  in  all,  were  received 
into  the  hospital.  There  is  now  impcrati%'e  need  for  a 
medical  school  in  which  native  assistants  can  receive  proper 
instruction,  and  where,  too,  a  staff  of  Christian  dressers  and 
medical  evangelists  can  be  trained  for  the  promotion  of  the 
work  in  the  district  around.  From  its  central  position  in 
the  heart  of  the  great  Chinese  Empire  at  the  junction  of 
two  of  China's  greatest  waterways,  from  its  importance  as 
a  commercial  centre,  and  from  the  added  fact  that  it  is 
fixed  upon  as  the  terminus  of  the  Nortliern  Trunk  Railway 
from  Peking  and  is  likely  to  become  the  heart  and  centre 
of  a  network  of  railways  in  the  north  in  the  not  far  distant 
future,  Hankow  is  eminently  fitted  for  tlic  establishment 
of  a  medical  school,  in  which  medical  helpers  may  be 
tmincd  to  supply  the  numerous  mission  hospitals  Chat  arc 
springing  up  in  connection  uith  out  own  and  every  mission 
in  Central  China. 

From  1881  to  1890  the  Rev.  W.  Owen  has  been  the 
only  representative  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
in  Wuchang,  the  great  centre  of  cxclusiveness  and  setf- 
stifTicicncy,  getting  assistance  for  some  of  the  weekly 
services  from  his  brctlircn  at  Hankow,  but  living  alone  and 
having  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  mission  upon  his 
shoulders.  The  work  has  been  hard,  and  the  progress 
made  very  slow.  Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  in  this  provincial  capital  and  great  edu- 
cational centre  one  missionary  has  to  care  for  the  native 
church,  superintend  and  partly  teach  a  boys'  school,  take 
large  part  in  daily  evangelistic  preaching,  and,  in  addition, 
visit  a  vast  country  district  in  various  parts  of  which  are 
settled  isolated  Christians.  In  .iddilion  to  the  regular 
services  in  the  domestic  chapel  and  in  the  street  chapel, 
aiKl  the  work  among  the  boys  in  the  day  school,  special 
cflToit  ha.s  been  made  to  reach  the  students  who  gather  for 
tbcgreat  examinations,  by  distributing  among  them  portions 
of  the  Scriptures.  By  this  means  the  Word  of  God  has 
been  carried  to  remote  places.     Three  great  distributions 
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were  made  in  thia  city  during  1883  and  1890,  in  con- 
nection with  the  triennial  cxn  mi  nations,  and  one  a  few 
years  before  Mr.  Owen  took  up  work  at  Wuchang. 
10,000  copies  were  distributed  the  fixsl  time;  20,000  the 
second  time  (io,oco  of  which  were  Gospels);  30,000  the 
third  time  (lo.ooo  of  which  were  Gospels);  and  to.coa 
the  fourth  time;  in  all,  60.000  copies.  And  these  books 
have  been  carried  here  and  there  and  everywhere  all  over 
the  province.  This  is  the  way  the  seed  of  the  kingdom 
has  been  scattered  abroad  from  this  centre  during  the  last 
ten  years.  Besides  the  books  distributed,  thousands  upon 
thousands  have  been  sold. 

Visitation  of  the  country  around  has  been  regularly 
carried  on  year  by  year,  until  it  can  be  said  that  the  whole 
of  the  Wuchang  prefecture  has  been,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  made  acquainted  with  the  Gospel. 

Mr.  Owen  wrote  in  1 890  :  "  I  have  not  been  in  China  very 
long,  but  long  enough  to  notice  a  marked  change,  for  the 
better,  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  towards  the  Gospel. 
People  will  come  to  the  chapel,  and  listen  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  by  the  hour,  If  they  have  time  on  hand,  and 
should  there  be  any  one  present  inclined  to  be  rude,  the 
preacher  hardly  needs  trouble  himself  about  him  ;  the  con- 
gregation, as  a  rule,  will  see  that  he  either  behaves  himself, 
or  goes  out.  It  used  not  to  be  so  in  Wuchang  eight  or 
ten  years  ago," 


3.  Chung  King.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  St- 
Chuen,  the  lai^est  province  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  This  pro- 
vince has  an  area  of  167,000  square  miles,  and  a  {wpulation 
of  68,000,000.  Chung-King  is  a  trading  mart,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yangtsc.  1,400  miles  from  the  coast,  and  con- 
tains between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  people.  The 
city,  which  is  walled,  is  a  peninsula  built  on  rock  and  densely 
packed.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  town.  In  18S8 
mission-work  was  begun  here.  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  who  had 
been  at  Wuchang  since  1886,  began  the  work.  Commodious 
and  suitable  premises  were  purchased,  and  occupation  com- 
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mcnced  on  R!ay  $,  1 890,  Dr.  Davenport  arrived  on  Novem- 
ber 5,  and.  during  the  few  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
had  fitted  up  t^vo  rooms  as  dispensary,  intending  to  com- 
mence regular  work  after  the  Chinese  New  Year,  He  was 
accompanied  from  Hankow  by  Mr.  Li  Keh-Scng,  a  convert 
of  many  years'  standing,  and  a  well-tried  agent  in  Christian 
work,  who  was  specially  set  apart  for  this  service  by  the 
prayers  of  the  Hankow  church. 

In  1895  Dr.  Davenport's  health  compelled  him  to  leave 
Chung  King,  but  the  mission  was  strengthened  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claxton,  formerly  of  Samoa, 
and  Mr,  and  Mrs.  W.  Owen.  Sinct  that  dale  Mrs.  Owen 
has  died  and  Mr.  Owen  has  resigned,  while  Mr.  R,  Wolfen- 
dale  has  taken  up  the  medical  mission.  'Steady  work, 
manifest  advance,'  was  the  re]>ort  for  1896. 


The  changes  in  the  Hankow  staff  have  been  rapid  of 
late  years.  Dr.  Griffith  John  still  (1899)  superintends  the 
great  niUsion  of  which  he  was  the  founder  thirty-eight 
years  ago,  and  which  has  so  enormously  developed  under 
his  wise,  enthusiastic,  and  devoted  care.  So  imperative 
ha.5  he  considered  these  claims,  that  even  when  in  iSKK  he 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  the  Congregational  Union  of 
England  and  Wales,  he  felt  constrained  to  decline  the 
honour  rather  than  leave  the  work  so  dear  to  his  heart 
Under  his  care  also,  and  by  the  generous  aid  of  the  Re- 
ligious Tract  Society,  I  lankow  has  become  a  great  centre 
for  the  publication  and  the  circulation  of  tracts  and  books 
in  Chinese.  As  if  these  duties  were  not  sufficient  to  ex- 
haust his  energy,  in  \i^$  he  completed  and  issued  a  version 
of  the  New  Testament  in  Wcn-li.  In  1HH9  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  Dr.  John's  colleagues,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold 
Foster,  now  also  arc  still  in  full  work  there;  the  former 
having  been  associated  with  the  mission  since  1H71,  the 
latter  since  1882. 

In  1H91  Mr.  \V.  S.  Terrell  was  appointed  as  mission.iry 
atHiau-kan;  in  1890  Mr.  A.  M.Mackay.    In  1S93  Mr.T.  J. 
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Burton  went  to  Wuchanf*  as  medical  missionary,  but  at  the 
close  of  the  year  he  had  to  take  Dr.  Thomson's  place  at 
Hong  Kong,  and  in  1894  his  own  health  failed,  and  he 
resigned.  In  1893  Dr.  Laviiigton  Hart  took  up  wotk  at 
Wuchang,  and  in  June,  1895,  was  transferred  to  Tientsin. 
In  1891  Mr.  J.  Walford  Hart  reached  Chiing  King,  and 
in  March.  1H94.  married,  at  Hankow,  Mary  Harris  of  the 
Hankow  Mission.  Mr.  Hart  died  in  April,  ii^4,  and 
Mrs,  Hart  in  July,  1K9.5. 

But  notwithstanding  these  changes  and  losses,  the  work 
goes  steadily  forward.  Between  2.000  and  3.000  persons 
have  been  baptized  in  the  histor>' of  the  mission,  and  a  hold 
has  been  obtained  upon  this  great  central  region  of  China 
which  will  never  be:  relaxed  until  idoIatr>'  disappears,  the 
power  of  ancestor-worship  is  broken,  and  the  lifeless  code 
of  Confucius  fjives  way  to  the  life-giving  Gospel  of  Jcsos 
Christ. 


AuTKUBITlKS— I.cttei*,Jaumal«,>ndOfficmlReponi;  Pitlartu^ Stulhtm 
ChiHaaDA  Christ tr  Cen/Hiiui :  If'^jVA.'byJ.  Mmgowan:  CAri'ilita  Prtgnu 
in  China,  by  Amolil  Foiler.  1J,A. ;  Child  Lift  in  CAintu  Utmti,  by 
Mik.    Ifrjioii;    Evsrydity  Li/t  IM    CUm,  by   E.  J.   Doku:  Jtin  XiintMU 
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The  Northern  China  Mission  of  the  Society  is  situated 
in  the  province  of  Chi-H,  a  name  which  is  translated  '  Direct 
Rule.'  and  which  indicates  that  it  contains  the  scat  of 
Government.  It  embraces  sn  area  larger  than  Er^land 
and  Wales,  and  is  inhabited  by  30,000,000  of  people.  It 
was  inaccessible  to  missionary  eflbrt  until  after  the  signing 
of  the  Trc-.ty  of  i860. 


I.  Tientsin.  The  eyes  of  the  Shanghai  missionaries 
had  often  been  directed  towards  this  great  northern  centre 
of  life  and  power.  For  a  brief  period  during  i860  and  1861, 
under  Mr.  Hugh  Cowic,  mission-work  was  carried  on  in 
Chcfoo.  But  it  was  not  until  iKi^i  that  Mr-  Edkins  was 
able  to  gain  a  footing  at  Tientsin.  He  returned  thither 
from  Shanghai  in  June  of  that  year,  and  hi»  first  letter, 
dated  June  4.  describes  the  foundation  of  all  the  work 
which  has  since  been  so  successfully  carried  on  in  Northern 
China : — 

'  I  left  Shanghnc  wilh  Mrs.  Edkin*.  to  come  to  this  place, 
on  May  5,  in  the  Daniel  Webster,  an  American  barque. 
Tien-t«tn  i^  certainly  a  very  inviting  field  for  missionary 
operations,  and  wc  fully  expect  that  other  brethren  will 
soon  follow  us. 

'  We  looked  for  a  short  and  pleasant  voj-age,  but  met 
with  a  very  stormy  one.  After  rounding  the  promontorj- 
of  Shantung,  and  passing  by  Chcfoo,  we  came  on  the  I'^th 
to  the  Miatau  Islands,  which  stretch  across  the  entrance  to 
the.  Gulf  of  Pcchilt,     It  was  here  that  part  of  the  British 
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fleet  wintered  after  the  capture  of  the  Taku  forts  and 
Peking  last  autumn.  Ju&t  as  we  were  preparing  to  leave, 
a  terrible  gale  suddenly  assailed  us  from  the  south-west, 
and  nearly  b1e\v  us  on  one  of  these  islands.  The  captain 
was  in  great  fear,  and  while  he  took  the  helm  we  knelt  in 
the  cabin  in  prayer  to  our  heavenly  Father 

'This  city  lines  the  Peiho  and  the  Grand  Canal  for  four 
miles,  and  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing;  condition.  It  is, 
after  Peking,  the  largest  city  in  the  province  of  Chili,  and  it 
is  said  to  contain  half  a  miilion  of  ptopU.  It  has  grown  up 
within  two  centuries  on  the  new  land  formed  from  the  sea 
by  the  I'ciho  river,  and  it  appears  likely  to  increase  in  size. 
It  is  ganisoned  by  French  and  English  troops,  and  will  be 
held  for  at  least  another  year,  piobably  longer.  Among 
the  English  officers  and  men  there  is  a  band  of  zealous  and 
faithful  Christians.  Beside  the  regular  services  conducted 
by  the  army  chaplain,  there  is  a  meeting  every  evening  in 
an  upper  room.  I  preached  in  this  room  to  »ii  audience  of 
more  ihan  fifty  last  Sunday  evening,  and  adminislercd  the 
Comm\inion  afterwards  to  more  than  half  of  this  number. 

'We  were  hospitably  entertained  here  for  ten  days  by 
a  kind  friend,  and  then  removed  to  a  house  within  the  watLs 
near  the  centre  of  the  city,  rented  by  the  two  missionary 
brethren  Messrs.  Ulodget  and  Innocent,  and  just  ready  for 
occupation.  The  former,  who  is  a  New  England  Congrc- 
gationalist.  has  opened  a  large  room  in  this  house  as  a 
chapel.  He  arrived  at  Ticn-tsin  last  autumn,  but  has  only 
lately  obtained  a  suitable  abode  for  regular  missionary 
operations.  I  have  now  rented  a  house  outside  the  east 
gate,  in  the  very  extensive  suburb  which  occupied  the  space 
between  the  walls  and  the  river.  It  will  be  ready  for  us  to 
enter  it  in  a  few  days.  The  first  building  opening  on  the 
street  will  be  fitted  up  as  a  chapel,  and  will  se^it  seventy  or 
eighty  persons.  Meanwhile,  I  am  also  making  inquiries  to 
obtain  a  suitable  preaching- room  in  a  more  fi-eqiienlcd  street 
within  a  convenient  distance.  I  find  that  public  ptetickiug 
in  the  temples  here  is  reinttrkably  well  received.  The  last 
two  Lord's  days  I  had  good  audiences  at  the  north  and  west 
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gates,  where  the  temple  courts  arc  well  suited  for  gatheriag 
a  ccwgrcgation  of  passers-by. 

'  Mr  Brace  and  the  French  minister  at  Peking  have  con- 
cluded that  it  is  for  the  best  to  refuse  passports  to  foreigners 
to  visit  rcWing.  Missionaries  who  went  without  passports 
have  been  coldly  received  by  countrymen  belonging  to 
the  embassies,  and  have  been  almost  upbraided  for  their 
conduct.  Missionary  duty,  however,  requires  us  to  visit 
Peking  unless  very  strong  reasons  of  a  political  nature  exist 
to  render  it  unadvJsable,  In  these  circumstances,  although 
I  believe  Ml'.  Brucc's  course  to  be  mistaken,  1  shall  not  at 
present  go  to  Peking,  but  ultimately  the  heralds  of  salvation 
must  visit  that  great  Chinese  capital,  and  proclaim  the 
Gospe]  in  the  hearing  of  irs  citizens, 

'  But  I  must  urge  on  you  to  keep  in  mind  that  I  am  here 
alone,  and  for  efficient  operations  in  this  important  pro- 
vince an  acce^tfion  of  labourers  is  necessary.  Ticn-tsin  is 
the  seaport,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  be  a  centre  of 
operations  in  the  province,  and  should  be  the  basis  per- 
manently of  our  Mission  in  ChilL  Two  branches  of  the 
Peiho  i-nter  it  here,  and.  besides,  there  is  the  Grand  Canal, 
which  terminates  here  by  joining  its  waters  to  those  of  the 
Peiho.  So  important  a  centre  of  communication  seems 
to  be  the  natural  basis  of  evangelistic  labours  for  Chili.' 

Mr.  Edkins  was  speedily  followed  by  Dr.  IxKkhart, 
who  reached  Tientsin  early  in  September,  and  in  his  first 
letter  draws  a  liwly  picture  of  that  place,  though  with 
Mr.  Edkins  he  rccogniie*!  the  r>ccc&sity  for  at  once  estab- 
lishing there  a  strong  mission. 

'Tien-tsin  is  a  large,  busy,  active  city,  but  one  of  the 
filthiest  places  I  ever  put  foot  in.  The  streets  arc  unpavcd, 
and  the  rain  softens  the  earth,  which  is  worked  up  by  the 
mule  carts  of  the  coimtry  into  a  state  that  is  something 
surprising,  but  rather  unpleasant  to  stumUe  into.  The 
filth  of  the  place  makes  it  vcr>*  unhealthy  during  the  hot 
season,  and  it  is  not  a  good  climate.  feaTfully  hot  in  summer 
and  shockingly  cold  in  winter ;  but  it  is  a  crowded,  thriving, 
active  place — is  on  the  Peiho.  at  the  north  cod  of  the  Grand 
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Canat,  an  important  city,  and  mtiil  be  a  sfalian  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to 
Peking.  At  present  we  have  not  free  entrance  to  feking. 
but  I  hope  soon  to  get  my  paNSport,  whtcli  1  have  applied 
for,  and  go  there  att  soon  as  positible 

'The  new  Hnglish  settlement  here  is  a  good  position-- 
all  the  front  lots  are  sold,  but  I  have  sent  in  an  application 
for  3  Jot  which  may  be  granted  in  addition.  Edkins's  little 
chapel  I  am  much  pleased  with ;  he  gets  congregations  of 
intelligent,  decent  people.  I  was  wilh  him  yesterday — the 
service  was  partly  reading,  partly  explanatory,  and  partly 
address;  and  the  hearers  were  \'er}'  attentive,  and  ntadc 
.sensible  remarks,  I  am  thus  far  pleased  with  the  people 
and  their  evident  cultivation.  I  shall  slip  into  the  dialect 
in  a  little  time,  and  I  doubt  not  I  shall  be  as  much  inter- 
ested in  all  my  work  here  as  I  anticipated.  It  is  a  fine 
field,  and  much  will  be  done,  by  God'.s  blessing,  among  the 
people  here  and  at  Peking.  God  has  opened  tip  a  way  to 
this  part— let  us  go  in  and  possess  it  for  Him.' 

Mr.  Edkias  prosecuted  the  affairs  of  the  new  mission  at 
Tientsin  in  so  vigorous  a  fashion  that  on  April  7,  186a, 
less  than  a  year  after  his  arrival,  he  was  able  to  report  very 
cnnsidcrable  progress  :— 

■  Yesterday,  the  first  Sabbath  in  April,  T  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  two  candidates  for  Church  fellowship  into  the 
Chri.itian  Church  by  baptism.  Ten  in  all  have  now  been 
admitted  during  the  period  that  has  elapsed  from  the  com- 
mencement of  last  autumn,  and  four  or  five  more  are  waiting 
for  further  instruction  and  iiKjuiry  in  the  hope  of  being  then 
received. 

*The  older  of  the  two  received  yesterday  has  been  a 
schoolmaster,  but  is  now  elderly,  and  is  supported  at  home 
by  his  sons.  He  has  been  ,-in  assiduous  attendant  at 
Christian  worship  fur  four  or  five  months,  and  has  attained 
a  good  knowledge  of  Christianity.  The  younger  man  only 
eighteen  years  of  age.  is  the  son  of  a  convert  baptized  at  the 
commenccmtnt  of  the  year. 

■  In  clioosing  a  chapel  site  in  China,  the  first  object  is  to 
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lavc  it  in  a  thronged  thoroughfare,  so  that  a  large  number 
may  be  readily  brought  to  hear  the  blessed  invitations  of 
the  Gospel  After  some  monttis  of  ineffectual  searching, 
a  shop  at  the  Ea»t  Gate  was  offered.  I  have  now  bad  it 
open  a  fortnight,  ami  find  that  its  location  is  admirable 
It  is  usually  filled  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  doors 
are  opened.  There  are  seats  for  i  ZQ.  and  there  is  standing- 
room  for  eighty  more.  Having  this  place  to  preach  in 
every  afteriicon,  and  having  also  one  or  two  natives  who 
can  assist  in  maintaining  the  services,  I  feel  that  a  step  has 
been  taken  in  advance,  and  trust  that  the  Word  of  God 
will  grow  and  be  glorified  in  the  spread  of  the  knowledge 
of  Jesus,  and  the  conversion  of  those  hitherto  involved  in 
heathen  suiierstition.  A  few  books  on  the  table,  and  some 
written  scrolls  on  the  walls,  containing  the  Commandments, 
Lord's  Prayer,  a  formula  of  the  Trinity,  and  a  sum- 
of  Christian  doctrine,  explain  the  object  to  which  the 
m  is  devoted.  It  still  remain.'<  to  find  a  site  to  purchase 
for  building  a  chapel. 

'  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
;,  with  'Mn.  Lees,  arrived  here  safely  on  April  ii  by 
the  Vulcan,  a  British  troop-ship.  To-day  our  dear  young 
brother  commences  his  Chinese  studies.  I  cannot  but 
seize  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  thanks  to  the 
Directors  for  this  seasonable  reinforcement ' 

Dr.  Edkins,  after  Msiting  Peking  twico  in  the  course  of 
1861,  in  May,  1B6;),  left  Tientsin  to  take  up  work  per- 
manently in  the  capital.  His  place  was  filled  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Williamson,  who  jmncd  Mr.  Lees  in  March,  i9t().\.  Work 
proceeded  steadily  until  January,  1867,  when  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Williamson  visited  a  village  in  Shantung  to  which 
one  of  Mr,  Edkins'  assistants  had  gone,  and  where  bis 
preaching  had  aroused  deep  interest.  Mr,  Edkins  also 
bad  visited  the  place.  So  promising  did  the  work  appear 
that  Mr.  Williamson  was  very  anxious  to  make  the  place 
a  mission  station.  But  the  Directors,  through  Dr.  Mullens, 
.-■cnt  the  following  reply : — 

•We  arc  deeply  interested  in  this  movement,  and  desire 
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to  see  it  thoro\ighly  prosper  under  the  continued  blessing 
and  teaching  of  that  Spirit  from  whom  it  has  sprung.  Il 
is  this  desire  that  leads  the  Board  to  utter  to  you  both 
a  few  words  of  kind  warning  as  to  the  mode  in  which  you 
shall  conduct  and  carry  it  on.  According  to  past  expe- 
rience, the  course  to  be  taken  about  the  new  Christians 
would  seem  to  be  this.  Kre<nicnt  visits  of  English  tnfs- 
stonartcs  ;  dispatch  of  native  catechists;  cart  hire,  mules, 
forage;  expenses  at  inns  ;  hire  of  a  house  or  two ;  before 
long,  building  of  a  nice  large  chapel ;  appointment  of  one 
or  two  catechists  on  «jmfortabIe  salaries  ;  schuol-room  ami 
furniture,  schoolmaster  on  salary;  and  so  on.  General 
result :  a  large  annual  bill  to  pay  in  London ;  conviction 
on  the  part  of  the  new  converts  that  English  people  are 
very  rid),  are  their  father  and  mother,  and  that  they 
themselves  need  do  and  give  nofAt\^ ! 

'  Now  wc  arc  persuaded  that  all  this  is  a  mistake.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  the  Lord  who  has  begun  a  good 
work  can  cany  it  on  ;  and  that  He  can  carry  it  on  now  as 
He  did  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  They  had  no  Societies 
to  draw  upon,  yet  their  churches  grew ;  and  we  arc  anxious 
that  you  should  try  their  system  with  your  new  convens 
at  Tien-chia-tswang.  On  the  p-irt  of  ihe  Oirectora,  there- 
fore. I  have  to  ur^e  you  not  to  make  thi-s  nciv  opening 
a  ground  of  exiwiisc.  We  do  not  think  it  needful  that 
either  of  you  should  go  often  to  visit  the  converts  Put 
a  good,  tnislwoTthy  catechist  among  them  Why  not 
ordain  one  of  your  two  brethren,  Chang  or  Siang,  to  the 
work  ?  Let  the  converts  give  for  their  support  all  they 
can :  you  pay  a  small  balance,  and  perhaps  a  small  sum 
for  travelling  exijenses.  L.cl  them  worship  in  houses  until 
they  can  put  two  or  thK-c  houses  together  and  form  a 
chapel.  Try  and  do  'without  money :  let  the  movement 
grow  among  them  from  within,  not  from  without.  Com- 
mend tlicm  to  the-  Lord  "on  whom  they  have  believed," 
and  let  them  go  on  their  own  way,  under  the  guidance  oS 
a  native  brother  whom  you  consider  trustworthy.  Try 
the  system,  and  let  us  know  the  result.' 
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There  was  doubtless  a  K<>od  deal  to  be  said  at  the  time 
for  this  view.  The  weakness  lay  in  the  fact  that  in  a 
heathen  land  time  is  an  essential  clement  in  the  power  of 
native  churches  to  gain  self-sup|X)rt.  China  is  ahead  of 
India  in  this  respect,  and  not  a  few  of  the  native  churches 
are  practically  self-supporting;  but  the  resolution  of  lh« 
Directors  probably  ignored  far  too  much  the  ine%'itable 
force  of  local  conditions. 

The  years  18A9  and  iK;o  were  times  of  trouble.  In  the 
former  Mr.  Williamson  died  under  tragic  circumstances: — 

'On  Tuesday,  August  24,  t^Cn>,tlje  Rev.  James  William- 
son and  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Hodgc-lcft  Tien-tsia  by  boat,  to 
visit  the  out-stations  in  Shantung.  .As  they  were  lying  at 
anchor  on  the  following  night,  near  tlic  village  of  Ch'£n- 
kwan-tung,  thirty  miles  from  Tien-tsin,  their  boat  was 
attacked  at  midnight  by  a  band  of  robbers,  and  plundered 
of  evcrjihing  of  much  value.  When  Mr.  Hodge  was 
aroused  by  the  noise,  Mr.  VViHian).<ion  was  missing.  This 
seemed  the  more  strange,  inasmuch  as  they  occupied  the 
same  bed.  The  tirst  thing  Mr.  Hodge  distinctly  noticed 
was  the  cry  of  "  Thieves'! "  by  ihc  boatmen.  The  door  of 
the  boat  was  open.  On  his  endeavouring  to  escape  to  the 
shore  the  robbers  commenced  beating  him  with  their 
swords— fortunately  not  using  the  edges.  He  was  severely 
bruised  from  head  to  foot,  and  his  escape  alive  was  almost 
a  miracle. 

'  He  immediately  sought  the  mandarin  of  the  village,  ^nd 
met  him  coming  to  the  scene  of  the  attack  with  a  fcw 
soldicrs.  But  on  his  return  to  the  boat,  accompanied  by 
the  officer,  the  thieves  had  left  with  their  booty.  A  pjirty 
of  soldiers  was  immediately  sent  in  pursuit  of  them,  and 
another  |jarty  began  the  search  for  Mr.  Williamson.  Tliif 
was  continued  without  success  till  the  Saturday,  when  about 
forenoon  the  body  was  found  in  the  canal,  about  twelve 
miles  below  the  place  wheix:  the  robbery  occurred-  There 
were  no  marks  of  violence  on  the  body,  and  looking  at  all 
the  circumstances,  the  most  probable  supposition  seems  to 
be  that  Mr.  Williamson  had  heard  some  little  disturbance. 
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but  did  not  think  it  of  sufficient  moment  to  arouse  his  com- 
panion ;  that  be  aro%.  however,  to  asccrlain  its  cause,  and 
as  he  stepped  outMdc  the  boat  received  a  blow  on  his  head 
which  stunned  him,  and  at  the  same  time  knocked  him 
overboard.  On  any  other  supposition  he  would  almost 
certainly  have  called  Mr.  Hodge,  and  would  have  saved 
himself  by  swimminK-  So  far  as  appears,  not  the  least 
political  significance  can  be  allachcd  to  this  outrage.  It 
was  perpetrated  by  a  band  of  thieves,  seeking  plunder — 
probably  not  desirous  of  taking  life.' 

In  June.  iK/O,  what  hai^  since  been  known  as  the  Tientsin 
Massacre  occurred.  A  mob  killed  the  French  consul,  arvd 
in  all  murdered  some  twenty  persons,  including  nine  Sisters 
of  Mercy.  Mr,  I^es,  in  a  letter  dated  July  5,  enumerates^ 
Uic  atrocities  perpetrated : — 

'  Foreigners  ktlled,  twenty  certainly,  perhaps  twenty-two  ; 
natives  killed,  number  uncertain,  probably  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred.  Property  destroyed  :  French  consular  buildings, 
very  extensive  ;  cathedral,  jusi  completed  ;  Hospital  of  the 
Sceurs  de  Charitc,  also  just  rebuilt ;  a  third  Catholic  estab- 
lishment :  a  French  hong :  eight  Protestant  chapels,  includinfr 
the  extensive  premises  of  t  he  American  Hoard  ;  eight  or  ten 
of  the  houses  of  our  more  wealth)'  converts,  besides  the 
damage  done  to  the  property  of  native  Romanists,  ar>d 
many  robberies  on  a  smaller  scale.  Three  of  the  foreigners 
killed  were  Russians.' 

This  outbreak  of  fanaticism  and  superstition  for  a  time 
hindered  missionary  work,  and  filled  many  of  the  workers, 
especially  the  native  Christians,  with  anxiety  and  fears. 
But  in  the  cud  it  tended  rather  to  the  furtherance  of  the,. 
Gospel. 

No  colleague  came  to  the  .assistance  of  Mr,  Lees  until 
the  year  1879,  when  John  Kenneth  Mackenzie  «fa*  trans- 
ferred from  Hankow  to  take  up  the  sujierintendence  of 
the  medical  mission.  This  had  been  carried  on  in  an 
intermittent  fashion,  and  mainly  by  a  Christian  native 
dispenser  who  had  been  trained  by  Dr  Dudgeon.  But 
Dr.  Mackenzie  bept  his  energies  to  secure  a  hospital.     In 
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diis  he  was  successful,  being  aided  partly  by  hU  skill, 
partly  by  what  some  people  call  '  accident.'  but  by  what 
he  hjm§clf  believed  to  be  direct  answer  to  prayer.  The 
wife  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  great  Chinese  statesman,  was 
dangerously  ill.  While  the  Tientsin  missionaries  and  their 
native  helpers  ucrc  praying  in  August,  1879,  a  member  of 
the  legation  suggested  to  the  viceroy  that  he  should  see 
what  the  foreign  doctors  in  Tientsin  could  do.  Dr.  Mac- 
kenzie was  one  of  those  called  in.  and  hb  skill,  coupled 
as  he  always  maintained  with  persistent,  pleading  prayer, 
led  to  Lady  Li's  recovery.  It  was  needful,  in  accordance 
with  Chinese  custom,  that  she  should  be  nursed  by  a  lady 
doctor,  and  Miss  Howard.  M.D..  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Mission  at  Peking,  came  to  Mackenzie's  assistance. 
Li  Hung  Chang  was  so  grateful,  and  became  so  deeply 
interested  in  Western  medicine,  that  he  placed  a  room  a^ 

'Uackeozic's  disposal,  and  also  aided  the  work  with  liberal 
contributions.  This  event  soon  rendered  it  possible  for 
Mackenzie  to  realize  the  threat  desire  of  his  heart.  He 
himself  has  told  how  this  came  about:— 

'  The  new  hospital  on  the  London  Mission  Compound, 
commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1879,  was  publicly  opened  on 
Thursday,  December  a.  iii8o,  by  His  Excellency  Li-hung- 
cbang.  The  occasion  was  one  of  special  interest!,  in  that  it 
elicited  the  hearty  co-operation  of  both  Chinese  and 
foreigners.  The  hospital  is  built  on  the  eaitt  »ide  of  the 
Taku  Road,  the  main  thoroughfare  between  the  native  city 
and  the  foreign  concession  and  shipping.  It  is  erected  in 
the  best  style  of  Chinese  architecture,  and  has  an  extremely 
picturesque  and  attractive  appearance.  The  rooms  are  vct>- 
lofty,  without  ceilings,  leaving  exposed  the  huge  painted 
beams,  many  times  larger  than  foreigners  deem  necessary, 
but  the  pride  of  the  Chinese  builder.  Running  off  in  two 
parallel  wings  at  the  back,  each  entirely  detached  and 
separated  by  courtyards,  arc   the  surgery  and  wards,  the 

'latter  able  to  accommodate  thirty-six  in-patients.  The 
wards  in  the  right  wing,  four  in  number,  arc  small, intended 
each  lu  receive  only  three  paitcnts.     Here  dangerous  cases 
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can  be  isolated,  and  persons,  siich  a»  officials  and  others, 
who  require  greater  privacy  received.  In  the  left  wing  is 
the  large  ward,  with  accommodation  for  twenty-four  patients, 
and  beyond  this  a  kitchen  and  other  oflices.  The  wards 
are  all  furnished  with  kanpf.  instead  of  bcd«,  as  is  tlic 
custom  in  North  China-  These  kangs  arc  built  with 
bricks,  with  Rues  running  underneath,  so  that  in  winter 
tliey  can  be  heated ;  the  bedding  is  spread  upon  a  mat 
over  the  warm  bricks. 

■  Upon  the  arrival  of  His  Excellency  an  illuminated 
address  in  Chinese  was  read  and  presented.  The  Viceroy, 
upon  receiving  it,  uttered  many  kindly  words,  showing;  his 
appreciation  of  and  sympathy  with  the  work  already  done 
— ■■  while  disclaiming  any  piaisc  or  merit  a:f  due  to  himself 
in  the  matter,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  publicly  expressing 
his  thanks  to  me  and  warm  approbation  of  the  leal  with 
which  foreign  medical  skill  had  been  so  freely  bestowed 
upon  the  people  of  Tientsin.'" 

After  speeches  by  the  British  and  Russian  consuls, '  the 
native  assistants  were  introduced  to  the  Viceroy.  The 
Viceroy,  having  formally  opened  the  building,  commenced 
a  careful  inspection  ;  he  examined  many  varieties  of  drugs, 
inquiring  into  their  properties  ;  wanting  to  know  if  wc  had 
any  remedies  in  common  with  the  Chinese;  whether  most 
of  our  medicinal  agents  came  from  the  organic  or  inof^anic 
kingdoms ;  as  to  the  cost  of  foreign  drugs ;  and  other 
queries  too  numerous  to  mention.  Hut  in  the  surgciy  the 
greatest  amount  of  interest  was  excited  :  tlie  walla  were 
hung  with  anatomical  and  physiological  charts,  kindly  lent 
by  Mrs.  Williamson,  of  Chcfoo  ;  on  the  operating  table  and 
shelves  were  spread  the  valuable  collection  of  surgical 
instruments  belonging  to  the  hospital,  with  models  of  the 
human  body  and  heart,  lent  by  the  Tientsin  civil  doctors. 
Everything  in  this  department  was  new,  even  to  those  high 
otDcials,  such  as  the  Viceroy  and  Superintendent  of  Arsenals, 
to  whom  the  latest  inventions  in  electricity  and  mechanics 
are  immcdi,itcly  sent.  Questions  without  number  as  to  the 
uses  and  action  of  various  instruments  were  put,  and  re- 
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quired  ail  one's  readiness  of  mind  to  give  answers  that  would 
be  easily  comprehended.  The  size  of  the  human  brain  in 
relation  to  the  body,  as  shown  in  the  n-ax  model,  drew 
special  attention.  The  wards  weie  afterwards  examined, 
and  the  working  of  the  hospital  carefully  inquired  into. 

'  Medical  missions  hospitals  in  China  have  hitherto  been 
mainly,  if  not  altogether,  supported  by  forcigiwrs,  the  few 
occasional  subscriptions  obtained  from  the  Chinese  forming 
so  small  a  proportion  of  the  funds  used  in  the  carrying  on 
of  these  various  institutions  as  to  be  practically  of  but  little 
account.  \Vc  have,  therefore,  had  a  unique  experience  in 
Tientsin,  in  that  the  hospital  has  been  built  entirely  with 
Chinese  subscriptions,  and  the  working  expenses  obtained 
from  the  same  source.  We  would  humbly  acknowledge  the 
goodness  of  God  in  the  qntirc  matter.  'Ke,  of  a  tntth, 
has  heard  and  answered  prayer,  and  where  the  door  seemed 
wellnigh  closed  He  has  oijcncd  wide  its  portals.  On  the 
Sunday  following  the  opening  a  praise  meeting  was  held  in 
the  liirge  waiting-room  of  the  hospital,  attended  by  mem- 
bers of  ail  the  churches  in  Tientsin.  Much  prajcr  was 
oflcrcd  up  that.asGod  had  already  given  so  many  temporal 
blcsjiiigs.  and  drawn  tijc  people  so  near  us,  He  would,  in 
the  days  that  arc  to  come,  pour  down  richly  of  thiwc 
spiritual  blessings  for  which  our  hearts  are  longing. 

'  From  Viceroy  and  general  subscribers  the  total  amount 
received  during  tlie  sixteen  nionttis,  entirely  from  native 
nouKes,  amounted  to  Tis.  }<,330  =  j£a,496.  The  new 
hospital  ha.s  ali-csdy  received  over  ico  in-patients,  all  of 
whom  find  their  own  food  and  clothing.  Out-patients 
arc  still  seen  by  me  at  the  Memorial  Temple  four  days 
a  week.  The  register  there  shows  the  names  of  over 
5.000  patients,  with  more  than  !o,coo  visits  * 

This  hospital  was  an  entirely  new  departure,  and  for 
some  years,  and  while  Dr.  Mackenzie  lived,  the  novel 
conditions  did  not  affect  it  adversel)'.  But  as  the  hospital 
was  never  fomially  and  absolutely  made  over  lo  the  Society, 
trouble  resulted  after  his  death.  But  for  some  years 
Dr.  Mackenzie  wa-f  spaied  to   work  happily  and  usefully 
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in  the  mission  with  ever  -  increasing  spiritual  power. 
Mr.  WardtAvr  ThoiiiptK>n  visited  I'ientsin  shortly  after 
the  new  hospital  wak  opened,  and  his  account  enables  the 
reader  to  picture  the  different  departments  of  the  work  : — 

'  'I'he  work  of  ihc  mission  is  carried  on  chiefly  within 
the  native  city,  in  which  there  are  two  chapels.  One  of 
these  has  of  Lite  been  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  by 
Mr.  Lees  at  his  own  expense,  and  is  a  most  commodious 
and  .iltractivc  building  The  Society,  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Lees,  has  become  the  possessor  of  .sufficient  ground 
behind  the  chapel  to  provide  ample  accommodation  for 
a  resilient  native  minister,  or  for  a  school,  if  such  accommo* 
dation  should  he  required.  I  was  gLid  to  find  the  work  of 
the  mission  being  carried  on  with  very  great  energj*  and 
many  evidences  of  success.  The  two  chy  chapels  arc  open 
for  service  during  sevtnit  hours  of  ever)-  day,  and  a  series 
of  addresses  are  delivered  by  native  a.ssistants  at  these  daily 
services,  the  missionaries  connected  with  the  station  visiting 
one  or  the  other,  and  taking  their  turn  in  addrcsstog  the 
people.  I  found,  on  visiting  the  chapels  unexpectedly, 
that  there  was  in  each  case  a  fair  congregation  listening 
to  the  earnest  words  of  the  native  preacher ;  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  the  foreign  missronary  was  in  the 
place,  a  large  number  of  persons  speedily  gathered  and 
listened  with  apparent  interest  and  attention  to  the  address 
which  Mr.  Lccs  delivered  to  them.  According  to  the 
testimony  o\  the  native  preachers,  as  wcU  as  of  our  own 
niisstonaries,  there  has  btxn,  during  the  past  tive  years, 
a  very  marked  change  in  the  demeanour  of  the  people,  and 
in  Iheir  apparent  desire  to  hear.  Many  questions  of  an 
iDtclligvnt  kind,  and  giving  evidence  of  real  appreciation 
of  the  truth  trttercd,  are  now  asked,  and  the  opposition 
which  was  formerly  met  with  has  almost  entirely  passed 
»way. 

'  In  addition  tu  the  services  in  the  city  chapels,  constant 
cvar^elistic  work  is  carried  on  at  the  hospital.  A  service 
for  the  patients  is  held  every  morning,  and  one  of  the 
tuttve  evangelists  devotes  a  large   part  of  his  time  to 
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visiting  the  in-patients  separately  Tor  reading  and  relt^ious 
conversation.  Ttie  experience  of  the  missionaries  seemed 
to  show  that,  while  very  liltle  direct  influence  was  exerted 
by  tlie  service  in  the  hall  of  the  hospital  with  those  who 
had  a<isemblcd  for  advice  and  medicine,  the  practice  of 
individually  dealing  with  the  patients  who  were  being 
cared  for  in  tiie  war<ls  wa*  productive  of  very  beneficial 
results.  I  had  the  pleasure  myself  of  taking  part  in  the 
baptUm  of  one  who  had  learned  the  truth  during  the  course 
of  his  ttealmenl  in  the  hospital.  He  was  a  stranger  from 
a  distant  part  of  the  country,  and  had  come  to  Tientsin 
entirely  ^norant  of  Christianity.  But  his  knowledge  of 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  as  evidenced  by  his  answers  to 
questions  put  by  Mr.  I.ecs  and  myself,  was  remarkably 
dear  and  intelligent 

'  Mr.  Lees  has  for  some  years  maimaincd  a  training  class 
of  young  men  uhoni  he  prejiares  to  be  evangelists.  The 
candidates  are  received  on  approbation  for  several  months, 
and  arc  tr.)ined  for  a  period  of  from  three  to  five  years. 
During  the  latter  part  of  their  course  they  are  encouraged 
to  take  a  large  share  In  the  daily  services  in  the  city 
chapels.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  they  have  to  be  supported 
during  their  course  of  study.  This  training  class  has  been 
a  mosi  tLteful  means  of  supply  for  this  mi^jnon.and  has  also 
been  a  help  to  the  mission  at  Peking.  The  results  have 
not  been  all  satisfactory,  some  of  those  who  have  received 
training  having  grirvou'ily  disappointed  the  hopes  of  their 
teacher;  but.  notwithstanding  this,  the  class  is  one  of 
increaiting  importance.  This  branch  of  the  work  has 
hitheflo  been  entirely  unprovided  for  by  the  Society  in 
any  way.  The  funds  for  the  support  of  the  students  have 
been  fai.«cd  by  Mr.  Lees  by  private  contributions  among 
his  own  friends  in  Manchester.  While  it  i«  exceedingly 
gratifying  to  find  that  such  help  is  being  afTorded  by  frietids 
of  the  mission,  it  seemed  to  me  th^it  the  arrangement  was 
not  a  satisfactory  otie,  or  worthy  of  the  Society.  It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here  to  dwell  upon  the  increasing 
importance   of  developing  a   well-trained    native    agency 
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for  carrying  on  the  work  of  missions  in  China,  and  for 
providing  pastors  for  the  native  churches.  Apparently, 
men  of  native  scholarship  arc  not  wanting  among  the 
converts,  and  some  of  them  arc  most  cfTeative  speakers 
and  earnest  workers  in  the  missions.  But,  as  yet,  veTy 
little  systemntic  tflbrt  has  been  made  to  give  these  men 
such  a  careful  Biblical  and  theolugtcal  imining  ns  to  fit 
ihcm  to  become  leaden  of  their  fellow  Christians  in  the 
future  development  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  native 
church  in  China  is  not  )'et  .itrong  enough  to  support 
a  ministry  with  any  vigour,  but  it  is  most  desirable  that 
there  should  be  men  fitted  to  take  the  lead,  not  only 
by  natural  abLlit>'  and  the  evidence  of  spiritual  qualifica- 
tions, but  also  by  such  careful  training  as  is  always 
requisite  for  strong  and, continuous  service. 

'  The  country  work  connected  with  this  mission  is,  as  in 
many  other  cases  in  China,  carried  on  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  base  of  operations.  The  distiict  lies  in 
the  extreme  south  of  the  province  of  Cliili,  and  on  the  > 
northern  borders  of  the  province  of  Sh4l)tung,  the  Grand^ 
Canal  being  a  means  of  commupication  right  down  its 
centre.  The  nearest  station  is  twenty-five  miles  from 
Tientsin,  and  the  furthest  is  fully  150  miles  away.  It  was 
to  me  a  matter  of  very  great  regret  that  1  was  unable  to 
pay  a  visit  to  this  interesting  country  mission,  the  fruits  of 
which  have  already  been  considerable,  and  the  promise  in 
which  is  very  Xax^c  and  hopeful.  The  brethren  at  Tientsin 
and  Peking  unite  in  urging  that  steps  should  be  taken  by 
the  Society,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  establish  at  least  one 
missionary  in  the  chief  town  of  the  district." 

In  the  years  following  this  visit,  and  largely  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  the  Tientsin  Mission  was  greatly  strengthened. 
In  i8f<o  Mr-  A.  King  came  to  the  aid  of  Mr.  Lees;  and 
in  1884  he  married  Miss  Howard,  M;D  .who  had  been  of 
such  great  service  in  connection  with  Lady  LI.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  King  are  still  (iKyK)  active  workers  in  the  mission- 
In  (8^5  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Br>'son  was  transferred  from  Hankow. 
Thdr  long  experience  of  Chinese  life  and  work  have  made 
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tbcir  labours  specially  helpful  to  the  mUsioD.  Hut  in  iKHM 
Ur.  Mackenzie  died  after  only  a  fcH-  days'  illness.  This 
event  was  a  great  loss  to  the  mission.  It  not  only  deprived 
the  nrtission  of  a  strong  helpful  worker,  but  led  directly  to 
a  scries  of  most  unexpected  difKculties. 

Shortly  after  Dr.  Mackenzie's  death  troubles  began  to 
arise  in  connection  with  the  relation  of  the  Chinese  autbo* 
rirics  to  the  medical  mission.  The  hos|ntal  had  been 
erected  by  the  contribulinns  of  wealthy  Chinamen,  and  the 
viceroy  had  taken  upon  himself  the  privilege  of  furnishing 
it  with  a  supply  of  surgical  instruments,  scientific  app.iratus. 
and  drugs.  Contributions  had  been  made  from  time  to 
lime  by  Chinese  who  bad  received  benefit,  or  who  were 
interested  in  the  work  through  the  help  gained  by  their 
friends.  At  the  viceroy's  own  request  Dr.  Mackenzie 
had  undertaken  a  class  for  the  training  of  students  in 
medicine  and  surgery,  under  the  ausjHCes  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  a  liberal  allowance  had  been  made  to  htm 
monthly  to  meet  the  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  accommodation  and  boarding  of  these  young  men.  He 
had  been  asked  to  take  an  ofbcial  position,  and  was  offered 
a  salary  for  bis  services  as  ihcwccroy's  medical  attendant, 
but  declined  any  personal  remuneration,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  a  missionary,  and  that  all  bis  work  was  connected 
with  the  advancement  of  Chrisliantty.  The  allowance  made 
for  the  students  was  so  liberal  that  Dr.  Mackenzie  wa&  able 
to  save  part  of  it,  for  the  pur|)OAe  of  forming  a  Hospital 
Trust  Fund,  which  be  had  intended  to  apply  to  the 
cxtcnNion  of  medical  misfion-work.  This  fund  bad  been 
incrca.ivd  by  private  contributions,  and  at  the  time  of 
Dr.  Mackenzie's  death  had  attained  to  such  an  amount  that 
it  had  been  agrectl  to  a|)propriatc  the  proceeds  to  the 
support  of  a  medical  mi.<i>ionaT)'  in  Mongcdia. 

No  sooner  wa.s  Dr.  Mackenzie  removed  than  the  Chinese 
authorities  claimed  the  i^bt  to  appoint  his  successor,  and, 
it  being  shown  that  this  was  a  matter  which  rested  with  the 
Directors  of  the  Society,  they  promptly  laid  claim  10  the 
hospital  buildings  and  the  whole  of  the  Trust  Fund,    tt 
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had  always  been  understood  \>y  the  Directors  and  by  the 
missionaries  on  the  spot,  that  the  help  of  the  viceroy  and 
his  Chinese  friends  was  given  directly  to  the  mission  ;  but 
the  matter  being  referred  to  arbitration,  it  was  found  that 
the  Chinese  claims  were  legally  valid.  It  wa»  shown  that 
they  had  always  liealt  with  Dr.  Mackenzie  personally  and 
not  with  the  Society,  and  consequently  it  became  necessary 
to  give  up  all  that  part  of  the  fund  which  had  been  accumu- 
lated as  the  result  of  savings  from  the  monthly  allowance 
of  the  students,  and  also  those  buildings  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  special  contributions  of  the  Chinese  olltdals 
and  others  nine  years  ago.  It  appeared  at  iirst  as  if  the 
deeply  interesting  *work  which  had  grown  and  developed  in 
connection  with  the  medical  mission  would  come  to  a 
sudden  and  painful  end.  By  a  friendly  arrangement,  how- 
ever, the  Society  was  permitted  to  purchase  the  buildings, 
erected  on  its  own  land,  at  a  valuation,  and  thus  premises 
were  provided  for  cairying  on  the  work.  The  medical 
mission  became  entirclj-  the  Society's  propertj*.  and  the 
cause  of  Christ  has  gained  by  the  complete  disconnection 
with  Chinese  officials. 

Dr.  Roberts  was  recalled  from  Mongolia  to  succeed 
Dr.  Mackenzie  in  i8}{}j.  I-'or  si.>c  months  the  hospital 
was  worked  on  the  old  lines,  while  negotiations  and  arbi* 
tration  were  being  carried  on.  .Since  the  new  arrangement 
began  the  accommodation  has  been  more  restricted,  but  the 
rooms  which  for  some  time  had  been  occtipied  by  the 
medical  students  reverted  to  their  original  use,  so  that 
with  the  smaller  .staff  of  workers  there  has  been  ample 
scope  for  carrying  on  their  work-  The  number  of  out- 
patients  has  been  larger  tliau  ever  before,  but  the  in- 
patients for  a  time  were  not  so  numerous.  The  Christian 
element  in  the  work  has  been  prominent  in  all  the  arrange* 
mcnts  of  the  hospital  at  Tientsin,  and  as  the  result  it  has 
been  made  the  means  of  rich  and  widespread  blessing. 

An  extension  of  work  took  place  in  iJiHH.    The  dia-J 
trict  of  Chi  Chou,  lying  about  tjo  miles  south-west  of 
Tientsin  and  hitherto  worked  by  native  evangelists,  was 
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now  made  a  mission  centre,  and.  after  attempting  without 
success  to  occupy  Hengshui,  a  new  station  was  Tormed  at 
Hsiao  Chang.  W.  Hopkyn  Rees  and  iJr.  Macfarlanc  were 
the  lint  missionaries.  The  former  had  been  in  Peking 
since  1^18);  the  latter  came  straight  from  England.  The 
RepOit  for  1S90  showed  very  hoj>efu)  prt^rcss :  there  were 
three  out-stations,  fifty-six  villages  in  which  Christians  were 
known  to  reside,  and  the  numlwr  of  church  members  had 
risen  to  214. 

Women's  work  also  was  greatly  strengthened  in  Tientsin. 
In  1887  Mrs.  Morrison  and  Miss  Wintcrbotham  joined  the 
mission,  the  former  specially  to  do  medical  work  among 
the  women.  Miss  Roberts  arrived  in  iH88  aa  a  self- 
supporting  worker. 

During  the  dosing  years  of  the  century,  changes  in  the 
stafT  were  frequent.  Mrs.  Lance  spent  the  year  1885  to 
1887  in  preparing  for  a  work  upon  which  her  heart  was  set, 
but  which  her  untimely  death  cut  short.  The  Directors, 
in  1 89.^,  accepted  gladly  an  offer  of  service  from  Miss  Kerr, 
who  had  been  in  China  as  an  independent  worker  for 
some  years,  and  whose  thorough  knowledge  of  Chinese 
and  the  people  enabled  her  at  once  to  take  up  work  among 
Chinese  women.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  the  mission 
was  further  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  D.  S.  Murray 
and  the  Rev,  A.  D.  Cousins.  Mr.  Murray,  having  l>cen  in 
Shanghai  for  several  years  as  an  agent  of  the  llrilitili  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  was  able  without  much  delay  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  Northern  dialect,  and  has  commenced 
active  work-  The  claims  of  the  work  and  the  impuLtc  of 
the  Forward  Movement  led  to  a  large  increase  of  the 
staff.  In  1894.  in  addition  to  Mes^rs.  I.ec^  Hryson,  and 
King,  tlie  li^t  of  workers  included  Dr.  RD!>erts  and 
Dr.  G.  P.  Smith.  D.  S.  Murray,  A.  D.  Cousins,  and  two 
additional  lady  workers.  Miss  Macey  and  Miss  Kerr.  In 
1K95  Dr.  Lavington  Hart  was  transferred  as  a  lay  mis- 
sionary from  Wuchang  to  Tientsin.  In  1S96  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Murray  and  Miss  Kerr  went  10  reside  at  Yen  San,  an 
out-station  about  seventy-five   miles  south  of  Tientsin,  as 
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a  permanent  mission  centre.  The  Report  for  that  year 
gave  a  very  hopeful  view  of  the  woric  in  hand  and  of  the 
prospect  of  a  large  extension  of  uscfuhicss  in  the 
district  :— 

'The  openinK  of  the  Chinese  Medical  College  ia  Tien- 
tsin in  1^9^  was  an  event  full  of  encouragement.  The 
medical  school  which  was  started  twelve  years  ago  by  the 
late  Dr.  Mackenzie,  at  the  request  of  the  Viceroy,  Li  Hung 
Chang,  in  connection  with  the  mission  hospital,  was  closed 
Koon  after  his  death.  The  scheme  has  now  been  resus- 
citated entirely  apart  from  the  mission.  An  extensive  and 
expensive  range  of  buildings  has  been  erected,  which  were 
opened  by  the  Viceroy  himself,  and  twenty  Knglish -speak- 
ing Chinese  students  have  been  gathcrtd  for  instruction  in 
medicine.  Not  only  was  this  public  .nnd  oflicLil  recognition 
of  the  value  of  Western  medical  science  the  direct  outcome 
of  the  work  <)r  a  medical  missionary  of  this  Society,  but 
the  two  Chinese  tutors  were  both  trained  by  Dr.  Mackenzie; 
and  of  the  pupils  eight  were  Christian  lads,  and  some  of 
the  others  have  received  theirprevious  education  at  mission 
schools  in  the  south  of  China.  This  is  but  one  of  many 
evidences  constantly  presenting  themselves,  that  though 
for  a  long  time  the  direct  results  of  mission-work  may 
seem  to  be  very  slight,  an  influence  is  being  exerted  which 
may  have  unexpected  and  far-reaching  fruit. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  opening  of  the  Medical  College, 
the  Dispensary  and  Hospital  connected  xvi'h  the  mission 
have  been  as  largely  used  as  ever.  In  fact,  the  confidence 
of  the  patients  in  the  skill  of  the  physicians  has  become 
more  marked  ;  5,4^0  persons  have  been  treated  in  the 
dispensarj',  and  these  have  made  I7,*!74  visits;  649  in- 
patients have  had  tlie  benefit  of  the  hospital,  the  average 
length  of  stay  in  the  hospital  being  nineteen  d.iys.  In 
addition,  Dr.  Roberts  has  been  twice  to  the  country  for 
four  or  five  weeks,  visiting  Yen  San  on  both  occasions  as 
well  as  other  places  on  the  way  thither,  and  during  these 
journeys  has  treated  fully  ,3,oix>  additional  patients.  The 
evangelistic  work  of  the  hospital  has  been  carried  on  with 
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constancy,  and  not  without  many  signs  of  God's  blessing. 
Dr.  Roberts  and  Dr.  Smith,  and  their  three  Chinese  aiists- 
tants,  all  take  part  in  this  work,  the  most  influential  pan 
of  which  is  in  personal  conversation  with  the  patients  in 
the  wards.  As  in  past  years,  so  now.  deeply  interesting 
cases  of  conversion  occur  from  time  to  time. 

'  A  very  important  addition  to  the  staff  has  been  made 
by  the  appointment  of  an  itinerant  medical  evangelist. 
-Scattered  throughout  the  Provinces  of  Chihii  and  Northern 
Shanttmgare  219  patients  who  have  received  baptism  during 
the  past  fourteen  years.  Most  of  them  live  in  centres  as 
>%!  unreached  by  any  mission.  It  was  with  the  hope  that 
more  might  be  done  to  shepherd  those  scattered  sheep 
that  Mr.  Yang  Hsi-ch'ing  has  been  appointed  travelling 
evangelist.  He  has  made  three  long  trips  and  met  with 
much  encouragement. 

'An  incident  occurred  on  one  of  these  journeys  which 
shows  that  medical  mission-work  is  appreciated  even  by 
highw.iy  robbers-  Whtn  travelling  on  foot  one  day,  the 
evangelist  was  attacked  by  two  robbers,  while  a  third  guarded 
the  road  in  front.  They  proceeded  to  rob  him  of  his  money 
and  bedding,  and  the  third  one  gradually  approached, 
carrying  in  one  hand  a  sword  and  in  the  other  .1  pistol. 
Upon  recognizing  the  preacher's  face,  he  said:  "Stop  a 
bit,  this  is  a  teacher ;  we  must  not  rob  or  harm  him."  Then, 
turning  to  Mr,  Yang,  he  said:  "  I  heard  you  preach  in 
a  temple  in  Tientsin  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  when  I  was 
getting  some  medicine  there."  He  had  mistakai  the  dis- 
pensar>-  for  a  temple,  owing  to  a  similarity  in  architecture. 
So  saying,  he  made  his  comp.-inions  return  ihc  stolen 
money  and  bedding  to  the  evangelist,  and  $ent  him  on  his 
way  rejoicing.' 

The  Rev.  A.  King,  in  1H94,  drew  a  hopeful  picture  of  the 
general  work  of  the  Tientsin  Miiision : — 

'  We  have  at  times  been  pained  by  the  discover)'  of 
grievotis  faults  in  the  lives  of  some  of  the  native  ChrLili.ins, 
but  we  have  been  gladdened  not  seldom  by  seeing  men  and 
women  brought  out  of  the  power  of  darkness  and  trans- 
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lated  into  the  Kintfdom  of  Christ,  and  we  are  convinced 
by  many  thintrs  around  us  that  the  Christian  lca%-cn  is  at 
work  not  only  in  the  church,  but  amonR  many  who  arc 
afraid  to  acknowlcdg:c  themselves  as  followers  of  J  csiis. 

'A  great  part  of  my  time  during  the  year  was  given  to 
the  Theolopical  School.  One  student  has  gone  to  assist 
Mr.  Rces  in  the  Chichow  district,  while  a  new  student  has 
joined  the  class  from  the  Peking  church.  Wc  have  now 
six  youn^  men  in  the  school.  Three  of  these  will  finish 
their  three  years'  course  of  study  at  midsummer,  but  I 
expect  their  places  will  be  more  than  filled  in  the  spring 
by  young  men  from  the  out-stations.  The  progress  of  the 
students  has  been  satisfactory. 

'  Changes  have  also  talicn  place  among  our  native 
workers.  Mr.  Chang,  who  was  for  several  years  pastor  of 
the  native  church  in  Ticn-tsin,  died  in  the  early  summer. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  converts  to  Christianity  in 
Tien-tsin.  He  was  an  elegant  Chinese  scholar,  and  had 
grasped  dearly  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  His  student 
habits  prevented  htm  from  being  a  success  as  a  pastor, 
but  be  was  a  remarkably  able  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

'  The  Christian  communities  in  the  Vcn-s.in  dUtrict  have 
been  very  sorely  tried  by  repeated  outbreaks  of  persecu- 
tion. The  evangelist,  Mr.  Chang-yung-niao,  has  api^rcntly 
not  been  altogether  blameless,  but  he  and  his  friends  have 
suffered  very  severely  for  their  faults.  The  difficulties 
have  now,  apparently,  come  to  a  peaceful  end.' 

Al  the  present  time  ( i  Xcji^).  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Murray, 
Miss  Kerr,  and  Miss  K»am,  Yen  San  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  stati<.>ns  in  North  China. 


2.  Peking.  Dr.  Lockhart,  who  in  1837  had  returned  to 
England,  hurried  back  in  tSOi,  intent  on  opening,  if  pos* 
Bible,  a  medical  mission  in  Peking.  He  reached  Tientsin 
early  in  September,  was  successful  in  getting  a  passport, 
and  with  characteristic  energy  lost  no  lime  in  journenng  to 
Peking.  Hig  letter  from  that  city,  dated  September  iK, 
]H6i,  is  of  permanent  value,  since  it  describes  the  com- 
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mcnccmcnt  of  Protestant  Missions  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
most  populous  empire  on  the  globe  ;— 

*  1  have  arrived,  by  God's  great  goodness,  at  the  end  of 
my  long  journey,  am  at  Peking,  living  in  this  Tartar  city, 
nt  tlie  Hrtti<ih  Legation,  as  Mr.  Bnicc'x  guest  As  soon  as 
I  got  my  passport  I  started,  and  in  five  carts  journeyed  the 
hundred  miles  from  Tien-tsin  to  Peking ;  it  took  me  two 
and  a  half  days  to  do  it.  What  a  contrast  with  the  b^in- 
ning  and  end  of  my  journey  1  I  was  two  hours  slipping 
down  to  Dover,  one  hundred  miles  from  London,  and  the 
final  one  hundred  miles  were  neatly  three  days  in  accom* 
plishii^.  However,  at  last  I  rolled  in  my  cart  under  the 
great  gates,  aud  entered  the  Imperial  city,  thanking  God  for 
all  the  way  in  which  lie  had  led  me.  and  given  me  grace 
to  enter  on  this  place  as  the  hoped-for  sphere  of  labour. 
Mr.  Bruce  has  been  very  kind,  and  promises  to  help  me :  at 
present  I  aoi  a  visitor,  but  I  sha41  be  very  loth  to  go  away, 
and  shall  try  all  plans  to  secure  my  residence  here. 

'  This  is  a  grand  place  for  work ;  it  is  the  capital,  the 
vital  heart  of  the  empire.  I  expected  to  fmd  much  dirt 
here,  and  (/  is  here  in  quantity ;  but  still  there  ts  much  of 
great  interest — its  walls,  its  gates,  its  streets  and  palaces 
are  all  vast  and  fine.  I  have  seen  the  old  Jesuit  Observatory 
on  a  grand  terrace  on  the  walls,  with  its  neat  bronze  instru- 
ments by  Vcrbiest,  Ricci,  Schaal.  and  others — not  used  at 
present;  they  arc  immense  th)ng.s,  and  richly  ornamented. 
Also,  in  another  part  of  the  city,  the  old  Romish  cathedral ; 
on  iis  gate  is  the  inscription,  '■  Via  r^a  c<»li  1657."  The 
walls  were  [Minted  by  Ghirardine.  It  is  being  rejuired 
most  fully  after  long  neglect  and  decay.  1  am  going  to 
the  old  cemetery,  where  Ricci,  Schaal,  and  many  others  of 
the  old  missionaries  lie  interred :  it  is  outside  the  city,  in 
the  West.  I  hope  my  coming  will  be  the  commencement 
of  Protestant  Missions  in  Peking,  and  that  the  London 
Missionary  Society  will  not  give  up  the  place  There  is 
a  house  I  shall  try  to  get  in  a  few  days,  but,  owing  to  the 
death  of  the  Emperor,  affairs  arc  unscitlcd,  and  nothing  can 
be  done  just  now.' 
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Dr.  Lodchart,  on  October  5,  reports  the  acquirement  of 
suitable  premises  Tor  his  work : — 

'  I  have  been  at  Peking  for  three  weeks,  and  though 
I  liavc  not  entered  into  possession  of  my  house.  I  hope  to 
do  so  in  a  few  days.  My  notice  was  called  to  a  house  next 
to  the  British  Legation,  which  the  Prussian  Minister  desired 
to  take ;  but  after  his  suite  had  lived  in  it  for  a  day  or  two 
they  left  it,  and  as  soon  as  we  knew  it  was  vacant,  I  looked 
it  over  and  found  it  would  do  admirably  ;  and  an  esiiectal 
reason  why  it  will  do  for  mc  is,  that  there  is  not  another 
house  that  can  be  obtained  1  The  governnieot  buy  the 
premises,  and  I  rent  from  the  Legation  and  put  it  in  repair, 
of  which  it  needs  a  great  deal,  chiefly  for  the  hospital  part. 
I  am  rejoiced  to  get  a  house,  as  I  am  the  only  British 
subject  in  Peking  out  of  the  Legation, and  it  is  a  new  thing 
altogether.  I  consider  it  a  good  beginning  for  the  Mission ; 
and  though  I  can  nee  that  I  must  be  alone  for  a  time,  yet 
in  due  course  others  will  be  able  to  join  me.  The  thing 
must  grow,  and  cannot  be  forced. 

'The  house  and  premi.ses  cover  a  good  deal  of  ground. 
There  is  a  lar^e  gate  and  wall  to  the  street,  then  a  small 
court  and  house,  then  a  quadrangle  with  rooms  all  round. 
This  will  be  for  dispensary  and  hospitaL  Immediately 
I  enter  my  hoiLtc,  I  shall  the  next  day  open  a  dispensary. 
I  have  already  picked  up  several  patients,  and  1  believe  1 
and  my  work  arc  getting  known  about  the  place,  .Milne 
will  be  here  inafewdays.  He  is  assistant  Chinese  Secretary, 
and  has  charge  of  the  students,  who  will  be  here  in  a  month, 
amon^  them.  William  Stronach.  They  will  be  company 
for  each  other,  and  I  am  very  glad  they  arc  coming. 

'  From  the  Obstrvatory  the  view  of  the  city,  and  the 
palace  and  park,  and  of  the  hills  to  the  north  and  cast,  is 
very  grand.  I  know  no  scene  equal  to  it.  To  sec  Peking 
from  a  height  is  very  splendid — the  place  givw  a  glorious 
prospect ;  but  when  you  leave  the  height  and  descend,  it 
takes  away  the  poetry  of  the  thing  altogether,  and  you  find 
yourself  in  the  dust  and  dirt  of  a  Chinese  city.' 

Dr.  Lockhart.  by  the  beginning  of  1K62.  wasin  full  work. 
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'  As  soon  »s  T  went  into  my  house  and  it  was  known  that 
I  would  attend  to  any  sick  Chinese  that  applied  to  me. 
patients  began  lo  come  for  relief.  One  of  the  first,  if  not 
the  first  patient  that  applied,  was  a  woman  !iufrertng  severely 
from  a  deep-seated  abscess  in  the  palm  of  her  hand.  I  told 
her  that  I  coutd  relieve  her  by  opening  the  abscess.  She 
said  she  would  submit  to  anything  that  would  relieve  her 
extreme  pain,  and  bravely  endured  my  making  a  deep 
incision  into  the  palm.  She  soon  got  well,  and  then  catnc 
dressed  in  her  best  clothes,  with  her  children,  to  thank  mc 
for  aiding  her.  At  first  Iwu  or  three  patients  only  would 
come,  then  a  dozen  or  more,  then  twenty  or  thirty  would 
apply  daily.  Among  my  early  patients  there  were  a  few 
successful  cases,  which  no  doubt  had  an  influence  in  in- 
creasing the  number  of  applicants. 

'A  man  came  for  relief  of  a  cough,  and  I  noticed  tliat 
one  eye  was  closed,  i  Ic  said  it  had  been  closed  for  twenty- 
two  years,  in  consequence  of  a  bum  in  the  face,  and  as  the 
skin  healed,  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  were  glued  tc^cthcr. 
After  examining  the  state  of  the  parts  I  told  him  I  thought 
the  eye  was  safe,  and  that  1  could  open  his  eyelids.  He 
was  much  pleased  at  this,  and  I  passed  a  probe  at  a  little 
orifice  through  which  the  tears  escaped,  and,  cutting  over 
the  edge  of  the  lids,  set  the  parts  free,  and  then  completed 
the  opening  to  its  proper  sikc,  when  a  good  sound  eye  was 
exposed.  The  man  was  much  delighted,  and  u'cnt  off 
exclaiming  that  he  had  regained  an  eye. 

*  In  consequence  of  these  and  other  such  like  ca«C4,  the 
number  of  paticnu  rapidly  increased,  until  for  many  suc- 
cessive days  1  attended  on  an  average  to  five,  six,  or  seven 
hundred  persons,  a  third  of  whom  were  women  and  children. 
People  of  all  classes  now  resort  to  the  hospital.  Officers  of 
all  ranks  and  tlegrecs  come  themselves  and  send  their 
mothers,  luster^,  wives,  children,  and  other  relatives.  Ladies 
and  respectable  women  come  in  large  numbers ;  merchants 
and  shopkeepers,  woiking  people  and  villagers  from  a 
dLstance,  and  beggars  in  great  variety,  fill  the  courtyards. 
I  shall  not  enter  into  the  detail  of  cases  already  attended 
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to.  as  I  hope  to  drsw  up  a  longer  report  of  the  hospital  on 
3  future  occasion.  There  were  registered  diiriof;  the  first 
three  months  individual  cases  amounting  to  6,Hi5,  but  the 
number  actually  attended  to  was  much  latter.' 

From  the  opening  of  the  hospital,  the  medical  operations 
of  Dr.  Lockharl  were  accompanied  by  the  daily  labours  of 
a  native  Christian  evangelist,  who  gave  oral  instruction  to 
the  patients,  and  distributed  portions  or  Scripture  and 
suitable  religious  tracts.  Mr.  Kdkins,  who  visited  Peking 
twice,  for  a  month  each  time,  during  iH6a.  reported  the 
most  gratifying  progress:  ■  I  came  up  here  at  the  end  of 
December,  and  found  that  the  preaching  in  the  patients' 
waiting-room  has  been  duly  conducted  by  the  Ticn-tsin 
convert,  who  was  left  here  in  the  autumn.  We  have  much 
reason  to  rejoice  in  the  opening  that  a  kind  Providence  has 
made  for  the  Gospel  in  Peking,  The  waiting-room  of  the 
hospital  contains  ^bout  sixty,  and  it  is  filled  in  fine  weather 
repeatedly  by  patients  and  their  friends.  During  the  time 
of  waiting  for  ihcir  summons,  the  people  sit  h'stening  to  the 
Chinese  |»reacher  or  myseif.  while  we  expound  the  Gospel, 
and  ui^e  on  them  the  claims  of  Divine  truth.  We  now 
begin  to  Kfip  the  fruit  of  these  four  or  five  months'  sowing. 
Several  hearers  soon  began  to  ask  for  baptism.  They  «*crc 
recommended  to  wait.  I  was  glad  to  find,  on  returning, 
that  some  of  these  persons  have  had  their  knowledge 
extended  and  their  experience  deepened.  After  several 
conversations  with  them,  they  appeared  to  me  proper  subjects 
for  baptism.  We  held  a  meeting  on  Saturday  to  consider 
this  matter.  There  were  three  Tien-tsin  converts  and  one 
from  Shanghae  present,  with  Dr.  Lockhart  and  myself. 
Two  candidates  were  examined,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
native  brethren  and  our  own  ihcy  were  adjudged  suitable 
subjects  for  the  Christian  rite.  Another,  who  could  not  be 
present,  was  also  admitted  on  the  testimony  of  the  native 
preacher  and  my  own.  There  arc  now  four  more  appli- 
cations for  baptism,  which  have  been  for  the  present 
deferred.  Great  attention  was  manifested  yesterday  at  the 
baptismal  ser\'{cc.    'l^ie  result  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
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number  of  those  present  at  the  evening  meeting  for  prayer 
and  exposition,  both  last  n^ht  and  this  evening.  You  will 
desire,  as  wc  do.  that  a  blessing;  may  be  poured  out  from 
on  high  upon  this  great  city,  and  that  the  first  drops  having 
come  on  us,  as  we  trust  from  heaven,  a  continuous  shower 
may  follow." 

Thus  within  a  year,  and  with  limited  opportunities  of 
direct  Christian  teaching,  was  the  firtt  Protestant  Church  in 
■he  capital  of  China  founded. 

.Although  to  the  London  Mitsionary  Society  belongs  the 
honour  of  having  been  the  first  Protestant  Society  to  estab- 
lish its  missionaries  in  Peking,  it  was  speedily  followed 
by  the  workers  of  other  great  missionary  agencies.  On 
Jan.  3,  1864,  Dr.  I-ockhart  reported  that  there  were  already 
ten  missionaries  actively  at  work  :  Mr.  Edkins  and  himself, 
Mr.  Burdon.  Mr.  CoHins.  and  Mr.  Frj'cr.  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society;  Dr.  Stewart  and  F.  R.  Mitchell,  for 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel ;  Mr.  W.  C. 
Bums,  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Mission ;  S.  Schcrcschcr- 
vcski.  of  the  American  Episcopal  Mission ;  and  Dr.  Martin, 
of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission. 

Dr.  Dudgeon,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  medical 
mission  so  successfully  originated  by  Dr.  Lockhart,  reached 
Peking  in  March,  1864.  Dr.  Lockhart,  who  had  come 
out  only  for  this  temporary  service,  was  consequently  free  to 
return  to  England.  He  left  Peking  in  April,  1^64,  and 
after  visiting  Hankow  and  japan  on  the  way,  reached 
England  in  August.  He  was  not  destined  to  serve  the 
Society  again  in  the  foreign  field.  He  retired  from  ifct 
staff  in  1867,  having  been  officially  connected  with  it  for 
twenty-nine  years.  But  he  was  spared  for  another  genera- 
tion to  render  most  hel]}ful  akl  in  the  home  adminiatration. 
In  1869-1870  he  was  Chairnun  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  from  that  time  onward  no  face  in  the  Doard-room  was 
more  cheery  and  hopeful,  no  counsel  was  listened  to  with 
more  respect,  and  no  truer  friend  of  missionary  cntcrprUc 
in  all  its  branches  could  be  found  among  the  Society's 
supporters.     In    1891  he  celebrated  his  golden  wedding. 
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receiving  on  the  occasion  a  congratulatory  address  from 
the  Directors.  la  1892  be  enriched  the  Society  by  pre- 
senting to  the  Library  his  la^c  and  valuable  collection  of 
books  relating  to  China,  lie  died  at  the  ripe  old  a^ 
of  eighty-five,  on  April  19,  1896,  full  of  years,  loved  and 
honoured  by  a  wide  circle  of  *tirrowifig  friends. 

In  1*63  Mr.  Edifins  removed  from  Tientsin  to  Peking 
to  take  charge  of  the  mission  there.  Oa  April  15,  1864, 
be  was  able  to  send  tidings  of  successful  work  in  the 
western  half  of  the  mission : — 

'  At  a  church  meeting  held  on  the  day  of  Dr.  Dudgeon's 
arri^'al,  several  inquirers,  desirous  of  baptism,  were  examined, 
and  four  among  them  were  then  decided  on  as  suitable 
persons  to  receive  the  nte.  It  was  pleasant  that  this  little 
gleam  of  prosperity  should  come  to  as  just  before  our 
brother  Dr.  Lockhart  left.  Three  of  the  four  candidates 
are  Manchus,  who  have  offices  in  the  household  of  the 
Prince  of  Corca,  a  Manchu  prince,  whose  ancestor,  at  the 
dme  of  the  Tartar  conquest,  received  that  title  for  his 
services  in  subjugating  the  kingdom  of  Corea.  These 
t^ref  converts  are  the  first  &uits  of  our  c%-aagclistic  cflbits 
in  the  wtstrm  part  of  this  great  city.  Wc  began  with 
a  small  room  in  the  court>'ard  of  one  of  the  imperial 
temples.  Here  a  Tientsin  helper  was  placed  to  preach 
daily,  and  hold  ei'ening  meetii^  for  prayer.  The  old 
Manchu,  baptized  in  the  autumn,  exerted  hioisclf  to  gather 
an  audience  in  this  little  retired  room.  The  three  men 
who  have  just  been  rccei*-ed  »-ere  part  of  this  little 
audience  from  the  lirst.  .After  a  few  weeks  wc  were  able 
to  obtain  a  better  house  in  an  adjoinii^  street ;  this  has 
been  open  for  worship  since  the  end  of  January,  and  the 
same  inquirers  ha^-e  been  diligent  attendants  at  this  new 
preaching-room  since  that  lime.  The  ooogrcgation  in  fine 
weather  numbem  about  sixt>'.  and  otany  are  bccofni^g 
desirotis  of  receiWng  baptism.  A  hospital  patient,  who 
has  beard  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  is  the  fourth  coo\xrt-' 

The  premises  secured  for  bospita]  work  by  Dr.  Loddtart 
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were  rented  rroni  the  British  Legation,  and  in  1165  these 
were  required  for  members  of  the  diplomatic  staff.  A 
Chinese  temple  was  secured,  and  opened  for  mission  use 
in  September,  1865.  On  September  12,  iB(55,  Mr.  Edkins 
wrote  home : — 

'  The  street  being  one  of  the  pri[ici)>al  arteries  of  the  city 
and  much  frequented  from  morning  till  night,  we  have  the 
chapel  open  at  prcsoit  daily  for  some  hours.  Several 
hundreds  arc  hearing  the  Gospel  each  afternoon,  and  wc 
have  evidence  by  the  que:>tions  asked  that  interest  is 
excited.  One  man  remarked,  "  It  is  the  first  time  wc  have 
beard  of  the  gods  changing  their  abode.  How  can  it  be  ?  " 
The  reply  was  that  "  The  removal  of  the  idols  is  no  affair 
of  uurs ;  in  fact,  we  do  not  believe  in  them,  and  think  that 
to  remove  them  is  no  liann  at  all.  But,  though  that  is  our 
opinion,  it  was  not  our  doing." 

'  Several  of  our  foreign  friends  feared  that  the  ni^oliation 
for  the  temple  would  fail.  It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  thing 
that  heathenism  sliould  so  readily  resign  one  uf  its  sacred 
edifices  to  Christianity,  a  hostile  religion.  But  the  temple 
was  the  priest's  own  purchased  property,  and  he  thought 
that  its  being  devoted  to  gratuitous  healing  would  save 
him  from  self-condemnation  if  his  conscience  should  trouble 
him,  and  from  the  disapprobation  of  the  public.  As  to 
what  the  displaced  dignities  would  themselves  think  has 
not  cost  him,  so  fcr  as  appears,  any  concern. 

'Seventy  or  eighty  patients  attend  the  hospital  daily. 
Dr.  Dudgeon  is  much  interested  in  the  number  and  variety 
of  new  cases.  Both  in  the  medical  and  evangelistic  departs 
ment  our  work  has  received  a  new  impulse  in  advance. 
Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  a  lack  of  opportunity 
in  this,  the  nutcrn  part  of  the  city,  for  the  five  baptized 
men,  whom  I  have  in  training  to  become  preaclicrs,  for  the 
exercise  of  their  gifts.  But  tlicre  is  no  longer  this  want. 
They  take  turns  in  addressing  the  numerous  audiences  who 
assemble  in  the  chapel,  and  in  conversing  with  inquirers.' 

For  a  number  of  years  the  whole  burden  of  the  Peking 
Mission  rested  upon  Mr.  Edkins  and  Dr.  Dudgeon.     In 
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iKW  R.  J.  Thomas,  B.A.,  wn«  appointed,  but  never  settled 
down  to  work  in  the  capital,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
drowned  while  on  a  voyage  to  Corea.  In  lS;o  Jam* 
Gilmour  was  api)ointcd  to  Peking  with  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  reopening  of  the  Mongolian  Mission,  and  in  1^71 
S-  Evans  Meech  joined  the  mission.  The  little  group 
work  in  the  capital  in  the  year  1872  was  composed  of  veryl 
diverse  and  vigorous  personalities-  One  was  a  veteran  who 
had  been  liiboiiriiig  in  China  for  twenty-two  years;  another 
was  a  man  of  energetic,  aggressive  tcmjicramcnt,  skilled  in 
his  profession,  active  in  work,  but  restive  under  criticism 
and  opposition.  James  Gilmour  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  the  Society  has  ever  sent  to  China.  He 
was  a  man  of  deep  spiritual  feeling,  burning  with  enthusiasm, 
and  possessed  of  keen  insight  and  sound  common  scn.«e- 
Hc  and  Mr.  Meech  had  been  fellow  students  at  Cheshunt 
College,  they  were  equal  in  age,  and  natur.iliy  viewedl 
missionary  questions  from  a  similar  standpoint.  It  was 
almost  inevitable  that  diiTcrcnccs  of  judgment  should  arise 
upon  missionary  methods,  and  that  the  two  cider  men 
should  see  things  in  a  light  quite  dJfTcrcnt  from  that  in 
which  they  appeared  to  the  two  younger.  The  historyJ 
of  the  mission  was  very  clearly  and  succinctly  traced  by' 
Mr.  Wardlaw  Thompson,  who  visited  Peking  after  the 
quartette  had  worked  side  by  side  for  ovci-  ten  j-cars. 
The  only  addition  to  the  staff  prior  to  Mr.  Thompson's 
visit  had  been  the  arrival  of  George  Owen,  who  has  been 
referred  to  under  Shanghai,  and  who  on  his  return  from 
Japan  was  re-engaged  by  the  Directors,  and  appointed  to 
Peking.  He  arrived  there  in  iH76,and  during  iJ*?*!  to  t8Si 
laboured  in  the  western  branch  of  the  mission.  In  1881,  on 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Edkins,  he  took  charge  of  the  native 
church  in  the  East  City. 

Mr.  Thompson's  description  enables  the  reader  to  realize 
both  the  gcncta!  conditions  of  the  mission,  and  also  the 
special  difficulties  due  to  individual  characteristics  in  the 
workers; — 

'  Peking  may  be  reached  from  Tientsin  cither  by  road  or 
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by  river.  The  distance  by  ro«d  is  between  eighty  and 
ninety  miles.  The  tortuous  course  of  the  river  make^  the 
distance  by  Wiit<:r  considerably  greater,  and,  as  the  current 
is  strong  and  the  wind  seems  often  to  blow  down'  stream 
for  days  tt^ether,  progress  by  river  Is  slow.  I  went  by  road 
on  horseback,  perronning  the  jouniey  in  two  days,  and  had 
thereby  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  little  of  country  life  as 
we  passed  through  the  villages  and  small  towns  en  roult, 
and  as  wc  cxixnienced  the  dubious  comforts  of  the  Chinese 
inns  at  night.  The  great  plain  over  which  the  track  passes 
is  a  vast  expanse  of  poor  earth  with  scarcely  a  stone,  and 
presents  little  to  charm  the  eye  or  to  please  the  senses  in 
any  way-  The  first  appearance  of  I'cking  is  exceedingly 
impressive.  The  height,  massivencss,  and  great  extent  of 
the  wall  surrounding  the  city,  and  the  lofty  towers  rising 
over  each  gateway,  convey  at  once  the  feeling  that  wc  arc 
approaching  one  of  the  greitt  old-world  capitals ;  and 
further  acquaintance  with  the  city  serves  to  deepen  the 
impression.  The  men  who  laid  out  Peking  had  most  im- 
perial ideas  of  size  ;  and,  had  their  great  conceptions  been 
worthily  carried  out  and  maintained  by  their  descendants, 
it  would  be  one  of  the  most  magnificent  cities  in  the  worid. 
As  it  is.  it  contains  a  very  Ui^  number  of  splendid 
buildings,  especially  palaces  and  temples,  on  the  erection 
and  adornment  of  which  vast  sums  of  money  and  construc- 
tive and  decorative  art  of  no  mean  order  have  been  lavished. 
But  their  present  condition  is  one  of  shabby  disiepair,  and 
ihe  great  thoroughfares  of  the  city  present  to  the  behoUler's 
gaze  only  a  succcs^on  of  mean  and  insignificant  dwellings. 
The  view  from  the  walls  reveals  the  fact  that  the  best  part 
of  the  city  is  hidden  within  the  enclosing  walls  which 
surround  Ihe  dwellings  and  gardens  of  the  princes  and  great 
rxibilily  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  \ax^  numbers  of  whom 
inhatnt  Peking  and  maintain  considerable  .•ttate,  but  seclude 
themselves  entirely  from  the  gaze  of  the  outer  world. 
The  population  of  this  great  city  or  cities — for  there  arc 
more  than  one — is  variously  estimated,  but  may  probably 
be  put  down  at  about  800,000. 
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'The  Society  has  two  distinct  missions  in  Peking  :  that  ia 
the  East  City  is  situated  on  the  great  thoroughr«re  known 
»s  the  Hattnmeng,  which  runs  through  the  city  from  north 
to  south.  The  position  of  the  mission  buildir^s  is  dis- 
tinguished by  two  gigantic  poles  of  honour,  said  to  be 
75  feet  in  height,  which  ate  erected  in  front  of  the  gate- 
way leading  to  the  hospital.  There  are  here  three  mission 
houses,  a  hospital  (with  wards  for  accommodating  patients), 
a  hospital  chapel,  and  the  rooms  which  are  uM:d  for  a  girls' 
boarding  school.  The  buildings  arc  almost  entirely  in  pure 
Chinese  style,  and  arc  crowded  together  in  a  vcrj-  limited 
space.  The  hospital  chapel  was  formerly  a  temple,  which, 
when  its  decorations,  external  and  internal,  were  fresh  and 
clean,  must  have  been  a  really  bcautiiul  places 

'The  hospital  chapel  stands  back  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  street,  and  is  approached  by  a  passage 
entering  through  a  massive  and  handsome  gateway.  The 
position  is  such  as  to  ensure  perfect  quiet  for  the  services  j( 
but  it  is  also  so  secluded  from  public  view  as  to  make  it 
a  most  unsatisfactory  place  for  gathering  a  general  con- 
gregation and  carr>'ing  on  evangelistic  work.  As  it  is  the 
only  chapel  connected  with  the  mistiion  in  the  East  City,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  evangelistic  effort  has  not  made  much 
progress  in  this  part  of  the  mission. 

*  The  mission  in  the  West  City  is  fully  four  miles  distant 
from  the  East  City  Mission.  It  w.is  commenced  in  i'*63, 
and  is  much  more  favourably  situated  as  to  accommodation. 
The  mission  compound  is  large  and  open,  and  has  access  to 
a  narrow  street  at  the  back  as  well  as  to  the  street  in  front. 
Here  there  are  two  dwelling-houses  (built  in  European 
style),  a  chapel,  and  a  small  school-room,  and,  in  addition, 
the  West  City  Mission  has  two  well-situated  and  com- 
modious street  chapels  on  main  thoroughfares  for  the 
purposes  of  evangelistic  work.  Property  in  Peking,  as 
throughout  China,  cannot  be  held  legally  by  foreigners. 
There  are,  however,  deeds  connected  with  the  West  City 
property  which  arc  held  by  Mr.  Mcech,  and  which  would 
probably,  in  the  event  of  any  dispute,  be  recognized  by  the 
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Cbiaesc  Government  as  sufficient  to  entitle  th«  Society  to 
be  r^arded  as  tl«  owners.  The  East  City  property  is 
held  on  a  siKcial  tenure.  Most  of  it,  according  to 
Dr.  Dudgeon's  statement,  was  guaranteed  to  him  personally, 
as  the  physician  of  H.B.M.  Legation,  under  the  hand  of  the 
present  Ix>rd  Derby.  The  deeds  have  been  handed  over  by 
him  to  Mr.  Owen.  Thegirls'  school  property  was  purchased 
by  Dr.  Hdkins,  and  uas  held  in  his  name.  When  he  left 
the  Society  he  handed  over  the  deeds  to  Dr.  Dudgeon. 
The  work  of  the  minion  in  this  great  city  is  so  large,  and 
requires  such  constant  attention,  that  there  is  very  little 
done  in  the  district  outside. 

'  There  is,  at  present,  nothing  done  in  the  direction  of 
training  those  who  are  at  work,  nor  in  the  preparation 
of  others  for  the  service  of  the  mission.  This  probably  is 
owing,  to  some  extern,  to  the  very  marked  divci^cnce  of 
opinion  among  the  mi:'«ionarie.<(  in  yean*  \k\sX.  as  to  the 
qualifications  to  be  regarded  as  indispensable  before  any 
man  could  be  received  as  a  candidate  for  tntining.  Dr.  Hdkins 
and  Dr  Dudgeon  holding  an  opinion  on  this  point  very 
diflfercnt  from  that  of  the  other  mis«ionarie$.  It  appears 
there  arc.  from  time  to  time,  offers  of  service  from  Chinese 
literary  men  who.  having  heard  the  Gospel,  profess  their 
belief  in  Christianity,  and  at  the  same  time  offer  their 
scr%-iccs  for  employment  in  Christian  work.  If  thdr  offer 
is  accepted,  and  employment  is  given  to  them,  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Edkins  is  that  they  often  turn  out  to  be  good  workers 
and  good  men.  and.  according  to  him.  in  this  way  in  the 
past  the  mission  stood  pre-eminent  in  point  of  progress, 
and  was  able  to  supply  other  missions  with  some  of  their 
best  men.  If  such  men  arc  not  encouraged  by  receiving 
employment  when  they  offer  themselves,  they  usually  go 
away  and  arc  not  heard  of  again.  The  younger  missionaries 
have  felt  that  before  they  could  give  employment  to  any 
man  it  was  neccssar)'  (hat  they  slioutd  know  more  of  him 
and  of  his  Christian  character  than  was  po>«ible  under  these 
conditions.  They  have  been,  therefore,  very  cautious  and 
slow  to  accept  the  services  of  men  who  have  offered  them- 
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selves,  And  the  consequence  has  been  that  of  tate  the  number 
of  such  applicants  has  diminished,  and  the  number  of 
Christian  workers  has  been  small.  Probably  the  o]>cratton 
of  the  principle  adopted  by  our  brethren  now  in  the  field, 
though  it  may  result  in  diminishing  the  number  of  workers, 
will  have  its  compensation  in  the  superior  quality  of  those 
who  arc  employed. 

■  I'hc  work  in  the  country  is  carried  on  in  a  district  from 
twenty  to  sixty  miles  distant  from  the  city.  There  arc, 
however,  no  settled  stations  or  ccntics  in  which  Christians 
arc  gathered  tojjcthcr  as  congrcRations.  The  European 
missionaries  have  their  hand.'i  so  full  of  daily  services  in  the 
city  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  devote  any  large  share 
of  time  to  superintendence  of  this  work.  The  native 
evangelist  goes  round  the  district  periodically,  and  services 
arc  held  in  each  place  he  visits  whenever  he  is  present. 
Such  work  as  this  cunnot  be  very  profitable,  and  certainly 
will  not  be  a  source  of  strength  to  the  mission. 

'  The  mission  hospital  in  Peking  has  become  well  known, 
and  has  been  a  centre  of  most  valuable  influence  for  natives 
of  all  classes.  The  reputation  Dr.  Dudgeon  has  gained  for 
skill  has  drawn  to  him  persons  from  long  distances,  and  has 
given  him  admission  to  many  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
Chinese  ofTicials.  even  amongst  those  who  arc  most  opposed 
to  contact  with  foreigners.  The  doctor's  time  was  wholly, 
and, apparently,inevit;ibly  taken  upwith  the  purctymedical 
part  of  his  work— seeing  patients,  training  students,  and 
assisting  in  the  formation  of  a  Chinese  medical  literature. 
The  connection  of  the  hospital  with  llie  purely  spiritual 
work  of  the  mi.'ision  is  also  not  so  sati.ifactory  as  its  influeitce 
as  a  great  centre  of  healing  for  the  people  of  Pckiny.  A 
service  'i»  conducted  in  the  hospital  chapel  for  the  benefit 
of  the  patients,  and  some  slight  effort  is  made  to  visit  those 
who  arc  inmates,  and  to  bring  the  claims  of  the  Gospel 
home  to  them.  A  Biblc-vioman  metis  the  female  patients 
in  a  separate  room  while  they  are  uniting  to  consult  the 
physician.  Yet  the  spiritual  side  of  the  work  seemed  to  be 
kept  very  much  in  the  background,  and  it  is  evident  thut  a 
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very  decided  change  in  the  arrangements  is  required  in  this 
direction.  Valuable  »s  the  hospital  is  indirectly  as  a  means 
of  imprevr^ing  upon  ihe  Chinese  the  skill  and  the  chanty  of 
Western  Christians,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  fullilhng  its  true 
function  as  an  int^ral  part  of  the  mission-work  of  the 
Society,  unieiut  tt  is  made  more  directly  a  means  towards 
securing  spiritual  ends- 

'  Tlicre  is  in  connection  with  the  East  City  Mission  a  very 
interesting  Boarding  School  for  girls,  which  was  established 
and  carried  on  most  itucccssfully  by  the  late  Mrs.  Edkins. 
At  the  lime  of  my  visit  it  was  under  the  supervision  of 
Mrs.  Owen,  who,  however,  was  not  able  to  undertake  the 
teaching.  The  accommodation  is  limited,  and  the  numbers 
arc  not  large,  but  it  affords  a  good  nucleus  for  a  much 
needed  work.' 

Mr.  Thompson's  report  refer*  to  two  very  serious  issues 
which  for  years  disturbed  the  Peking  Mission,  and  with 
regard  to  which  an  extensive  correspondence  is  in  exi»- 
tcncc.  The  first  bears  upon  the  relation  of  the  hospital 
to  the  mission,  and  the  relative  incfHcicncy  on  the  spiritual 
side  of  the  hospital  work.  This  was  due  rather  to  lack 
of  time  than  of  inclination  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Dudgeon  to 
attend  to  it.  The  matter  was  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Dudgeon  was,  by  consent  of  the  Society, 
also  in  private  practice.  It  is  not  needful  to  enter  at 
length  into  this  scries  of  incidents.  Thc>-  form  an  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  if  a  man  combines  private  work 
with  missionary  duty,  difficulties  arc  certain  to  arise. 
Dr.  Dudgeon  was  a  first-rate  doctor,  and  there  is,  of 
course,  no  question  that  the  medical  side  of  llic  work 
received  his  most  careful  attention.  Dut  the  Directors, 
though  cognizant  of  the  special  conditions  in  his  case,  yet 
believed  that  the  healing  of  the  body  would  be  used,  90 
far  as  possible,  to  aid  the  medical  missionary  in  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  heal  the  soul.  But  by  cxpciicnce 
here  and  elsewhere  they  have  been  driven  to  the  con- 
viction that  medical  work,  pure  and  simple,  cannot  be 
considered  a  legitimate  department  of  the  Society's  service. 
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Not  unfrcqucntly  during  the  century  there  have  been  men 
connect<:d  with  the  educational  or  the  medioil  depart- 
iTients  of  w.irk  who  have  .seemed  to  consider  their  duty  to 
the  Society  discharged  if  ihcy  attended  with  care  and  skill 
and  thoroughness  to  duties  which  could  be  just  us  efficiently 
done  by  a  competent  and  equally  well-trained  heathen. 

In  the  West  Indies,  in  Africa,  in  China,  and  elsewhere, 
local  conditions  have  sometimes  necessitated  the  drawing 
up  of  title-deeds  in  individual  names  of  missionaries  instead 
of  the  Society.  This  was  the  case  in  Peking  with  Dr. 
Lockhart  and  Dr.  Dudgeon.  This  too  in  case  of  death, 
or  of  the  occurrence  of  difficulties,  has  sometimes  led  to 
trouble.  Mven  arrangements  like  that  carried  out  at 
Tientsin  by  Dr.  IMackcnzic,  and  which  at  the  time  seemed 
so  promising,  have  in  the  end  brought  the  Society  into 
serious  legal  and  financJat  diHicuItics.  [experience  has 
shown  that  the  only  safe  rule  is  to  insist  that  in  every  busi- 
ncss  arrangement  the  missionary  acts  solely  as  the  agent 
of  the  Society ;  and  that  it  should  be  impossible  for  a  mis. 
sionary  ever  to  secure  a  personal  interest  through  property 
transactions  into  which,  by  virtue  of  his  position,  he  has  to 
enter.  And  this  is  now  the  fixed  rule  and  practice- 
Important  as  scliolarship,  educational  work,  and  medical 
skill  and  success  arc,  they  may  be  all  worse  than  wasted 
if  the  missionary  engaged  in  these  duties  cannot  or 
will  not  make  them  minister  to  directly  religious  and 
evangelistic  work.  They  are  wasted  because  even  a 
heathen  could  do  the  same,  and  because  a  missionary  who 
is  a  scholar,  or  a  teacher,  or  a  doctor  and  nothing  mere, 
is  filling  the  place  of  some  other  worker,  who  to  al!  these 
relatively  inferior  qualifications  could  add  the  one  thing 
needful — a  burning  love  for  the  souls  of  men,  and  for 
their  salvation. 

The  years  1873  to  riiSo  were  a  period  of  very  unhappy 
friction  in  the  Peking  Mission,  and  the  solution  of  the 
troubles  was  deferred  because  Mr.  ICdkins  was  away  on 
furlough  from  1 87  {  to  1 876,  and  Dr.  Dudgeon  from  1875 
to   1^77.     During  this  stay  in   England  the  University 
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if  Edinburgh,  in  recognition  of  liis  profound  Chinese 
scholarship,  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
upon  Mr.  Kdkins. 

The  point  at  issue  with  Dr.  Hdklns  was  the  right  method 
of  dealing  with  convertit.  native  helper^  and  catcchists.  He 
believed  that  as  soon  as  a  Chinaman  evinced  any  interest 
in  Christianity  it  wa^  wise  and  politic  to  employ  him  in  the 
service  of  the  mission,  and  to  pay  him  out  of  the  mission 
funds.  The  younger  missionaries  felt  that,  human  nature 
being  what  it  is — especially  Chinese  human  nature— it  xvas 
wiser  to  make  the  gale  of  conversion  straight,  never  t»> 
baptixe  a  convert  until  he  had  been  subjected  to  a  fairly 
long  probation,  and,  above  all,  never  to  allow  the  certainty 
of  pecuniary  gain  to  become  a  determining  influence  in 
his  choice.  They  believed  that  the  policy  which  Dr.  Edkins 
persisted  in  following,  against  their  views  and  wishes 
openly  expressed  in  committee,  violated  these  generally 
admittetl  sound  principle!! ;  and  the  Directors  concurred  in 
this  view.  In  December,  iSHo,  Dr.  Kdkins  resigned  ;  and 
shortly  aftenvards  accepted  a  post  in  the  Government 
Department  of  the  Customs.  His  connection  with  the 
Society  thu.«  terminated,  greatly  to  ihe  regret  of  his  col- 
leagues, who,  though  tliey  felt  bound  to  resist  action  which 
they  saw  to  be  injurious  to  the  mission,  yet  respected  him 
for  his  personal  qualities,  for  his  long  service,  and  for  his 
altogether  exceptional  Chinese  scholarship. 

Dr.  Dudgeon  continued  in  charge  of  the  hospital  until 
July,  1MK4,  when  he  relumed  to  England,  and  in  December 
of  that  year  re-iigned  his  connection  with  the  Society.  He 
returned  to  Peking  to  carry  on  private  practice  there.  In 
iXK'l  Mr.  W.  Hopkyn  Kees  was  appointed  to  Peking  ;  and 
tnwaids  the  end  of  tSK4  Miss  Jessie  I'hilip  and  Miss  Smith 
reached  the  capital  in  order  to  develop  work  among  the 
women  and  girls.  The  hospital  in  1K86  passed  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  K.  T.  Pritchard.  Mr.  J.  Stondiouse 
joined  the  East  City  Mission  in  1K86. 

The  Rev.  Gcoi^e  Owen  described  in  the  Decennial 
Report  for  1K90  the  progress  made  in  a  decade   which 
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began  in  stonn.  which  vritnesscd  steady  progress,  and  ckned 
with  the  promise  of  greater  succcues  in  the  futore.  In 
reference  to  the  East  City  Mission  he  stated: — 

"^  Notwithstandin<;  the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  J.  Edkins, 
D.D..  and  of  Dr.  Dudgeon,  the  former  of  whom  afterwards 
accepted  a  post  under  the  Chinese  Go\'cmmcnt,  while  the 
latter  e»tablided  himself  as  a  physidao  in  VeVia^,  there 
has  been  steady  and  hopeful  progress.  In  spite  of  the 
peculiar  difliculticn  attaching  to  work  in  releing.  there  is 
not  .1  mission  of  the  S<)cieiy  in  China  which  presents  more 
saliHfactof^-  promitte  of  future  grouth  and  streogtb  if  its 
needs  can  be  properly  supplied. 

-(i)  Notwithsuading  much  greater  strictness  in  dealing 
with  candidates  for  baptism,  there  itas  been  a  steady,  thoi^h 
not  uniform,  increase  in  the  number  of  baptisms. 

'(3)  The  church  membership  has  increased,  after  making 
allou:anccs  for  deaths,  removals,  and  exdosions.  from  Ki 
to  170. 

'  (5)  The  attendance  of  the  converts  at  public  worship  ha» 
become  90  much  more  regubr,  that  the  old  hospital  chapel 
has  proved  altogether  inadequate  for  their  accommodation, 
and  it  has  become  necessary  lo  erect  a  new  chapel  with 
accommodation  for  three  times  as  many. 

'(4)  The  increase  in  the  attendance  of  tamuu  at  the 
Sunday  services  is  very  marked. 

'{5)  The  contributions  given  by  the  peopk  have  markedly 
increased. 

'  (6)  There  arc  evidences  of  a  real  spiritual  growth  among 
the  members  of  the  church.  In  the  spiritual  condition  of 
the  church  there  has  also  been  considerable  progress,  more 
particularly  since  1KH5.  During  that  year  there  was  a 
decided  revival  of  spiritual  life,  and  the  whole  churdi  was 
quickened.  The  impulse  then  received  still  coutinucs,  and 
manifests  itself  in  various  forms.  The  general  tone  of  the 
church  is  pood  The  attendance  at  the  Sunday  sc 
and  the  l-'riday  prayer-meeting  is  comparatively  lar^gcl 
There  b  more  earnest  study  of  the  Scriptures,  rooee  prayer, 
and  more  effort  for  the  salvation  of  others. 
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<  Amidst  these  ngns  of  life  and  promise,  there  Is  mudi 
to  awaken  anxiety  and  much  to  sadden  the  heart.  The 
Qiristians  arc  aJmost  without  exception  extremely  poor 
and  illiterate,  and  this  seriously  militates  against  their 
Christian  progress.  It  is  hard  for  tlicm  to  turn  aside  from 
tlic  engrossing  labour  of  provision  for  the  necessaries  of  life 
to  attend  regularly  the  means  of  grace,  and  ihey  are  not  in 
a  position  to  attend  to  the  nourishment  of  the  spiritual  life 
by  reading.  It  is  disappointing  also  that  we  have  hardly 
touched  even  the  middle  class  yet. 

'Another  cause  of  anxiety  and  sorrow  i»  due  to  tlie 
numerous  failures  among  the  baptized  professing  Christians 
to  apprehend  aright  the  nature  of  the  Christian  profession 
or  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  (iospcl.  This, 
however,  is  a  trouble  common  to  all  inis^ion^work. 

'  The  dispensary  has  helped  ~.iX>  "i*^  *"d  ^■'  '5  women, 
the  total  visits  paid  by  patients  bring  ao,i6S,  The  hospital 
has  received  347  in-patients.  If  there  were  more  and  better 
accommodation  there  would  be  far  more  in-patients,  espe- 
cially a  respectable  and  paying  class. 

'  There  has  been  remarkable  advance  in  the  provision 
made  by  other  .societies  for  medical  mission-work  during 
the  decade.  In  iSKi  there  were  two  medical  missionaries 
in  Peking,  in  1X9C  there  were  nineteen.  Yet  the  hotpital 
has  maintained  its  position  steadily  and  the  local  contribu- 
tions have  improved.  Five  medical  students  arc  under 
Br.  Pritchard's  care,  and  in  addition  he  has  recently 
lectured  in  the  Imperial  College  on  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy. 

*  Miss  Moreton  has  been  engaged  in  u-ork  among  the 
female  ]>ntients.  Daily  she  and  Mrs.  Wang  have  met 
them  to  speak  of  Christ,  and  in  this  way  upwards  of 
3,coo  women  [lave  heard  the  Gospel.  They  have  also 
paid  weekly  visits  to  the  homes  of  those  who  expressed 
desire  for  further  acquaintance.  Some  of  the  in-patients 
have  awakened  much  interest,  and  appear  to  have  gone 
to  their  homes  impressetl  and  anxious  to  be  Christians; 
but  there  has  been  no  visible  fruit  in  confession  of  ChrisL 
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The  lack  of  really  suitable  native  helpers  is  a  great  draw- 
back to  the  deveiopmcnr  of  this  work.  Women  of  suffi- 
cient intctliRcncc  and  cncrviy.  with  a  truly  Christian  spirit, 
who  may  visit  the  homes  and  teach  those  who  desire 
instniction,  arc  very  few  in  number.  Miss  Smith,  reviewing 
the  past  six  years  diiring  which  she  hns  had  charge  of  the 
girls'  boarding-ichool.  is  able  to  rejoice  in  the  evidence  of 
progress  which  such  a  review  furnishes:  "Taken  in  detail, 
there  has  been  so  much  ebb  and  flow  so  many  discourajjc- 
mcnts  to  cht-ck  in  the  school,  ihat  only  as  we  review  the 
wliole  do  wc  realize  what  a  steady  advance  hns  been  made." 

■When  Miss  Smith  commaiccd  work  in  1884,  the  school 
hnd  dwindled  down  sadly,  but  there  has  been  steady 
improvement  since  she  commenced  her  work.  The 
numbers  have  increased,  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  to  clothe  their  daughters  has  markedly  increased. 
Some  of  those  who  have  been  married  from  the  school  are 
carrying  the  light  of  Christian  knowledge  and  character 
into  their  new  homes;  and  the  Christian  influence  con- 
stantly brought  to  bear  upon  the  scholars  is  bearing  fruit 
in  conversions  to  God  among  them.  No  branch  of  work 
in  the  Mission  demands  more  sympathetic  and  generous 
help  than  this  cflbrt  to  influence  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  future  wives  and  mothers  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity. 

'The  history  of  the  West  City  Mission  is  practically 
comprised  within  the  last  decade,  though  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  the  work  was  made  a  few  months  earlier- 
Year  by  year  the  hi.itory  of  the  Mission  has  appeared  to  be 
dcjircssing  rather  than  encouraging ;  the  fruits  have  been 
small  and  often  disappointing,  .tnd  the  hearts  of  the  workers 
have  been  saddened  by  unfulfilled  hopes.  Yet  the  review 
of  the  whole  period  shows  that,  though  there  has  been  no 
great  and  conspicuous  success,  there  has  really  been  steady 
progress,  and  there  is  abundant  ground  for  thankfulness  and 
encouragement.  Notwithstanding  the  interruption  to  the 
steady  continuance  of  work,  due  to  changes  in  the  personmt 
of  the  Mission,  there  ha:f  been  growth — not  rapid  nor  great, 
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but  continuous.  In  18K]  the  means  for  work  coRsi^tH  a( 
a  small  domestic  chapel  and  one  prcaching-hnll  on  a  great 
thoroughfare.  The  growing  requirements  of  the  Miution 
have  led  to  the  transformation  of  the  domestic  chapel  into 
n  du-elling-hou5c  for  Lady  missionaries,  and  the  erection  of 
a  better  situated  place,  with  fully  three  times  the  accom* 
modation  for  worshippers.  There  arc  also  two  preaching- 
halls,  well  situated,  in  which  attentive  and  apparently 
sympathetic  audiences  daily  hear  the  Gospel.  The  member- 
ship ha^  grown  from  seventeen  to  sixty-four,  though  there 
have  been  fourteen  deaths  and  fifteen  have  been  excluded. 

'  Work  among  the  women,  which  was  carried  on  entirely 
by  the  missionaries*  wives  iit  the  b^inning  of  the  decade. 
is  now  provided  for  by  two  lady  missionaries,  one  of  whom 
has  considerable  experience  in  nur^ng  and  medicine,  and 
is  able  to  minister  to  the  :MifTering  and  the  sick. 

'  Miss  Pciirson  has  been  carrying  on  medical  mis*ion-work 
among  the  women  M*nce  1887.  Meetings  for  women  hax-c 
been  held  in  the  Mission  compound,  on  Sundays  and 
Wcdncsda>'s,  at  which,  after  religious  service  and  friendly 
talk,  the  dispensary  has  been  opened,  and  those  requiring 
medicines  have  been  cared  for.  On  other  days,  meetings 
have  been  held  in  native  houses  in  different  parts  of  the 
surrounding  quarter  of  the  city.  These  meeting-;  arc 
attended  mostly  by  the  very  poor,  who  have  to  worlc  hard, 
and  are  consequently  much  hindered.  The  well.to-do 
classes  have  still  a  strong  aversion  to  foreigners,  and  their 
ideas  and  customs  are  so  conser\'ativc.  and  30  different 
from  those  of  Kuropcans,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  10 
get  at  them. 

'  One  of  the  women  who  first  came  for  medicine  in  1889 
ia  now  a  member  of  the  church.  Fortunately  for  her,  her 
husband  n-as  inclined  toward  ChristLinity,  having  attended 
ihe  services  at  our  East  Cily  chapel  for  some  lime.  Since 
his  wife  began  attending  our  meetings  here,  he  also  came 
to  our  Sunday  services,  and  joined  Mr.  Meccli's  class  for 
inquirers.  Mrs.  Ch'i  met  with  a  good  deal  of  opposition 
at  home  from  her  mother-in-law  and  other  members  of  her 
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family,  who  not  only  object  to  Chriitianity,  but  to  forcigoew 
in  general.  Mowcvcr,  she  persevered  in  her  attcndaooc  . 
although  somdimeis  irregular,  yet  she  learned  Gospel  truth 
with  evident  eagerness,  and  ulthough  she  did  not  koow  ooe 
character  ivlicn  she  first  Ciiine,  she  soon  learned  to  read  and 
repeat  the  catechism  from  memory.  Her  name,  aX.  her  own 
request,  was  entered  for  baptism  in  February,  and  after 
the  usual  three  monlbs'  probation  and  examinations  by 
Mr.  Meech  and  the  native  preachcni.  ^c  u-as  baptized  in 
May,  together  with  her  husband  and  children." 

The  addin'onN  to  the  stalT  since  i8gc  have  been  :  Mr.  J. 
M.  AUardycc  in  i8yi ;  Miss  (loode,  iftgo  (retired  in  1891); 
Miss  C.  E.  Goodc  in  1891  ;  Mr.  Kliot  Curwcn  in  1R94. 
who  married  Mt»s  Pearson  in  tlic  same  year  ;  and  the 
latest  additions  have  been  Mr.  Howard  Smith,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Grant,  and  Miss  Saville.  M.I3. 

During  Founder's  Week  in  1895,  Mr.  Brj-son  from  his 
nearly  thirty  years'  experience  of  Chincic  life,  eleven  of 
which  were  spent  in  North  China,  comprehensively  summed 
up  what  the  Society  has  attempted  and  accomplished  in 
the  metropolitan  province  of  China : — 

*  There  is  now  in  connection  with  all  the  stations  of 
Xorth  China  a  membership  of  i.coo  souls.  More  have 
been  baptized  from  the  commencement  of  the  mission. 
During  the  intervening  years  many  have  died  in  I  he  I-ord  : 
clhcrs  have  fallen  away,  and  been  excluded  from  church 
fellowship.  Were  we  to  reckon  (he  children  of  convert"!, 
and  those  who  arc  favourably  .affected  towards  Christianity 
but  have  not  the  courage  openly  to  confess  Christ,  the  total 
of  I  .ceo  might  easily  be  more  than  doubled.  Scattered 
over  so  wide  an  area,  and  li^'ing  in  small  communities,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  anywhere  we  have  yei  a  strong 
native  church.  The  members  are  mostly  poor,  and  nearly 
all  arc  illiterate.  Only  a  few  belong  to  the  middle  or 
educated  classes.  Here  and  there  arc  individuals  who 
have  so  apprdtcnded  Christ  that  the  Bible  lias  become 
their  constant  companion  and  meditation,  prayer  the 
Invigorating  atmosphere  of  their  life,  and  preaching  the 
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Gospel  without  hope  of  reward  their  unwearying  delight. 
These  are  the  mis^onary's  comfort  and  support  in  hours  of 
despondency  and  trial, and  they  will  be  the  brightest  jewels 
in  his  crown  uf  rcjuicing  at  that  Day.  But  such  men  arc 
rare.  The  majority  live  on  a  much  lower  plane.  They  have 
renounced  idoUitr)-,  they  worship  the  One  true  God,  they 
are  kinder  husbands  and  more  fdial  $ons;  but  the  direct 
influence  they  exert  in  favour  of  Christianity  is  no  greater 
than  that  of  the  average  member  of  a  church  in  England. 
They  arc  babes  in  Christ,  with  the  passions  of  grown  men 
and  women ;  lltey  retjuire  to  be  carefully  shepherded,  and 
like  sheep  they  are  very  apt  to  go  astray. 

'  Their  sincerity,  as  a  rule,  cannot  be  doubted,  for  it  is 
ofkcn  put  to  the  severest  tesc  Chri^ianity  in  China  is  still 
a  foreign  religion  ;  the  Chine«  are  not  yet  reconciled  to 
the  presence  of  the  "  (luter  barbarian  "  among  them.  Even 
intelligent  oAkials  who  can  speak  Knglish  and  French 
fluently  cannot  divest  themselves  of  the  idea  that  missionaries 
hold  some  secret  commission  from  ihcir  own  Governments 
for  political  rather  than  religious  ends.  Hence  ever)' 
Chinaman  who  allies  himself  in  creed  and  worship  with  the 
foreigner  (whether  his  profession  of  Christianity  be  false  or 
true)  is  regarded  as  unpatriotic,  and  brings  upon  himself 
the  suspicion  and  hatred  of  his  neighbours.  Let  it  also  be 
remembered  that  the  ('hristian  cuts  himself  off  from,  and 
thereby  condemns,  some  of  the  most  sacred  customs  of  his 
country,  such  as  ancestral  worship  ;  and  it  will  at  orKc  be 
seen  that  the  door  of  entrance  into  the  church  is  neither  so 
broad  nor  so  easy  (as  some  :»laitderously  atTirm)  that  only 
a  poor  man  seeking  a  bowl  of  rice  will  enter  it.  Haptism  \» 
not  usually  administered  until  after  a  probationary  fieriod 
lias  been  passed,  and  every*  eflbrt  is  made  to  keep  the 
church  pure;  but  the  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
tares  are  found  with  the  growing  wheat.  Self-support  is 
constantly  pressed  upon  these  native  churches,  but  our 
success  in  North  China  so  far  has  not  reached  any  very 
definite  results. 

'Modem  missions  to  the  heathen  seem  to  pduts  through 
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ihree  stages.  In  the  first  the  missionar)'  figures  as  ev»n- 
gclist,  pastor,  aod  teacher,  and  the  native  church  depends 
for  ncariy  evcr>thin|;  upon  the  forc4>n  society.  In  the 
wcond  the  churches  cal!  and  support  tlieir  own  paMoi^ 
and  the  misiiionary  is  set  free  to  superintend  and  direct 
the  iabi>ur«  of  a  lar^e  number  of  evaogelL^ls.  ;tnd  to  aa 
gcnentliy  ihe  |>art  of  a  bishop.  In  ihc  third  the  native 
church  has  reached  the  stage  of  independence,  the  foreign 
agents  arc  withdrawn,  or  their  support  frcm  abroad  ceases. 
The  parent  society  commends  her  spiritual  children  to  God 
and  the  Word  of  His  ^ace,  and  they  arc  left  to  their  own 
resources. 

■In  China,  with  the  exception  of  Hongkong  and  the 
group  of  inde{>cndent  churches  around  Ainoy,  we  are  every- 
where stniggiir^  through  dilTcrent  pha-^-s  of  the  first  st^e, 
sonic  moi'c  forward,  .iiid  olhtrs  lagging  behind.  Monthiy 
contributions  are  c.xi>ectcd  from  every  member  according 
to  his  abihly.  The  money  so  collected,  along  with  the 
weekly  oflTcrings,  aie  s|>cnt  in  the  support,  it  may  be,  of 
a  schoolmaster,  or  the  emploj'mcDt  of  an  occasional  evan- 
gelist, or  more  frequently  in  helping  the  poor  and  defraying 
incidental  expenses.  Iloth  at  IVking  and  at  Ticn-tsio  the 
experiment  was  tried  of  ordaining  native  pastors  more  than 
ten  years  ago,  but  subsequent  e\'cnts  proved  that  this  action 
was  premature — the  exi>erimcnt  failed.' 
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CHAPTER    XXV 

THE  MONGOUAH  MISSION 

TilK  Sociely  has  m:tde  iwo  altcinpls  iluHng  ihc  century 
to  I>ring  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  to  the  nomadic 
jKopIc  who  inhabit  the  enormous  area  lying  to  the  north  of 
China  Proper.  Although  comparatively  barren  in  tangible 
result:',  and  undertaken  against  the  opinion  of  many  com- 
petent judgc-s  tlie'ic  attemptt  deserve  careful  de<cnption. 
The  first  w.i.s  full  of  romance :  tlic  second  was  a  magni- 
ficent example  of  whole -hearted  consecration.  The  Arst 
began  in  1K17,  and  ended  in  i){4i.  llic  second  began  with 
the  appointment  of  Jamc«  Gilmour  in  1S70.  Conse<)uently 
ihis  chapter  naturally  falls  into  two  sections, dealing  respec- 
tively with  the  earlier  .-iimI  the  later  mi&tiona. 

I.  The  Karlif.k  Mokool  Mission.  During  181.^ 
and  ilfi6  the  attention  of  the  Directors  was  fixed  upon 
the  needs  of  the  \'ast  empire  of  Russia.  I'or  a  few  years 
thc>'  assisted  by  money  grants  the  work  of  the  Moiavian 
Brethren  at  Sarcpta  on  the  Volga,  in  what  was  known 
as  a  mission  to  the  Calmucks'.  In  the  Report  for  181H 
wc  read;  "The  Directors  have  lately  granted  one  hundred 
)*ounds  in  addition  to  three  hundred  formerly  given  in 
aid  of  the  Moravian  Mission  to  the  Calmucks  of  the 
Toi^utsk  (ribc,  where  the  brethren  Schill  and  Huebner, 
having  now  acquired  their  language,  arc  beginning  to 
preach  the  Gospel.' 

A  mission  to  Irkutsk  appears  to  have  been  urged  upun 
the  Directors  by  Dr.  Pater.>ton  and  L)r.  I'inkcrton,  who  were 
at  this  time  resident   in    Russia,  one    at   St.  Pctersbui^ 
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;i»d  llie  other  at  Moscow,  and  who  were  actively  engaged 
in  the  work  of  the  Kussian  Hible  Society.  It  was  decided 
in  the  spring  of  1K17  to  begin  this  mission.  Mr,  lulward 
Stallybrass,  who  had  been  educated  at  Homerton,  sailed 
for  Cronstadt  in  May,  1817.  and  reached  St.  Pctersbui^ 
on  June  11.  In  September  he  was  joined  there  by 
Cornelius  Kahmn,  a  native  of  Gothcnbui^,  ivho  had  been 
appointed  as  his  colleague  in  the  Siberian  Missioii.  TbcK 
two  remained  in  the  Ku>isian  capital  until  January,  1H18. 
where  they  studied  Russian.  Through  Dr.  Paterson  and 
othtr  friends  Government  sanction  was  obtained  for  their 
mission,  and  upon  Jan.  2,  j8iK.  the  two  missionaries,  with 
their  wives  and  a  little  daughter  of  Mr,  Rahmn's,  b^an 
their  long  sledge  ride  of  about  4,000  miles.  They  stayed 
a  few  days  in  Moscow,  where  through  the  influence  of 
friends  they  obtained  an  interview  with  the  Emperor, 
Alexander  I. 

'  We  went  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  were  received  into 
hi.s  private  cabinet,  in  a  most  gracious  manner,  without  the 
ceremonies  which  arc  usual  at  court.  He  asked  us  respect- 
ing our  object  (although  he  was  fully  informed  of  it  by  our 
letter  to  Prince  Galitxin) ;  wc  told  him  that  our  immediate 
object  was  to  icam  the  Bratsky  or  Buriat  language,  in 
order  to  translate  the  Holy  Scriplurca  into  it,  and  if 
possible  the  Manjur  after\vards.  He  mentioned  it  as 
a  singular  circumstance  that  the  Burials  (who  collected 
money  for  the  Bible  Society)  should  be  desiring  to  receive 
the  Bible,  and  we  lo  impart  it,  at  the  same  lime,  although 
living  at  such  an  immense  distance  from  each  other.  He 
^pokc  of  tlie  difficulty  of'  our  undertaking;  expressed  his 
approbitlion  and  pleasure ;  said  he  was  pcr.tuadcd  that 
nothing  but  a  firm  hope  in  the  word  and  jiromisc  of  the 
Must  High  God  could  enable  us  to  carry  our  resolutions 
so  far  into  execution.  H  c  referred  to  many  of  the  promises 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  respecting  the  universal  circulation 
of  divine  truth  ;  spoke  of  the  pleasure  which  he  cx|>cri- 
enced,  and  which  every  real  believer  must  experience,  in 
seeing  them  so  remarkably  ful6llcd ;  and  expressed  his 
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firm  persuasion  that  they  will  all  be  accomplished,  because 
made  by  a  faithful  and  powerful  God.  He  regretted  that 
he  was  able  to  spc^ik  no  little  in  English  upon  these  "  great 
subjects."  He  asMired  us  of  the  pleasure  he  should  find  in 
affording;  u»  all  the  asMStance  which  we  should  need,  both 
for  our  journey,  and  also  for  the  promotion  of  our  object, 
when  wc  arrived  at  Irlioutsk.  He  said  that  he  had  given 
most  positive  orders,  and  should  still  give  them,  that  every 
possible  facihty  sliould  be  aflbrded  to  us;  and,  above  all. 
he  a»urcd  ws  that  liis  prayers  should  ascend  to  Gixl  on  our 
behalf,  that  the  impurUmt  work  which  we  had  undertaken 
might  be  accomplished.  In  taking  leave  of  us,  he  >hook  us 
most  heartily  by  the  hand :  we  expressed  our  wt<h  that  be 
might  enjoy  a  long  and  happy  reign  in  thit*  life,  and 
a  crown  of  glory  which  fadcth  not  away ;  and  that  he 
might  be  made  the  happy  instrument  of  imparting  the 
blessings  of  the  Goepcl  to  many  of  his  subjects. 

'We  departed,  cheered  and  animated,  not  more  on 
account  of  the  favour  which  our  object  had  gained  with 
him,  and  the  hope  of  his  patronage,  than  by  the  truly 
Christian  manner  in  which  he  conversed,  and  the  fervency 
and  enlargement  of  his  desires  for  the  prosperity  and  exten- 
sion of  the  Redeemers  kingdom  upon  earth.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  our  journey,  wc  experienced  the  effects  of 
his  Imperial  Majesty's  commands;  and  wc  feel  ourselves 
laid  under  very  gK^at  obligations  also  to  the  Go\'emors  of 
the  provinces  through  which  we  passed,  and  to  many  other 
individuals  of  rank  and  station,  who  combined  their  etlbrts. 
in  order,  as  much  as  possible,  10  facilitate  our  journey  and 
promote  our  comfort.' 

Leaving  Moscow  00  January  19,  they  travelled  by  way 
of  Nijni  Novgorod,  Tobolsk,  and  Tomsk,  and  arrived  safely 
at  Irkutsk  on  March  2fi.  The  record  of  thi»  journey,  given 
at  length  in  vol,  v  of  the  Quarltrly  ChronkU  of  thf 
TroNioclioHS  of  thf  London  Alissivtiaiy  Seeiely,  I ■*!.'(  to 
|}<I9  ',  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  early  annals  of 
the  Society,     Wc  exttaa  two  pa.ssagcs : — 

*  1^.  ]tl  Md  s^i. 
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■The  Sflhtgiiisk  Buriats  live  500  iwjft'  and  upwards 
eastward  of  Irkoutsk.    On  the  boundaries  of  China  four 
Buriat    Cossack   rcpimcnts  are   statJoited.  each    consLiting 
of  6co   men,  with   their   owm   coinmao<lers.     The  C/ioriM 
fiuriats  take  up  their  abode  sometimes  nearer  and  some- 
time* farther  from  Irkoutsk,  about  liic  distance    of   i.coe 
frrsts.     This  tribe,  which  i*  the  most  numerous,  consisf 
of  about  30,000  people,  and  is  governed   by  four  tysh4i, 
of  whom  the  eldest  is  the  chief  commander.     liotb  these 
last   tribes  arc  adherents   to   the   nligion   of  the    Latta.' 
It  is  said  that  ten  years  a|^  they  fetched  their  religious 
books  from  Thibet,  on  thirty  wagons,  and  paid  for  them 
1 2,oco  head  of  cattle.     Mnny  of  the  Buriats  have  embraced 
the  Cireck  religion,    but   there   U    leason   to    think   more 
from  political  motives  than   from   real   conviction.     Such 
proselytes  are  detested  by  the  heathen  Burial*. 

'To  the  last  tribe  bcloiiK  the  two  Buriats  who  arc  now 
in  Si.  Pclersburg.  translating  p;irt  of  tlie  New  Testament ; 
and  it  appenrs  highly  dcsiruble  that  we  should  take  up  our 
abode  amongst  thcni,  or  between  ihcm  and  the  Selinginsk 
Buriats,  these  two  tribes  being  the  mo^t  numerous,  each 
possessing  books,  and  many  of  them  beii^  acquaimcd  with 
ihc  pure  Mongolian  language.  We  wish,  however,  to  watt, 
sod  set;  what  may  appear  to  be  the  will  of  Goil,  humbly  and 
earnestly  looking  up  to  Him  forguid-inccand  direction  into 
the  path  of  duly.  To  us  it  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence 
whether  we  remain  here  or  take  up  our  abode  a  thousand 
versU  farther  from  home:  we  wish  to  aiicertain  what  is  the 
will  of  God  concerning  us,  and  hope  we  shall  be  enabled 
cheerfully  to  obey  every  intimation  of  His  providence.' 

Siallybrass  and  K;ihnm  at  once  gave  themselves  to  Ihe 
study  of  U>c  Mongolian  tongue  through  the  mcdiunn  of 
Russian — a  method  necessary  indeed,  but  likely  to  prove 
rapid  and  successful  only  in  the  cave  of  expert  Itnyuiats. 
We  are  not  surjmscd  to  read,  •  they  had  to  contend  with 
many  disadvantages,  arising  chiefly  from  the  want  of  a 
Mongolian  Grammar  and  Dictionaiy.'     But  they  obtained 

'  >lfly  renU  sboui  equal  lhiit]r.Ini>  ni]<«. 
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.1  vocabulary  of  Russian  and  Mongolian  word.t,  and  ulti- 
mately accumulated  to,oco  ol*  the  latter.  Meanwhile,  in 
St.  Peteisburfi  Mr.  Schmidt,  of  that  dty.  in  co-operation 
with  two  Buriuts  resident  there,  was  tnin^laling  Matthov 
and  John  into  Mongolian,  and  of  this  book  the  mts^ionarict 
hoped  soon  to  receive  copies. 

In  the  autumn  of  181K  Statlybrass  visited  Lake  Kaikal. 
and  pushed  00  to  Sclengin'^k.  about  zoo  miles  south-cast  of 
the  lake.  As  some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  Huriats  were 
resident  in  thia  district,  it  was  finally  selected  .is  the  silc  of 
the  mission.  But  Mr^.  Kahmn's  health  could  not  stand 
the  severity  of  the  Siberian  climate,  and  finally  Mr.  Rahmn 
relumed  to  Sarepta,  and  for  some  time  cnfjaRcd  in  mission- 
work  Ihcre.  He  returned  to  St.  Pclcrsburg  in  iKi^.and  to 
London  in  iSati.and  ceased  toh-ivcanyconnection  with  the 
Society  after  1834.  Meanwhile,  William  Swan  had  reached 
St.  Petersburg  in  July,  iHiX.  and  stayed  there  studying 
Russian  and  Mongolian,  and  aiding  in  translation  work. 
In  December.  1819,  in  company  with  Robert  Yuille,  who 
had  recently  been  appointed  to  the  mission,  he  started  for 
Selenginsk.  Stallybrass  and  his  wife  had  on  July  5,  1H19, 
left  Irkutsk,  and  reached  Selenginsk  on  the  seventeenth  of 
that  month.     The  Report  for  1830  states  : — 

'Several  communications  have  subsequently  been  received 
from  Mr.  Slallybiass,  from  which  it  appears  that  his  opinion 
of  the  eligibleness  of  Selinginsk  as  a  missionary  station 
had  been  confirmed  .since  his  residence  in  Ihat  ctiy.  He 
obfierves  that  (here  is  abundant  employment  for  mission- 
aries in  all  the  .surrounding  country-,  exclu.>iively  of  the 
immense  tribe  of  Cliorinsk  Huriats,  who  dwell  about 
350  va-sts  N.K.  of  Sclinginsk.  He  had  begun  to  visit  the 
neighbouring  tribes  on  lior.seback,  and  during  a  journe>- 
of  between  los  and  aoo  miles  had  distributed  tracts  in  the 
Mongolian  language  among  the  natives,  and  had  also  pre- 
sented copies  to  several  of  the  Lamas.  He  describes  the 
Burials  as  being  a  very  inotTensivc  people,  and  observer 
that  during  his  journeys  he  lies  down  to  sleep  in  their  tents 
with  a  sense  of  perfect  security. 
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*  Mr.  Stallybrass  has  erected  a  house  in  ihe  vicinity  of 
the  city.  The  necessity  of  »ui>erintrrK]mg  the  building  had 
for  some  time  circumscribed  his  studies,  as  well  as  hit 
intercourse  with  the  natives ;  the  latter,  however,  he  lesi 
regretted,  as  his  stock  of  tracts  was  exhausted.  Having 
been  invited  to  attend  the  marriage  festival  of  two  young 
natives  at  Selinginsk,  he  complied.  There  were  present  on 
the  occasion  about  400  pertons,  amor%  whom  he  distri* 
butcd  all  the  tracts  that  remained  in  his  possession. 

'  H.aving  received  from  St.  Petersburg  a  further  supply 
of  Mongoli.tn  tracts,  Mr  Stallybniss  bad  imniediiitely  put 
them  into  circulation.  They  were  received  by  the  people 
with  tlicir  usual  exfiressions  of  satisfaction.  He  had  aUo 
received  a  part  of  ttic  Mongolian  transUition  of  the  Gospd 
by  St.  Matthew,  and  was  in  expectation  of  soon  receiving 
a  supply  of  Uic  entire  Gospel,  and  also  of  that  of  St.  John.' 

Swan  and  Yuillc  reached  Sclcnginsk  Feb,  17,  1810,  and 
in  conjunction  with  Stallybrass  employed  themselves  in 
obtaining  suitable  buildinsjs  for  the  mission,  and  in  the 
study  of  the  language.  They  followed  then  what  to-day 
is  practically  the  only  possible  method  of  work  among 
a  nomadic  people. 

'The  completion  of  the  buildings  abo\-c  alluded  to  has. 
at  length,  enabled  the  brethren  to  devote  more  of  their 
time  to  this  department  of  the  mission.  Their  visits  to 
the  surrounding  tribes  arc  become  more  frequent,  and 
IcM  cursory,  than  they  previously  were.  They  now  remain 
in  the  midst  of  the  people,  whom  ihey  visit  for  several 
days  together,  in  order  to  converse  with  the  Lamas,  and 
others,  who  resort  to  the  temples.  These  means  appear 
to  have  been  attended  with  highly  plciising  and  encouraging 
results.  Select  passages  are  read  from  the  Gospels  and 
tracts,  which  suggest  important  topics  of  inquiry  ;  and  the 
Burials,  as  they  show  no  reluctance  to  enter  into  con- 
versation, arrive  In  this  way  at  the  most  interesting 
inferences,  the  effects  of  which  arc  very  apparent,  both 
on  their  judgments  and  feelings.  These  conversations  take 
place  without  the  intervention  of  an  interpreter;  but  the 
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brethren  are  nnxioualy  longing  for  the  time  when  they 
shall  be  able,  with  entire  freedom  of  speech,  to  proclaim 
to  the  Kuiiats,  in  ihcir  own  toaguc,  the  wonderful  works 
of  God. 

*  Resides  the  Gospels  and  tracts  distributed  by  the  brethren 
on  their  journe}-*,  mmierous  copies  are  dispcrs<.-d  abroad 
by  means  of  the  Bmiats,  who,  from  distant  parts  of  the 
surrounding  country,  viwt  the  mission -house,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  medicines  and  medical  advice-  These 
the  brethren  dispense  gratis,  and  by  this  means  have 
conciliated  the  good  opinion  of  the  Buriats  in  no  small 
degree.  Under  circumsiancvs  thus  propitious,  the  brethren 
not  only  supply  these  visitants  with  tracts,  but  also  con- 
verse with  them  on  religious  subjects-  Many  of  them 
come  from  places  distant  from  Selinginsk  400  or  joo  wrsU, 
so  that  the  fame  of  the  brethren  is  spread  throughout  all 
the  neighbouring  country'. 

'Mr.  Stallybrass  has  finished  the  alphabetical  arrange- 
raent  of  his  \WabuIary '.  and  commenced  the  translaUon 
of  the  Mongolian  interpretations  into  English.  He  has 
also  pfe|>ared  the  outline  of  a  Mongolian  Grammar. 

'  The  (iovcrnor-Gcncral  of  Siberia.  Count  Speransky,  has 
visited  the  brethren  at  Selinginsk,  and  kimliy  repeated 
his  assurances  to  do  all  tliat  lies  in  his  power  towariU 
promoting  their  designs.  Through  His  Fxccllcncy's  inter- 
position with  Prince  Galitxtn,  a  credit  has  been  subsequently 
opaied  in  favour  of  the  mission,  with  the  house  of  the 
Russian  American  Company  at  Irkutsk,  which,  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  will  conduce  materially  to  the  accom- 
modation of  the  brethren.' 

Tlic  missionaries'  journal  for  iKit  illustiatcs  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  work  they  had  undertaken.  During  February, 
j8si.  they  made  a  tour  in  their  district. 

'/•>*,  6. — Ourend  in  visiting  this  and  several  other  temples 

■  Thii  u  Ibe  ariwiircnait  of  ■  lexicon,  compomc  twaity  octKo  Tolune*. 
ooouiftiat  from  109  to  154  pa2«*  ^ck,  octt  fonnng  sicrclr  a  VocUiDLuf, 
wllhoDt  any  ilphatcdul  mitt.  Thu  LexiciM  Iwt  >n  iixcfiiretaHoa  in 
HmgolUa  •nil  Uanjni:  id  ihnt  Mr.  Slal1;rlintt'i  plan  has  Iwm  in  unnce  li 
■Ipbabclicillir,  and  to  uMcn  ibv  vuhinc  and  pase  wbeic  the  wotd  ocean. 
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waj)  not  so  much  the  distribution  of  tracts,  for  tracts  had 
already  been  widely  circulated,  as  to  converse  with  the  people 
upon  the  subjefts  contained  in  them,  humbly  hoping  that 
we  might  bcdirectcd  and  enabled  by  the  Spirit  of  Trtilh  to 
say  something  to  them  which,  at  least,  might  induce  tbcm 
lo  reflect  on  tlicir  contents-  Anotlicr  advantage  which  we 
h»i)ed  to  derive,  and  which  hope,  wc  trust,  has  not  been 
altogether  disappointed,  was  that  from  our  residence 
among  Ihem  we  might  become  better  acquainted  with  their 
colloquial  phr.iscolngy,  and  thus  be  enabled  more  freely  to 
converiM!  witli  them  upon  the  important  truths  wc  arc 
desirous  to  impress  upon  their  minds. 

•We  were  visited  chiefly  by  Lamtui,  from  morning  to 
night,  and  had  many  opportunities  of  speaking  to  them 
concerning  the  out  tiling  ntedful.  ']"hcy  were  surprised  at 
our  controverting  their  opinions,  having  been  quite  un- 
accustomed to  it  :  and  although  their  religion  is  different 
from  that  of  others,  yet  they  accmcd  never  before  to  have 
hejrd  that  it  was  not  good  enough  for  tiieui.  lu  general, 
although  wc  met  with  some  exceptions,  they  were  not 
inclined  to  enter  into  argument :  with  this  wc  were  as  well 
pleibted,  in  one  point  of  view,  a.'i  It  gave  us  the  better 
opportunity  of  making  known  unto  them  the  simple 
doctrine  of  the  cross — the  atonement  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  as 
the  only  safi;  foundation  upon  which  sinners  can  rest ;  but 
f>n  the  other  hand  it  was  accompanied  by  great  indiifcrencc 
of  mind  to  all  the  subjects  wliicb  we  brought  before  them. 

■Feb.  12.— We  again  set  forward  to  another  temple,  situ- 
aicti  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  and  arrived  in  the  e\-cnuig. 
We  saw  Lamas  here,  aa  well  as  at  other  temples,  who  cut 
the  wooden  blocks  for  printing  their  prayers  in  the  Tangut 
language.  The  board  is  usually  about  (iflccn  inches  long 
and  four  broad.  The  letters  are  cut  very  neatly,  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  board.  The  lines  are  lengthways,  six  on 
each  side :  a  man  can  finish  such  a  block  in  five  or  si^  days. 
There  was  a  similar  board,  but  of  larger  dimensions,  and 
used  for  a  particular  purpose,  hung  up  in  our  room.  It 
measured  eighteen  inches  by  thirteen,  and  was  filled  with 
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repetitions  of  the  words  " om-ma-m-bad-me-hoitt''  which 
signify  something  like  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us."  It  b 
used  for  printing  on  piccea  of  a  particular  sort  of  thin  white 
cloth,  called  hadak,  and  a  number  of  these  pieces,  .so  printed, 
arc  suspended  upon  rope^  and  poles  around  the  graves  of 
deceased  Lamas,  or  other  persons  of  consequence.  We 
visited  the  grave  of  an  old  Lama  who  died  here  last  summer. 
There  were,  perhaps,  a  hundred  of  such  printed  cloths 
waving  in  the  wind  upon  the  poles  erected  beside  the  grave, 
and  us  each  cloth  contains  six  hundred  repetitions  of  the 
prayer,  sixty  thousand  prayers  were  offered  up  for  this 
Lams  every  moment  I 

'Observing  Shaman  idols  hanging  in  a  tent  we  called 
at  to-day,  we  made  some  inquiries  relative  to  them,  as 
whether  they  were  of  any  use — whether  they  prayed  to 
them,  or  if  they  paid  tlicm  any  kind  of  worship?  The 
people  thot^ht  we  were  pulling  such  questions  by  way 
of  joke,  and  merely  to  excite  a  laugh.  They  soon  per- 
ceived, however,  that  we  were  speaking  seriously :  but 
they  seemed  more  disposed  to  treat  the  subject  in  a 
ludkrous  manner,  as  tl>ey  at  first  conceived  we  intended, 
than  to  listen  to  any  serious  discourse  upon  the  guilt  and 
danger  of  idolatry,  and  the  necessity  of  forsaking  their 
vain  and  wicked  superstitions.  The  seemingly  uncon- 
querable indifference  of  these  people  would  soon  paralyze 
our  cfibtts  to  show  them  their  need  of  a  Saviour,  did 
we  not  exercise  an  humble  faith  in  His  own  Word.  Our 
present  circumstances  give  a  tenfold  power  and  sweetness 
to  many  of  the  promises  of  God.  What  a  fund  of  en- 
couragement to  a  Missionary  does  that  text  contain, "'  Not 
by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts."' 

In  iSa^  Mr.  Suan  made  an  extensive  journey,  covering 
nearly  i,.ioo  English  miles,  to  the  east  of  Selenginsk.  One 
result  of  this  journey  was  the  purcKiute  of  a  house  at 
Onagcn  Dome,  and  an  extension  of  the  mission  in  that 
quarter.     Mr-  Swan  Ihu.*  dctcribes  the  event: — 

'  I  again  became  a  guest  in  the  house  of  the  Taisha 

11.  <l  q 
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J^it  for  a  few  days,  and  then,  having  finally  agreed  about 
the  purcha«:  of  the  house  spoken  of  io  a  former  part  of 
thia  letter,  I  removed  and  took  possession  of  it  on  behalf 
of  this  mission.  1  entered  it  with  sentiments  accordant, 
I  trust,  with  the  words  of  my  brother  Yuillc,  in  a  letter  he 
wrote  me  in  reference  to  the  transaction.  "  I  hope  you  have 
consecrated  it  to  the  Lord  by  a  prayer  of  faith,  without 
doubting  that  He  may  make  it  a  lasting  habitation  for  the 
righteous — a  holy  place  where  lie  will  dwell  for  ever — 
a  Sion  from  which  shall  come  out  deliverance  to  the  eastern 
Mongolian  tribes— a  place  of  strength  that  cannot  be  sub- 
dued— a  place  of  light  that  cannot  be  extinguished — a  place 
where  tens  of  thousands  of  sons  and  daughters  shall  say 
that  they  were  born  there."  I  have  now  resided  in  this 
bouse  two  months,  and  have  received  daily  visits  from  the 
surrounding  Buriats,  and  among  the  rest  the  chief  Lama 
of  the  neighbouring  temple.  The  Taisha  is  my  frequent 
guest.  The  intercourse  I  have  with  him  is  a  very  gratifying 
circumstance,  and  goes  far  to  counterbalance  the  discourage- 
ments occasioned  by  the  indifference  and  hostility  of  others. 
He  seems  bent  upon  attaining  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  and  for  this  purpose  is  diligently  studying 
the  Gospels,  and  spends  many  hours  with  me  in  hearing 
them  explained.  To  say  more  would  be  premature. 
Oh  that  the  knowledge  which  he  and  other  individuals 
of  his  nation  have  acquired  of  the  true  way  of  salvation 
may  be  sanctified  that  tlicy  may  become  the  subjects  of 
the  Spirit's  teaching,  the  trophies  of  the  Redeemer's  grace, 
and  the  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing  of  His  unworthy  «er- 
vanta.  I  purpose  returning,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
to  Selenginsk,  but  before  leaving  the  Ona  I  expect  a  vi^t 
from  my  fellow-labourer  Mr.  Yuillc.' 

The  mission  was  now  fairly  established.  There  were  two 
stations  and  three  missionaries.  The  language  had  been 
mastered.  The  people  had  become  fcimiliar  with  the 
presence  of  the  strangers,  and  the  work  fell  into  a  regular 
routine.  Journeys  long  or  short,  visits  to  Buddhist  temples, 
conversations  with  lamas,  conversations  in'  dirty,  smoky. 
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cramped  Mon{;o]  tents,  attempts  to  give  iiiinple  medical 
and  surgical  aid,  the  distribution  of  Gospels  and  of  tniclH 
to  those  who  were  wishful  lo  take  them,  or  seemed  likely 
1o  afc  them — in  duties  like  these  weeks  and  months  and 
years  passed  by.  Of  the  fruit  which  ihcy  longed  for  they 
were  pcnnittcd  to  gather  but  little.  Redden  of  Amattg 
Ikt  Motif^olx  and  Jamts  GUmcur  of  Mongoiia  know  that 
for  a  Mongol  to  accept  Christianity  is  practically  for  him 
to  accept  banUhment  from  home  and  family.  Far  harder 
to  overcome  than  those  which  obt.-iin  in  China  itself  arc  the 
social  and  family  hindrances  in  Mongolia  to  acceptance  of 
the  Gospel.  Hence  it  is  not  remarkable  that  the  stoi^' 
of  this  early  Mongolian  mission  presents  us  with  no  long 
list  of  converts. 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  annaU  of  the  Society 
present  a  missionary  .stor>'  richer  in  faith,  in  patience  under 
trial,  in  endurance  of  physical  stress  and  iliscomfort,  and  in 
faithful  plodding  along  the  path  of  duty.  And  these  de- 
voted workers  achieved  one  great  task  of  abiding  benefit  lo 
Mongolia.  They  translated  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament 
into  Mongolian.  I1ic  New  Testament  had  been  translated 
by  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  and  was  issued  in  1R34. 
This  was  so  carefully  revised  by  Swan  and  Stallybrass 
in  London  as  to  be  practically  a  new  translation,  and  was 
published  in  i}<46.  The  Old  Testament,  translated  at 
Selcnginsk  and  On^cn  Dome,  was  printed,  largely  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Abercrombie.  the  former  part 
at  Selenginsk,  the  latter  at  Khodon,  under  the  watchful 
superintendence  of  the  misstonarie.i.  It  was  thus  com- 
pleted, and  published  in  Siberia  in  [X40. 

Personal  trials,  in  addition  to  those  attending  their  work, 
fell  upon  the  little  band  of  workers.  In  it'.lj  Mrs.  Stally- 
brass  died.  Tn  \^^^  Mr.  Stallybrass  visited  St.  Petersburg 
and  Copenhagen,  where  in  1K35  he  married  again,  and, 
after  a  visit  to  Kn^Iand,  returned  to  Selenginsk  in  iH^rt. 
His  second  wife  died  in  1859.  Mr«.  YuiUe  died  in  1H27, 
uid  in  lii^K  Mr.  Vuille,  although  he  remained  in  Siberia, 
ceased  to  be  associated  with  the  mission. 


Ka«  «  iJnU.  at  (fc*  ace  «f  9>- 

Wc  h>M  Mttd  te«  IB  fhe  CMlr  • 
tud  ffec  wans  OMpmtiM  «r  Ike 
4f  Ub  BiuCpomfM 
to  ba»«  ulcM  decy  fsdt, 
lipM  of  a  cnwim  ha/veM  ofl 
10  an  end  by  a  dnage  of  poficr  x  Sl 
The  Rcpect  for  ift4C  rnntiiiaiil  tkoe  words : 
'fa  con*«iiicnc«of  repre«»taKaaagM«leb|rtbel 
a  local  betioo,  vfao  de«ai  h  tbdr  interest  to  eppoi;  tfae 
GoKpd  of  Christ,  inquiries  war  iastituted  Utt  year  b]r  dK 
KuMian  Govemment  into  tbe  procetdiaga  of  the  iBt«saan. 
A  cl^fic  invectigatioa  was  made  by  o&cers  who  vbued  tlic 
•taliofl  for  tliat  purpoM.  The  coovcits  were  assembled. 
an<l  un<l(mrent  a  itrict  examination,  in  order  to  ascertain 
w  briber  they  had  imbibed  from  their  religious  tostructon 
fxinciptcn  in  any  way  calculated  to  lou»en  their  attachment 
to  ihe  Government  under  which  they  live.  Nothing  of  this 
kitid  wu  elicited ;  the  functionaries  departed  satisfied  of 
the  innocence  of  the  accused  :  the  adversaries  were  rebuked 
and  confounded  ;   and  the  whole  affair  terminated    in  a 
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manner  pcrrcctly  satisfactory  and  honourable  to  all  con- 
cerned, excepting  those  in  whose  malevolent  selfishness  the 
inquiry  originated.' 

The  Report  for  1841  describes  the  closing  scenes  ia  this 
chapter  of  the  mission : — 

'  The  Directors  deeply  regret  to  state,  that  by  a  decree 
of  the  Rus§ian  Synod,  confirmed  by  the  Kmpcror,  the 
Society's  mission  in  this  part  of  the  world  has  been  sup- 
pressed. The  cause  assigned  for  this  intolerant  proceeding 
was  that  the  mission,  in  its  relalion  to  that  form  of  Chris- 
tianity already  established  in  the  empire,  did  not  coincide 
vith  the  views  of  the  church  and  Government.  The  brethren, 
Swan  and  Slallybrass,  to  whom  the  decree  was  officially 
communicated  on  the  a9th  of  September,  observe:-- 

' "  Deeply  afflictive  though  it  be  to  think  of  such  a  ter- 
mination to  our  mte8ionar>'  labours  in  this  country,  we  feel 
it  no  small  relief  to  our  grieved  and  burdened  minds  that 
the  extinction  of  the  mission  is  no  act  of  our«,  nor  of  the 
Society's.  To  the  Russian  church  belongs  the  respon- 
sibility of  removing  the  light  of  Gospel  truth,  which  was 
beginning,  by  means  of  the  mission,  to  irradiate  some  spots 
of  this  heathen  land." 

'  Messrs.  Swan  and  Stallybrass  fully  expected  to  com- 
plete the  printing  of  the  MonguUan  Old  Testament  before 
leaving  Siberia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  hopes 
have  been  realized,  as  in  November  last  only  two  sheets 
remained  to  be  done.  The  printing  of  the  New  Testament 
necessarily  lies  over  to  some  future  period.  It  appears 
there  is  a  version  in  the  possession  of  the  Synod,  should 
they  ever  think  it  desirable  to  place  this  divine  treasure  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge. 
Mr.  Abercrombie,  the  missionary  printer,  has  returned  to 
the  Scotch  Colony  at  Karass,  of  which  be  is  a  member. 

'  Thus  have  terminated  the  operations  of  a  mission  com- 
menced by  this  Society  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  has 
been  an  object  of  its  constant  solicitude  and  interest-  To 
the  sentiments  and  feelings  expressed  in  the  following 
extract  of  the  last  letter  received  from  the  devoted  brethren 
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who  arc  now  returning  (rom  their  dutaat  field  of  labour, 
the  Directors  most  cordially  and  unfdgnedly  respond : — 

' "  It  is  painful  to  bid  adieu  lo  the  scenes  where  n-e  have 
spcat  so  many  years,  and  to  the  people,  of  whom,  we  trust, 
\he  first-fruits  have  been  gathered  unto  Christ-  To  leave 
in  the  wilderness  those  who  have  turned  from  their  idols  to 
serve  the  living  God  is  a  trial  which  few  can  estimate. 
Thdr  simple  faith,  manifested  in  lo^-e  to  Christ  and  con- 
•iistency  of  behaviour,  has  cbccrcd  us  in  our  labours. 
l"hc>*  arc  living  evidences  that  we  have  not  laboured  in 
vain,  and  earnests  of  the  abundant  harvests  to  be  expected 
when  the  Word  of  God  shall  have  free  course  and  be  glori- 
fied in  this  land.  But  alas!  they  arc  now  to  be  left  as 
sheep  without  a  shepherd  ;  as  orphans,  without  a  parent  or 
guardian ;  and  we  arc  compelled  to  leave  our  spirttuil 
children  but  partially  instructed  in  many  things,  exposed 
to  the  malice  of  their  enemies,  the  arts  of  the  deceitful, 
the  derision  of  their  heathen  rKighbcurs,  and.  it  may  be. 
lo  still  more  grievous  sufferings.  But  God  our  Saviour, 
as  we  trust  and  pray,  uill  be  with  tbetti,  and  deliver  them 
from  every  evil  work." ' 

James  Gilmour,  who  reopened  the  mtsnon,  and  who^ 
by  his  consecrated  self-denial  and  devotion,  restarted  it 
upon  its  beneficent  course,  wa<  called  to  labour  in  other 
parts  of  the  vast  Mongolian  field.  But  in  |H;[  he  visited 
the  scenes  of  his  prctlccessors'  toils.  Few  will  differ  from 
the  estimate  he  formed  then  of  the  workers  and  of  the 
results  of  their  labours : — 

•  Siberia,  nowada>-«,  and  under  some  circumstances,  is  not 
at  al!  a  bad  plice  to  live  in.  To  be  in  Siberia  then  was 
to  be  pretty  well  out  of  the  world ;  and  for  Ejiglishinen 
and  Scotchmen  to  be  there  meant  a  d^rec  of  isolation 
and  soHWriness  that  must  have  been  hard  lo  bear.  No 
lelegraphs  then,  and  postal  facilities  were  very  mc^ic 
They  were  foreigners  in  a  strange  land,  looked  on  with  sus- 
picion by  the  Government,  the  ecclcwastics.  and  the  people ; 
and.  above  all.  were  utterly  beyond  the  range  of  Christian 
sympathy.     And  there  they  were  year  after  year,  learning 
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the  language,  translating  the  Scriptures,  preaching  the 
Gospel,  and  inslmcting  the  ignorant  aduhs  and  children. 

'  They  had  gone  to  Siberia,  not  to  seek  to  bring  men 
over  from  the  faith  of  the  Greek  Church,  but  to  seek  the 
conversion  of  the  Buddhistic  Burials ;  so,  remembering 
their  aim,  they  removed  themselves  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  Russian  inhabitants,  and  surrounded  themselves 
vvitli,  and  sought  friendships  among,  the  Buriats.  This 
was  severing  the  last  link  that  bound  them  to  the  civilized 
world,  and  rendering  their  isolation  nearly  complete.  There 
wait  some  romance  in  their  situation,  but  the  sustaining 
power  of  romance  is  feeble  when  it  is  a  year  or  two  old  ; 
they  had  a  noble  aim  and  a  strong  enthusiasm,  which  no 
doubt  sustained  them  well ;  but  even  then  there  must  have 
been  times  when  they  thought  fondly  of  their  native  lands 
and  borne  friends,  and  when  the  depressing  effect  of  their 
intercourse  with  the  degraded  Buriats,  and  the  bleak  gloom 
of  the  desolate  distance:!  of  Siberia,  must  h-ivc  weighed 
down  on  their  spirits  like  a  millstone. 

'  In  addition  to  the  gathering  of  a  few  converts,  and  the 
great  work  of  translatin);  the  entire  Bible,  the  Siberian 
missionaries  have  exerted  a  moral  influence  of  no  small 
extent.  The  picture  of  these  men  away  among  the  remote 
tracts  of  Siberia,  searching  out  the  few  ami  scattered 
inhabitants,  and  seeking  to  im|>art  to  them  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  is  well  calculated  to  Huatain  rlagging  mis»onary 
zeal  in  other  less  dillicult  field*.  This  of  itself  is  a  good 
deal ;  for  such  pictures  are  not  u.<iually  lost  on  the  world. 

'  But  the  most  practical  outcome  of  this  influence  seems 
to  be  the  fact  that  the  Greek  Church  has  started  mission- 
work  for  the  Buriats.  About  the  extent  or  nature  of  the 
work  no  details  arc  forthcoming  ;  but  that  it  exists  at  all 
is  something  ;  and  the  great  probability  is,  it  owes  its  origin 
to  the  example  .let  by  the  Lnglish  missionaries,  who  began 
their  work  i  1  Siberia  more  than  half  a  c  ntur>*  ago. 

'The  other  missionary  labours  of  the  translators  were 
condemned  and  stopped  long  ago ;  they  were  nut  allowed 
to    preach   and  teach :    the>'  had  to  leave  the  country ; 
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but  this  enduring  raonumeat  still  retnslns.  In  ttiiw 
lo  come  it  may  be  revised,  corrected,  and  improved,  as 
all  first  %-eraions  have  to  be  ;  but  still,  after  ;ill,  it  will  be 
essentially  their  work  ;  and  perhaps  the  time  m»y  yet  come 
when  there  shall  \x  many  Mongol-speaking  Chn'sttaos  to 
blesii  the  labours  of  the  early  missionaries,  and  read  the 
Bible  translated  by  them.'  ^^ 

a.  The  Later  Mongol  Mission.  This  b^an  ^rtP 
the  appointment  of  James  Gilmour,  M.A.,  who  nracbcd 
Peking  in  May.  1870.  The  plan  he  hoped  to  execute  was 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  Chinese,  and  aUo  of  Mongolian, 
from  some  of  the  many  Mongols  who  visit  I'cking  in  the 
winter  months.  Then  his  purpose  was  to  attack  Mongolia 
from  the  south-eastern  border,  a  route  the  exact  contrar)' 
of  that  followed  by  his  predecessors.  It  is  not  possible 
for  u.t  here  to  followr  out  in  minute  detail  the  twenty-one 
years  of  scnice  which  fjilmour  was  enabled  to  give  to  China 
and  Mongolia.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  do  so  will  find 
ample  material  ready  to  hand  in  Gilmour's  own  books, 
Ammig  the  Mongols  and  More  aboul  Ike  Mougols ;  and  in 
the  two  works  by  the  author,  Jama  Gilmour  of  Mongetia 
and  yanies  Gthnour  and  his  Boys.  ^\ 

The  year  1K70  was  a  critical  period  in  Chinese  missio^| 
The  riot  and  massacre  of  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  m 
Tientsin  aroused  much  alarm  and  anxiety  in  all  centze^ 
where  foreigners  were  carrying  on  Christian  work.  ^H 

By  the  eiiil  of  July,  1H70,  Gilmour  had  reached  a  fixed 
resolution  lo  go  to  Mongolia  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
arrangements  cotild  be  made.  A  severe  lest  had  been 
applied  to  him,  and  the  way  in  which  he  met  it  gives  the 
key  to  tht  whole  of  his  after  bfe.  He  used  the  trial  as  a 
help  onw-irds  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  the  chain  of  events 
which  would  have  led  many  men  to  postpone  indelinitdy 
the  beginning  of  a  new  and  hard  work  only  drove  him  Ihc 
more  eagerly  into  new  fields.  The  reasons  that  intlucnce4- 
hira  arc  set  forth  in  his  official  report,  written  many  ; 
later : — 
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'  After  the  massacre  at  Ticn-tsin,  very  grave  fears  pre- 
vailed at  Peking;  no  one  could  tell  how  far  the  ramific<f 
tions  of  the  plot  might  extend,  and  it  was  impos«bIe  to  sift 
the  malter.  The  people  openly  talked  of  an  extermination, 
and  claimed  to  have  the  tacit  favour  of  the  Government  in 
this ;  nay  more,  the  Government  itself  i&sucd  ambiguous,  if 
not  insinuating,  proclamations,  which  fomented  the  excite- 
ment of  the  populace  to  such  an  extent  that  the  days 
were  fixed  for  the  "Clearing  of  Peking."  The  mob  was 
thoroughly  quieted  on  the  first  of  the  days  fixed  by  a 
twenty  hours'  pour  of  tremendous  rain,  which  converted 
Peking  into  a  muddy,  boatlcss  Venice,  and  kept  the  {tcople 
safely  at  home  in  their  helpless  felt  shoes,  as  securely  as  if 
their  lect  had  been  put  into  the  stocks^  This  was  Friday. 
Tuesday  was  the  reserve  day ;  Saturday  and  Sabbath  one 
felt  tile  tide  of  excitement  rising,  and  on  Mond-iy  morning 
the  Peking  Gazette  came  out  with  an  Imperial  edict  that 
at  once  allayed  tlic  cxcilemcnl,  and  assured  us  chat  there 
was  no  danger  for  the  prc^Mmt. 

'  Up  to  this  point  I  stood  quietly  aside ;  but  now  was  my 
time  to  reason,  and  on  the  data  they  supplied  I  reasoned 
thus:  ■'  If  1  go  south,  no  Mongol  can  be  prevailed  on  to  go 
with  me,  and  so  I  am  shut  out  from  my  work,  and  that  for 
an  indefmile  time.  If  I  can  get  away  north,  then  I  can  go 
on  with  the  language,  and  pcrh;ips  come  down  after  the 
smoke  clears  away,  knowing  Mongolian,  and  having  lost  no 
time."  I  felt  a  great  aversion  to  travelling  so  far  alone, 
and  with  such  iiiij)eriect  knowledge  of  the  iangw^,  but  as 
I  thought  it  over  from  day  to  day  I  was  more  and  more 
convinced  that  to  run  the  risk  of  having  to  go  south  would 
be  to  prove  unfaithful  to  duty.and  so  I  conferred  no  loiter 
with  likings  or  dislikings,  resolved  to  go  sliould  an  oppor* 
lunity  offer,  and  in  the  meautime  worked  away  at  Chinese. 

'By-and>by  a  Russian  merchant  turned  up;  he  was 
going  to  Kiachta,  so  I  started  with  him.  1  could  not  go 
sooner,  as  it  was  not  safe  to  travel  in  the  countr>'  before  the 
Imperial  edict  was  issued  ;  to  wait  longer  was  to  nin  the 
risk  of  not  going  at  all.' 
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The  name  Mongolia  denotes  a  vast  and  almost  unlcoown 
terrilory  situated  between  China  Proper  and  Siberia,  con- 
stituting the  largest  dependency  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
It  stretches  from  the  Sea  of  Japan  on  the  east  to  Tur- 
kestan on  the  west,  a  distance  of  nearly  ^fioo  miles  ;  and 
from  the  southern  boundary  of  Asiatic  Russia  to  the  Great 
Wall  of  China,  a  distance  of  about  900  miles.  It  consists 
of  high  tableland*,  lifted  up  considerably  abme  the  U-vel  of 
Northern  China,  and  is  approached  only  through  rugged 
mountain  passes.  The  central  portion  of  this  enormous 
area  is  oilled  the  Desert  of  Gobi. 

A  kind  of  highway  for  the  considerable  commercial 
traffic  between  China  and  Russia  runs  through  the  eastern 
central  part  of  Mongolia,  leaving  China  at  the  frontier  town 
of  Kalgan,  and  touching  Russia  at  the  frontier  town  of 
Kiachtft.  Along  this  route,  during  all  but  the  winter 
months,  caravans  of  cameNcarl^  ami  ox-carts  attended  by 
companies  of  Mongols  and  Chinese  are  constantly  passing. 
Tlie  staple  export  from  China  is  tea  ;  the  chief  imports  are 
salt,  soda,  hidctitand  timber. 

The  west  and  the  centre  of  Mongolia  arc  occupied  by 
nomad  Mongols.  They  have  clusters  of  huts  and  tents  in 
fixed  locations  which  form  their  winter  dwellings.  But  in 
summer  they  journey  over  the  great  plains  in  search  of  the 
best  pasturage  for  their  flocks  and  herds.  They  arc  conse- 
quently exceedingly  difDcult  to  reach  by  any  other  method 
than  that  of  sharing  their  roving  tcnt-tifc.  In  the  south- 
eastern  district  of  Mongolia  there  ari:  large  numbers  of 
agricultural  Mongols  who  speak  both  Chinese  and  Mon* 
golian.  The  towns  in  this  part  arc  almost  wholly  inhabited 
by  Chinese. 

The  winter  in  Mongolia  is  both  long  and  severe  ;  in  the 
summer  the  heat  is  often  very  oppressive,  and  the  great 
plain  is  subject  to  severe  storms  of  dust,  rain,  and  wind. 

Huddhism  is  all-powerful,  and  the  larger  half  of  the 
male  population  arc  latnas  or  Buddhist  priests.  '  Meet  a  ^ 
Mongol  on  the  road,  and  the  probability  is  that  he  i&fl 
saying   his   prayers   and  counting  his  beads  as  he   rides " 
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along.  Ask  him  where  he  is  going,  and  on  what  errand, 
as  the  custom  is,  and  likely  he  u-ill  tell  yon  he  is  going  to 
»ome  shrine  to  worship.  Follow  him  to  the  temple,  and 
there  you  will  find  him  one  of  a  company  with  dust-marked 
forehead,  movir^  lips,  ami  the  never  absent  beads,  going 
the  rounds  of  the  sacred  place,  prostrating  himself  at  every 
shrine,  bowing  before  every  idol,  and  striking  ptou$  .atti- 
tudes at  every  new  object  of  reverence  that  meets  his  eye. 
Go  to  Mongolia  itself,  and  probably  one  of  the  first  great 
sights  that  meet  your  eye  will  be  a  temple  of  imposing 
grandeur,  resplendent  from  afar  in  colours  and  gold.' 

'  The  Mongol's  religion  marks  out  for  him  certain  seem- 
ingly indifferent  actions  as  good  or  bad,  meritorious  or 
sinful.  There  is  scarcely  one  single  step  in  life,  however 
insignificant,  which  he  can  take  without  first  consulting 
his  religion  throut^h  his  priest.  Xot  only  docs  his  religion 
insist  on  moulding  his  soul,  and  colouring  his  whole 
spiritual  existence,  btit  it  detennines  for  htm  the  colour 
and  cut  of  his  coat.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another 
instance  in  which  any  religion  has  grasped  a  country  so 
universally  and  completely  as  Buddhism  has  Mongolia.' 

It  was  to  the  herculean  task  of  attempting  singlehanded 
to  evangelize  a  region  and  a  people  like  this  that  James 
Gilmour  addressed  himself.  His  early  journey's  are  fully 
set  forth  in  Among  ike  Mongols,  and  we  do  not  propose 
to  repeat  them  here.  Our  object  rather  is  to  depict  the 
real  nature  of  the  work  he  accomplished.  He  left  Peking 
on  August  j,  and  reached  Kalgan  four  days  later.  On 
August  27  he  started  for  hU  first  trip  across  the  great 
plain  of  Mongolia  to  Kiachta.  Including  4  visit  to  Urga,  it 
occupied  a  month.  It  was  full  of  intcrvsc  interest  for  the 
traveller,  arxl  many  of  the  most  abiding  impressions  of  his 
life  and  work  were  then  received.  His  diary  reveals  the 
deep  yearnings  of  his  heart  for  the  salvation  of  the  Mongols. 
Under  the  date  September  11,  1R70,  he  writes  : — 

'Astir  by  daybreak.  Camels  watering;  made  porridge 
and  tea.  This  is  the  I.ord's  day  ;  help  mc,  O  Lord,  to  be 
in  the  Spirit,  and  to  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  the  ilay  which 
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Thou  hast  made!  Several  huts  in  sight.  When  shall  I  be 
able  to  speak  to  the  peo)>le  ?  O  I.ord,  suggest  by  the 
Spirit  how  I  should  come  among  them,  and  guide  me  in 
gaining  the  language,  and  in  preparing  myscif  to  teach  the 
life  and  love  of  Christ  Jesus  !  Oh,  let  me  live  for  Christ, 
and  feci  day  by  day  the  blessedness  of  a  wilt  given  up  to 
God.  and  the  happiness  of  a  life  which  has  its  every 
circumstance  working  fur  my  good  ! ' 

Kiachta,  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Siberia,  was  reached 
September  28, 1  M;o,  and  there  (iilmour  was  at  once  plunged 
into  a  scrrics  of  troubles.  The  Ku^sian  and  Chinese  autho* 
rities  would  not  recognize  his  passport,  and  he  had  to  wait 
months  before  another  could  be  obtained  from  Peking. 
He  found  absolutely  no  sympathy  in  his  work.  He  knew 
next  to  nothing  of  the  Mongol  language.  Yet  with  robust 
faith,  with  whole-hearted  courage,  with  a  resolution  that 
nothing  could  daunt,  he  set  to  work.  A  Scotch  trader, 
named  Grant,  was  kind  to  him,  and  found  accommodation 
for  him  at  his  house.  At  first  he  tried  the  orthodox  plan 
of  getting  a  Mongol  teacher  to  visit  and  instruct  him. 
Hcforc  he  secured  one  he  used  to  visit  such  Mongols  as 
he  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  trying  to  acquire  a  vocabu- 
larj'  from  them,  :Liking  the  names  of  the  articles  they  were 
using,  their  actions,  and  all  such  other  matters  as  he  could 
make  them  understand.  But  his  loneliness,  hts  ignorance 
of  the  language,  the  inaction  to  which  he  was  condemned, 
partly  by  his  difficulty  in  getting  a  suitable  teacher,  and 
partly  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  authorities 
would  allow  him  to  remain,  told  upon  his  eager  spirit  as 
week  after  week  passed  by,  and  he  became  subject  to  fits 
of  severe  depression.  Here  is  a  picture  of  one  of  the«e 
early  dfiy.s: — 

'  To-day  I  felt  3  good  deal  like  Elijah  in  the  wildcmcst, 
when  the  reaction  came  on  after  his  slaughter  of  the  priest 
of  Baal.  He  prayed  that  he  might  die.  1  wonder  if  I  am 
telling  the  truth  when  I  say  that  I  felt  drawn  towards 
suicide.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring  strongly  that 
on  all  occasions  two  missionaries  should  go  together.     I  was 
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not  of  this  opinion  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  1  had  no  idea  how 
weak  an  individual  I  am.  My  eyes  have  filled  with  tears 
frequently  these  last  few  days  in  spite  of  myself-  and  I  do 
not  wonder  in  the  least  that  Grant's  brother  shot  himself. 
Oh  !  tiie  intense  lonelinea  of  Christ s  lift,  not  a  single  one 
understood  Him !  He  bore  it-  O  Jesus,  let  me  follow 
in  Thy  steps,  and  have  in  me  the  same  Spirit  that  Thou 
hadsti' 

In  March,  1871,  he  visited  Sclenginsk  and  Onagcn  Dome, 
the  scene  of  the  labours  of  Stallybrassand  Swan  from  iHi~ 
to  1 84 1 ,  and  then  he  took  a  run  into  Siberia,  crossing  Lake 
Baikal  and  vjgting  Irkutsk.  After  another  but  briefer 
sojourn  at  Olau  Bourgas?  he  set  out  on  his  return  joumev. 
visited  Urga.  then  crossed  the  great  plain  on  horseback  in 
the  course  of  fourteen  da)'s,aad  reached  Kalgan  on  June  ti. 
After  a  rest  there  he  made  two  excursions  into  Mongolia, 
visiting  Lama  Miao,  one  of  the  great  Mongol  religious 
centres,  in  the  first ;  and  occupying  some  weeks  with  a 
further  spell  of  Mongol  tent-life  during  the  second. 

After  his  wanderings  even  Kalgan  wa.*  a  h.iven  of  rest, 
and  he  had  secured  there  a  ba-te  of  operations.  '  No%i',' 
be  writes, '  that  I  have  got  my  study  window  pasted  up. 
and  a  nice  little  stove  set  going,  it  seems  so  comfortable 
that  it  would  be  snug  to  stay  where  I  am.  But  comfort 
is  not  the  missionary's  rule-  My  object  in  going  into  Mon- 
golia at  this  time  is  to  ha^T  an  opportunity  of  reviewing 
and  extending  my  knowledge  of  tliv  colloquial,  which  has 
become  a  little  rusty  con5equcnt  upon  its  disuse  to  a  great 
extent  while  here,  trying  to  get  up  the  written." 

All  who  arc  even  superficially  acquainted  with  Chinese 
matters  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  acquire  the  colloquial, 
and  still  more  the  written  language-  Mongolian  is  not 
nenrly  so  difficult,  but  tt  presents  a  task  needing  vigour  of 
intellect  and  strec^h  of  will.  Both  of  these  Gilmour 
pofsexscd  in  a  measure  far  above  the  a\-CTagr-  '  In  the 
written,'  he  stales  on  October  7,  1S71,  *  I  am  still  far  from 
kt  home.  Most  of  the  Bible  1  can  read  slowly  and  at  sight 
Many  words  I  can  write.     I  think  I  could  write  a  bad  letter 
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mysdf  alone-  The  other  day  I  did  so.  My  teacher  said 
it  was  well  written,  and  said  also  he  rejoiced  in  the  progre» 
of  his  scholar  ;  but  I  put  this  down  to  mere  politenesit.' 

The  self-denying  and  arduous  lalxmrs  of  hb  first  sojourn 
to  Mongolia  had  given  to  James  Gilmour  a  knowledge  of 
the  language  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  nomadic  Moa- 
gols  of  the  plain  far  in  excess  of  that  possessed  by  any 
other  Euri'ix^n.  But  even  then,  as  also  at  a  later  dale, 
the  question  was  raised  whether  more  fruitful  work  might 
not  be  done  among  the  agricultural  Mongols  inhabiting  the 
country  to  the  north-cast  of  Peking.  On  April  16,  1872, 
he  started  on  his  first  journey  through  the  district  in 
which  in  later  years  tlie  clasing  laix>urs  of  his  life  were  to 
be  accomplished.  He  spent  thirty-seven  day's  in  this 
preliminary  lour,  and  travelled  about  t,ooo  miles. 

Gilmours  first  estimate  of  this  region  as  a  licld  of  mis- 
sionary enierprise,  expressed  on  April  15,  1872,  remained 
true  to  the  end,  even  though  in  later  >-cars  the  exceptional 
difficulties  of  work  lunon^  the  nomads  induced  him  at  last 
to  settle  among  the  agricultural  Mongols : — 

'Though  I  saw  a  good  many  Mongol  houses,  yet  I  roust 
say  I  do  not  feci  much  drawn  10  them  in  preference  to  the 
nomad  Mongols.    The  only  possible  recommendation  I  can 
think  of  is  that,  comir^  among  them.  I  might  go  and  put 
up  for  some  days  at  a  time  in  a  Chinese  inn.     This  would 
save  mc  from  great  trouble  in  getting  introductions,  and  it 
might  be  less  expensive.     The  great  objection  I  have  to 
them  is   that,  though  a  mission  were  established   among 
Utem,  it  would  be  more  a  mission  in  China  than  anywhere 
else.     Th?  Mongols  in  these  agricultural    villages   speak 
Chinese  to  a  man,  and   I   cannot  help  feeling  that,  since 
there  arc  so  many  missionaries  in   Peking  speaking    thcj 
Chinese   language,   these   Mongols  fall   to  them,  and  nc 
to  mc* 

Soon  after  his  return  from  this  trip  into  Eastern  Mongolia, 
Mr.  Gilmour  sent  home  an  elaborate  report  upon  the  con* 
ditions  and  prospects  of  the  Mongol  Mission  He  deals 
with  the  whole  question  of  the  work,  showing  why,  in  his 
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opinion,  the  agrieitllural  MongDls  shoold  be  evangelized  by 
Chioc-sc  missionaries.  Mr.  Edkins  and  others  thought  that 
Gilmour  should  undertake  that  labour,  but  after  having 
seen  more  tlian  any  missionary  of  both  regions  and  da^sCH 
of  MongoU.  on  the  ground  that  he  was  the  man  'who  had 
to  go  and  begin,'  he  decided  for  the  plain. 

In  November  he  tried  the  experiment  of  living  at  the 
Yellow  Temple  in  Peking  during  the  winter,  in  order  that 
he  might  meet  and  converse  with  the  numerous  Mongols 
who  visit  the  capital  every  year.  Mere  he  not  only  made 
new  friends,  but  he  also  frequently  rcneu'ed  acquaintance 
with  those  he  had  met  on  the  plain.  These  visited  him 
in  his  compound,  and  were  occasionally  a  weariness  and 
vexation  to  him,  inasmuch  as  they  very  frcqucmly  severely 
tried  his  ]>alience,  without  affording  him  the  comfort  of 
knowing  that  the  good  tidings  of  the  '  Jesus  book  '  were 
finding  an  entrance  into  their  dark  minds  and  hard  hearts- 

In  1X73  Mr.  Gilmour  made  several  journeys  over  the 
plain  of  Gobi,  and  during  1874  he  spent  some  months 
itinerating  antong  the  tents  of  the  Mongol  nomads.  And 
yet  at  the  close  of  the  summer,  and  after  nearly  four  years 
of  strenuous  toil,  he  had  to  write :  '  In  the  shape  of  converts 
I  have  seen  no  result.  I  have  not.  as  f-tr  as  I  am  aware, 
seen  any  one  who  even  wanifd  to  be  a  Christian  ;  but  by 
healing  their  diseases  t  have  had  opportunity  to  tell  many 
of  Jesus,  the  Great  Physician." 

In  December,  1^(74.  Mr.  Gilmour  married  Miss  Emily 
Frankard.  The  following  year,  1H75,  he  was  constrained  to 
stay  in  Peking,  aa  Ur.  Dudgeon  was  absent  and  he  had  to 
disdiarge  a  portion  of  the  doctor's  duties,  fie  kept  up  his 
connection  with  Mongolia  by  puttit^  up  his  Mongol  tent 
in  his  compound,  and  inviting  companies  of  Mongols  to 
dine  with  him.  These  entertainments  also  served  as  object 
lessons  for  his  colleagues. 

In  i8;6  the  trips  to  the  plain  were  resumed.  No  colleague 
li.id  yet  been  secured  for  him,  and,  with  a  bravery  and 
consecration  beyond  all  praise,  Mrs.  Gilmour  accompanied 
him.    'ITiia  she  did  not  once  simply.    For  the  first  journey 
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the  novelty  of  the  experience  and  the  conviction  that  sbe- 
could  at  any  rate  help  to  preserve  her  husband  from  the 
feeling  of  utter  loneliness,  which  had  been  so  hard  to  bear 
in  past  years,  were  powerful  reasons.  But  she  went  a 
second  and  a  third  time.  She  went  after  the  novelty  had 
worn  off.  afler  she  had  learned  by  very  stern  experience 
how  hard  and  rough  the  life  was,  after  previous  cxpa'iure 
had  told  but  too  severely  upon  her  physical  strength.  And 
thus  she  deserved  the  culogj-  passed  upon  her  by  her 
husband:  'She  is  a  better  missionary  than  I.' 

Mr.  Gilmour's  colleagues  in  the  North  China  Mission 
were  not  very  warm  in  their  sympathy  with  the  Mongol 
Mi.'ision.  They  knew  and  loved  him;  they  appreciated 
his  exceptional  bodily,  mental,  and  spiritual  gifts;  but 
they  thought  he  could  more  usefully  spend  his  zeal  and 
enet^  in  labouring  for  the  thousands  of  Chi-li  rather  than 
for  the  tens  of  Gobi.  Gilmour  himself  was  fully  alive  to 
the  existence  of  this  feeling. 

'  As  regards  the  opinion  of  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mitlcc  here,  I  have  never  called  for  any  formal  expression 
of  it.  nor  have  they  (the  members  of  Committee)  ever  been 
invited  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  MonRol  Mission  in 
committee,  but  I  know  their  individual  opinions  in  an 
informal  way.  Messrs.  Mcech  and  lUnadalc  don't  say 
much;  Mr.  Owen  thinks  we  will  never  Ao  much  in 
Mongolia  working  upon  so  distant  a  base  as  I'cking ; 
Mr.  Lees  thinks  it  a  pity  to  take  up  such  a  seemingly 
unproductive  field  while  so  many  more  promising  fields 
call  for  attention ;  he  moreover  thinks  that  the  only  way 
to  do  much  for  Mongolia  is  through  China;  Dr.  Edkins 
thinks  I  spend  too  much  time  and  labour  over  the 
Mongols,  his  idea  being  seemingly  a  combination  of 
Mongol  and  Chinese  work,  with  a  preponderating  tendency 
towards  Chinese;  Dr.  Dudgeon  has  always  regarded  the 
Mongol  Mission  as  hardly  practicable.  On  the  principle, 
however,  of  ."iVic  bfxide  all  waters,  and  Thou  kn<ntvsl  not 
wkkA  shall  prosper,  this  or  that,  perhaps  it  is  well  that  the 
Gospel  should  be  exhibited  to  the   Mongols  also,  and  if 
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»ny  one  is  to  go  to  Mongolia,  perhaps  many  people  »*ou1d 
have  more  disqualifications  tlian  niysclf.' 

From  iMlJo  onwards  Mm.  Gilmour's  health  began  to  fail, 
and  early  in  1882  the  family  visited  Fngland  on  furlough. 
During  his  stay,  by  the  publication  of  hU  vivid  and 
remarkable  book  Amettg  the  Mongols,  Gilmour  did  much 
to  direct  the  eyes  of  many  in  the  West  to  the  hitherto 
unknown  anil  unrecognized  Mongol  Mission.  They  returned 
to  Peking  towards  the  close  of  ifiS^,  and  in  11:184  Gilmour 
made  what  was  perhaps  his  hardest  and  most  astonishing 
journey.  He  \'is)tcd  the  plain,  an  foot,  in  February.  In 
1885  the  first  Mongol  convert  was  baptized,  a  man  who 
had  often  accompanied  Mr.  Gilmour,  and  who  had  been 
largely  influenced  by  him,  but  who  was  actually  baptized 
by  Mr.  SpraRuc  of  the  American  Mission  at  KaJgan. 
Mr.  Mccch's  furlough  kept  Mr.  Gitmowr  in  Peking  during 
1885,  and  in  September  of  that  year  his  wife  died. 

During  1885  James  Gilmour  gradually  reached  the  con* 
elusion  that  a  change  of  field  was  desirable.  He  was 
aware  that  friends  and  colleagues  more  or  less  qualified  to 
form  an  opinion  had  ui^cd  upon  him  the  advisability  of 
labouring  in  Eastern  Mongolia  among  the  agricultura] 
Mongols.  No  one  knew  so  well  as  himself  the  advantages 
and  the  disadvantages  of  this  plan.  The  reasons  that  fin;illy 
led  him  to  a  decision  were  noble  and  characteristic.  It  was 
a  hard  field,  and  no  one  else  could  or  would  go.  The  Mongols 
of  the  plain  were  to  some  extent  benefited  by  the  American 
Mission  at  Kalgan ;  those  dwelling  in  Eastern  Mongolia 
were  without  a  helper.  Considcratioas  like  these,  as  he 
tells  u.<(,  decided  his  new  course  of  action. 

Mr.  Gilmour  entered  upon  this  new  departure  on  the 
understanding  that  a  medical  colleague  .should  be  sent  to 
him  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  This  responsibility 
the  London  Board  assumed  and  endeavoured  to  discharge. 
The  result  was  a  severe  trial  to  the  faith,  not  only  of  the 
solitary  worker  but  to  all  interested — and  they  were  many— 
in  the  fate  of  the  new  mission.  But  in  estimating  the 
success  of  both  misuons,  that  on  the  plain  and  that  in 
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Eastern  Mongolia,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  what 
Gilmour  coniiidcrcd  essential,  the  presence  and  help  of 
a  medical  colleague,  was  never  in  the  providerKe  of  God 
granted  to  him  for  any  length  of  time. 

ft  was  at  this  period  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  life  so 
closely  resembling  that  of  the  natives  that  he  probably 
injured  his  health.  His  brethren  were  opposed  to  the 
ascetic  mode  of  life  he  adopted,  and  the  exlrctnc  of  hard- 
ship which  he  so  often  and  so  willingly  encountered  in  his 
work.  But  he  himself  often  said,  and  there  arc  many 
references  in  his  diary  to  the  same  effect,  that  the  kind 
of  life  he  was  living  in  the  interior  was  quite  as  healthy, 
and  quite  as  conducive  to  longevity,  as  the  ordinarj-  and 
certainly  much  more  comfortable  life  of  a  missionary  at 
Peking.  While  it  may  be  true  that  the  exposure  and  suf- 
ferings of  twenty  years  had  50  ivcaWcned  him  as  to  leave 
him  powerless  when  seized  by  the  last  illness,  yet  the  labours 
of  twenty  such  years  spent  in  the  service  of  God  and  the 
service  of  man  are  surely  the  seeds  from  which  there  shall 
yet  spring  a  rich  harvest  to  the  gli^ry  of  Ood  and  to  the 
blessing  of  the  dark  and  degraded  Mongols  and  Chinese. 

By  the  close  of  i«K6  three  main  centres  of  work  had 
been  selected  in  the  new  district — Ta  Ching  TzB.  Ti  Ssft 
Kou,  and  Ch'ao  Yang— all  three  being  towns  of  some 
importance.  Mr.  Gilmour  used  to  spend  a  month  or  no  in 
each  town,  visiting  also  the  neighbourhood,  cspcci.illy  those 
places  where  fairs  were  held,  and  where  consequently  the 
people  came  together  in  large  numbers.  He  had  a  teot 
which  he  used  to  put  up  in  a  main  thoroughfare,  and  there 
he  stood  from  early  morn  until  night  healing  the  sick, 
selling  Christian  books,  talking  with  inquirers,  preaching 
at  every  opportunity  the  full  and  free  Gospel  of  salvation. 
His  constant  and  consistent  life  of  Christlikc  sclf>denial 
in  the  effort  to  bless  them  t(rfd  even  more  upon  the 
bcholder-s  ihan  all  these  other  things  combined. 

In  March,  188S,  Dr.  Roberts  joined  Gilmour  as  bis 
colleague ;  but  their  fellowship  had  lasted  not  3  month 
when  Roberts  was  summoned  to  Tientsin  lo  fill  the  place 
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vacated  by  the  death  of  Mackenzie-  Neariy  a  year  elapsed 
before  Dr.  Roberts'  successor.  Dr.  G.  V.  Smith,  reached 
Gilinottr.  When  he  did,  in  March,  iK)f9,  the  lattcr's  health 
WAS  so  bad  that  he  had  to  be  ordered  home  for  rest  and 
change.  He  rcttirned  to  his  work  early  in  1K90.  In  the 
same  year  Dr.  Smith's  wife,  formerly  Miss  Jessie  Philip, 
died.  This  compelled  him,  early  in  1H91,  to  leave  Monj^otia 
f<^r  a  time.  Just  befure  he  left,  Mr.  Parker,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  mission,  reached  1&  SsA  Kou.  Mr.  Gil* 
mour  himself  seen  I  cd  Iictter,  and  hopeful  about  the  prospects 
of  the  mission  ;  but  the  end  of  his  course  uas  nearer  than 
any  one  drc»med.  He  visited  Tientsin  in  May.  1891,  to 
attend  the  North  China  District  Committee  Meeting. 
During  the  meetings  he  was  taken  ill  uith  fever  and  died 
on  May  si.  He  had  toiled  in  a  hard  field.  He  had 
worked  through  the  long  day.  As  far  as  converts  arc 
concerned,  there  is  little  to  show  for  his  twenty-one  years 
of  endurance  and  suffering.  And  yet  he  has  left  sudi 
a  memory  liehind  that  one  of  his  fellow  workers  in  Peking 
could  say  of  him,  '  I  doubt  if  even  St.  Paul  endured  more 
for  Christ  than  did  James  Gilmour.  I  doubt,  too,  if  Christ 
ever  received  from  human  hands  or  human  heart  more 
loving,  devoted  service' 

The  grief  of  converts  and  of  heathen  was  :dikc  great  at 
the  news  of  his  death.  The  father  of  the  mission,  Gilmour 
had  nude  his  presence  fett  as  that  of  a  humble,  unselfish, 
consecrated  man,  whose  one  thought  was  how  he  might  best 
do  good.and  bring  all  .iround  him  to  the  saving  knowledge 
of  Chiist.  The  Rev.  J.  Parker  wrote :  '  Grown-up  men  burst 
out  in  tears  and  .wbbetl  like  children  when  they  were  told 
that  he  was  dead.  All  :dong  the  route  where  Mr.  Gilmour 
was  such  3  familiar  visitor— always  being  out  in  the  market- 
place at  their  fairs— the  first  question  they  asked  was, "  Has 
Mr.  Gilmour  come?"  Eveiy  day  at  the  cvcnit^  prayers 
1  can  hear  his  name  mif^lcd  with  their  petitions.' 

The  loss  to  Mr.  Parker  was  as  great  as  it  was  to  the 
converts.  Still  a  novice  in  mission-work,  having  a  very 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  Chinese  language,  and  fully 
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eight  days' journey  from  his  nearest  colleagues  and  helpers, 
hi*  position  was  most  trying.  In  a  true  spirit  of  consecra- 
tion he  determined  to  remain  at  his  post  and  carry  on  the 
work,  and  by  the  lielp  of  God  lie  was  enablcil  to  do  »o. 
The  storj'  of  the  year's  work  and  experience  may  be  best 
given  in  Mr.  Parker's  own  words: — 

'  After  Gilmour's  death  I  judged  it  my  duty  to  go  back 
and  work  along  until  reinforcements  should  come.  As  there 
were  some  business  matters  connected  with  his  private 
affairs,  Mr.  Mccch.  of  Peking,  accompanied  me  back.  VVc 
arrived  at  our  destination  early  in  June.  Mr.  Mccch.  being 
able  to  finish  his  work  quickly,  returned  to  Peking,  after 
spending  a  day  in  each  of  the  above-named  places.  I!ew.is 
obliged  to  hurry,  as  the  rainy  season  was  at  hand.  He  left 
me  in  Ch'ao-Yang  to  get  my  first  experiences  of  work  alone. 

'I  immediately  took  up  Gilmour's  medical  work,  and 
aoon  found  my  hands  full.  I  could  not  go  out  on  the  street 
to  work,  as  my  Chinese  was  hardly  fluent  enought  for  that. 
Dut  I  found  I  could  get  plenty  of  patients  without.  I  had 
a  notice  stuck  outside  the  inn,  announcing  that  mcdtdnc 
was  given  away  to  the  sick,  and  also  saying  that  I  should 
only  dispense  after  midday  and  not  before-  This  vi3S\ 
necessary,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  come  at  all  hours, 
which  left  me  no  time  for  Chinese  After  a  time  they  began 
to  keep  this  rule,  and  I  had  the  first  half  of  the  day  for 
study.  From  midday  until  sunset,  seven  days  a  week, 
I  found  my  time  fully  occupied  in  dispensing.  In  the 
course  of  four  and  a  half  months  a,ooo  visits  were  made  by 
patients,  most  of  whom  were  new  cases.  To  these  afRicted 
people  were  given  tracts.  Some  of  them  bought  portions  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  native  preacher's  room  was  thrown  open, 
and  here,  before  I  opened  for  dispcn.'«ing,  would  be  collected 
a  number  of  patients  whom  the  preacher  would  address. 

'  I  need  not  write  at  length  upon  the  trouble  which 
forced  me  froui  the  field.  As  you  will  remember,  a  rebellion 
broke  out  in  November,  and  Ch'ao-Vang,  where  I  was 
staying,  was  the  first  to  be  attacked.  I  had  to  leave  rather 
hurriedly,  leaving   all   behind   me.     After  hiding   for  the 
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foTtQ^ht,  the  rebels  having  been  driven  thirty  miles  awa/ 
from  the  city,  I  returned.  But  finding  it  still  very  insecure, 
and  large  forces  of  rebels  collecting  near  at  hand,  I  con- 
cluded that  it  was  more  than  a  local  affair.  Also  the 
Chinese  money  shop,  where  all  my  silver  is  kept,  was 
closed  up,  and  my  resources  were  fast  giving  out.  I  then 
buried  all  valuable  things,  as  medicines  and  books,  and  left 
the  place,  and,  by  a  roundabout  way,  through  the  goodness 
of  God,  got  safely  to  Ticn>Lsin. 

'  I  am  glad  to  say  that  God  has  wonderfully  protected 
the  Christians,  although  at  one  lime  they  were  in  daily  fear 
of  being  attacked.  My  goods  arKJ  medicines,  as  far  as 
I  know,  have  not  been  touched.  I  am  afraid  that  had  wc 
possessed  mission  buildings,  they  would  have  shared  the 
fate  of  many  a  Mongol  temple.' 

Peace  was,  however,  speedily  restored  by  the  vigorous 
action  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  in  the  spring  of  tt^a 
it  became  safe  for  Mr.  Parker  to  return  to  his  sphere 
of  labour.  He  left  Tientsin  on  April  19  with  his  new 
colleague,  Mr.  Macfarlanc,  and  reached  Ch'ao  Yang  on 
May  3.  Since  that  time  the  work  of  the  mission  has 
proceeded  without  break  and  with  many  signs  of  blessing. 
Mr.  Parker  wrote: — 'We  were  able  to  commence  work  at 
once.  The  Christians  soon  heard  of  our  arrival,  and  gave 
us  a  hearty  wckome.  There  was  some  little  distress  among 
them  on  account  of  some  being  deprived  of  their  employ- 
ment by  the  rebellion.  Some  had  interesting  stories  to  tell 
of  tlieir  adventure^.' 

The  Mongols  were  always  timid  aiKl  hard  to  get  at,  but 
since  the  rebellion  at  the  end  of  1893  they  have  been  more 
out  of  reach  than  ever.  In  the  meantime  Ch'ao  Yai% 
has  become  the  centre  of  an  increasing  work  among  the 
Chinese,  and  '\»  a  very  encouraging  held  of  labour.  At  the 
beginning  of  1895  the  two  missionaries  were  able  to  re- 
move from  the  small  and  inconvenient  rooms  in  which 
they  were  then  located  to  much  more  commodious  pre- 
tubes.  But  already  the  accommodation  lias  proved  too 
small  for  the  needs  of  the  mission,  and  property  has  been 
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procured,  pro\-iding  room  for  a  commodious  chapel,  and 
for  a  hospital  and  school  as  well  m  for  dwelHog-houses. 
In  September  Mr.  Parker  married  Miss  Ashburner,  for- 
merly of  the  Amuy  Mission.  In  Ibc  same  year  he  reports 
encouraging  progress  :— 

'  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  speak  of  a  small  increase  in  the 
number  of  members.     This  year  I  have  baptized  fifteen — 
i.e,  five  women  and  ten  men,     VVc  have  lost  two  by  death. 
One  of  these,  during  some  moiuhx  of  irjing  sickness,  gave 
true  evidence  of  having  realised  the  blessedness  of  trust  in 
Christ,    He  was  one  of  Gilmour's  earliest  converts,  Uurii^ 
his  illness  he  taught  some  of  his  neighbours  the  Truth,  and 
by  his  instrumentality  three  men  have  been  brought  into 
the  church.     The  membership  now  stands;    Ch'ao-Vang. 
forty-six  ;   Ti-ssiJ-Kou,  four — total,  fifty.     There  arc  four 
names  on  the  roll  of  Ta-ch'eng-Tsii,  but  as  little  is  known 
of  these,  and  nothing  has  been  done  for  them,  I  do  not 
count  them.     Three-fourths  of  those  baptized  are  com- 
paratively young  men,  ranging  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-, 
,iix  years  of  age.    I  am  very  pleased  with  the  general  conduct 
of  the  Christians.  Thcyappearto  be  earnest, and  readilyrc- 
xpond  to  any  call  upon  them  for  help  for  a  sick  brother  or  for 
the  Cause.  But  they  are  ignorant,  and  need  much  teaching.' 
The  year  1894  opened  brightly  in  the  Mongol  Mission, 
and  for  several  months   steady  progress   gladdened  and 
stimulated  the  workeis.      Then  came  a  twofold  trouble : 
Mr.  Macfarlane.  after   repeated  attacks  of  dyscntcrj',  felt 
compelled  to  return  to  England   for  his  health,  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  Japart  made  the  whole  of  the 
country  bordering  on  the  route  of  the  Chinese  soldiers  to 
Manchuria  so  unsafe  for  foreigners  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker 
found  it  necessary  to  retire  from  their  station.     They  went 
first  to  the  nearest  port  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be 
able  to  return  soon  ;  but  the  advance  of  the  Japanese 
made  continuance  even  in  Niu  Chwang  so  unsafe,  and  the 
prospect  of  taking  up  the  work  again  so  remote  and  un- 
certain, that  they  went  down  to  Amoy,  and  are  now  serving 
the  Society  as  a  special  deputation  among  the  Australasian 
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cliurches.  During  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  there 
was  much  to  encourage.  The  Christians  were  almost 
entirely  free  from  persecution.  The  attendance  at  the 
services  increased  so  much  that  frequently  the  chapel 
coutd  not  contain  the  number  who  came-  Ch'ao  Yang  was 
as  before  the  centre  of  the  mission,  and  claimed  the  chief 
part  of  the  missionary's  time  and  strength.  Daily  preaching 
to  the  heathen  in  connection  with  dispensary  practice, 
a  class  for  inquirers,  and  Sunday  ser\'ices  for  Ihc  Christians 
occupied  Mr.  Parker's  time  ver>-  fully;  while  Mrs.  Parker 
conducted  Sunday  services  for  the  women,  and  had  two 
weekly  meetings  in  the  houses  of  converts  in  different 
pan*  of  the  city.  Two  of  the  most  intelligent  and  earnest 
members  of  the  church  have  been  clioscn  as  deacons,  and 
have  proved  most  valuable  voluntary  helpers.  There  are 
also  now  three  evangel i.iti — Mr.  Liu,  who  is  at  work  in 
Ch'ao  Yang;  Mr.  Jang,  who  has  had  charge  of  Ta  Ssi^  Kou 
and  then  of  I.ao-pei-tzu-fu:  and  Mr.  Liu  Ji,  who  was 
formerly  Gilmour's  'boy,'  and  who,  having  been  trained 
at  Tientsin,  has  become  general  helper,  and  is  preparing 
for  work  among  the  Mongols. 

■  The  former  .station  at  Ti-*su-Kou  has  been  re-opened, 
as  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  large  population  of  villages.  The 
four  Christians  there  remain  faithful,  and  there  are  inquirers. 
The  chief  difficulty  at  present  is  the  impossitMlity  of  obtain- 
ing accommodation.  An  effort  has  also  been  made  to 
re-open  the  work  at  Ta-Ch'eng-tzu.  one  of  Gilmour's  first 
stations,  around  which  there  is  a  considerable  Mongol 
population.  An  entirely  new  station  has  been  formed  at 
Lao-pci-txu-fu.  and  here  the  work  seems  full  of  encourage- 
ment.' Mr.  Cochrane  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Mr.  Macfarianc  as  superintendent  of  the  medical  mission. 
Slowly  but  steadily  the  Mongolian  Mission  seems  to  be 
making  progress  both  in  the  number  of  converts  and  also 
in  capacity  for  effective  Christian  service. 

[AirTHOkmM.—Lciten.  Joumali,  *nd  Oflidil  R^Min*;  Trmumttiimt  t/ 
Ilk  Sttittj),  volt,  w-viii;  Aamtg  lAt  Mu^t,  by  Juim  CHmuw;   ^iww 
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The  shrinkage  of  the  globe  luw,  in  the  course   of  the 
century,  brought  China  very  near  to  the  Western   world. 
Communication  is  now  so  rapid,  and  the  combined  pressttre 
of  Western  commerce,  thought,  and  Government  action  » 
great,  that  even  the  haughty  sclf-conlainednes*  of  China  is 
fast  giving  way.     Christian  missions  there  stand    on  « 
footing   very  diflerenl    from  lh.it   whicli  they    occupy   in 
India.   The  missionary  has  behind  him  none  of  the  prestige 
and   rescr\'e  power  which  his  Indian  brethren    enjoy   as 
members  of  the  governing  class.     He  gains  no  advantage 
or  disadvantage  in   this   rt-spect.     In  China   the  stru^Ie 
is  with   a   proud    heathenism,   and    a    highly   developed 
civilization  and  literature,  which  aie  all  the  more  diflicull 
to  deal  with  because,  mingled  with  their  nobler  qualities, 
there   is   so   much   in    both    that    is   puerile  and  absurd. 
A  survey.such  as  that  imperfectlyattempted  in  this  volume, 
of  the  work  accomplished   by  the    London    Missionary 
Sodety  in  the  course  of  the  ninety  years  which  have  passed 
since  Morrison  landed  in  China,  leads  to  the  conviction 
that  in  most  departments  only  the  stage  of  rough  apprentice- 
ship has  hitherto  been  passed. 

In  India  the  century  closes  with  Christianity  and 
Hinduism  preparing  for  a  more  strenuous  and  deadly 
struggle  than  any  that  has  yet  taken  place.  In  China 
Christianity  and   Chinese  heathenism  stand  face  to  face 
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The  cxclusivcncss,  the  lofty  contempt  of  everything 
barbarian,  the  stolidity  of  a  social  order  which  has  main- 
tatoed  itself  unchanged  through  thousands  of  year»,  the  grip 
of  religious  beliefs  and  pntctices  which  have  only  partially 
captured  the  intellect,  and  never  touched  the  conscience  or 
the  heart,  are  all  beginning  to  give  way.  And  yet  how 
little  progress  has  been  made,  compared  with  what  remains 
to  be  achieved  before  these  unthinkable  millions  become 
Christian  in  any  real  and  effective  sense.  Placing  the 
soliury  worker  of  ]8o8,  without  a  single  convert,  and  only 
in  the  country  by  virtue  of  extra-missionary  occupation, 
beside  the  1,296  missionaries,  1,657  native  agents.  521 
churches,  and  37,387  communicants  of  1890,  the  develop- 
ment seems  extraordinary.  And  so,  from  this  point  of 
view,  it  is.  But  looking  below  the  surface,  and  analyzing 
as  far  a*  possible  the  story,  brings  »  pauic-  No  one  can 
read  the  preceding  pages  without  finding  there  abundant 
reason  for  joy  and  thanksgiving  ;  no  one  can  realize  the 
facts  there  set  forth  without  feeling  that  if  much  has  been 
done,  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  And  yet  how  great 
are  the  encouragements  which  a  survey  of  the  century's 
work  affords. 

I.  A  century  ago  China  was  totally  inaccessible  to 
missionaiy  effort-  1'he  story  of  Bilorrison's  privations  artd 
limitations  only  throws  into  holder  relief  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  barriers  which  he  found  so  formidable  are  now  non- 
existent. The  walls  of  pride,  of  contempt  for  other  nations, 
indicated  by  the  total  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  the 
empire,  have  all  di^ppcarcd.  The  early  ini3.sionaries  were 
often  mobbed  aitd  stoned ;  in  man>'  parts  of  China  the 
missionary  worker  has  now  ceased  to  be  even  an  object  of 
curiosity.  He  can  go  where  he  will,  and  how  he  will, 
scattering  everywiierc  the  seed  of  the  kingdom. 

i,  A  century  ago  China  knew  notliing  and  cared  nothing 
■bout  the  foreigner.  In  1H16  a  Chinese  emperor  could 
send  to  the  King  of  Kngland  a  letter  closing  with  the 
words,  '  This  imperial  mandate  is  given  that  you  may 
for  ever  obey  it '  i  in  1899  a  tiritish  ambassador  at  Peking 
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is  iiow  able  to  exert  undoubted  and  powerful  influence 
upon  Chinese  policy.  This  result  was  brought  about  by 
comitierce,  by  war,  by  a  series  of  events  many  of  which 
were  abhorrent  to  the  Christian  man.  But  there  the  land 
lies,  and  it  is  for  the  Christian  church  of  to-day  to  go 
in  and  occupy  it  for  the  Master.  The  Cltiiiamaii  \aa  been 
aroused  from  the  self- satisfied  composure  of  »ge$.  He  is 
beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  the  ways,  the  business 
methods,  the  .scientific  achievements  of  the  fi>rcigner ;  the 
tcl^raph  and  the  railway  arc  t>cginning  to  appear.  He 
13  being  somewhat  rudely  shaken  out  of  hU  self-confidence. 
-^nd  even  the  religion  of  the  foreigner  is  being  considered 
with  a  candour  and  with  ;in  interest  unknown  before.  In 
the  light  of  these  and  of  many  other  signs,  all  pointin"  the 
same  way,  it  behoves  llie  Church  of  Christ  to  gird  herself 
for  a  strenuous  second  century  of  toil  and  self-sacrifice  on 
behalf  of  China.  She  must  be  prepared  to  give  freely  of 
her  substance,  to  lavish  the  best  brain  and  heart  of  bcr 
sons  and  daughters  upon  what,  with  the  con\'crsion  of 
India,  constitutes  the  vastest  undertaking  ever  con- 
templated by  Christianity. 

^.  Tile  land  i^  open.  In  the  darkness  of  China  there 
are  now  an  ever-increasing  number  of  points  of  light. 
What  then  remains  to  be  done?  It  is  only  with  diflidcncc 
that  any  one  can  speak  who  studies  the  great  missionary 
problem  of  the  conversion  of  China,  without  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  people,  the  language,  and  without 
personal  experience  of  the  actual  working  of  any  one 
great  mission  centre.  Hut  as  far  as  such  a  problem  can 
be  studied  from  the  outside,  the  following  seem  to  be 
some  of  the  paths  which  true  progress  should  follow;— 

(i)  A  much  more  thorough  and  highly-developed  system 
of  Christian  missionary  fducaliou  is  necessary.  The  con- 
ditions of  life  in  China  arc  very  different  from  those  which 
obtain  in  India.  The  great  extension  of  educational  work 
carried  on  by  Government  aid,  and  with  Government 
supervision,  combined  with  the  large  number  of  missionary' 
schools  and  high  schools  established  all  over  India,  have 
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brought  the  general  education  or  large  numbers  of  tbc 
people  to  a  fairly  htgli  level.  The  spread  of  English, 
both  as  the  speech  of  the  rulers  ami  as  a  means  of 
Govcmmcnt  employ,  and  the  wide  use  of  it  in  Anglo- 
vernacular  education,  have  gone  a  long  way  towards 
civcrcomiog  the  language  difficulties.  In  China,  with 
regard  to  all  educational  work,  the  influence  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  literati  has  been  almatt  entirely 
hostile.  And  in  no  other  country  on  the  globe  does  the 
question  of  language  present  such  formidable  dtfRcultica. 

The  native  s)'Sicm  of  education  has  never  produced,  and 
can  never  produce,  under  existing  conditions,  satisfactory 
results.  It  is  true  that  education  in  iuelf.  notwithsunding 
the  benefits  which  flow  from  it,  is  not  a  sufficient  end  for 
missionary  effort.  But.  as  a  means  to  an  end,  experience 
all  the  world  over  is  showing  that  it  may  and  docs  become 
a  most  effective  handmaid  to  the  Gospel.  A  survey  of 
missionary  influence  in  China  seems  to  show  that  it  has 
not  yet  accomplished  anything  really  substantial  in  educa- 
tional achievement.  The  diflicullics  in  the  way  have  been 
CDorraous.  The  admission  that  it  is  an  integral  part  of 
missionary  work  [x  not  always  forthcoming ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  nrve  cause  of  the  comparative  weakness 
of  the  Chruitian  church  in  China  docs  not  lie  in  the  fact 
that  she  has  never  yet  stt  herself  to  grapple  with  this  viwl 
question.  Reform  in  China  is  for  the  moment  defeated, 
and  quenched  in  blood.  The  extraordinary  edicts  of  iHgK 
— abolishing  the  essay  system  of  examination  which  has 
obtained  during  the  last  500  years  ;  establishing  a  university 
for  the  study  of  Western  science  ^  encou^.-^Jing  the  transla- 
tion of  bookson  Western  learning— though  repealed  for  the 
present,  mark  a  step  forward  which  can  never  be  fully 
retraced.  If  the  Church  of  Christ  is  to  obtain  the  con- 
trolling influence  over  the  Chinese  mind  which  she  holds 
to-day  over  the  Western  nations,  she  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
the  educational  awakening  which  China  is  exi>eriencing 
after  the  sleep  of  ages.  No  reflection  is  intended  upon  the 
educational  work  in  which  almost  every  missionary  society 
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C5t»bli»hed  in  China  has  taken  some  part.  Much  has  been 
attempted  ;  much  has  been  done  But  in  comparison  with 
the  possibilities  of  extension  in  this  field  hardly  anything 
has  been  accomplished. 

(2)  Closely  allied  with  hiijhcr  education  is  the  training 
of  native  agcnis.  The  records  of  missionary  life  arc  rich 
in  examples  of  noble  types  of  Chinese  mcA  and  women 
who  have  given  tliemsclves  heart  and  soul  to  the  service 
of  Christ  and  thtir  fellow  countrymen.  Much  has  been 
attempted  from  lime  to  time  in  the  way  of  training  schools 
and  institutions.  And  yet  most  of  tlicse  attempts  have 
been  more  or  lev*  spasmodic,  lar^ly  dependent  upon  the 
individual  missionary,  and  not  curried  out  with  scientific 
thoroughness.  In  no  country  more  than  in  China  arc  first- 
rate  native  evangelist.*  and  ]»astors  needed,  Bui  no  mission 
seems  yet  to  have  had  ihc  jiower  of  training  in  any  large 
numbers  the  class  of  workers  needed.  Hankow,  Amoy, 
Tientsin,  and  olliirr  great  centres  have  all  produced  indi- 
vidual workers  of  a  \cry  high  order.  And  yet  the  testi- 
mony of  Jonathan  Lees  in  1X90  wa.s  this:  "It  h  indeed 
matter  for  thankfulness  that  so  lar^e  a  proportion  of  what 
may  be  called  the  first  generation  of  Chinese  Chnsttan 
prciichers  have  been  true  men.  But  man)'  even  of  these 
have  sorely  tried  the  patience  of  their  foreign  brethren, 
and  some  have  done  much  to  injure  the  cause  they 
served.'  The  China  of  to-day  needs  an  army  of  highly 
trained  native  preachers,  their  hearts  under  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  as  an  indisiiensablc  qualification,  but  with  a  larger 
outlook  on  life,  with  more  solid  intellectual  .attainments, 
and  with  more  power  intelligently  to  guide  other  minds 
than  that  possessed  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  List  and 
present  generation  of  native  teachers.  The  church  of 
this  generation  in  China  will  have  to  bend  her  energies 
seriously  to  the  ^j^aX.  task  of  training  an  cHicient  native 
ministry,  if  slie  is  to  grapple  effectively  with  all  the  new 
responsibilities  and  wider  opportunities  which  are  now 
before  her, 

(,{}  China,  no  less  than  India,  needs  a  much  better  native 
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Christian  literature  (han  she  [>os«esses.  Christian  literature 
is  almost  wholly  an  exotic,  largely  foreign  in  origin,  in 
mental  attitude,  and  even  in  expression.     This  is  true — 

(i)  With  regard  to  versions  of  Scripture.  The  origin  of 
the  Delegates'  Version  has  been  sketched  in  Chapter 
XXIII.  This  has  held  its  ground  for  forty  years,  and 
done  a  service  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
Yet  those  who  know  it  best,  and  admire  it  most,  are 
among  the  first  to  recognize  its  defects  as  the  Chinese 
Bible.  Into  the  bitter  controversies  which  have  r^ed 
in  China  over  the  rendering  of  Biblical  terms,  and  over 
Bible  translation  work,  we  have  no  desire  to  enter.  They 
are,  perhaps,  not  even  yet  in  the  stage  when  they  can 
pass  out  of  the  hands  of  experts  with  settled  and  final 
conclu8ion.t  which  may  become  the  common  property 
of  all  interested  in  the  subject.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  early 
to  even  forecast  whether  the  High  Wen-li,  or  the  Kasy 
Wea-li,  or  the  Mandarin,  or  some  colloquial  version  will 
in  time  become  the  Bible  of  China.  The  Shanghai  Con- 
ference of  I  Ktjo  not  only  debated  the  questions  connected 
with  this  great  matter,  but  ultimately  in  their  resolutions 
came  nearer  unit>'  and  unanimity  than  any  past  gathering 
of  Chinese  scholars  and  missionar>'  workers.  And  yet 
a  careful  study  of  the  regulations  laid  down  leads  one 
to  the  conviction  that  while  the  new  versions  which  are 
in  process  of  production  will  doubtles-S  be  great  improve- 
ments upon  their  predecessors,  they  will  in  their  turn 
have  to  yield  place,  when  the  version  prepared  by 
thoroughly  competent,  educated,  and  enlightened  Chinese 
translators  for  Chinese  readers  appears. 

(ii)  With  regard  to  Christian  literature  generally,  the 
same  contention  holds.  The  work  of  such  vigorous  and 
useful  centres  as  the  Hankow  Tract  Society,  the  North 
China  Tract  Society,  and  the  many  other  agencies  which 
are  attempting  to  send  throughout  China  a  sound,  hcilthy, 
attractive,  Christlin  literature  deserves  ready  sympathy 
and  help.  Aided  by  the  generous  contributions  of  the 
Religious   Tract  Sodcty,  by  grants  at  times  from  the 
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respective  m'SBionary  societies,  by  the  proceeds  of  sales 
and  skilful  business  msnagcmcnt.  by  the  donations  of 
lho5c  who  realize  ihe  powt-r  of  Christian  literature,  they 
have  done,  ^nd  are  doin);,  a  great  work.  Dut  here  also 
one  of  the  crying  needs  of  the  day  is  for  competent, 
wcll-cquippcd  native  Christians  who  shall  substitute  for 
the  translated  or  tninsvcrtxitcd  publications  of  the  present. 
Christian  lr;icts  and  bool<s  written  by  Chinese  for  the 
Chinese,  in  th<^  form  that  will  most  powerfully  appeal 
to  their  type  of  mind  and  training  and  social  culture. 

The  rapid  movement  which  China  is  making  along  the 
path  of  change,  and,  it  ix  to  be  prayerfully  hoped,  alor^  the 
path  of  true  progrt-ss,  renders  every  question  which  bears 
upon  the  better  cqiiipiiient  of  the  Chinese  Church  for  its 
weighty  rcitponsi  bill  ties  aiMi  for  its  glorious  opportunities 
a  matter  of  the  highest  moment.  How  far  China  has 
moved  since  Morrison's  day,  how  near  she  is  to  the  sub- 
stitution for  her  Confucianifim  and  Taouism  and  Buddhism 
(if  the  life-giving  Go.spcl  of  Jesus  Christ,  there  is  no 
standard  by  which  to  measure.  The  certainty'  is  that 
she  is  moving  with  accelerating  velocity  along  a  path  which 
she  can  safely  and  happily  traverse  only  in  so  far  as  the 
Gospel  gainn  power  over  licr  best  lifi;  aivd  tliought.  'Hie 
nced^  of  China,  and  the  immeasurable  opportunities  of 
China,  have  seized  U]>oi)  the  imagination  and  heart  of 
the  Chri.'^tan  churdi  in  Great  Britain  and  America  in 
a  manner  which  is  quite  phenomenal.  To  the  London 
Missionary  Society  fell  the  honour  of  being  the  pioneer 
in  this  great  movement.  Inseparably  associated  with  the 
religious  history  of  China  will  abide  the  names  of  Robert 
Morrison,  William  Milne,  W.  H.  Mcdhurst,  Dr.  Lockbart, 
Dr.  I-cgge.  James  Gilmour,  and  their  colleagues,  who  have 
with  them  passed  on  into  the  life  beyond.  The  burden 
which  fell  from  them  has  been  worthily  carried  by  William 
Muirhcad.John  Chalmers,  Griffith  John.  Jonathan  Lees,  and 
their  devoted  fellow  workers  in  the  va»>t  China  field.  The 
last  ten  years  has  seen  a  great  accession  of  strength  to 
all    centres   occupied   by  the   Society.     A   large   band  of 
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devoted  younj:  men  and  women  bavc  been  drawn  to  tliiit 
great  enterprise,  and  in  ibcir  lives  lies  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  missionary  hfstory  of  the  coming  century. 
But  if  for  every  worker  to-day  in  the  field  the  Christian 
church  were  to  send  out  ten  filled  with  enthusiasm  for 
men,  with  love  to  ChtiKt,  and  with  willin|^ncss  to  spend 
and  to  be  spent  for  the  perishing  millio's  of  China,  these 
twelve  or  fifteen  thounind  workers  would  st  II  be  able 
lo  touch  only  the  fringe  of  this  great  work.  The  Church 
needs  more  and  more  to  fix  its  gaze  upon  China  until 
some  true  conception  of  its  magnitude  ^ind  iniporlaoce 
adequately  impresses  upon  the  imagination  the  utter 
in-suflidency  of  the  means  yet  put  forth  for  its  Christian 
conquest.  '  Had  I  trn  days,'  said  Dr.  Williamson  of 
Chefoo,  on  one  occasion,  *  and  strength  to  speak  day  and 
night.  I  might  ho|>e  to  convey  to  your  minds  some  idea 
of  the  field  of  missionary  labour  in  China  in  all  its 
magnitude.'  Considered  in  it«  physical  area  it  is  equal  to 
eighteen  Great  Britains.  In  population  it  contains  a  third 
of  the  whole  human  race.  The  natural  qualities  and 
characteristics  of  the  Chinaman  arc  of  such  a  kind  that,  if 
Christianity  seizes  bold  upon  him.  he  must  become  one  of 
the  dominant  forces  in  the  future  life  of  our  globe. 

■  Here  then  we  arc  face  to  face  with  a  country  whose 
resources  are  of  infinite  promise;  a  race  possessing  the 
most  vigorous  physical  powers,  unwearying  pfltience,  the 
most  dogged  perseverance,  destined  to  domination  over 
the  East,  and  over  the  islands  of  the  sea.  A  people  whose 
intellect  i^  in  all  important  aspects,  quite  equal  to  our  own, 
and  who  arc  just  awakening  to  life — like  some  mighty 
Ijiaat  from  a  long  sleep,  arousing  himself,  shaking  his 
ho^r\'  locks,  rubbing  his  dim  eyes,  feeling  be  must  act, 
hut  not  knowing  how.  Not  a  giant  I  but  three  hundred 
millions  of  immorul  spirits,  made  in  the  image  of  God. 
aroused  from  the  dead  past,  and  looking  around  for 
guidance.  The  Church  of  God  all  the  wuild  over  has 
long  prayed  for  the  opening  of  China.  God  ha-«  more  than 
answered  these  prayers-     The  cv.ingelixation  of  the  empire 
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is  thrown  upon  this  generation.  Gideon  and  his  lamp- 
bcarcrs:  the  pri«stsmarchinground  about  Jericho;  Jonathan 
and  his  armoiir-be-iicr  before  the  Philistines — these  rcprc- 
Kcnl  the  jxuition  of  our  missionary  representatives.  Yet 
we  know  that  "  He  who  is  for  us  is  more  than  all  they  who 
arc  against  us." ' 

Such  is  the  problem  which  China  presents  to  the  church 
of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  Rrcatcst 
opportunity  which  has  occurred  in  the  Christian  centuries. 
If  the  church  of  to-day  could  devote  to  this  inspiring  task 
the  2eal,  the  faith,  the  self-denial,  the  consecration  of  her 
best  life  and  thought,  she  might  change  the  face  of  the 
Eastern  world.  But  the  tendency  is  to  pay  a  subscription, 
to  send  a  missionary,  to  attend  an  occasional  meeting,  once 
now  and  again  to  fix  the  thoughts  for  a  few  minutes  upon 
the  overwhelming  needs  of  China,  and  then  allow  the 
current  of  life  to  flow  on  again  in  its  normal  course.  It  is 
not  so  that  China  can  be  won  for  Christ. 

Wlien  James  Gilmour,  lonely  and  dcprc8«d.  was  unable 
to  sec  any  of  those  signs  of  progress  for  which  he  longed 
with  a  passionate  intensity,  and  for  which  he  toiled  with 
an  energy  that  wasted  his  vital  force,  this  was  how  he 
dealt  with  himself.  'One  thing  I  am  sure  of.  The 
thousitnds  here  need  salvation ;  God  is  most  anxious  to 
give  it  to  them  ;  where,  then,  is  the  hindrance?  In  them? 
I  hardly  think  so.  In  God?  No.  In  me,  then!  The 
thing  1  am  praying  away  at  now  is  that  He  would  remove 
that  hindr.incc  by  whatever  process  is  necessary.  I  shall 
not  be  astonished  if  He  puts  me  through  some  fires,  or 
some  severe  operations,  nor  shall  [  be  sorry,  if  they  only 
end  by  leaving  me  a  channel  through  which  His  saving 
grace  can  flow  unhindered  to  these  needy  people.' 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  these  words  and  of  this  experience 
that  the  Christian  people  of  this  generation  must  devote 
themselves  to  the  lofty  enterprise,  if  in  God's  providence, 
they  are  to  become  the  channel  through  which  His  saving' 
grace  can  flow  unhindered   to  the  heathen  millions  of 
China. 
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'  Bleaed  ok  yc  llul  *««  bcwle  all  B-aicn.' — lu.  xxxii.  io. 

•  Tlir  jittfiitloH  of  Ihe  mrrtlfiB  betnj;  lUiecied  to  Iht  contidcration  of  Ibe 
pUca  of  ihe  eanh,  u  liich  ■linuld  engage  (heir  IJrel  cicrtloni :  II  wad  iinani' 
moiulr  TCKilvcd,  thai  the  tint  alltmpt  of  thii  Sociely.  ihall  be  to  mthI 
miuionuic^  ro  Otihcilc,  nr  rame  ottirt  of  the  idand*  of  the  Soath  Sea ;  and 
rIhii,  tliMt  inUiiiin*  itiny  be,  «t  cttly  ha  {lOitBltilr,  iltcmiMtd  to  the  Coa.it  of 
Africa,  or  to  Tarlary.  by  AtCmcan.  ot  lo  SutM.  on  ihc  Malibw  CouL,  or  to 
Beng.ll,  oi  the  Coromanilel  Cout,  or  la  the  Island  of  ^umalia.  or  to  thr 
I'clcv  Iilnuils.  Au<t  It  wan  mnlvrd.  thtl  if  the  Pincton  can  prepatt  ■ 
iiiiKtioii  hcUiir  tlie  llrnc  of  llir  next  £i-iici»l  tiici'tin)*,  in  May,  l't6,  Ihey  bi* 
empowcicd  lo  expend  on  it  surh  a  mm  at  may  be  iincuicj.' — Knolutlon 
paudl  at  ihc  Fint  General  Meeting  of  ibc  Sociely. 

'  The  aetnnl  ilate  of  the  heathen  world  inrilet  Ihc  cBort*  of  ChtiitianK  ^a 
alleinpl  the  inir>Klucli'>u  of  thr  li^ht  of  [he  Go9|icI.  The  mute  we  etamiuej 
IhU  lubjeci.  the  more  the  conviction  Imprcuci  Itielf  upon  dx,  Ihar  It  appron  In  1 
a  itaie  of  preparation  an'J  reailineu  (or  t)ie  admiuian  of  the  religion  of  ChrlM. 
In  Asia  nnd  in  Africa  Ibey  yicW  a  palieni  and  inquiiilive  attention  l«  the 
inciu)^  of  the  nii^HlDnarlM ;  they  are  n'lt  encumpsteil  iirilh  InacceHible 
prrjudicet.  noi  thielded  by  Impenetiablc  iffnorancc  i  Ihcy  Invite  Intlrucl^oa, 
and  in  the  latter  continent  eipcciilly.  the  irmmphi  of  tbe  cro»  bave  within 
a  ihort  period  iK-rn  coniiderablc.  In  the  weileri)  cuail  altu  thereof  ihii 
b1ev>ed  croM  is  about  lo  1>e  bitrd  up  :u  ah  riini^n  ii]ioii  Ibe  billh,  [o  which 
we  iruti  Ihe  nationi  will  (low.  The  Mahometans,  who  aie  lenioie  from  the 
centre  of  ilidt  impoilurt.  hold  their  etroti  viih  a  loose  and  indifferent  hand: 
and,  at  lliii  moment,  evcu  Ihe  throne  of  Ibe  falic  ptu|'het  aetint  to  ft«l  the 
nppivach  of  it^  inevitable  de«llny,  and  trcmbtei  iniiler  ihe  prcu^ci  o(  diwolu- 
■Ion ;  the  dlMieat  and  perplexity  of  iiaCioni  ii  a  ti^nal  for  Cbiitliant  lo  arouM 
ihcmiclvet:  the  llcMt  appear  while  fur  haive«,  and  ont  ptayen  tihould  be 
without  ceasing,  thai  an  abundance  of  !.-ib<iiiic't  may  be  *]>cr<lily  thiuit 
forth.' — Joteph  II:iidi:iiitIc*t  I'lpci  (cail  to  llie  Directors  in  May,  1797. 
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CENTURV 

During  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  its  corporate  life 
the  Society  began  a  numbcf  of  mi-vtionary  entcrprues  which 
never  took  vi};orous  root,  and  ^tonie  of  which  were  barely 
niore  than  experiments.  'I'he  mission  carried  on  for  years 
in  Ceylon  is  described  under  India  on  page  so ;  the  work 
in  Java,  Ainboyna.  Malacca,  Singapore,  and  Penaog — the 
Uitra^Ganges  Mission — is  the  subject  of  Chapter  XX ;  and 
tin:  deeply  inlcresting  account  of  the  Siberian  Mission  is 
contained  in  Chapter  XXIV. 

I.  North  American  Missions.  Attempts  were  made 
very  early  in  the  Society's  history  to  carry  on  missions. 
first  in  Newfoundland,  and  then  on  the  mainland  of  British 
North  America. 

1.  Neti'fouHdland.  The  Report  for  1799  states:  'We 
have  lately  complied  with  a  request  from  TwJIlingate, 
a  small  island  opposite  Newfoundland,  and  Mr.  Htllyard, 
son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hillyard  of  Olncy,  is  now  cm  his  pass- 
age there.  Inquiries  also  arc  making  by  us  respecting  a 
particular  part  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America  and  the 
Bennudas  To  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  to 
Canada,  we  arc  looking,  ready  to  embrace  the  fiwt  openings.' 
The  Directors  assign  as  their  reason  for  undertaking  this 
work,  the  fact  that  'the  religious  .ttate  of  many  of  our 
countrymen  in  distant  colonies  is  known  to  be  nearly  as 
deplorable  as  that  of  the  heathen.  Kqually  destitute  of 
the  form  as  of  the  power  of  godliness,  they  are  liable  to  loss 
all  remembrance  of  its  principles.     This  is  especially  the 
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c&se  of  many  British  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland.*  The 
account  they  give  of  ibc  origin  of  this  mission  U  in- 
structive :  — 

'  At  the  town  of  St.  John's,  in  Newfoundland,  the  Gospel 
had  been  faithfully  preached  for  thirty  years  by  the  late 
Rev.  John  Jones,  through  whose  hands  the  application 
from  the  people  at  Twillingatc  was  communicated  to  the 
Directors.  That  vcnctablc  and  useful  serv-ant  of  Christ 
died  a  few  months  after  Mr.  Hillyard's  arrival-' 

'The  Rev.  John  llillyard,  then  a  student  at  the  scadroiy 
at  Newport  Papnell,  being  informed  of  the  urgent  necessity 
and  wishes  of  the  people  at  Twillingate.  offered  his  services 
to  the  Society  for  this  mission,  and  they  were  gladly  accepted 
for  the  term  of  three  years.  He  arrived  at  Carbonear  in 
Newfoundhind,  June  12. 1799,  and  repaired  soon  afterwards 
to  his  proposed  station,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  that 
i.sland.  'Ilic  Gospel  had  never  been  preached  at  Twillingate, 
but  an  elderly  pious  man  who  had  been  employed  there  in 
the  cod-fishery,  h:iving  practised  family  worship,  some  of  his 
family  .ind  neighbours,  having  been  impressed  by  his  ex- 
ample, with  a  desire  that  the  religious  advantages  they  lost 
at  hi.*  death  might  he  replaced  by  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel, 
they  joyfully  received  Mr,  Hillyard.and  built  a  small  place 
for  public  worship.which  became  fully  and  seriously  attended. 
The  severity  of  the  climate,  the  want  pf  many  accommo- 
diitioiis  commnn  in  our  own  country,  and  the  tiucivtiized 
manners  of  the  people  were  cheerfully  endured  by  Mr.  Hill- 
yard,  a.*  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  he  Itboured 
indefatigably,  during  the  proposed  period,  for  their  spiritual 
welfare:  his  whole  time  being  divided  between  his  public 
ministry  ,ind  the  private  instruction  of  children  and  groivn 
persons  in  the  kmiwledge  of  the  Scriptures.  It  pleased 
God  to  maWe  his  strength  a<i  hi«  day,  and  to  crown  his 
exertions  with  considerable  spiritual  success.  About  thirty 
per.*<tns  afTonlcd  evidence  of  conversion,  and  were  united 
together  in  religious  communion  :  and  about  twenty  others 
appeared  to  be  earnestly  concerned  for  salvation.  Mr.  Hill- 
yard  occasionally  preached  at  a  larger  island  in  the  vicinity 
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called  New  World,  and  at  some  settlement))  on  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  where  the  Gospel  had  formerly  been 
introduced.  He  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  knowledge  oi  the 
savages  who  dwell  in  the  interior  parts  of  that  extensive 
country,  but  their  extremely  barbarous  and  hostile  slate 
has  hitherto  precluded  the  possibility  of  communication 
with  them '.' 

At  the  close  of  his  three  years'  term,  Mr.  Hillyard 
returned  to  England  owing  to  the  ill  health  of  his  wife. 
The  church  at  Twillingate  petitioned  the  Directors  to  send 
*a  serious,  plain  Christian,  wclI-instructcd  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, who  has  the  good  of  souls  at  heart,  althouRh  he 
docs  not  possess  the  advantages  of  learning,  or  very  shining 
talents.'  For  such  an  one  ihey  offer  to  raise  yTSo  per 
annum.  In  1K03  Mr.  Hillyaid  returned  for  another  term 
of  service,  intending  to  visit,  as  far  as  possible,  'many 
settlements  where  multitudes  of  souls,  no  less  tgnorant  than 
the  heathen,  are  totally  destitute  of  religious  instruction  ".' 
Twilliogate  continued  to  be  his  centre  of  work  until  i^^o,;, 
when  he  was  invited  to  the  ]>astorate  of  the  church  at 
St.  John's.  His  labours  were  beneficial  mainly  to  the 
colonists,  the  Report  for  1807  stating  that  'although  he 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  e5>tablish  a  mission  among 
the  heathen,  he  has  contributed  to  the  dissemination  of 
the  Gospel  in  several  dark  and  destitute  places  of  New- 
foundland.' His  second  term  was  extended  to  four  years, 
and  in  the  course  of  1807  Mr.  Hillyard  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  become  pastor  of  a  church  at  Yarmouth,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  his  connection  with  the  Society  ceased.  In 
iKij  the  Society  sent  out.  as  minister  of  St.  John's,  llic 
Rev.  W.  J.  Hyde,  who  laboured  there  until  1816,  when  he 
returned  to  Hngland.  and  the  Society's  connection  with 
Christian  work  in  Newfoundland  ceased. 

1,   MisiioMs    en    the    tttainlanii   of  North    America  at 
Quebec  and   Montreal.      To  readers   of   this  history   the 
plan    of  seoding   missionaries   to   Quebec   and    Montreal 
■   TrmKMJtiem  »/ilu  Stiirt^,  iL  pp.  icS,  toj. 
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singular.   But  the  Society's  Report  for  tSoo  stat< 


of 
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appears 

'The  Directors  have  received  letters  from  Quebec  which 
contain   very  afTccling   reprcHcnutiona  of  the   deplorable 
state  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  as  to  their  ignorance 
and    profligacy,   arising    from   the   almost   total    vi-ant   of 
religious  instniction.'    To  do  what  lay  in  their  power 
remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  and    also   in   the   hope  an 
cxpectatioi)  that  religious  work  undertaken  for  the  settle 
would  in  time  develop  a  mission  .-imong  the  Indians,  the 
!>ireelors  sent  nut  in  1 800  two  missionaries,  the  Rev,  Clark 
Hcnlom  and   the   Kcv.  John    Mitchell,      Both   had    been 
members  of  the  party  captured  in  the  DuflT.     They  reached 
Quebec   on  June  1,    iBoo.      Shortly  after  their  arrival  it 
was  dci:idod  that  llcntom  was  to  labour  at  Quebec,  whijj 
Mitchell   was  to    go    to  Montreal.     A   subscription 
Hentom's   support    was   raised,  and  the  Report    for    iKd 
presumes  '  his  residence  at  Quebec  will  occasion  little 
no  expense  to  the  Society,"    In  the  Report  for  i8oa 
read. '  His  church  and  congregation  increase,'  and  his  posi- 
tion 'affords  hiin  opportunity  of  inquiry  into  the  drcuc 
stances  of  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  with  a  view  to  th< 
instruction  and  conversion."     He  has  also  been  '  solemnly 
charged   to   act  with  diligence   and    steadfastness   in   the 
performance  of  every  duty  connected  with  his  sution,  and  1 
with   his    relation  to  this  Society.'     In    1803  we    rc^^| 
'Mr.  IJeotom  appears  to  maint-iin  and  defend  boldly  thff 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  surrounded  by  those  who  reject 
and  contemn  them';    in  1H04,  *  Mr.  Benlom  has  sustained 
uonsidcrablc  opposition  from  persons  who  bear  the  Chris- 
tian name,  and  who  have  prevailed  on  some  to  withdraw 
from  his  ministry.     He  has  not  been  able  to  extend  his 
labours  to  the   Indians,  few  of  them  residing  within   his 
reacli.      The  obloquy  of  his  enemies   appears  to   ha.\ 
brought  his  usefulness  to  a  stand.' 

What  happened  was  this ;  the  faithful  preaching 
Mr.  Bcntom  and  llic  organization  of  an  evangelical  (Pr 
byterian)  cluirch  under  his   care  vexed  the  ecclesiastic 

thoritics  of  the  colony.     These  first  spread  reports 
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his  actions  at  inarriagcs  and  burials,  and  his  registry  of 
births  and  baptisms  were  all  illegal ;  then  he  was  pro- 
secuted as  a  criminal  by  the  Attorney-General  with  the 
s;inction  of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  not  '  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  nor  of  the  Church  of 
England,  nor  oC  the  Church  of  Scotland.'  la  1805 
Mr.  Bentom  returned  to  England,  and  the  Society's  con- 
nection with  Quebec  ceased.  He  petitioned  the  House  of 
Commons  against  the  high-handed  action  of  the  colonial 
authorities,  but  with  what  result  is  not  recorded  '.  Mr. 
Bentom  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr.  Dick,  sent  out  at  the  request 
of  the  Directors  '  by  some  religious  societies  in  Scotland.' 
In  tJiii  the  Rev.  George  Spratt,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
India,  fell  so  ill  at  Philadelphia  that  he  was  declared  unfit 
for  a  warm  climate.  In  these  circumstances  the  Directors 
transferred  him  to  Quebec  in  tXia.  With  Mr.  Dick's 
co-operation  he  formed  a  church  there,  and,  except  for  an 
occa»onal  donation  from  the  Board,  was  self-supporting. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  on  reaching  Montreal,  received  such  scanty 
encouragement,  and  also  found  the  prospect  of  being  able 
to  aid  the  Indians  so  remote,  that  he  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  New  Carlisle,  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  New 
Brunswick,  and  settled  there  in  1803.  His  reports  led  the 
Directors  to  resolve  on  the  appointment  of  two  of  the 
missionary  students  to  labour  among  the  settlers  and 
the  Indians  at  Rcstigouche  and  Meremichi.  In  1804 
Mr.  Mitchell  removed  to  a  stronger  church  at  Amherst, 
New  BrunsH-ick,  and  thus  became  self-supporting. 

3.  Missionary  Work  in  JVexv  BrHnsvfiet.  The  Directors 
were  not  able  to  cirr^-  out  their  plan  of  sending  two 
students,  but  in  i!jo4  Mr.  Edward  Pidgcon  was  ap|X)inted 
to  New  Carlisle  and  Restigouchc.  The  Report  for  that 
year  thus  defines  his  duties:  'As  the  ministration  of 
the  Gospel  among  persons  already  profcssii^;  the  Christian 

■  A  («ll  Tfoord  of  thit  piccr  of  bifoirjr  ami  intolnncicr  it  contaiiwil  in  a 
pamphlet  ia  the  M«morial  llati  Libnij,  (Milled  A  Slalimmt  ^  faiti  and 
ijta  rtlalioi  l»  t\t  fictatititm  ^  Ikt  KtV.  Clark  HmUm,  ftr  tin  iiumftitn 
af  tkt  igitt  tf  «  Ditttnliiig  Miniil4r  in  Qiuiet,  tj  tl4  Jditg't  AtlanHy- 
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religion  U  nr>t  the  direct  or  most  prominent  object  of  the 
Mission3r>'  Society,  the  Directors  have  recommended  to 
Mr.  Pidgcon  nol  to  devote  more  than  half  his  time 
to  the  instruction  of  the  Protestants  at  New  Carlisle, 
but  to  extend  his  labours  among  the  Catholics,  who 
abound  in  that  country ;  and  among  other  persons  not 
instructed  in  the  true  faith  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  if  possible, 
among  the  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  have 
been  induced  to  give  the^c  directions  to  Mr.  Pidgcon  in 
consequence  of  letters  received  from  Mr.  Mitchell,  from 
which  it  appears  that  in  a  journey  of  considenible  extent 
which  he  took  last  Kummer,  he  visited  a  great  number 
of  -wtllements  inhabited  by  highlandent,  many  of  whom 
were  Catholics,  and  by  a  variety  of  other  people,  most 
of  whom  gladly  received  the  word  from  his  lips.  Whole 
towns  and  districts  were  totally  destitute  of  all  religious 
ordinances,  and  seemed  in  danger  to  lose  the  very  forms 
of  Christianity ;  many  of  them  expressed  strong  desires 
for  the  means  of  religious  instruction,  and  would  rejoice 
even  in  the  occasional  visits  of  an  itinerant  minister. 
Among  persons  of  this  description  Mr.  Pidgeon  is  to 
labour  as  much  as  possible ;  and  to  collect  as  par- 
ticular an  account  as  he  is  able  of  the  state  of  religion 
throughout  the  province  of  New  Brunswick.  Information 
of  this  kind  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  interesting 
to  Christians  in  this  country,  and  may  ultimately  lead 
to  some  active  measures  for  the  more  general  diffusion 
of  evangelical  light  in  tJiat  dark  pan  of  the  earth.  As 
a  jmrtion  of  the  British  Empire,  inhabited  by  persons 
who  have  emigrated  from  hence,  or  are  descendants  of 
Britons,  they  have  a  strong  claim  on  our  compassion; 
and  it  maj'  be  hoped  that  a  just  and  accurate  rcpre- 
.•*cntation  of  their  pitiablt;  .state  may  induce  our  wealthy 
mercliants  and  others  to  exert  their  benevolent  and 
Christian  endeavours  in  that  quarter,  upon  a  larger  scale 
than  ra.iy  strictly  comport  with  the  precise  object  of  the 
Missionary  Society'.' 

■  Kqtoiu,  ■r9S-lSt4,  p.  I^i. 
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Two  years  later  vk  read :  '  As  Mr.  Pidgcon's  exertions 
are  necessarily  dn:umscril>cd  in  the  winter,  he  cmployit 
his  leisure  in  the  acquisition  of  the  French  and  Indian 
languages,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  preach  to 
the  French  Catholics  and  Indians,  the  former  being  very 
numerous,  and  many  of  the  latter  also  residing  in  the 
vicinity  of  those  stations.  The  Directors  are  happy  to 
receive  this  intelligence,  as  it  tends  to  assimilate  his  views, 
and  to  direct  his  future  exertions  to  objects  which  are 
directly  suited  to  the  patronaj;c  of  this  Society.  And 
as  Mr.  Pidgeon  has  requested,  and  will  certainly  need, 
an  assistant  when  he  shall  have  entered  on  his  labours 
among  the  French  Catholics  and  the  Indians,  the  Directors 
think  it  will  be  expedient  to  look  out  for  a  suitable  person 
to  take  a  part  of  the  ministerial  duties  at  Carlisle  and  at 
Restigouche ".' 

For  some  ycare  New  Carlisle  contincd  to  be  Mr.  Pidgcon's 
residence,  but  he  itinerated  over  a  large  expanse  of  country. 
He  visited  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward's  Island.  He 
also  travelled  largely  both  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. He  spent  the  winter  of  i)<09  in  Prince  Edward's 
Island.andin  1814  settled  there.  In  iHi8he  took  charge  of 
St.  Peter's  parish,  and  ceased  to  be  upon  the  Society's  staff. 

Up  to  this  point  the  history  of  the  North  American 
Missioa  in  the  case  of  each  missionary  has  been  identical. 
Without  fuller  knowledge  and  without  entire  concentration 
upon  the  work  it  was  impossible  to  do  anything  for  the 
Indians.  Even  with  these  their  scattered  state  and  the 
conditions  of  their  life  would  have  rendered  mission-work 
among  them  exceedingly  difficult.  But  the  Society  did 
a  good  work  in  supplying,  so  far  as  they  could,  the  religious 
needs  of  some  of  the  colonial  settlements,  and  <>tin  more 
good  by  calling  attention  to  the  spirittial  destitution  of 
settlers  in  our  colonies  through  the  annual  meetings  and 
reports.  But  while  the  Society  has  done  much  splendid 
service  on  behalf  of  our  colonics,  service  for  which  in  South 
Africa  and  other  parts  it  has  sometimes  received  more 
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obloquy  than  gratitude,  the  Directors  have  never  felt  this 
to  be  the  tnie  licld  of  labour.  Aiid  so  it  was  in  British 
North  America  ;  one  by  one  her  agents  found  it  impossible 
to  get  at  the  Indians ;  one  by  one  they  became  ministers 
of  colonial  churches.  This  had  been  anticipated  by  the 
Dircctor.-i,  since  the  conviction  thst  the  Society  would  be 
required  permanently  to  support  its  agents  was  not  generally 
admitted  until  after  i8io. 

The  story  of  what  else  was  attempted  >n  Canada  further 
confirms  this  view.  The  Report  for  lilit  contains  this 
paragraph:  'An  appiicatioa  has  been  made  to  the  Direc- 
tors by  a  number  of  persons,  chiefly  Hritish,  who  settled 
about  the  year  17K4  in  the  district  of  Johnstown,  in  Upper 
Canada,  near  Lake  Ontario,  and  whose  principal  residence 
bears  the  name  of  Klizabethtown  ;  they  have  been  enabled 
to  surmount  the  difHcultics  which  settlers  in  a  wilderness 
generally  encounter,  but  continue  destitute  of  any  stated 
Gospel  ordinances.  After  applications  for  assistance  to 
other  bodies  of  Christians,  in  which,  for  many  years,  they 
have  been  painfully  disappointed,  tlicy  determined  to  apply 
to  this  Society.  Their  petition  expresses  a  very  earnest 
desire  to  enjoy  the  means  of  grace,  and  a  dread  of  wholly 
losing  that  seasc  of  religion  which  they  took  with  them 
from  this  country.  Their  application  was  truly  affecting, 
and  was  signed  by  more  than  a  liundrcd  names.  The 
Directors  could  not  hesitate  a  moment;  and  although  the 
applicants  were  not  heathen,  they  hoped  they  might  claim 
regard  as  being  part  of  "  an  unenlightened  nation '." ' 

The  Rev.  William  Smart  sailed  to  fulfil  this  mission  in 
June,  1811.  He  settled  in  due  course  at  Klirabcthtown, 
formed  a  church  there,  and  about  1S17  ceased  to  receive 
any  support  from  the  Director,*. 

In  the  same  year,  181 1,  the  Directors  responded  to  an 
appeal  from  St.  Mary's  Fall,  'far  in  the  interior  of  Canada, 
near  Lake  Superior."  and  appointed  to  that  station  Mr.  John 
Cox.  Probably  neither  Director.t  nor  missionary  had  any 
clear  conception  of  what  such  a  journey  then  involved.  At 
■  ItrpoiU,  l79S-i8r4.  i>.3gi. 
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any  rate  Mr.  Cox  never  reached  St.  Mary's  Fall.  He 
reached  Elizabcthtonii  in  October,  wintered  at  Matilda 
Town  in  that  district,  and  finally  settled  at  August-i  Town, 
joo  miles  from  Quebec.  He  also  there  became  pastor  of 
a  colonial  church.  He  received  no  stipend,  hut  only  occa- 
sional donations  from  the  Society.  All  tlieitc  brethren 
were  sent  out  in  the  full  expectation  that  those  to  uhoni 
they  laboured  would  be  able  and  willing  lo  support  them. 
Aiicr  the  issue  of  the  iwenty-firth  Report  the  name  British 
North  America  drops  out  of  the  .Socicty'.s  annals. 

II.  Sotrril  Amlrica.  In  the  Report  for  1807  the 
causes  which  ted  to  the  attempt  to  found  a  mission  in 
South  America  arc  set  out  at  length :  '  When  the  Directors 
learnt  that  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence  the 
populous  and  important  town  of  Ducnos  Ayrcs  had  become 
a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  they  were  desirous  of  seizing 
the  first  opportunity  of  sending  thither  the  invaluable 
treasure  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  they  saw  with  what 
avidity  the  British  merchants  extended  their  commercial 
concerns  to  that  country,  and  they  felt  anxious  to  com- 
municate, with  at  least  an  equal  zeal,  the  superior  benefits 
of  a  pure  religion.  Mr.  Creighton,  one  of  the  missionary 
students,  was  therefore  dispatched  in  the  ship  Spring 
Grove  to  that  station.  It  was  not  expected  that  he  could 
immediately  discharge  all  the  duties  of  a  missionary,  as 
the  prejudices  and  interests  of  the  Catholic  ecclesiastics 
might  present  a  powerful  obstacle ;  but  it  was  hoped  that 
while  employed  in  learning  the  language  of  the  country, 
he  would  be  acquiring  the  most  useful  information  of  the 
state  of  religion,  and  of  the  way  in  which  he  might  best 
employ  himself,  and  others  who  might  hereafter  be  sent 
among  the  native  heathen ;  it  was  also  hoped  that  he 
might  be  of  essential  use  to  the  sick  among  our  British 
>oldit:rs,  and  be  serviceable  in  the  religious  instruction  of 
their  children'.' 

Before  Mr.  Creighton  reached  Buenos  Ayres  at  the  end 
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oT  1  So6,  that  town  had  reverted  to  the  Spanish,  and  Tor 
a  time  he  tried  to  establish  himself  at  Monte  Video,  then 
for  a  very  brief  period  under  British  sway.  He  was 
compelled  to  leave  Monte  Video  after  a  stay  of  only  a  few 
momhs,  returned  to  Hngland  in  October,  1X07.  and  in  180B 
took  up  mission  labour  in  Ireland  under  the  Hibernian 
Society.  Thus  ended  the  only  attempt  made  by  the 
Society  to  gain  a  foothold  in  South  America. 


III.  Malta  AND  THE  Greek  Islands.  This  mis 
was  attractive  to  many  supporters  of  the  Society  in  carij 
years,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  others  described  in  this  section, 
time  and  experience  were  to  confine  it  to  the  limits  of  one- 
generation.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  projects  urged  upon^ 
the  Directors,  but  it  was  not  until  1 808  that  any  action  was 
taken.  The  object  aimed  at  was  'the  revival  of  pure 
religion  in  the  Greek  Church,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Asia 
Muior  and  of  the  Greek  Islands-'  In  1 80K  John  Frederick 
Wcisinger  was  sent  to  M<ilta,  as  the  Report  for  1H09  tells 
us,  'to  improve  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  Modern  Gre:k, 
uid  of  Italian,  with  an  ultimate  view  of  proceeding  to  the 
Greek  Islands,  and  also  to  the  Continent,  to  circulate  the 
Modem  Greek  Testament  among  the  inhabitants'  A  fact 
which  had,  doubtless,  considerable  influence  upon  this 
enterprise  is  mentioned  in  the  same  Report — that  the  Bible 
Society  were  at  that  time  printing  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Modern  Greek,  and  this,  especially  through 
Smyrna,  might,  it  wa*  hoped,  be  widdy  circulated.  In 
1809  Mr.  Weisnigcr  returned  to  Erlangcn,  there  pursucdj 
his  studies,  and  in  iSio  accepted  a  church  in  Austria,  ncithe 
Greece  nor  the  Society  receiving  much  benefit  from  his 
labours. 

In  iHii  BeialccI  Blomficid,  who  had  been  trained  at 
Gosport,  sailed  for  Malta,  but  died  there  July  6,  1S13.  la 
1816  a  man  was  sent  out  to  succeed  him  who  was  to  do 
considerable  service,  and  for  many  years — Isaac  Lowndes. 
He  reached  Malta  November  6,  t8j6.  He  remained  at 
Malta   until   1819,  and  was  there  joined  in  January  by 
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Mr.  S.  S.  Wiliion,  who  had  been  »ent  as  hi<;  colleague.  Mr. 
Lowndca  shortly  after  left  for  Zante,  while  Mr.  WiUon 
remained  at  Valctta.  The  question  of  continuance  there 
was  still  in  abeyance,  'the  central  situation  of  Malta,  in 
respect  of  Europe,- Asia  and  Africa,  naturally  pointed  it 
out  ait  a  very  eligible  place  for  a  permanent  station.' 
Mr.  Lownde*  visited  Cephalonia  and  Ithaca,  but  finally 
decided  on  Zante  as  the  station.  He  reports  that  the 
Botop-ippag  and  others  '  consider  it  very  strange  that  a 
Christian  Missionary  should  be  sent  to  Cfirislians\'  and 
lays  down  the  principle  that  be  should  not  attempt  'to 
make  converts  from  the  Greek  Churdi,  but  endeavour 
10  revive  the  dormant  principle*  of  religion  in  it.'  Very 
early  in  his  residence  at  Zante  he  was  offered  by  Sir 
Patrick  Row.  the  governor,  the  post  of  stipcrintendent  of 
a  school.  The  Stnate  <if  Corfu  had  decreed  that  schools 
should  be  established  in  all  the  lo'iian  Islands,  and  that 
Ki^li.<i1i  should  be  taught  in  them.  Mr,  1-owndcs  thought 
a  post  of  thi*  kind  wniiUI  aid  him  in  his  work. 

The  mission  at  Malta  did  not  at  first  seem  very  bopcfuL 
In  iKaa  Mr-  Wilson  was  recalled  to  Ennland.  'the  Direc- 
tors thinking  it  improper  to  incur  the  expense  of  more  than 
one  missionary  in  the  Mediterranean':  but  in  1813. -the 
Directors  having  obtained  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  usefulness  and  importance  of  his  labours  in  Malta,'  he 
returned  again  to  Valetta.  In  1814  he  visited  the  Ioni.in 
Islands,  and  from  t>ii.S  to  iH^o  laboured  at  Malta.  In  1S24 
he  printed  10,000  tracts  at  the  American  Mission  Press ', 
and  translated  into  Modem  Greek  the  Pilgrim'x  Progress 
and  Uurder**  VUltiXf  Sfrmons.  A  Religious  Tract  Society, 
which  for  some  years  had  been  in  connection  with  the 
English  Chapel,  was  much  strengthened  by  Mr,  Wilson's 
cQci^-.  In  this  same  year.  1  Hi^.  a  mission  press  was  sent 
out  for  Mr.  Wilson's  use.  At  this  time  and  subsoqueatly 
perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  mission  was  the 
preparation  and  circulation  of  Christian  literature    In  1815 
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the  Committee  of  the  London  Religious  Tract  Society 
granted  £;^o  Tor  the  printing  of  tracts  in  Albanian  and 
Modem  Greek.  Mr.  Wilson  preached  in  English,  in  Italian, 
and  in  Modern  Grcclc. 

For    the   next    few    years    the    jiress    was    extremely 
active   in   producing   books  and    tracts.     In    1839  nearly 
9,000  publicntions  were  distributed  by  the  two  miuioiiarics. 
So  sanguine  did  the  Directors  feel  .iboul  their  mission  in 
the  I^v.int  at  this  time  ( i  ^1,0)  that  in  their  Report  they  say  : 
'The    Directors   cannot  close   this   pan   of  their    Report 
without  gfatefwliy  recording  the  sense  they  entertain  of 
the  importance  attaching  to  the  labours  of  their  misHiunaries 
in  the  l^vanl,  in  connection  with  the  rapid  developments 
of  the  plan  of  Divine  Providence,  in  reference  to  Greece 
and  the  adjacent   regions   of  the   East.     While   political 
wisdom  is  exercised  in  settling  the  boundaries,  and  adapting 
the  intenial  regulatinns  of  a  regenerated  empire,  and  the 
friends  of  humanity  and  science  arc  lending  their  aid  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  cn>^].ived.  and  the  instruction  of 
the  ignorant,  the  efforts  of  Christian  philanthropy,  collected 
from  different  countries,  ami  put  fortli  by  different  societies 
and  different  outward  communions,  arc  directed,  with  con- 
centrated aim,  to  spread  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  tht-oughoiit  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  tlie  pure 
light  of  that  Gospel  which,  in  the  beginning,  shed  its  rays 
on  iheir  inhabitants,  and  chased  away  the  thick  darkness 
of  idolatry  in  which,  for  ages,  they  had  heen  enveloped. 
Alrcidy  the  torch  is  again  burning  in  various  parts;  and 
it  is  our  privilege  to  hail  the  near  approach  of  the  period 
when  every  valley  and  every  mountain-top  shall  be  illu> 
minated,  the  arm  of  Mohammedan  power  completely  dried 
up.  the  diversified  superstitions  of  corrupted  Christianity 
abolished,  and  the  beatifying  influence  of  true  religion  sub- 
stituted for  the  dreadful  evils  under  which  the  people  of 
those  regions  have  st)  long  groaned '.'   These  glowing  words 
have  an  almost  pathetic  interest  in   the  light  of  later 
history, 

'  Report,  1*30,  p.  ;«. 
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The  work  of  the  press  in  1H31  wast  five  tracls  (9,500 
copies  in  all),  Scott's  Essays,  PilgriMs  Progress,  and  Tutors 
Guide,  in  MoiJern  Gr(N:V.  llie  total  di<ttribiition  amounted 
to  29,8/^9  books  and  tracts.  These  works,  the  Report  tells 
us,  were  primed  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  and 
partly  of  the  Kcligiou^i  Tract  Society. 

But  the  mission  which  had  done  such  good  service  was 
soon  to  experience  hard  times.  The  pressure  of  financial 
trouble  at  home,  combined  with  the  fact  that  man>'  of  the 
Society's  supporters  held  that  all  its  missions  should  be  to 
the  heathen,  led  to  its  abandonment.  In  1854  it  was  decided 
to  close  the  Malta  station.  This  decision  was  based  upon 
the  view  that '  as  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  books 
is  the  chief  labour  performed  at  Malta,  and  this  can  be  done 
as  well  cisewherc,  it  docs  not  appear  to  the  Directors  desir- 
able to  continue  this  as  one  of  the  permanent  stations '.' 
Mr,  Wilson  finished  the  work  of  the  press  in  June,  183,^ 
returned  to  Eagland,  and  ccaacd  to  be  connected  with  the 
Society.  He  was  for  many  years  minister  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Shcpton  Mallet,  and  died  therein  tH66. 

la  1822  Mr.  Lowndes,  with  the  s-inction  of  the  Board, 
removed  from  Zantc  to  Corfu.  Hi.*  plan  of  campaign  was 
to  make  occasional  journeys  to  the  mainland,  thus  (gaining 
opportunities  to  establish  schools,  converse  with  the  people, 
distribute  books  and  tracts,  and  by  publishing  accounts  of 
these  towns  '  excite  in  Great  Britain  a  livelier  interest  in 
the  mission.  This  plan  he  endeavoured  for  many  years  to 
accomplish,  and  in  the  execution  of  it  travelled  far.  In  the 
Report  for  iS;?  we  read, '  The  fall  of  Missolonghi  clo«ed  up 
an  important  channel  for  the  distribution  of  books  in 
Greece,'  and  the  political  events,  of  which  this  event  was 
a  part,  practically  closed  the  mainland  to  the  missionaries. 
Mr.  Lowndes  conducted  English  services  at  Corfu  for  many 
years,  and  also  did  much  for  education.  Kvcn  more  than 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilson,  he  was  engaged  in  important 
literary  tasks.  From  183.5  to  ilixK  he  gave  much  time  to 
seeing  the  Albanian  New  Testament  through  the  press. 
'  Report.  \%%\.  ^  So. 
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He  had  complclcd  the  Albanian  alphabet.  The  book  m-as 
printed  at  the  tjovcrnment  Pross.  He  prepared  ,an<I  printed 
a  Lexicon  of  Modern  Greek,  and.  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Lcevcs  and  two  Greek  professors,  he  translated  the 
Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew  into  Modern  Greek,  which 
was  published  in  18^^.  He  also  translated  Gescnius' 
Hebrew  Lexicon  into  Modern  Greek,  which  was  printed  in 
1S43. 

In  18^5  he  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  schools 
for  the  Ionian  Lslands,  a  poitt  which  he  held  until  it  was 
abolished  in  1840,  when  he  became  a  mcmtwr  of  the  Com- 
misRion  for  Public  Instruction.  Difficulties  in  the  execution 
of  distinctively  missionary  work  increased  rather  than 
diminished.  Dinicultic^  at  home,  of  a  kind  which  ended 
the  Malta  Mission. wcrcalHo  atwork.  IniJl44Mr  Lowndesj 
visited  Lngland,  and  the  Directors  then  dccidcfl  to  close  the 
mission. 

'  Among  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Directors  to  reduce 
the  expenses  of  the  Society,  without  diminishing  its  l.il>our9 
for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen,  has 
been  the  relinquishment  of  its  mission  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 
The  field  Ls  important  and  extensive,  and  the  resource*  of] 
tlic  Society  have  been  usefully  employed  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  in  various  operations  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  [Mpulntion  :  but.  as  the  ground,  .strictly 
speaking,  is  not  missionary,  and  as  the  claims  of  our  exist- 
inK  stations  in  the  heathen  world  have  lonjj  exceeded  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  the  Society,  the  Directors  felt  it  was 
their  duty  to  adopt  the  measure  now  stated. 

'Ourestecmed  friend  and  brother,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Lowndes, 
has  entered  the  service  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  will  be  usefully  employed  as  the  agent  of  that 
noble  institution  in  the  Mediterranean.  Mr.  Lowndes  has 
changed  his  residence  from  Corfu  to  Malta.  The  Directors! 
gladly  take  this  op}iortunity  to  bear  honourable  testimonjr 
to  the  integrity  of  his  character,  the  fidelity  of  his 
conduct,  and  the  utility  of  his  labours,  especially  in  con- 
nection with   education  and   the  press,  during  the  bng 
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period  of  twenty-seven  years,  the  term  of  his  connection 
with  the  Society '.' 

IV.  Mauritius.  This  mission,  as  noted  io  the  Mada* 
gascar  section,  was  begun  in  i^\^  by  the  Kcv.  John 
Le  Brun,  who  settled  at  Fort  Louis  in  that  year.  He 
there  laboured  until  1833,  when  Mr.  Lc  Brun  visited 
London,  and  the  Directors  gave  up  the  niiiuion  for  the 
following  reasons: — '  Mr.  Le  Drun's  health  had  sutTered  much 
from  the  climate  ;  and  the  state  of  the  island  was  unfavour- 
able to  the  successful  prosecution  of  missionary  labours  *.* 
Mr.  Lc  Brun  ultimately  returned  to  Mauritiu.s  on  his  own 
account,  and  resumed  the  pastoral  oversight  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  had  lived.  In  1841  Mr.  Lc  Brun  was 
reappointed  as  agent  of  the  Society,  and  he  died  at  Port 
Louis  in  18^5.  In  1H44  his  son,  J.  J.  Lc  Brun,  began 
mission-work  among  the  Malagasy  refugees  at  Moka  ;  in 
1851  he  removed  to  Port  I.ouis  and  became  assistant  to 
his  father.  It  was  he  who  visited  Antananarivo  with 
David  Johns  in  iKlSi,  In  1X71  his  connection  with  the 
Society  ceased.  His  brother,  Peter  Le  Brun.  was  appointed 
assistant  missionary  in  iSjt,  and  died  in  186^.  In  1871 
Mauritius  disappears  from  the  Society's  records. 

V,  In  addition  to  the  work  described  above,  the  Societ>' 
in  its  early  days  tried  se\'crul  other  experiments.  Louis 
Cadoret,  a  French  prisoner  of  «-ar.  wiis  in  iSoi  accepted 
by  the  Society  to  do  christian  work  among  the  French 
prisoners ;  and  after  his  return  to  Fiance  in  18C3  he  was 
for  some  time  assisted  by  the  Society,  and  ultimately 
became  a  minister.  In  illij  Philip  BcIIot  wax  aj^ointed 
to  work  in  Naples ;  but  not  being  allowed  to  stay  there, 
was  for  a  time  employed  in  Paris,  and  in  I K 19  did  itinerating 
work  in  Guernsey.  In  ittii  he  became  pastor  of  a  church 
at  Anas. 


Rcpon.  1S4J,  p.  98. 
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In  completing  the  story  of  the  home  administration 
of  the  Society  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  passing  over 
muItitudcEi  of  details,  many  of  them  curious,  many 
possessed  of  a  strange  fascination  for  the  observer  who 
looks  beneath  the  surface,  and  all  of  them  instructive. 
Reading  the  old  time-worn  minute-books  is  like  scmtintzing 
while  in  active  operation  the  complicated  poitions  of  a  great 
machine  full  of  force  and  energy.  The  minutes,  alas !  only 
briefly  record  llic  victory  or  defeat.  What  one  would 
most  like  to  possess— the  reasons,  the  motives,  the  conflict 
of  opinion  underlying  the  sententious  minute — have  gone 
for  ever,  and  too  often  wc  can  but  surmise  what  they  were 
like. 

By  the  year  i  Sao  the  Society  had  become  a  permanent 
agency,  possessed  of  ever-growing  resources,  for  preaching 
the  Gospel '  to  every  creature '  yet  uncvangelized  in  heathen 
darkness.  It  had  parsed  through  apprenticeships,  and  tasted 
both  the  bitter  of  adversity  and  the  sweet  of  success. 
From  tentative  and  temporary  sources  of  income  it  had 
developed  nn  organization  destined  to  increase  in  contri- 
buting power  yt-ar  by  year.  By  the  year  1821  many  of 
the  pioneer  workers  had  citlier  passed  away  or  become 
too  old  to  render  further  elTcctive  service.  But  as  the 
veterans  fell,  the  faith  and  consecration  of  younger  workers 
kept  the  flame  of  miuionary  zeal  burning  brightly,  and 
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the  half-centiiry  from  1820  to  1870  was  one  of  steady  and 
almost  continuous  progress. 

On  October  35,  1825,  Dr.  Bogue,  the  father  and 
founder  to  whom,  perhaps,  the  Society  owed  more  than 
to  any  other  single  helper,  died.  The  niiaute  pa-ssed 
by  the  Directors  on  hearing  of  their  loss  rtotes  that 
'he  was  one  of  the  very  first  projectors  of  Uie  Mi.<LSionary 
Society,  towards  the  establishment  of  which  he  materially 
contributed,  and  for  the  extension  and  prosperity  of  which 
he  has  directed  the  best  energies  of  his  powerful  and  well- 
informed  mind  for  the  space  of  tJiirty  years.  By  hia 
prayers,  hia  writings,  his  example,  his  journeys,  and,  above 
all,  by  bis  direction  and  superintendence  of  the  Missionary 
Seminary  at  Gosport,  he  has  been  rendered,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  the  Society's 
prosperity.  The  los§  of  such  an  efficient  and  disinterested 
labourer  cannot  be  calculated ;  yet  whilst  it  is  sincerely 
and  deeply  lamented,  the  Directors  would  return  their 
devout  tbanka  to  God,  who  a-ndcrcd  his  instrumentality 
so  beneficial,  and  who  continued  him  amongst  them,  in  full 
activity,  till  he  had  reached  the  scvcat)'-sixth  year  of 
bis  life.' 

On  May  ;,  1837,  Mr.  Robert  Steven,  one  of  the  many 
energetic  laymen  who  from  the  first  had  gi\-cn  freely  to  the 
Society's  work  their  thought  and  their  time,  died  ;  then  in 
quick  succession.  Dr.  Waugh,  Dtc.  14,  1K27  ;  Mr.  William 
Shrubsole,  one  of  the  first  secretaries,  Aug.  33,  1X39,  his 
colleague  Dr.  John  Love  having  predeceased  him,  Dec  17, 
1825-.  Matthew  Wilks,  Jan.  29.  iS^X,  and  five  years  later 
his  old  friend  and  co-worker  Rowland  Hill.  To  the  great 
abilities  of  Dr.  Waugh  and  the  services  rendered  by  him 
at  the  origination  of  the  Society  reference  has  already  been 
made.  His  biographers  have  left  on  record  a  pleasing 
picture  of  what  he  was  as  a  Director  of  the  Society.  The 
language  is  quaint  and  characteristic  of  the  time,  but  it  is 
worth  quoting  for  the  sidelights  which  it  throws  upon  the 
early  methods  of  the  Board ; — 

-  •  For    twenty-eight    years    Dr.    Waugh    sat,    by    the 
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unanimous  appointment  of  his  brethren,  a«  chairman  of  the 
Examination  Committee  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
during  which  period  he  exhibited  a  rare  combination  of 
prudence,  gentleness,  acute  discrimination,  conscientious 
attention  to  business,  and  devoted  attachment  to  the 
Missionary  cause.  To  the  whole  of  his  clerical  coadjutors, 
hi«  miUl  and  unassuming  but  dignified  deportment  rcn* 
dcrcd  him  an  object  of  equal  esteem  and  veneration.  To 
his  younger  brethren  in  the  direction  he  always  acted  with 
the  condescension  of  a  father;  while  with  those  of  nearly 
the  same  standing  with  himself  he  was  wont  to  indulge  in 
a  freedom  and  facetiou^ncss  of  conversation  to  which  none 
could  listen  without  catching  a  measure  of  his  kind  and 
generous  spirit. 

'When  differences  of  opinion  arose  upon  any  particular 
question,  his  constant  aim  was  to  check  every  symptom  of 
personality  and  of  unholy  aspcritj- :  while  by  the  wisdom 
of  his  counsels  and  the  mildness  of  his  reproofs,  he  often 
succeeded  in  restoring  unanimity  of  opinion  and  harmony  of 
feeling.  Peace,  by  ail  means  save  the  sacrilice  of  tnith 
and  purity,  was  the  maxim  upon  which  he  himself  acted, 
and  which  he  frequently  urged  upon  the  attention  of  others. 
It  would  be  easy  indeed  to  particularize  instances,  in  the 
histor}'  of  the  I-ondon  Missionary  Society,  in  which  both 
in  the  Committee  of  Examination,  and  in  the  Bo-ird  of 
direction,  his  Catholic  spirit  was  the  means  of  preventing 
the  most  sciious  misunderstandings-  So  much  wa.*  he 
the  object  of  general  esteem,  that  parties  the  most  adverse 
listened  to  his  mild  and  persuasive  .idvicc.  By  some 
pertinent  anecdote,  or  by  some  happy  exhibition  of  the 
natur.il  playfulness  of  his  mind,  or  by  some  .solemn  appeal 
to  great  and  acknowledged  principles,  he  would  often 
quencli  the  violence  of  a  most  threatening  debate,  and 
restore  the  Christian  tone  of  a  meeting  after  it  had  been 
considerably  impaired :  and  when  in  these  holy  efforts  he 
failed  in  accomplishing  the  best  wishes  of  his  heart,  he 
in  general  sat  down  in  silence,  evidently  grieved  at  hU 
want  of  success,  but  at  the  same  time  displaying  nothing 
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of  that  ch^rin  which  a  mind  !c9s  digoified  would  not  have 
failed  to  express. 

'  Mc  was  3  warm  friend  to  the  progressive  education 
ia  the  system  of  missionary  education.  He  loathed  the 
idea  of  sending  forth  ignorant  men  and  novices  to  propagate 
the  faith  of  Christ  among  the  heathen.  Highly  did  he 
estimate  the  claims  of  the  missionary  oHice ;  and  he  was 
e\'er  anxious  to  secure  for  it  all  the  honour  to  which  it 
wu  entitled.  He  would  not  endure  to  hear  anything  said 
that  tended  to  detract  from  that  spiritual  dignity  with 
which  ChrLit  has  invested  it '.' 

Year  by  year  gaps  were  made  in  the  number  of  those 
connected  with  the  founding  and  early  work  of  the  Society, 
and  the  opening  paragrapii  of  the  Report  for  1863  com- 
memorates the  death  of  the  last  survivor  :^ 

'The  Directors  and  friends  of  the  Society  are  Assembled 
to  Celebrate  its  sixty-ninth  anniversary ;  and  this  fact  is 
sufficient  to  remind  u.4  that  its  venerable  Founders  have 
passed  away.  The  last  survivor  of  tho-tc  who  actually 
co-opcratcd  in  its  formation — the  Reverend  Ur.  Dennett — 
died  in  December  last,  at  the  advanced  age  of  cighty-five- 
In  1795,  the  year  in  which  the  foundation  of  the  Society 
was  laid,  our  departed  father  commenced  his  ministry 
at  Romsey.  He  entered  on  his  office  largely  imbued  with 
the  Missionary  spirit  and  energy  of  his  venerable  tutor, 
Dr-  Bogue :  with  him  and  other  fathers  of  the  Society 
he  was  present  at  the  sailing  of  the  DuflT  from  Spithcad  in 
lyyfi;  and  at  the  early  age  of  thirty  he  wa-i  selected  to 
preach  the  annual  sermon  of  the  society  at  Surrey  Chapel. 
And  as  the  early  life  of  our  venerable  friend  was  marked 
by  strong  practical  attachment  to  the  Society  in  the  season 
of  its  weakness,  so  to  the  close  of  his  prolonged  ministry 
he  evinced  for  it  a  devotion  equally  ardent  and  enduring, 
and  never  failed  to  render  it  his  active  and  generous  support, 
till  compelled  to  retire  from  public  life  by  advancing  age 
and  growing  infirmities.  In  the  first  years  of  the  Society 
he  shared  its  heavy  trials  and  bitter  disappointments;  but 
*  A  Mtmtir  tf  4lejaiiJ<r  tyaugk.  pj'.  »9*'  'W-  3«<-    l-ooiJon,  1830. 
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throughout  the  night  of  toil,  long  nnd  drc»ry  though  it 
proved,  he  was  found  at  his  post ;  and  he  lived  to  witness, 
beyond  his  brif^htcst  hopes,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arise 
upon  the  dark  lands  of  heathenism  with  healing  beneath 
His  wings.' 

The  changes  in  the  chief  posts  on  the  official  stiff  during 
the  fifty  years  were  a<  follows:— Alcrs  Hankey  was 
succeeded  as  Treasurer  by  Thomas  Wilson,  one  of  ihc 
founders  of  the  Society  and  one  of  the  ablest  men 
ever  connected  with  it.  who  filled  the  office  till  his 
death  on  June  17.  184-^.  He  was  followed  by  Sir  Culling 
Eardley  Smith.  Bart..  1844-11161.  and  he  in  turn  by  Hon. 
Arthur  Kinnaird.  M.P,.  1864-1*171;.  The  Rev.  George 
Burder,  owing  to  failing  health,  resigned  his  office  .as  Foreign 
Secretary  in  1838.  and  on  May  39.  1851  he  died.  He  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  group  of 
altogether  exceptional  men  who  organized  the  Society. 
In  addition  to  his  twenty-four  years  of  incessant  and 
devoted  honorary  service  he  was  pastor  of  the  important 
church  in  Fetter  Lane,  he  was  founder  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  for  many  years  he  was  responsible  editor 
of  the  Evangflkal  Magasine,  he  was  a  capable  and  con- 
siderable writer,  and  it  is  hard  to  find  a  good  work  of  the 
early  part  of  this  century  with  which  he  was  not  connected. 
Part  of  the  mtnule  recorded  after  his  decease  runs:^ 

'The  Directors  would  further  bless  God  for  the  example 
held  out  to  themselves  and  to  others,  by  the  devotedness 
and  manifold  labours  of  his  long  and  eminently  useful 
life,  in  promoting  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  world, 
particularly  in  the  work  of  Missions  to  the  heathen,  .ind 
more  especially  in  his  relation  to  this  Society,  as  one  of  its 
founders,  and  in  the  office  of  gratuitous  Secretary  which 
he  zealously  and  cflTcctively  filled  for  nearly  twenty-four 
years.' 

Dr.  Burder  was  the  last  of  the  permanent  officials  to 
serve  without  salary.  By  1820  the  work  had  become 
so  extensive  and  incessant  as  to  demand  the  undivided 
time  and  attention  of  the  officials  responsible  for  its  dis- 
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chaige.  His  successor,  the  Rev.  William  Orme.  had  died 
before  him,  in  1830.  From  1833  to  1841  William  Ellis 
was  Foreign  Secretary-,  resigning  from  ill  health  in  1841, 
Dr.  Ttdman  had  been  .issociated  with  Mr.  FIlt$  from  1839 
to  1841,  and  filled  the  office  in  conjunction  with  J.  J. 
Freeman  of  Madagascar  until  1846,  and  then  as  sole 
Secretary  till  1865,  when  the  late  Dr.  Mullen*  became  his 
colleague.  The  home  office  work  developed  in  importance 
more  slowly  than  the  foreign.  But  as  the  work  abroad 
deepened  and  widened  it  became  ever  more  and  more 
needful  to  have  a  wise  and  strong  administration  of  home 
aflairs.  The  Rev.  John  Arundel,  who  became  Home 
Secretary  in  1819,  held  office  until  1846.  From  1846  to 
1851  J.J.  Freeman  filled  tlie  jiost,  and  on  his  death,  in 
1852,  the  Rev.  Ebeneier  Prout  8uccee<led.  He  resigned  in 
1865,  ami  then  the  duties  were  dividcil  between  the  Rev. 
Robert  Robinson  and  the  Rev.  WilUani  Fairbrother. 

From  1820  until  1845  ^^^  work  in  the  dtfTercnt  foreign 
fields  grew  steadily  in  efficiency,  extent,  and  cost.  The 
interest  in  the  home  administration  centres  in  the  method 
and  means  by  which  God  enabled  the  Society  to  sustain 
the  burden  which  had  been  placed  upon  it,  and  in  tlic 
policy  by  which  its  manifold  affiiirs  were  directed.  The 
early  views  on  finance,  referred  to  in  Vol.  I,  had  now 
entirely  changed.  It  was  evident  to  every  one  that  the 
steady  maintenance  of  an  adequate  annual  income  was  the 
prime  requisite  on  the  financial  side.  The  chief  methods 
cmplo)'ed  were  a  large  and  rapid  extension  in  the  number 
of  local  auxiliaries,  and  an  increased  circulation  of  facts  and 
appeals  in  public  meetings  .and  through  the  press.  Thus 
in  the  Report  for  1824  the  Directors  note  that  during  the 
year  no  less  than  forty-seven  auxiliaries  have  been  formed, 
and  that  the  income  has  reached  the  large  sum  of  jC34.oo3. 
The  same  Report  contains  two  other  important  items :  one, 
that  the  Directors  have  opened  a  fund  'for  the  establishment 
and  suppoit  of  Native  Schools  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  Society's  missions,  or  under  their  superintendence ' ; 
'  S«e  Vol.  t.  pp.  So-SS. 
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ihc  other,  that  during  the  year  a  separate  fund 
created  to  make  proviKJon  '  for  the  widows  and  familks  of 
deceased  missionaries.'    Tlie  Report  for  1 82.5  states  tbK 
i)cith<:r  fund  had  received  the  liberal  cncourajjcinent  dedrtd. 
For  the  School  Fwnd  only  £100  had  been  received,  the 
whole  Slim  being  given  specifically  for  "the  education  erf 
native  females  in  India.'     In  1S27  the  total   income  of  tbe 
Society  wa8jC33.689,ihe  exjwndilure  £aMS3*  *a  disparity 
between  these  items  of  £9,764.'     This  is  attributed  largely 
to  'the  late  violent  and  unprecedented  shock  in  the  con*' 
mercial  world  in  the  course  of  1825  to  i8a6  *;  but  at  ihc 
same  time  the  Directors  point  out  that  'without  a  very 
considerably  enlarged  future  income,  instead  of  being  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  favourable  openings  for  new  missioDS, 
or  sending  out  reinforcements,  they  will  find  thcmsclvct 
under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  some  of  tlic  station*.' 
This  is  the  first  clear  hint  of  a  kind  not  unfrcqucndv 
repeated,   but   happily   never  acted  upon,  although 
&c\-cnty   years  have    passed    away.      Stations   have 
abandoned,  but  not,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  merely  on 
the  ground  of  inability  to  find  funds  for  their  suppfi^| 
Nor  did  tlic  Directors  of  1827  really  anticipate  any  sued 
disaster,  for  they  not  only  in  this  same  year  sent  out  tktrtj 
new  missionaries,  but  they  also  issued  a  statement  and 
appeal  uhicli  have  been  repeated  many  times  since,  aod 
always  with  success. 

'  Instead,  however,  of  anticipating  having  to  rclinqui^ 
work  already  begun,  the  Directors  therish  a  steady  con- 
fidence in  the  zeal,  energy,  and  liberality  at  all  times 
manifested  by  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  especially 
in  seasons  of  exigency  ;  witli  the  hope  that  they  u-ill  forth* 
with,  in  their  respective  vicinities,  adopt  such  measures  as 
may  appear  to  them  best  adapted  to  increase  its  future 
income ;  such  as  reorganizing  existing  auxiliaries  com- 
paratively inefficient ;  forming  new  Societies  or  Associations 
where  such  measure  can  with  propriety  be  rccommendedj 
or  by  extending  the  circulation  of  the  intcll^ence 
foreign    operations    of   the    Society,    particularly    ; 
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opulent  and  benevolent  individual  resident  in  tlieir  re- 
spective vicinities  who,  it  may  be  presumed,  take  an 
interest  in  the  exertions  now  made  to  extend  the  light  of 
Christianity  and  the  bcnc6ts  of  education  to  the  inhabitants 
of  pagan  nations.  In  reference  to  the  ensuing  year,  it  will 
not  only  be  absolutely  necessary  to  make  provision  for 
meeting  the  enlarged  pennancnt  expenditure  of  the  Society, 
Init  also  highly  desirable  to  restore  its  Standing  Kesources 
to  an  amount  approaching  that  of  its  expenditure  for  one 
year.  This  extent  of  reserved  funds,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Directors,  and  in  that  of  many  ulhers  among  those  best 
qualified  for  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  the  subject, 
seems  necessary  to  maintain  the  public  credit  and  efficiency 
€ii  the  Society,  in  i-cfcrcnce  to  its  foreign  relations,  (whicb 
a  certain  extent,  unavoidably  possess  a  mercantile 
character,)  and  also  to  be  dcmanilod  by  those  obligations 
of  prudence  and  foresight  which  every  individual  is  under 
in  regard  to  his  own  private  aflairs.  While  contemplating 
an  increased  ]jermancnt  expenditure,  it  is  peculiarly  grati- 
fying to  the  Directors  to  be  enabled  to  present  a  list  of  new 
Auxiliary  Institutions,  which  have  been  formed,  during  the 
past  year,  in  connection  with  the  Society,  amounting  in  all 
10  Nituty-TavK' 

At  a  special  meeting  of  Directors  held  at  Surrey  Chapel 
on  June  9,  1H29,  although  the  deficiency  announced  at  the 
annual  meeting  only  a  month  before  had  been  i[6,Hj4, 
Mark  Wilks  moved,  Henry  Townley  seconded,  and  the 
asfcmbly  passed  the  following  resolution : — 

'Thiit  this  meeting  cannot  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
abandoning  any  of  the  Stations  occupied  by  the  Society  on 
merely  pecuniary  grounds ;  but  that  it  cherishes  a  confident 
expectation  that  Divine  Providence  will  furnish  the  means 
of  enabling  the  Directors  to  maintain  the  operations  of  the 
Society  in  the  fullest  vigour,  and  even  to  a  much  greater 
extent." 

In  |HJ9  the  Directors  sum  up  tlie  financial  position  in 
words  whose  accuracy  and  wisdom  the  history  of  the  rest 

>  AbriikI  Rcpott.  iSif,  pp.  leS,  109. 
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of  the  century  only  confirms,  and  which  are  even  more 
telling  in  1K99  than  in  1839  '■ — 

'On  the  subject  of  the  Finances  of  the  Society,  the 
Directors  would  have  been  highly  gratified  to  present 
a  statement,  not  of  deficiency,  but  of  excess.  Of  ilie  liberal 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  supported,  they  will 
continue  to  speak  in  the  warmest  terms  of  commendation, 
although  the  progrcst  of  usefulness,  they  wlU  say,  rather 
than  expenditure,  has  been  still  greater  than  the  Funds 
which  they  have  been  able  to  command.  The  liberality  of 
many  has  been  fully  equal  to  their  power;  and  beyond 
their  power,  not  a  few  have  been  ready  of  themselves, 
praying  us,  with  much  entreaty,  to  receive  the  gift,  and  to 
take  upon  us  the  ministration  of  their  bounty.  Though 
the  Directors  are  aware  that  they  possess  the  conftdeflcci 
and  may  depend  on  the  support  of  their  constituents,  yet 
they  arc  desirous  of  laying  before  them  an  explanation  of 
the  causes  of  the  increased  expenditure  of  latter  years. 

'  The  missions  established  in  uncivilized  countries,  such  as 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  Africa,  and  Madagascar,  are  neces- 
sarily expensive  from  the  first ;  but  when  they  begin  to 
produce  their  efTects.  they  must  either  be  more  [lowerfully 
aided  than  before,  or  the  ultimate  issue  will  be  disappoint- 
ment, if  not  entire  failure.  The  process  of  civilization  taust 
either  be  aided  and  carried  forward  until  the  people  be 
rendered  independent  of  foreign  assistance,  or  a  return  to 
their  former  stale  may  be  expected  to  take  place,  after 
some  glimmerings  of  social  happiness  have  been  obtained, 
thereby  rendering  their  lives  more  wretched  than  before. 

'  The  Stations,  again,  which  the  Society  occupies  among 
civilized  |>cople.  such  as  those  which  compose  the  popuLitioii 
of  the  Ultra-Ganges  Countries,  and  Northern  and  Southern 
India,  are  necessarily  exceedingly  exjwnsive.  for  different 
reasons.  Their  distance  from  this  country  is  great,  and 
voyages  to  and  from  them  arc  attended  with  very  heavy 
The  countries  in  which  they  are  situated  are 
xpensivc  places  of  residence  to  Europeans.  They 
nore  or  less  unhealthy;  consequently  the  waste  of 
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human  life  is  very  great,  and  the  means  necessary  to  repair 
that  waste  create  constant  and  vast  expense.  In  these 
countries,  loo.  it  is  not  by  preaching  only,  but  by  various 
other  means,  that  the  missionaries  have  been  operating 
upon  their  inhabitants : — by  the  establishment  of  schools  ;— 
by  the  institution  of  seminaries  forthc  instruction  of  natives 
to  be  schoolmasters  or  teachers  of  rclijjion ;— by  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  into  ihc  vernacular  languages ; — by 
the  translation  and  di-itribittion  of  tracts  and  books; — and 
by  the  compilation  of  dictionaries,  grammars,  and  other 
elcmcniary  works,  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  their 
languages  to  us.  or  promote  their  knowledge  of  ours.  It  is 
chiefly  from  the  prosecution  of  these  objects  all  most 
important  and  useful  in  themselves,  and  most  intinutcly 
connected  with  direct  missionary  labour,  that  the  Funds  of 
the  Society  have  become  inadequate  to  its  great  and 
multifarious  engagements.  It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked, 
that  the  Missionary  Society  has  been  for  many  years, 
necessarily,  and  almost  unavoidably,  a  Bible  Society,  a 
Tract  and  Book  Society,  a  School  Society,  and  a  Civiliza- 
tion Society,  as  well  as  a  Society  (or  Preaching  the  Gospel. 
If  doing  the  work  of  all  these  Societies,  as  well  as  its  own, 
which  it  has  done  most  efficientl>',  has  occasioned  some 
embarrassment  to  the  Society,  it  has  also  constituted  its 
honour,  and  the  Directors  doubt  not  will  ensure  its  reward. 
'  Such  are  ih^me  of  the  causes  from  which  the  large  and 
growing  expenditure  of  the  Society  has  arisen.  Much  of 
that  expenditure  could  not  have  been  anticipated,  without 
an  experience  which  it  was  impossible  the  Society  could 
possess  at  the  commencement  of  its  undertaking,  while 
there  are  large  expenses  continually  occurring,  which  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  foresee  and  to  control.  As  bounds, 
however,  are  set  to  all  human  efforts,  the  Directors  are 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  expenditure  of 
the  Society  within  its  income.  The  subject  has  engaged 
much  of  their  attention  during  the  past  year;  and  should 
there  not  be  such  an  increase  of  funds  as  to  warrant  their 
persevering  on  the  scale  of  operation,  which  has  hitherto 
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becD  pursued,  Ihcy  will  be  under  the  necessity,  however 
painful  to  themselves,  of  imposing  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions on  Homc  of  their  operations,  which  they  would,  most 
gladly,  rather  enlarge.  But  they  tnut  this  may  not  be 
neCCTSarj',  as  they  are  assured  every  member  of  the  Society 
will  deem  it  most  undesirable.  There  are  still  resources 
untouched  in  the  wealth  of  the  opulent,  in  the  energy  of 
the  middling  cla-ss,  and  in  the  self-denial  of  all,  which  the 
Directors  trust  will  be  put  in  requisition,  and  cheerfully 
brought  forwai'd,  rather  than  the  cause  of  God  should 
SOgttin  any  injury. 

'The  Directors  most  earnestly  press  on  the  attention  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Society  tlie  necessity  of  fervent 
and  importunate  prayer,  for  the  blessing  of  God  on  ibc 
great  work  in  which  they  arc  engaged.  The  obstadet 
in  the  way  of  success  arc  such  as  no  measures,  however 
wisely  formed,  can  obviate,  and  no  labours,  however  reso- 
lutely prosecuted,  can  subdue.  These  nothing  can  overcome 
but  the  force  of  divine  truth,  and  the  omnipotent  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  i^  curs  to  send  forth  the  mcsscagers 
of  the  cross;  it  is  their  duty  to  exhibit  its  doctrines  with 
simplicit)',  energy,  and  fidelity.  It  is  the  prerogative  ot 
God  to  bless,  and  that  blessing  I  Ic  has  engaged  to  bestow, 
in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  His  cliurch.  L^t  us  hearken  to 
the  reproof  which  our  Lord  addressed  to  His  disciples, 
"  Hitherto  ye  have  asked  nothing  in  My  name."  Let  us 
feel  this  reproof;  and  let  us  also  feel  the  encouragement 
with  which  it  is  accompanied,  "Ask,  and  yc  shall  receive, 
that  your  joy  may  be  full."' 

Id  1830  the  custom  was  originated,  which  has  been 
steadily  maintained  since  that  date,  of  having  annual 
collections  in  alt  the  London  churches  supporting  the 
Society,  at  the  period  of  the  May  anniversary.  A  circular 
dated  December  16,  1829,  states  that  on  June  39,  1839, 
a  meeting  at  the  Mission  House,  attended  by  twenty  of  the 
leading  ministers,  passed  the  following  resolution: — 

'  That  the  ministers  present  concur  with  the  Directors  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  in  considermg  it  desirable 
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that  the  plan  of  having  a  collection  in  all  the  congregnlton* 
connected  with  the  Society  in  London  and  iu  vicinity,  on 
the  Sabbath  subsequent  to  the  annual  meeting  in  May,  be 
tried  for  one  year,  with  the  view  of  gathering  up  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Society's  annual  meeting,  and  thus  adding  to 
the  amount  raised  on  such  occasions.' 

It  appears  to  have  taken  some  years  to  get  this  plan 
generally  adopted,  for  it  is  not  until  May  of  the  year  184a 
that  the  Evangelual  Magastnt  contained  a  list  of  churches 
where  and  by  whom  the  annual  missionary  sermons  would 
be  preached  '.  That  first  list  contains  forty-four  places  of 
worship,  and  from  that  time  until  the  present  the  annual 
sermons  and  collections  on  behalf  of  the  Society  in  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  London  has 
been  a  verj'  prominent  feature  in  the  anniversary. 

The  courage  and  faith  in  which  the  home  policy  n'as 
conceived  and  directed  at  this  period,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  targe  annual  dclicit  seemed  to  be  chronic,  are 
most  remarkable.  The  Report  for  \^^f>  begins  with  words 
of  great  cheer  and  confidence : — 

•Amidst  the  manifold  objects  which  claim  and  receive 
the  attention  of  the  public,  the  disciples  of  Christ  regard 
with  holy  gratitude  the  steady  progress  of  the  cause  of 
Christian  Missions.  Whatever  cbanget  may  atVect  the 
framework  of  civil  society  at  home ;  and  whatever  fields 
abroad  invite  or  exclude  enterprise  or  action,  in  commerce, 
in  politico,  or  in  science;  the  range  of  mi.*stonary  effort 
continues  to  extend  ;  the  streams  of  missionary  benevolence 
deepen  and  widen  as  they  flow ;  and  the  missionary  opera- 
tions of  the  Church  become,  by  experience  and  trial, 
increasingly  cBicient  and  mature-  Ontvard  expresses  the 
Will  of  the  ascended  Saviour,  both  as  revealed  in  his  Word 
and  indicated  by  his  Providence.  Omvani  is  a  principal 
characteristic  of  the  various  movements  of  the  agencies 
engaged  ;  and  eiiward  is  the  motto  of  the  friends  and  the 
tupporters  of  this  holy  enterprise.' 

In  1833  a  special  appeal  had  been  issued  on  behalf  of 

'  Evaitplual  Sftgtiiiv,  May,  1841. 
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the  wortc  in  India;  in  iKt^^  for  the  erection  of  the  Union 
Ch-ipcl  in  Calcutta;  and  in  the  same  year  on  behalf  of  the 
newly  emancipated  negroes  of  the  West  Indies,  to  whom 
the  Society  sent  no  Ic^s  than  fourUtn  new  missionaries. 
In  1H34  also  Richard  Knill  became  a  travelling  agent  for 
the  Society,  set  apart  to  deepen  the  «al  of  the  home 
churches.  During  i%6  and  1K37  tlie  visit  of  John  Williams 
to  England  raised  the  enthusiasm  of  the  circle  already 
deeply  concerned  in  the  ■work  of  the  Society  to  a  white 
heat.  He  had  a  marvellous  story  to  tell,  and  none  of  its 
force  was  waMcd  on  hi*  lips.  'ITic  publication  of  his 
Missicnary  Enterprises  greatly  dc\'cIopcd  this  enthusiasm. 
He  himself  interested  in  the  evangelization  of  the  South 
Seas  men  and  sections  of  society  who  had  never  before 
paid  any  heed  to  missionary  aims,  from  the  nobles  of  the 
land  to  the  members  of  the  Common  Council  of  London. 
He  obtaincc)  llic  funds  to  purchase  and  equip  the  Camden, 
and  at  the  meeting  held  in  Exeter  (lall  on  October  17, 
18^7,  no  less  than  thirty-five  missionaries  were  commended 
to  their  work,  the  great  majority  of  whom  were  going  out 
for  the  first  time.  The  abolition  of  slavery,  the  persecutions 
in  Madagascar,  the  destruction  of  the  monopoly  in  India 
of  the  East  India  Company,  the  extension  of  work  in  South 
Africa  and  Polynesia,  all  arrested  the  attention  and  called 
forth  the  liberality  of  a  generation  at  the  same  time  deeply 
agitated  by  movements  of  profound  social  and  political 
reform. 

Our  fathers  were,  perhaps,  not  more  fond  of  public 
meetings  than  we  arc,  but  they  undoubtedly  were  willing 
to  sit  through  asjicmblies  at  the  length  of  which  wo  marvel. 
It  was  not  until  iK^t  that  the  great  annual  meeting  was 
held  in  Exeter  Mall.  Prior  to  that  date  the  annual 
business  meeting  had  always  assembled  in  one  of  the  old 
historic  places  of  worship,  generally  Surrey  Chapel. 
But  the  Missionary  ChrotiicU  for  Ajiril.  1831.  contains  the 
announcement  that  'the  Public  Meeting  for  business  will 
be  at  the  newly  erected  and  commodious  building  in  the 
Strand,  Exeter  Hall.'     From  that  date  until  18^1  Exeter 
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Hall  was  the  scene  of  the  meeting.  From  1891  to  1895 
the  busiacss  meeting  was  held  in  Falcon  Square  Chapel, 
no  purely  formal  business  being  transacted  at  the  Exeter 
Hal)  meeung.  In  1895  the  annual  meeting  was  fixed 
for  Wednesday  evening  instead  of  Thursday  morning, 
and  heid  not  in  Exeter  Hail  but  in  the  Queen's  Hall, 
Langham  Plitcc. 

Even  fifty  years  ago  protests  were  uttered  and  strictures 
pasted  upon  the  management  against  the  lenglh  of  the 
Exeter  Hall  meeting.  The  Evaugelical  Magasine  for 
May,  I H45,  contains  an  article  on  '  the  May  Meetings,"  which 
is  of  value  because  of  the  details  it  gives  about  the  Society'tt 
early  gatherings,  and  the  way  in  which  they  were  conducted : 

*  In  the  early  da)**  of  the  I^ndon  Missionary  Society, 
the  Wednesday  morning  service  at  Surrey  Chapel  was  the 
first  meeting,  not  in  ]ioint  of  time  only,  but  of  interest. 
I'bc  writer  of  thLi  paper  wa.t  taken,  when  a  boy,  to  the  first 
of  these  May  meetings,  in  1796.  Now  the  Thursday 
morning  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall  is  the  great  attraction. 
Some  of  u!)  remember  when  that  meeting  consisted  of 
about  a  hundred  people,  and  was  held  in  Haberdashers' 
Hall.  At  first  it  was  simply  a  meeting  for  business,  and 
persons  who  were  not  members  of  the  Society  were  rather 
permitted,  than  encouraged  to  attend-  When  it  was  found 
that  several  persons  were  inclined  to  be  present,  an  address 
from  the  pulpit  was  added  to  the  transaction  of  business. 
The  address  from  the  pulpit,  in  process  of  time,  grew  and 
multiplied  into  3undr>'  speeches  from  the  platform,  and  the 
hundred  hearers  multiplied  into  four,  if  not  five  thousand. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  was  one  of  the  first  to  set 
the  fashion  of  such  public  meetings.  Now  almost  all  the 
lai^er  societies  adopt  this  method  for  advancing  their 
interests;  but  the  friendt  of  those  societies  will  generally 
agree  with  the  writer,  that  no  one  of  the  many  glorious 
gatherings  in  May  excites,  in  their  minds,  an  interest  e<jual 
to  that  which  is  produced  by  the  Thursday  morning 
meeting. 

'  It  may  not  be  quite  superfluous  to  suggest  to  committees 
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and  sub-committees  that  the  safety,  health,  and  comfort  of 
the  assembled  multitudes  arc  entrusted,  for  the  time  bciag, 
to  their  care.  To  allow  a  meeting  to  last  from  ten  o'clocic 
till  four,  especially  when  it  is  known  that  many  pertonfi 
came  two  hours  before  the  meeting  began,  is  absurd.  This 
cannot  be  prevented  by  the  chairman  urging  brevity  on  the 
speakers.  The  most  effectual  remedy  is  to  invite  a  smaller 
number  of  persons  to  speak.  From  three  to  four  hours 
should  be  considered  the  maximum  Icitgth  of  a  morning 
meeting,  and  from  two  to  three  hours  that  of  an  evening 
meeting,  and  the  resolutions  to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting 
should  be  proportionabty  few. 

'  It  is  extremely  desirable  that  most  of  the  speakers, 
especially  the  movers  of  resolutions,  should  be  furnished. 
a  day  or  two  before  the  time,  with  copies  of  the  resolutions 
they  arc  designed  to  bring  forward.  Justice,  both  to  the 
speakers  and  to  the  audience,  requires  that  this  should  be 
done.  One  or  two  vacancies  for  eminent  speakers,  who 
may  be  unexpectedly  present,  will  be  miflicient.  The  style 
of  speaking  at  our  public  meetings  has,  wc  think,  on  the 
whole,  improved  during  the  last  twenty  years.  There  arc 
now  fewer  vulgar  jokes  than  there  used  to  be,  fewer 
instances  of  fulsome  flattery  of  "the  ladies,"  and  fewer 
instances  of  that  excessive  mirth  which  must  surely  be 
"  not  convenient."  when  the  object  before  the  meeting  is  the 
salvation  of  mankind.  But  some  of  our  excellent  friends 
from  abroad,  in  their  descriptions  of  pagan  licentiousness 
and  cruelty,  occasionally  pass  the  extreme  delicacy  and 
refinement  of  good  English  society.  Some  things  may  be 
fit  for  the  appendix  to  a  missionary  report,  which  are  not 
fit  for  the  ear  of  a  mixed  audience. 

'  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  best  preservation 
from  the  evil  of  a  long  meeting  is  to  have  but  few  speakers  ; 
but  even  this  precaution  will  not  be  sufficient,  unless 
speakers  will  resolve  to  confine  themselves  within  moderate 
limits.  £ven  a  missionary,  or  an  old  friend  of  the  Society, 
wb  -  heard  with  pleasure,  should  never,  at  a  public 
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speakers  should  consider  half  that  lime  as  the  most  that  can 
be  allowed  them.  Such  speakers  as  find  it  difficult  to 
know-  when  to  leave  off,  would  do  well  to  request  some 
friend  to  give  them  a  signal  of  the  approaching  expiration 
of  the  time.' 

The  Annual  Meeting  held  in  Exeter  Hall  on  May  9, 1*139, 
■ttas  certainly  one  of  the  longest  ever  held,  but  it  was  also 
One  of  the  most  important.  Sir  Culling  Smith  was  in  the 
chair,  and  the  speakers  were  Dr.  Wardlaw  of  Glasgow, 
]>r.  Fletcher  of  l^ndon.  Dr.  Patten  of  New  York.  Rev. 
David  King  of  GUj^ow.  Dr.  Lcifcliild  of  London.  Edward 
Raiocs.  Esq..  M.P.,  of  I,eeds,  Dr.  Bcman  of  New  York, 
Dr.  Rafficsof  Liverpool.  John  Angell  James  of  Birmingham, 
Andrew  While.  Esq,,  M.P.,  Rev.  Richard  Knill.  Thomas 
Wilson,  Esq.,  and  W.  A,  Hankcy,  Esq.  The  chief  motion 
at  this  extraordinary  meeting  was  No,  iv,  moved  by 
Dr.  Bcman.  seconded  by  Dr.  Raffles,  supported  by  John 
Angell  James: — 

"That  this  meeting  considers  it  the  solemn  duty  of  the 
Society  not-  only  to  augment  their  t-fforts.  so  as  to  sustain 
the  present  call  of  its  operations,  but  to  employ  with 
prompt  and  untiring  zeal  all  suitable  means  to  raise  the 
permanent  income  of  the  Society  to  one  hundred  thoosand 
pounds,  so  that  the  Directors  may  be  justified  in  sending 
forth  labourers  to  various  fields  in  India,  China,  South 
Africa,  and  the  South  Seas,  from  whence  most  affectccl, 
urgent,  and  rciieralcd  calls  for  Missionaries  have  been 
made,  but  to  which  calls  the  Directors  dare  not  respond. 
even  by  sending  forth  their  present  number  of  student;*, 
without  adequately  augmented  pecuniary  resources." 

'  On  no  previous  similar  occa-sion,'  runs  the  contemporary 
account  of  this  meeting,  'it  is  believed  have  the  holy 
and  reviving  influences,  so  needed  by  all  who  bear  a  part  in 
the  cause  of  Missions,  been  more  abundantly  shed  abroad.' 
'ITie  Report  fills  fourteen  closely  printed  double  column 
pages  of  the  Evaiigtlual  Magasine.  Dr.  Raffles  began 
his  speech  by  presenting  to  the  treasurer  the  sum  of 
jCio,ooo  in  the  three  per  cents  from  the  Rev.  W.  Garth- 
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wailc  of  Wattisficid  In  Suffolk,  '  principal  and  interest,  to 
be  the  property  of  the  Society  after  his  decease.'  He 
continued ; — 

'  Mr-  Bcnnet  told  us  that  at  Otaheite,  when  a  chief  was 
anxious  to  express  his  sentiment*  with  regard  to  any  matter 
under  discussicm,  he  wast  accustomed  to  »y,  with  all  the 
gravity  of  a  judge,  "  l^t  it  stand."  \Vc  are  to  raise 
^loo.oco  during  next  year,  and  I  want  to  ask  this  meeting. 
"Shall  it  stand?"  Cannot  London— poor  London — the 
metropolis  of  the  world— raise  its  proportion?  But  shall 
it  stand?  It  must  standi  Wc  have  passed  the  Rubicon. 
We  cannot  return.  Wc  are  accustomed  to  say,  that  in 
the  personal  experience  of  a  Christian  man  there  is  no 
standing  still — if  he  does  not  advance,  he  retrogadcs.  So 
it  is  with  thi.-t  Society.  You  must  dose  your  schools,  recall 
your  mi-ssionaries,  or  you  must  be  ready  to  go  forth  to  the 
ends  of  the  world.  No  ;  it  must  stand.  Wc  must  awake 
to  loftier  enterprises  and  to  nobler  aims.  *•  Expect  great 
things — attempt  great  things."  ' 

John  Angcil  James  then  spoke,  and  his  words  might 
almost  Iiavc  been  uttered  at  one  of  the  great  meetings  in 

>8M:- 

'  This  meeting  shall  hear  what  took  place  last  Tuesday, 
in  the  room  of  the  Directors,  when  town  and  country  united 
their  sapience  to  devise  what  would  be  best  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause.  Financial  matters  were  of  course 
verj-  ciirly  introduced-  It  was  announced  that  the  expen- 
diture had  very  much  exceeded  the  income.  Well  then, 
what  was  to  be  done?  Wc  sat  in  silence,  and  looked 
at  each  other  "  unutterable  things."  At  length  one  Director 
called  for  one  of  last  year's  reports,  and  said  that  there 
must  be  a  topograph icil  examination  of  those  parts  of  the 
country  that  had  fallen  most  behind.  A  London  Director 
asked,  "  Pray,  has  London  done  its  duty  ?  "  Then  a  friend 
from  the  country  siiid  he  thought  that  Middlciex  should 
be  the  lirst  county  examined,  and  that  London  was  the 
first  place  in  that  county  over  which  the  eyes  of  the 
Directors  should  range,  for  that  it  had  so  happened  that 
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It  a  country  meeting,  where  your  excellent  secretary 
ptook  upon  him  very  properly  to  lecture  the  country  for 
coming  short,  be  did  happen  to  say,  "Well.  Mr.  Ellis, 
there  is  a  proposal  in  .•tome  quarters  to  send  up  delegates 
from  the  country  to  stir  up  the  churches  in  l^ndon,  for 
Ut  is  an  undoubted  fict  that  many  of  the  churches  there 
appear  to  be  vcr>-  much  behind.  .Some  of  the  country 
^churches,  who  do  not  posae<is  the  affluence  or  numbers  of 
tiosc  in  London,  do  a  great  deal  more  for  the  Missionary 
*  Well,  we  had  a  very  good-humoured  di!icu<i3ion 
town  and  country  as  to  who  were  doing  the  most : 
i,  of  course,  the  converse— who  were  doing  the  least. 
And  how  did  we  end?  London  had  done  too  little,  the 
^  country  had  not  done  enough,  and  both,  therefore,  must  do 
great  deal  more.  Then  came,  of  course,  the  question, 
How  arc  they  to  do  this  ?  One  pleaded  for  increase  of 
agency ;  another  for  an  increase  of  ministerial  effort ;  a 
third  said,  each  was  good  in  its  way,  but  both  must  be 
combined.  At  length.  1  certainly  did  venture  to  propo>tf 
an  imitation  of  the  exertions  of  our  Wcslcyan  brethren, 
which  is,  I  am  pretty  sure,  doing  us  all  a  great  deal  of 
good.  I  said,  better  not  telt  the  country  that  you  want 
more— it  ia  true  enough  that  you  do— but  we  arc  much 
more  moved  by  what  is  specific,  than  by  what  is  vJiguc — 

Pit  is  a  poor  thing  to  say  "  wx  want  more " — but  rather,  said 
I,  tell  the  people  we  want  jftoo.coo.  Well,  my  proposal 
iwas  gravely  debated  ;  many  objected,  of  course— many 
timid  minds  were  startled.  Now,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  jf  ioo,coo  can  be  raised.  As  Dr.  Raffles  has  said,  we 
must  go  on  from  units  to  tens,  and  from  lens  to  hundreds, 
and  from  hundrc<Ls  to  thousands ;  and  we  must  not  stop 
there.  Wc  must  let  it  stand!  Labouring  as  my  congre- 
gation are,  under  efforts  that  press  heavily  upon  them 
at  home,  yet  .something  shall  be  said  to  them  on  the 
subject;  and  while  they  are  di.slributing  with  their  right 
^^  hand,  their  left  hand  shall  not  remain  at  rest.  Shall  it 
^P  Ktand  ?  as  Dr.  KafHes  has  asked.  Yes ;  and  the  resolution 
will    be    our   glory — the    failure    will    be    our  disgrace. 
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Brethren,  I  was  alwtil  to  say  that  it  rests  witli  us  whether 
the  sum  be  raised  or  not.  I  make  myself  answerable 
to  (he  extent  of  my  own  influence-  Do  you  the  same. 
I  am  no  prophet ;  but  upon  the  ministers  present,  1  hesitate 
not  to  say,  it  dqiends,  under  God,  whether  the  sum  which 
is  proposed  as  the  future  income  of  the  Society  shall  be 
raised  or  not.  Brethren,  I  turn  from  the  people,  and  from 
the  chair,  for  one  moment,  and  (  a-tl:  you,  Shall  it  stand  ? ' 
Ahhough  the  desired  result  vraa  not  to  be  secured  for 
long  years,  the  immediate  influence  of  this  appeal  was 
satisfactory.  The  total  iTicume  from  all  siiurce^  in  \i^^o 
amounted  to  j£^9i,il9,  an  increase  on  the  year  before 
of  2,1,629,  tiic  cxiwnditHie  being  j£H3,i97  :  the  Society 
thus,  the  first  time  for  many  years,  being  in  the  d-ingerou.-* 
position  of  having  a  balance  on  the  right  side.  The  Report 
for  1841  gives  the  following  analy^s  of  income  : — 


;Ci  7,791    10     I 

39,4«6  15     o 

3,110  10     4 

3,034  I  a    9 

6«a  la    7 

11.874  1.5    » 

3.315  10  10 

_9M_5_« 

j^8o,ico  12  11 

92.ftc9  17     7 

;Ci  3,709     4     8 

This  state  of  affairs  compelled  the  Directors  in  the  same 
year  to  reaffirm  the  statements  of  previous  years. 

On  the  mant  careful  and  mature  deliberation,  they  say, 
it  must  be  obvious  that,  'u-itfi  iheir  present  resources,  the 
Directors  in  future  will  not  only  be  compelled  to  decline 
candidates  ready  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  g'^ry  of  Christ 
and  the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  to  decline  venturing  upon 
new  fields  of  labour,  how  great  so  ever  be  their  destitution, 
or  how  promising  so  ever  the  prospects  they  afford:  but 
that  without  a  considerable  pennaneni  augmentation  of  the 
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Society's  annual  income,  some  of  the  labourers  already  in  the 
work  must  be  recalled,  and  some  of  the  fields  now  in  culti- 
vation  must  be  abandoned.  Rut,  although  the  Directors, 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  arc  constrained  thus  explicitly  to  state 
the  inevitable  consetiuenCL-s  of  a  continued  deficiency  in  the 
annual  income,  they  cannot  adopt  the  painful  conclusion 
that  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure  will  be  suffered  to 
arise.  They  cannot  believe  tlial  the  churches  of  Christ, 
who  have  at  His  command  entreated  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  to  s<:nd  forth  more  labourers,  will  refu.'tc  to  support 
those  whom  He  has  employed  in  answer  to  their  praj-ers'. 

Powerful  as  this  and  .similar  appeaU  were  it  was  long 
tlie  deMred  result  came.  Am!  when  the  permanent 
lie  passetl  beyond  :^  100,000,  there  w.is  no  diminution 
oi  the  financial  prctuturc.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  lil:e 
the  mustard  seed  which  when  it  is  sown  grcws,  and  if  ever 
the  day  comes  when  the  annual  income  is  £^oo.tx>o,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  for  'the  regions  beyond'  there  will 
still  be  need  of  increased  liberality.  But  we  must  now 
turn  for  a  moment  to  other  dcp.irtmcnts  of  the  work. 

During  this  period  of  growing  work  and  opportunity  and 
of  ever-increa!ung  financial  strain,  the  Directors,  anxious  as 
they  have  always  been  to  avoid  politicil  complications,  were 
not  completely  succc^ful.  I'hcy  have  never  believed  that 
the  arm  of  political  power  can  exert  any  good  or  effective 
influence  upon  the  course  of  missionary  work.  A  Gospel 
ui^cd  upon  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  men  by  sword 
or  diplomacy  is  almost  worse  than  no  Gospel.  But  mission- 
aries are  citizens,  and  have  their  rights:  communities  of 
native  Christians  may  be  oppressed  and  have  just  the  same 
claim  to  protection.  Political  action  may  often  hinder  the 
Gospel,  throw  obstacles  in  its  way.  and  cherish  some  of  its 
dcadlic-st  foes.  At  such  times  even  the  Christian  missionary 
and  Boards  of  Directors  may  find  it  imperatively  needful 
to  appeal  to  Cacs.ir.  and  sometimes  to  instruct  Caesar  in 
the  way  he  should  go. 

The  relations  between  the  Board  and  Govemmeni  on 

■  Aniutil  Kriiott,  iS^t,  pp.  ij,  >(. 
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Ibe  questions  of  slavery  and  emancipation  are  dealt  with 
in  the  section  dcscribinp  the  work  done  in  the  West  Indies. 
Tliis  histor>*  has  already  noted  how  obstinately  the  East 
India  Company  attempted  to  exclude  Christian  teachers 
from  India.  Compelled  by  the  stron);  arm  of  Parliament 
to  withdraw  ihcir  bar,  it  was  long  before  they  cordially 
accepted  the  new  condition  of  affairs.  At  first  lor  every 
missionary  sent  to  India  a  bond  for  £'500  had  to  be  civcn. 
And  although  Christian  teachers  had  free  access  to  all  parts 
of  that  vast  country  under  British  control,  the  temper  of 
the  Indian  Government  towards  Christianity,  and  some  of 
the  practices  of  that  Government,  still  left  much  to  be 
desired.  The  East  India  Company  aided  the  supjwrt  of 
Hindu  idolatry  in  many  ways.  Their  officers,  who  were  at 
least  nominal  Christians,  in  many  parts  administered  the 
affairs  of  Hindu  temples,  attended  the  great  idol  feasts  as 
GtnvtHMrn/  officials,  farmed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company. 
the  ofTerings  to  idols,  signed  the  appointment  of  all  officials 
connected  with  temple- worship,  including  those  of  the 
dancing  girls,  employed  the  Company's  troops  as  idol 
guards,  allowed  their  soldiers  to  compel  natives  to  drag 
the  idol  cars,  and  levied  taxes  upon  pilgrims  attending  idol 
festivals,  which  taxes  went  into  the  Company's  Ircisurj*. 
A  dispatch  dated  Feb.  20.  1833,  condemned  this  counten- 
ance and  support  given  to  idolatrous  ritct,  but  a  petition  to 
Parliament  furthered  by  the  Directors  in  1838  ,-in)rmsthat 
'after  a  lapse  of  five  years  no  measures  have  been  taken  to 
carry  the  order  into  effect-'  In  this  petition  the  Church, 
Weslcyan,  and  Raptist  Societies  also  joined.  A  carefully 
drawn  up  .ttalemont,  signed  by  W.  Alers  Hankey,  and 
entitled  ■  Idolatry  in  India  as  countenanced  by  Bntisll 
Authorities,"  is  a  document  that  holds  a  permanent  place 
in  the  history  of  the  Society's  work.  It  is  probably  entirely 
unknown  to  the  present  generaiion,  and  it  forms  at  once  an 
authorit.itivc  and  a  complete  account  of  a  notable  episode 
in  which  missionary  influence  was  legitimately  and  power* 
fully  used  so  as  to  induce  Government  action. 
*  It  is  well  known  to  those  who  arc  acquainted  with  the 
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state  o(  Christian  Missions  in  India,  that  the  encouragement 
given  by  llw  East  India  Company  to  the  false  religions  of 
the  native*  forms  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  progress 
of  ChrUtianity  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  Brahmins 
and  other*  are  accustomed  to  repel  the  arguments  of  the 
missionaries  against  their  idolatrous  practices,  by  alleging 
the  support  given  to  them  by  the  Bnlish  authorities. 
"Why,"  say  they,  "do  yon  find  fault  with  our  religion, 
when  your  own  Government  openly  supports  it  ? "  The 
Mahometan  rebuke  is  still  more  pungent :  "  You  may  pile 
up  your  arguments  from  cjirth  to  heaven,  ihey  will  ncvxr 
make  nic  a  Chri^lian.  You  are  idolaters,  and  we  hate 
idolatry.  We  serve  one  God ;  you  pretend  lo  serve  one 
God,  and  yet  support  idolatry.  Since  you  ruled  this  country 
youhave  aXvxys.  fiaU /or  the  support  of  iiiolatry.  Wenevcr 
did ;  and  you  can  support  idolatry,  and  yet  be  CArttdans." 

*  A  cummon  feeling,  therefore,  of  tlieir  obligations  to  tlic 
cause  of  the  Gospel  in  our  Indian  territories,  led  the  corn* 
mittecs  of  the  several  missionary  societies  to  introduce  into 
their  proceedings,  at  their  late  anniversaries,  resolutions 
strongly  condemnatory  of  that  unhappy  connection  which 
>till  prevails  between  the  Iliitish  Government  in  India  and 
the  idolatry'  and  other  modes  of  false  worship  practised  by 
the  natives. 

*  During  the  parliamentary  investigations  preliminary  to 
the  cessation  of  the  Hast  India  Company's  Charter,  the 
friends  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  India  employed 
their  influence  with  the  Government  to  obtain  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  very  limited  liberties  which  were  till  then 
enjoyed.  To  this  the  Directors  of  the  Company  were 
most  reluctant ;  and  as  the  Government  was  more  favour- 
able, the  measure  was  taken  into  the  hands  of  the  Prtaidtnt 
of  the  Hoard  of  Control,  now  Lord  Glenelg,  who  jjrepared 
a  Dispatch  to  the  Supreme  Government  in  India,  on  the 
value  of  which,  as  it  n^^rds  the  religious  liberty  of  all 
classes  of  subjects,  too  much  can  hardly  be  said.  This 
ditpatch  was  transmitted  to  India,  signed  by  the  majority 
of  the  Directors,  under  date  Fcbruaiy  io,  1 833,  and  it  forms 
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the  groundwork  of  all  ihe  appeals  which  Have  since  b«r 
made  to  the  Govemmciit  and  the  Court  of  Oircctors  of  tbr 
Company. 

'A  further  dispatch  was  consequently  9ent  out  to  laAi. 
dated  February   37,  1^37;   but  when   its   contents  wctt 
suReretl  to  transpire,  it  was  found— to  call  it  by  no  stnmgcf 
name— to  be  an  evasive  document,  perfectly  intelligible — 
notwithstanding  some  seeming  compliance  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Court — to  those  to  whom  it  was  transmitted,  as 
saying,  "put  all  the  formal  impedimcnt<  you   can   in  the 
way."     Such  was  the  result,  after  the  proprictor.s  had,  for 
nearly  four  years,  left  in   the  hands  of  the   Directors — lo 
adopt  their  own  terms — "tlic  time,  the  degree,  the  manmtr. 
the  gradation,  and  the  prteaiitions  necessary  to  be  obser^'cd  " 
in  carrying  into  effect  their  orders  of  February  20,  1833! 
In  the  Quarterly  Court  of  Proprietors  of  June,  i«37.  the* 
ill-omened  dispatch  was    taken    into   consideration,  and 
a  motion  made  for  the  transmission  to  India  of  a  siif>plc- 
mentary  one,  more  in  accordance  with   the  resolution  <rf 
December,  1H36.    The  motion  was  lost;  »nd  the  Directors 
have,  in  consequence,  been  enabled,  in  the  face  of  rcmon 
stranccs  from  their  own  Court  of  Proprietors,  the  Christi 
Knowledge  Society,  and  the  missionary  societies  of 
several  denominations,  virtually  to  nullify  their  own  act 
February  ao.  1H33. 

■  During  the  progress  of  these  transactions  in  England. 
circumstances  of  a  still  more  striking  character  were  taking 
pl.ice  in  India.  The  attention  of  that  part  of  the  public 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity, 
and  especially  of  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the 
Company  who  looked  to  it  for  their  own  liberation  from 
those  violations  of  conscience  forced  on  them  by  the 
personal  share  which  their  offices  obliged  Ihcm  lo  take. 
sometimes  even  on  the  Christian  Sabbath,  in  the  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies;  of  the  natives,  had  long  been  fixed  on 
the  dispatch  of  February  40,  1833.  To  give  expression  to 
these  feelings,  a  large  body  of  residents  in  the  Presidency 
of  Madras  united  in  presenting  a  respectful  memorial  to  the 
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Governor  in  Council  founded  on  that  dispatch.  It  went 
only  to  entreat  his  Excclkncy  "to  aflford  to  the  utmost  of 
Ills  jiowcr,  to  Christianity  and  to  thenwclvw,  as  member 
of  the  Protestant  community,  the  same  toicrattim  and  ex- 
emption from  requirements  contrary  to  their  consciences  as 
were  enjoyed  by  members  of  all  other  persuasions  "—  Roman 
Catholie,  Mahometan,  and  Pagan.  It  was  si'^ned  by  the 
Archdencon  of  Madras,  thirteen  chaplains  of  the  Company, 
thirty-seven  miuiionarics,  and  ono  hundred  and  fifty-twu 
civil  .ind  military  officers  of  various  ranks,  and  was  for* 
warded  to  the  Governor,  on  August  6.  iK^fi,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Madras,  who  expressed  his  own  concurrence  in 
itv  put  port. 

"This  memorial  was  most  ungraciously  received  by  the 
Governor  at  M.-idr!is,  and  by  the  Supreme  Government  at 
Calcutta.  1'he  Bishop  was  warmly  rebukt-d  by  the  Governor 
for  his  interference,  and  the  document  w;i*i  vent  lo  Mnglaml. 
The  fccling<(  with  which  it  was  regarded  by  ihe  Dtrectori 
of  the  Company  may  readily  be  inferred,  when  il  is  stated 
that  on  October  18,  i«_i7,  they,  in  return,  sent  a  dispatch 
to  Tndia  containing  the  following  peremptory  passage: 
'"We  now  desire  that  no  customary  salutes,  or  marks  of 
respect  lo  native  festivals,  be  discontinued  at  any  of  the 
Presidencies  ;  that  no  prolttlioH  " — a  plausible  term  for  the 
attendance  of  the  British  troops  upon  them — "  be  with- 
drawn, and  that  no  change  whatever  be  made  in  any 
matter,"  viii.  offerings.  &c.,  &c.,  "relating  lo  the  n,itivc 
religion,  except  under  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Govcm- 
mcm."  !t  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  find  two  documents 
more  discordant  in  tenor  and  spirit  titan  the  divpiitches  of 
February  20,  lH'^3,  and  of  October  itt,  x^yi ;  and  yet,  while 
the  Directors  insist  that  they  have  not  departed  from  the 
real  intention  of  the  former,  they  will  not  allow  their 
servants  to  act  upon  its  obvious  im|X>rt.  On  this  point 
two,  one  civil,  the  other  militar>',  have  resigned  their 
appointments. 

*Or  this  footing  does  the  matter  stand,  down  to  the 
period  of  the  latest  intclltgeiice. 
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'  Let  it  here  be  distinctly  stated,  in  refutation  of 
imputations  often  cast  upon  those  who  have  endear^mrrd 
to  obtain  tpirraticn.  and  maintain  tfie  rights  of  constUwi  or 
behalf  of  ykycxT  fflUnv  Chrisliant  in  India,  that  they  hare 
never  wished  to  infringe  the  same  rights  in  rcfjard  to  the 
natuxs  of  that  country.  They  disclaim  .ill  means  wb^tt- 
cvcr,  beyond  those  of  argument  and  per:«uasion,  (r\-cn  ri 
opposing  idolatry'  itself.  They  have  pleaded  and  asked  tor 
nothing  more  than  what  is  contained  in  the  often-referred- 
to  dispatch  of  February-  20,  1H35,  viz.  "  That  in  all  mailers 
relating  to  their  tcmple-t,  their  worship,  their  religious 
practices,  their  ceremonial  observances,  our  na/ive  sut/etts 
bf  Itfi  entirrly  to  thmtwhts'' 

'  If  the  question  be  iwit.  What  reason  can  be  given  foe  the 
retustancc  of  the  Uiiectors  to  the  execution  of  their  own 
dispatch?  it  may  be  ai»u'crcd  by  stating,  that  it  is  in 
harmony  with  the  adverse  disposition  nhidi,  with  a  few 
honourable  exceptions,  the  Directors  of  the  Company  liat-e 
ever  evinced  towards  all  measures  for  prDp.igatinp  Chris- 
tianity in  their  Icrritotics.  The  history  of  our  own  Society 
is  replete  with  proofs  of  their  strong  reluctance  to  the  ad- 
mission into  British  India  of  any  one  bearing  the  characler 
of  a  Christian  missionarj-.  The  feeling  remains,  though 
the  power  of  enforcing  it  has  hapiiily  bcai  lost  by  the 
expiration  of  the  Charter.  As  to  often  aiUgcd  |>oliticil 
pleas  for  the  countenance  so  given  to  religions,  which  we 
profess  to  regard  as  fabc.  there  i»  no  act  of  our  govern- 
ment which  equally  lowers  us  in  the  estimation  of  the 
intelligent  natives,  whether  Mahometan  or  Hindoo. 

'The  dispatch  of  Fcbruar>',  itijj.l,  emanating  from  ibc 
President  of  the  Hoard  of  Control,  was  in  entire  oj>positioa 
to  all  their  long  fostered  maximal.  Various  causes  unite  in 
forbidding  them  openly  to  revoke  it ;  but  in  private  inter* 
course  some  will  not  hesitate  lo  acknowledge  that  it  n-as 
forced  upon  them,  and  therefore  it  is  only  to  be  expected 
that  they  should  resist  il>  prioress  as  long  as  possible. 
They  feel  however  that  thty  must  yield  to  public  opinion. 
which  now,  happily,  influences  the  affairs  of  our  distant 
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posfiesaioos,  as  well  as  of  our  own  country.  Suttees, 
infanticide,  the  forced  services  of  the  natives  in  drawing 
the  car  of  juggernaut,  and  a  few  other  idolatrous  customs 
have,  in  some  Presidencies,  been  rclinquUhcd,  and  there  is 
reason  to  behevc  that  the  tax  on  pilgrims  attending  the 
great  idol-anniversaries  has  also  to  a  great  extent  been 
abandoned.  At  the  same  time,  justice  to  the  characters  of 
8  few  eminent  official  individuals  in  India  here  requires  it 
to  be  stated  that  in  some  important  instances  the  cause 
of  religion  and  humanity  has  been  more  indebted  for  such 
advances  to  them  than  it  has  to  the  home  authorities. 
To  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  William  Bentinck  it  is 
especially  due,  to  ascribe  to  his  (irmnciiK  and  decision,  in 
taking  upon  himself  the  rcsponsibiliIie^  of  the  measure 
which  the  Directors  refused  to  incur,  that  India  owes  the 
abolition  of  Suttcts." 

At  the  annual  Meeting  of  1840 — memorable  because 
then  a  resolution  on  the  death  of  Jolm  VVilHanis  was 
passed,  and  a  speech  made  by  Robert  Moffjit,  who  had 
been  ordained  with  John  Williams,  and  was  then  home  on 
his  Arst  furlough — a  resolution  was  passed  deploring  and 
condemning  'the  countenance  and  support  still  generally 
alTordcd  by  the  British  authorities  in  India  to  the  abomin- 
able idolatries  of  the  natives.*  The  report  for  the  same 
>-«ar  states, 'AH  that  our  missionaries  seek  from  the  Ciovcm- 
mcnt  of  India  is  a  strict  and  honourable  neutrality  in  the 
conflict  between  Christianity  and  P.^anism;  and  this,  by 
the  help  of  Gud,  we  arc  determined,  in  a  Christian  spirit 
and  by  all  honourable  mcaiLt,  to  seek,  and  to  seek  until  it 
i*  obtained.'  In  the  coutsc  of  1841  these  exertions  were 
crowned  with  succe.ss,  and  the  evils  denounced  were  finally 
aboli>he<l  by  the  action  of  Lord  Melville's  Government. 

The  other  important  matters  upon  which  the  Directors 
came  into  any  close  touch  with  Government,  viz.  the 
French  o]>pre>ston  tn  Tahiti,  and  the  opcnic^  up  of  China 
;(ficr  the  war  in  1K41,  arc  dealt  with  in  Ihc  history  of  those 
missions. 

The  question  how  best  to  train  missionary  students  for 
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their  arduous  life-work  engaged  the  most  serious  attcntimi 
of  the  Directors  from  time  to  time.  On  the  death  of 
Dr.  lloguc.  the  temporary  superintendence  of  the  seminary 
at  Oosport  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Ebene/cr  Henderson, 
who  later  accepted  the  offer  made  to  him  of  the  post  of 
resident  and  theological  tutor.  The  conviction  had  forced 
itself  upon  the  Directors  that  their  college  ought  to  be 
in  or  near  I»ndon.  The  premises  which  for  some  time 
had  been  known  as  Hoxton  College  becoming  vacant,  the 
Hoard  acquired  them,  and  tliither  in  i8s6  they  transferred 
their  students.  Hut  in  iH^c  the  Directors  again  changed 
their  plan.  They  resolved  to  discontinue  their  own  college 
on  account  of "  the  disproportionate  expense  in  reference  to 
tlie  number  of  students,  and  the  increasing  facilities  afforded 
for  the  education  of  missionary  candidates  at  colleges  ard 
seminaries,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  various  parts  of  ihu* 
countrj-.'  Next  year,  iR^i.thc  sixteen  students  accepted 
by  the  Society  were  placed  at  the  following  colleges:— 
Homerton.  Highbury,  Newport  Pugncll.  Rowetl,  and  Turvcj-. 
This  was  Lhe  beginning  of  a  new  and  wiser  educatiorial 
policy.  In  later  years  institutions  for  elementary  training, 
prior  to  sending  the  men  to  any  of  the  recognized  theo- 
logical colleges,  were  set  up  at  Hedford  and  at  Weston- 
super-Mare.  In  1^61  an  institution  was  founded  at 
Farquhar  House,  Highgate,  and  in  1^63  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Wardlaw,  M.A.,  afterwards  Doctor  of  Divinity,  became  its 
president.  It  was  intended  to  give  the  finishing  touch  to 
a  missionary's  tr.iining.  After  his  college  course  was  com- 
pleted, he  was  to  devote  a  >'ear  to  studies  intended  in 
a  definite  and  >pecific  manner  to  equip  him  for  the  field  of 
labour  to  which  he  had  been  appointed.  But  although 
Dr.  W^rdlaw  possc*sed  many  c-vceptional  qualificalions, 
and  although  much  most  useful  and  valuable  work  wa.* 
done  at  Farquhar  Houw,  the  experiment  never  justified 
itself  in  the  minds  cither  of  many  supporters  of  the  Society, 
or  of  many  of  the  students  who  were  sent  there.  The  total 
cost  of  educating  missionary  students  in  the  year  1K65- 
iH6rt  was  £^fiji'i.     Of  this  sum  Farquhar  House,  with  ten 
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students,  cost  ;^l,074;  Bedford,  nine  students,  £^!fi; 
Weston-super-Mare,  five  students,  £2^\.  Uurir^  the  same 
time  it  cost  only  £100  to  educate  four  students  at  Clicshunt 
College,  and  £-}^  for  three  at  HRckncy  Coll<^c.  This 
disproportion  in  cost,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  edu- 
cation given  at  the  theological  colleges  was  much  more 
effective  than  it  could  possibly  be  at  Bedford,  Weston,  or 
J-'ar.juhar  Mouse.  led  the  Board  to  refer  the  whole  matter 
to  the  Funds  and  Agency  Committee.  They  considered  it 
carefully  at  two  meetings,  one  on  June  6,  the  other  on 
June  17,  1K67.  The  resolutions  titcn  adopted  have  con- 
trolled the  educational  ]>olicy  of  the  Society  ever  since, 
although  some  details  of  very  great  importance  have  been 
modified  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

After  reaffirming  how  desirable  it  was  that  all  the 
Society's  students  stwuld  receive  'a  sound  and  complete 
education,'  the  Committee  resolved  '  that,  as  any  plan  for 
the  formation  of  a  separate  Missionary  Institution,  and  of 
affiliating  it  with  any  exi.->ting  college,  is  found  to  be 
impracticable :  and  as  existing  colleges  have  shown  them- 
selves so  ready  and  anNious  on  favourable  terms  to  welcome 
the  Society's  students,  it  is  desirable  that  our  students 
should  be  placed  in  those  institutions  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.'  In  future,  the  Committee  judged,  'it  will  be 
sufficient  to  have  but  one  place  in  which  a  preparatory 
class  may  be  maintained  for  the  few  students  who  need  it.' 
and  Bedford  was  sckded.  They  thought  it  'most  de- 
sirable'to  maintain  the  final  year's  class,  but  as  Farquhar 
House  was  'needlessly  expensive,' they  recommended  its 
removal  to  some  less  costly  locality. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  W.  Alliott,  the  Principal  of 
Bedford,  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  resolutions  were  p-Ls^scd, 
brought  that  inslilution  to  an  end;  it  had  already  been 
decided  that  Weston  sliould  ocaac,  and  shortly  before 
Dr.  Wartlhiw's  death  in  1^72,  the  institution  over  whidt 
be  presided,  which  had  been  removed  from  llighgatc  to 
St.  John's  Wood,  was  closed.  In  186R  the  38  students 
under  the  care  of  the  Society  were  thus  distributed; — 
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C'heshunt  Co11c$;c.  7;  New  College,  2;  Ilackncy,  3  ;  Wes- 
tern, 4;  Nottingham  Institute.  1  :  Spring  Hill,  3  ;  Lan- 
cashire, 3  ;  Airedale,  2 :  Rothcrham,  2:  Cotton  End,  I. 

The  practice  at  that  date  was  for  a  candidate,  after  he 
had  fully  answered  special  questions,  and  supplied  satb- 
factory  testimonials  to  character,  ability,  and  religious  life, 
to  appear  before  the  Exatninalion  Committee.  If  he  passed 
that  ordeal  successfully,  and  was  recommended  to  the 
Board  for  acceptance,  he  was  almost  invariably  accepted. 
From  that  date  the  Society  became  responsible  for  the  cost 
of  his  education,  and  for  Ins  maintenance  while  at  collie. 
The  full  course  was  usually  four  years,  sometimes  five,  and 
in  1S9.')  was  generally  six  years.  In  itlHK  the  practice  of 
the  Society  was  further  modified.  No  payments  were  to 
be  made  until  a  man  had  passed  through  /taf/  of  the  full 
course  of  study  in  the  college  to  which  he  belonged.  If 
then  accepted  by  the  Society,  it  became  responsible  for 
the  cost  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  college  expenses — 
usually  three  years  devoted  to  special  theological  training. 
By  a  resolution  passed  in  189;  the  Society  affirmed  that  it 
will  for  the  future  not  accept  any  monetary  responsibility 
for  students  until  their  collegiate  training  is  completed. 

There  is  now  a  practical  consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
efficient  missionary  needs  the  very  best  attainable  training 
upon  both  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual  side.  Discussion 
to  some  limited  cNtcnt  continues  on  what  constitutes  the 
best  intellectual  training,  but  none  deny  that  this  is  what 
he  needs.  The  century's  experience  has  gone  all  against 
the  view  that -godly  men  with  a  knowledge  of  the  me- 
chanical arts'  are.  by  virtue  of  that  particular  knowledge, 
specially  suited  for  missionarj'  work.  There  is  no  question 
that  ability  to  use  one's  hands  and  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  tools  are  often  of  very  great  service  But  the  special 
cases  where  such  gifts  arc  of  very  great  value  are  now  met 
by  the  appointment  of  artisan  missionaries  and  lay  evan- 
gelists. The  former  arc  engineers,  m;isons,  c;trj>enters.  &c., 
who  can  do  skilled  work  and  who  have  had  sufficient 
training  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  Christian  work  to  render 
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From  an  early  date  the  importance  of  keeping  the  home 
authorities  in  closer  touch  with  the  work  on  the  field  than 
was  possible  by  correspondence,  and  the  return  on  furlough 
H  of  the  missionaries,  was  rccc^nizcd.  From  time  to  time 
^  special  deputations  were  appointed,  which  form  important 
landmarks  in  the  development  of  the  work.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  visit  of  the  Kev.  John  Campbell  to  South 
Africa  in  the  years  i8ii  to  1K14,  followed  bya  second  visit, 
this  lime  accompanied  by  the  Kcv.  John  Philips,  extending 
'from  1K18  to  1S21.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  work  all 
over  the  world,  and  the  extraordinary  prop;rcss  in  the  South 
Seas,  led,  in  1K31,  to  the  appointment  of  George  Iknnet, 
Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Paniel  Tycrman.  They  were  charged 
with  the  duty  of  visiting  all  the  stations  occupied  by  the 
missionaries  of  the  Society,  a  labour  which  occupied  them 
eight  yfars,  Mr.  Tycrman  finding  a  grave  in  Madagascar 
just  before  hi^  task  was  completed.  In  1^4^  to  \^Ai  the 
Rev,  J.  J.  Freeman  visited  the  West  Indies  to  see  how 
emancipation  had  modified  the  conditions  of  the  work,  and 
bow  best  the  new  and  numerous  claims  upon  the  Society 
could  be  met.  Mis  report  was  very  favourable  and  en- 
couraging, although  his  anticipation  that  the  churches  in 
Guiana  and  Jamaica  would  be  'in  a  position  to  support 
msclves  ere  long,  without  prc$aing  on  the  furvds  of  the 
t  society,"  lias  not  even  yet  been  fully  realised.  In 
184(1  to  l»$\  Mr.  Freeman  vi-sited  South  Africa  and  Mada- 
gascar; Mr.  Elli^  Mr.  Cameron,  and  Mr.  Jones  attcmpttxl 
in  vain  to  secure  a  footing  in  Madagascar  in  iH.s.l  to  lit.H. 
and  in  i9^  Mr.  KIlis  visited  South  Africa.  In  1836  to  1857 
Ellis,  Cameron,  and  Jones  a  second  lime  in  vain  attempted 
Madagascar,  but  in  i8f$i  that  iKiand  Ijccamc  once  again 
open  to  Christian  workers,  and  Mr.  Kilts  joyously  entered 
in.  As  wc  shall  sec,  in  later  years,  increased  facilities  fur 
rapid  and  safe  travel,  and  the  wide  extension  of  work,  have 
rendered  it  more  imperative  than  ever  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  foreign  field. 
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The  permanent  housing  of  the  Society  became  a  pressing 
practical  matter  in  iS^^,  Wc  have  already  described  the 
mectinRS  at  Mr.  Hardcastle's  and  at  No.  8,  Old  Jewry,  In 
i}i2_l  a  liouse  in  Austin  Friars  was  leased;  but  in  tK^4, 
after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  secure  suitable 
premises,  the  Directors  determined  lo  build  a  Mission 
[  louse  adequate  to  and  suitable  for  all  the  needs  of  ihe 
work.  A  lease,  with  90  year*  to  run.  of  the  site  on  which 
the  present  Mission  House  stands  was  secured,  and  the 
orifrinal  contract  for  the  building  was  ;f  1,105.  But  the  tolal 
expenditure,  including  j£'4K4  for  redemption  of  the  land  ux. 
and  £t,2:iO  for  fittings  and  furniture,  amounted  to  £^oyK 
The  new  building  was  dedicated  on  Monday.  October  ,^ 
'•^.Ij-  A  special  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  John  Pyc 
Smith :  prayers  were  offered  by  the  Rev.  Gcoqjc  Collison. 
Ur.  Bennett,  and  Thomas  Lewis;  and  the  larRc  company 
of  missionaries  about  to  proceed  to  new  stations  in  the 
South  Seas  were  addressed  by  John  Williams.  In  the  year 
1X74-1H75  a  third  story  was  added  to  the  buildini^,  at 
a  cost  of  if+oco.  and  the  premises  .issumed  tlie  form  in 
which  they  arc  familiar  to  this  generation. 

The  Jubilee  of  the  Society  began  on  September  22, 1H44. 
The  Report  for  that  year,  in  anticipation,  rejoicingly  and 
trustfully  recounts  some  of  the  chief  reasons  for  joy  and 
thankfulness  presented  by  the  retrospect  of  fifty  years, 
and  thus  stnick  the  keynote  of  the  celebration.  The  same 
Report  contains  two  paragraphs  of  exceptional  moment. 
One  reveals  the  power  which  the  children  were  becoming 
in  the  home  work  of  the  Society ; — 

■  In  the  month  of  July  last,  on  the  return  of  the  Camden 
from  her  five  years*  voyage,  it  wa.*  ascertained  that  the 
expenses  of  necessary  repairs  and  outfit,  to  prepare  her  for 
iinother  protracted  voyage,  would  be  so  large,  as  to  render 
it  desirable  rather  lo  attempt  tlie  purchase  of  a  new  vcssd- 
An  appeal  was  made  to  the  young  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  assist  \n  carrying  out  this  design  ;  and  within  a  few 
weeks  they  presented  the  noble  offering  of  £6.^^';,  and 
thus  cfTccted  the  object  aiorie.    The  cheerfulness  with  which 
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'the  effort  was  put  forth,  ami  the  real  sacrifices  which,  on 
the  part  of  many,  it  involved,  give  to  this  juvenile  olTering 
^BKlditional  value  and  iniporLincc.     The  John  Williams,  a 
new,  and  strong,  and  beautiful  vessel,  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  tons,  purchased  and  equipped  with  their  contribu- 
^Hions,  will  within  another  month  leave  the  port  of  London 
for  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  bearing  a  goodly  company 
of  faithful  Missionaries  to  the  pcri»hing  Mcathcn.* 
^h    The  other  gives  a  concise  sutement  of  the  fiinds-     In 
179.53  few  thousands  of  pounds  were  contributed  by  a  small 
but  devoted  circle  of  friends  intent  upon  sending  the  Gospel 
of  JCKUs  Christ  lo  the  remotest  and  most  degraded  children 
of  men;    in   1844  the   total   income  was  ;£tti,Ki3.     And 
these  figuica  were  of  value  only  in  so  far  as  they  can  be 
irandated  into  the  love  and  zeal  and  faithful  work  of  friends 
at  home  and  missionaries  and  helpers  abroad.     No  wonder 
the  Directors  of  i^^  couid  thus  close  the  account  of  their 
stewardships : — 
^L    '  In  concluding  this  brief  sketch  of  the  Society's  opera- 
^patioas,  the  Directors  perform  their  last  fublk  duty  in  the 
^EForty-ninth  year  of  its  existence  ;  and  the  privilege  awaits 
^bhcir  Successors  in  oflice,  to  commerKC  its  Year  of  Jubilee 
^on  the  land  of  September  next.     On  thai  day,  in  the  year 
1793.  its  venerable  Fathers  and  Founders,  feeble  in  numbers 
but  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his  might,  laid 
its  broad  basis  in  the  spirit  of  humble  faith  and  universal 
love.     Supcr>tition.   formalism,   and    inhdcliiy    united    to 
oppose  the  hallowed  undertaking:    the  Samaritan  joined 
with  the  Ammonite  and  the  Arabian  to  defame  and  to 
oppose ;  and.  covering  their  fears  with  mockery  and  scorn. 
tbcy  cried,  "  Even  that  which  they  build,  if  a  fox  go  up,  he 
shall  break  down  their  stone  wall;"    but   the   labourers 
worked  hard,  and  prayed  fervaitly,  and  the  walls  of  Zion 
^P^rere  built  in  those  troublous  times.    Few  of  these  honoured 
servants  of  God  remain  this  day ;  but  the  glorious  super- 
structure which  they  commenced  their  children  have  seen 
rise;  and  it  is  still  rising  in  its  fair  proportions  and  unshaken 
ircngth. 
II.  \  X 
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'  One  of  the  first  mcswnf^rs  of  mercy  sent  forth  by 
their  united   efforts,  to  make  known  the  way  of  life  ia 
India,  within  eight  and  forty  hours  of  his  landing  in  Madra.''. 
was  commanded   to   re>embark:    and    on    his    homeward 
voyage  tic  sickened  and  died.     AVrc  India,  with  her  mote 
than  one  hundred  millions  of  souls,  is  open  to  our  mercy: 
and   the   Misiionary   may  pas*  through   the   length    and 
breadlh  of  that  \':ist  empire,  proclaiming  redemption — none 
forbidding — none  making  afraid  :  and,  by  multitudes,  he  15 
honoiire<l,  aided,  and  beloved.   Who  that,  in  the  year  1H23. 
wept  for  the  martyr  Smith,  as  he  lay  in  the  dungeon  of 
Demerara,  waiting  an  ignominious  death  as  the   penalty 
of  his  comi»s!fion  to  the   .ilavo,  would  have  ventured  to 
anticipate  that,  within  fifteen  years.  Slavery  should  exist 
no  more  throughout  the  dominions  of  Britain  :  or  that  the 
Missionary,  (hen  feared,  su.ipectcd,  hated,  murdered,  should 
now  command   the  respect  and  admiration  of  his   perse- 
cutors ?    "I  doubt  not,"  said  the  venerable  David  Bogue, 
"that  I  shall  live  to  sec  the  day  when  the  income  of  the 
Society  will  be  ^lo.cco  a  year."     Now  the  Contributions 
of  the  Mission-Churchei*  approach  nearly  to  that  amount. 
"  These  are  the  Lord's  doings,  and  they  arc  wondrcws  in 
our  eyes." 

'  Hut  the  Directors  glance  only  at  the  labours  and  results 
of  former  >-car3  as  a  stimulus  to  present  and  prospective 
duty.  If,  within  half  a  century,  from  beginnings  so  small 
— with  resources  so  limited — amidst  obstacles  so  gigantic — 
such  glorious  progress  has  been  made :  then,  with  hin- 
drances constantly  diminishing  .ind  means  of  advance 
as  constantly  .■iccumulatinfj,  and  with  the  promised  bless* 
ing  of  an  unchanging  Saviour,  what  may  not  be  antict* 
pated,  and  what  should  not  be  attempted  io  years  to 
come  ? ' 

The  Jubilee  Meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  on  May  15.  184J. 
was  an  occai^Jon  for  triumphant  retrospect,  and  hopeful  and 
confident  onlnok.  Dr.  Tidman  pointed  out  that  the  founders 
of  the  Baptist  and  London  Missionary  Societies  gave  a  new 
character  to  the  times,  and  that  whereas  tlie  religious 
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society  of  Ihc  eighteenth  ccnturj-  was  marked  by  '  the 
total  want  of  a  Missionaij-  spirit,'  by  the  middle  of  the 
ninctcentli  '  the  Missionary  spirit  had  become  the  charac- 
tcnsiic  feature  of  iclifjion.'  He  indicates  the  'ignorance 
and  gross  miscnnceptloa  which  prevailed  as  to  the  real 
condition,  social  and  moral,  of  Pagan  nations,'  and  asks. 
'  Where  are  now  the  advocates  of  Paganism  or  the  apologists 
for  Idolatry  ? '  'Hie  Society  began  work  in  the  South 
Seas  not  entirety  from  choice,  but  because  it  was  the  only 
field  to  which  there  was  then  a  free  ncce«-s.  India  was 
ctosed,  and  even  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asapli  could  write, 
'  It  was  in  the  fatal  year  179_^  that  Mr.  Wtlbcrforce  proposed 
free  schools  throughout  India,  and  the  free  admission  of 
Christian  missionaries.  These  propositions  could  not  have 
been  listened  to  in  17X1,  when  it  was  a  fixed  principle  of  the 
legislature  that  we  ouf^t  never  to  interfere  with  the  religious 
laws  or  native  customs  of  the  people  of  India— a  principle 
consonant  both  to  justice  and  policy.'  This  prelate  asserted 
id  in  this  he  did  not  stand  alone — '  the  command  of  the 
Saviour  to  preach  Ihc  Gospel  to  all  nations  did  not  apply  to 
us^'  In  the  West  Indies  slavery  was  a  deadly  foe  to  all 
missionary  effort,  and  after  first  struggling  fiercely  to  crush 
missionary  work  it  was  itself  destroyed  by  the  new  spirit 
developed  at  home.  South  Africa,  under  Dutch  dominion 
at  the  beginning  of  the  ccntur>',  had  by  pa.ising  under 
British  rule  become  an  available  field  of  mi:*.<ionary  enter- 
prise, and  China,  which  at  the  beginning  was  almost 
impenetrably  closed  against  Christian  teachers,  had,  by  the 
time  the  jubilee  was  celebrated,  become  easy  of  access  to  all 
who  wished  to  carry  thither  the  joy  and  the  tibcrly  of  the 
Gospel.  '  Of  the  Christian  missionary  then,  so  lately  pro- 
scribed in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  excluded  from  the 
deserts  of  Africa  and  the  eitic5  of  China,  it  may  now  be 
said,  "  The  world  Ls  all  before  htm  where  to  choose,  and 
Providence  his  guide."  Our  prayer  is  no  longer  for  fields 
to  cultivate,  but  for  labourers  to  gather  the  harvest  of  the 
earth.'  If  true  in  1846,  how  much  more  in  1H96  was  this 
statement :  '  Distance  is  no  longer  calculated  by  space  but 
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by  titnc ;  occiintt  are  Iraversed  in  wmIcs  that  once  could 
scarcely  be  navigated  in  as  many  months.* 

Hut  the  fifty  ye;in<  had  experienced  the  tempest  no  lest 
tlian  the  Hunshinc,  and  even  in  the  year  of  jubilee  darlc 
clouds  lowered  over  portions  of  the  field-  Mad^gasc^r, 
opened  so  courageously,  enlightened  by  stcadfai»t  faithful- 
ness unto  death,  was  in  the  grasp  of  a  murderous  tyranny 
intent  upon  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Gospel ;  Tahiti  the 
first  and  dearly  lov'cd  field,  was  being  grievously  harassed 
by  so-called  Christians,  who  (houj;ht  it  more  acceptable  to 
Him  they  professed  to  serve  to  enter  into  and  4lc»troy  other 
men's  labours  than  to  seek  to  bring  the  light  of  truth  to 
isles  yet  dwelling  in  d.irkne«;  and  from  Siberia  faithful 
labourers  had  been  excluded  by  the  fiat  of  an  irresponsible 
despot.  But  notwithstanding  these  grievous  trial;)  and  sere 
hindrances  our  fathers  felt  fifiy  years  ;igo.  as  we  in  iXt^^ 
with  even  greater  reason  for  the  conviction,  that  the  King 
of  Glory  whom  wc  follow  shall  advance  from  conquering 
to  conquer,  '  until  all  His  enemies  are  put  beneath  Hts 
feel.' 

The  great  assembly  at  Exeter  Hall  to  which  Dr.  Tidoian 
presc-ntcd  his  rcpoit  met  under  the  presidency  of  W. 
Hunter,  Esq.,  Alderman  and  .Sherifl"  of  London,  and  the 
varioufi  resolutions  were  moved  and  supported  by  the  Rev. 
Josias  Wilson  {Presbyterian),  Geo.  .Smith  (Congregational), 
R.  C.  Mather  (Mirzapur).  Dr.  Cumming  (Scotch  Church), 
Dr.  Hailcy  (Congregational),  Kbcnc;tcr  Davics  (Bcrbice), 
Rev.  Charles  Hcst  (Wcslcyan),  and  Dr.  Codman  (United 
States).  At  the  meeting  held  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  tlie speakers  weie  the  Rev.  John  Jukes  (Bedford).  J,  T- 
Jesson  (Tahiti),  W.  Brock  (Baptist),  Andrew  Reed  (Con- 
gregational), W.  C.  Milne  (China).  W.  H.  Drew  (Madras), 
J.  J.  Freeman  and  Dr.  Barth  (Germany). 

In  the  face  of  the  wonderful  history  of  the  past,  and  the 
undoubted  zeal,  vigour,  and  consecration  of  the  et>nst.\ntly 
enlarging  constituency  of  the  Society,  the  financial  history 
of  the  jubilee  year  was  not  wholly  encouraging.  The  lotsd 
normal  income  was  only  jfd5,2i4  ;  the  expenditure  ;6'ftz,K76, 
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leaving  »  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  no  less  than  £1 7,663, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  special  Jubilee  Fund  amounted  to 
;C2l,500 — a  fact  which  lends  countenance  to  the  view  that 
a  society  can  rarely  mnke  a  great  ant)  continuous  appeal 
for  special  financial  aid  without  depreciating  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  normal  contributions. 

In  the  administration  of  so  cxtcn^vc  and  complex  an 
organization  as  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  diffi- 
culties and  defects  arc  often  much  more  obvious  than  their 
remedies.  Secretaries  and  officials,  boards  of  directors, 
subscribers  and  co-workers  are  after  alt  vcr>*  iiuman,  en- 
dowed only  in  varying  degrees  with  faith,  zeal,  enthusiasm, 
common  sense,  and  practical  wisdom  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs.  The  fact,  moreover,  that  the  support  is  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  subscribers  and  donors  who  6nd  the 
bulk  of  the  income  tends  at  times  to  render  criticism  more 
ready,  and  places  upon  the  permanent  officials  a  somewhat 
heavier  burden.  The  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a  secre- 
tary renders  it  desirable  that  lie  should  be  nearer  perfection 
than  the  bulk  of  his  fellows ;  this  necessity  unfortunately 
docs  not  always  secure  the  desired  result  And  yet  if  it 
be  true — and  who  knowing  the  facts  can  dispute  this? — 
that  the  missionaries  of  all  the  great  Societies  are  men  and 
women  of  whom  any  nation  may  well  be  proud,  it  is  alto 
true  that  the  men  who  have  administered  the  home  afTairs 
— those  who  have  made  it  their  sole  business,  and  those 
who  have  givtn  such  unselfish  and  continuous  voIuDtar>* 
service,  have  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  been  men  of 
great  gifts,  of  sound  practical  wisdom,  and  of  unquenchable 
faith. 

Criticism  of  the  policy  of  the  Society,  and  sometimes 
of  the  personnel  of  those  paid  to  administer  it,  has  never 
been  wanting.  Nor  should  il  be.  No  reasonable  man 
objects  to  cfiiidsm  which  has  for  its  object  the  more 
effective  working  of  a  great  society.  And  the  criticism 
which  not  unfrcqucntly  arises  from  ignorance,  or  failure  to 
adequately  comprehend  either  what  is  being  done,  or  the 
reasons  upon  which   specific   action   is  based,  yet  serves 
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a  very  useful  |>urpasc  in  bringing  out  these  reasons,  and  in 
enabling  the  ofTiaal3  to  in.ike  clear  points  not  otherwise 
plain.  Speaking  generally,  criticism  concerns  itselT  mainly 
with  the  economical  and  effective  use  of  the  funds  supplied, 
and  with  the  maintenance  of  just  and  helpful  relations  on 
the  pait  of  the  home  authorities  with  the  missionaries 
abroad,  and  with  the  native  churches  which  ihcy  found  and 
extend.  In  all  these  respects  the  first  fifty  years  in  the 
Society's  life  were  a  period  of  apprenticeship. 

At  first  all  the  official  work  was  unpaid.  Slowly  the 
Directors  came  to  realize  that  a  work  of  such  magni- 
tude could  onlj'  be  efficiently  superintended  by  men  who 
could  give  their  undivided  time,  thought,  and  labour  to 
its  concerns.  I'rom  either  mistaken  views  on  economy, 
or  from  inability  to  grasp  the  true  position  even  after  the 
need  for  adequate  payment  of  ofiiciats  had  been  admitted, 
some  of  the  chief  officials  were  allowed  to  combine  with 
such  an  arduous  post  as  that  of  Foreign  Secretary  the  care 
of  a  church.  Very  slowly  also  has  the  conviction  been 
reached  that  efficient  .secretaries  arc  not  oblaineil  by  merely 
wishing  for  them.  If  the  result  has  not  always  been 
satisfactor>*,  it  is  at  least  an  open  question  wht-thcr  the 
blame  does  not  rest  largely  with  the  churchett  wlio  form 
the  constituency  of  the  Society.  It  must  be  freely  admitted 
that  in  the  course  of  the  century  mistakes  have  been  made 
even  in  some  of  the  chief  appointments.  Men  have  been 
chosen  for  accidental  reasons  rather  than  because  they 
possessed  the  gifts  by  which  first-rate  officials  arc  distin> 
guished.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  any  reflection  is 
here  cast  upon  the  men  who  have  held  the  various  official 
poets  during  the  century.  They  on  the  whole  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  the  Society  in  no  less  degree  than  the  noble 
army  of  foreign  workers.  The  contention  rather  is,  that 
the  churches  as  ii  whole  have  never  through  their  repre- 
sentatives given  theniselvet  sufficiently  to  the  work  of  the 
Board.  Had  half  the  trouble  been  given,  prior  to  an 
appointment,  in  seeing  that  the  best  possible  man  was 
chosen,  which  was  afterwards  si>ent  in  criticising  his  adioo. 
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the  Society  might  liavc  been  spared  one  or  two  unsatisfactory 
experiments. 

During  the  fifty  years  now  under  review,  from  time  lo 
time  criticisms  were  levelled  ii^uinsi  either  portions  of  or 
tlic  whole  policy  of  the  Society-  Tliesc  were  met  by  what 
ricncc  seemed  to  indicuic  as  the  wisest  method  of 
ling  with  them — the  appoinlmenl  of  independent 
Special  Committce»  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
points  at  issue. 

In  the  year  1849  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Miall,  of  Bradford,  wa.s 
instrumental  in  securing  the  appointment  of  a  very  strong 
Special  Committee 'to  inquire  whether  any  modification  of 
the  constitution  or  mode  of  administration  of  the  Society 
be  practicable,  which  may  promote  the  stronger  attachment 
r»f  its  constituents  or  increase  its  efficacy."  The  Committee, 
numbering  thirty,  and  composed  of  ver>'  able  and  rcprc- 
scnLitivc  men,  met  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Raffles. 
The  points  submitted  by  Mr.  Miall  for  its  close  scrutiny 
were — 

'1.  The  careful  investigation,  whether  it  would  be,  on 
a  tar^c  consideration,  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage  to 
the  Society  to  maintain  its  Fundamental  t^w. 

'2.  The  importance  of  recognizing,  under  wcll>defined 
circumstances,  the  possible  Independency  of  Foreign 
Churches,  and  of  defining  the  powers  of  the  Society's 
Representatives  abroad. 

'3.  The  question  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting 
a  more  cordial  understanding  between  Missionaries  abroad 
and  the  Society  al  home, 

'4.  The  dcsirableneja  of  inquiry  into  the  extent  and 
operation  of  Government  Grants  for  Colonial  flducalion. 

-5.  The  possibility  and  propriety  of  constituting  the 
Quarterly  Meetings  of  the  Town  and  Country  Directors 
the  supreme  legislative  bod)-  in  the  London  Missionary 
Society. 

'6.  The  inquiry.  Whether  anything  further  can  be  done 
to  promote  the  more  complete  organization  of  the  Society,' 

Upon  tliese  points,  after  giving'  more  tlian  ten  hours  each 
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day'  upon  October  i6  and  17.  1849,  to  their  consideration, 
Uic  Committee  reached  the  following  conclusions: — 

'  I.  That,  having  given  their  carerul  and  lengthened 
attention  to  the  moral  and  religious  considerations  involved 
in  the  Fundamental  Law  of  this  Society,  and  having 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  operation  of  that  law  upon  its 
interests,  its  labours,  and  its  Missionaries,  the  Committee 
arc  COTivinced  that,  irrespective  of  any  legal  question 
involved  in  a  change,  such  change  would  be  inexpedient 
and  injurious,  and  ought  not.  ihtreforc,  to  be  made. 

'  3.  Anxious  to  ascertain  whether  any,  and,  if  any,  what 
grounds  exist  for  an  investigation,  which  appeared  to 
imply,  that  some  Mission-Churches  connected  with  the 
Society  were  not  possessed  of  that  perfect  Independency 
which  is  required  by  its  Fundamental  Law,  the  Committee, 
at  considerable  length,  inquired  into  the  practice  of  the 
Society  and  the  actual  [tosition  of  the  Churches  which  had 
been  formed  by  its  instrunientalily;  and,  upon  these  points, 
they  were  supplied  with  ample  information,  which  satisfied 
them,  that,  although  few  Mission-Churches  were  as  yet 
se//'SufifiorUti,  their  dependeiici:  on  the  Society  for  pecuniary 
nid  did  n[)t  afl^cct  their  freedom  and  self-government,  and 
that,  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  ilicir  liberty  had  been 
most  scrupulously  respected  by  tlie  Directors,  and  held  as 
inviolate  as  that  of  any  Churches  in  this  country.  The 
Committee  were  conducicd  to  this  conclusion  by  the  can- 
Current  testimony  of  several  Mi.sftionaries.  who,  in  terms  the 
most  unqualifitd,  declared,  that,  to  their  knowledge  and 
belief,  no  instance  had  occurred  in  which  the  Directors  had 
interfered  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  Indejiendcnce  of 
the  Churclics  over  which  ihey  presided,  or  of  those  of  the 
Brethren  with  whom  they  had  been  associated.  This  state- 
ment was  confirmed  by  various  important  fads,  which,  in 
the  view  of  the  Committee,  clearly  evinced  the  honour  and 
integrity  with  which  the  Directors  had  respected  the 
rights  and  recognised  the  freedom  of  the  several  Mission- 
Churches. 

•  To  prove  that  provision  had  also  been  made  for  rccc^- 
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•  nizing.  not  only  the  Independenc}'  of  those  Churches,  but 
tbcir  entire  separation  from  the  Society,  should  thc>'  desire 
it,  the  following  Regulation  of  the  Directors,  together  with 
evidence  that  it  had  been  acted  upon,  was  laid  before  the 
ComiTiittce: — 

I' "  Assuminft  the  numbers  and  pecuniary  resources  of  any 
Church  and  Congregation  to  be  adequate  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Ministrj',  and  all  other  purposes  of  self- 
support,  the  Society  most  readily  recognizes  the  right  of 
such  Church  and  Congregation  to  form  its  own  constitution, 
and  conduct  tl^  own  affairs.  It  must,  however,  be  under- 
stood, that  in  the  event  of  any  Church  and  Congregation 
wishing  to  be  separated  from  the  Society,  such  desire  must 
be  formally  expressed  by  the  Members  assembled  for  that 
purpOf«e ;  at  which  Meeting  at  least  two  Agents  or  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Society,  nominated  by  the  Directors,  shall 
be  present,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  friendly  counsel  an<i 
reporting  the  proceedings  to  the  Board :  and,  in  case  the 
Society  has  made  pecuniary  advances  for  such  Church  and 
Congregation,  by  way  of  loan  or  othenvisc,  the  same  shall 
be  the  subject  of  equitable  adjustment" 

i'  Whereupon  it  was  resolved,  that,  from  the  information 
aw  given,  this  Committee  is  convinced  that  the  Society 
|e*  not  interfere,  and,  in  consistency  with  its  fundamental 
principle,  never  can  interfere  in  any  way,  with  the  self- 
govemiiient  of  the  Mis«ion-Churchcs. 

■  3.  That  this  Committee  sympathizes  with  the  Directors 

Hjn  cases  of  difficulty  which  must  occasionally  occur  in  their 

^^correspondence  and  intercourse  with  the  Missionaries,  and. 

iSttt  the  statements  which  have  been  made,  are  convinced 

Rlhat  their  course  has  been  distinguished  by  justice  snd 
Christian  kindness,  and  that  the  plans  they  have  devised 
are  well  adapted  to  settle  satisfactorily  any  matter  of 
dispute. 

■4.  That  while  the  Society  has  not  sought  to  restrict  its 
Missionaries  in  the  use  of  that  freedom  which  is  claimed  by 
Christian  brethren  at  home  in  reference  to  Government  Aid 
>r  Education,  it  Itas  never,  a-s  a  Society,  received  such  aid. 
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hut,  on  Ike  coNtrary,  has  rtptattdijf  dtclintd  it — 3  course  to 
which  the  Committo-c  feci  perfectly  assured  the  Board  of 
Directors  will  inviolably  adhere. 

■  ,5.  That  this  Meeting  deems  it  desirable  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Country  Directors,  and  of  the  Auxiliancs 
generally,  to  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of  the  Society,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  at  them  an  increased  and  continuom 
attendance,  as  oti  those  occaf^ions  the  most  important 
business  of  the  Society  is  u:iually  tramactcd. 

■6.  That,  deeming  the  subject  of  Organization  to  be.  in 
the  present  ciroumstancci  of  the  Society,  of  special  and 
peculiar  importance,  Uii*  Meeting  urges  upon  all  County 
and  other  Auxiliaries  to  meet,  at  as  early  a  time  as  poAsibIc, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  fully  considering  the  whole 
subject,  and  of  inquiring  what  alterations  they  may  make 
so  as  brat  to  secure  the  great  object." 

Mow  to  maintain  and  to  deepen  the  interest  of  the  home 
churches  in  mi»--<ionary  work  is  one  trf  the  standing  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  missionary  progress.  It  has  conic,  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  centui  y,  to  be  a  somewhat  fi  rmly  held 
conclusion  among  Christian  people,  that  success  or  failure 
in  support  of  the  great  missionary  cntciprisc  is  one  great 
mark  of  a  standing  or  a  falling  church.  Too  much,  perhapi. 
in  the  past  the  temptation  to  consider  foreign  missiou 
as  an  optional  and  not  an  integrat  part  of  Christian  work 
has  proved  a  snare  to  the  churches.  From  the  beginning 
the  London  Missionary  Society  adopted  the  plan  of  sending 
out  able  and  well-informed  deputations  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  home  churches  in  the  missionary  enterprise. 
Originally  these  con.sisted  of  leading  ministers,  deeply 
attached  to  the  work,  and  with  great  reputations  a* 
preachers  and  speakers,  men  like  Dr.  Bogiie,  Dr.  Waugh, 
Rowland  Hill,  and  Matthew  Wilks.  Then,  as  the  staff  ot 
missionaries  incrca.<(cd,  the  practice  sprang  up  of  scndiiu 
them  to  tell  their  xvondruus  story  of  work  done,  of  obstacles 
yet  to  be  overcome,  of  needs,  sorrows,  and  stns  crying  out 
for  salvation.  And  tliis  method  has  proved  sati.sfaciory  id 
manv  ways,  but  its  success  has  been  purchased  at  one  verj* 
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cost,  h  has  tended  in  many  cases  to  weaken  rather 
than  strengthen  the  direct  intcix'st  of  the  home  minister  in 
ttie  missionary  anniversary,  and  for  a  ver^'  obvious  reason. 
Home  ministers  rarely  suffer  from  insufBcicncy  of  work. 
Hurdencd,  harassed,  over-worked,  as  many  of  them  are.  it 
is  little  wonder  if  the  misvioriary  anniversary  came  to 
be.  to  some  extent,  a  mini^lc^'s  holiday.  Hist  pulpit  being 
supplied  for  him  at  the  SiKricly's  cx|x;i»se.  it  was  only 
natural  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  the  welcome  oppor- 
tunity for  rest  and  (.hange.  But  this  habit  h^isofien  reacted 
dtsad%'a^tagcou^tly  upon  the  church.     The  alwcnce  of  the 

H  minister  can  hardly  fail  to  lessen  in  the  e>'cs  uf  the  church 
the  importance  of  the  missionary  anniversary. 

Krom  time  to  time  this  tmpoitant  practical  question  of 

^P  home  support  occupied  the  earnest  attention  oi  ihc  Hoard. 
In  183/;  the  Kcv.  \Vm.  l-'airbrothcr,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  Shanghai  in  11*45,  ^^^  who,  owing  to  the  death  of  hLs 

^R  wife,  and  the  failure  of  his  own  health,  returned  to  England 
in  1K46,  was  appointed  Secretary  for  Funds.     His  special 

I  work  was  in  every  possible  way  to  excite  a  deeper  and 
more  practical  interol  in  the  work  on  the  part  of  the 
churches.  On  April  aa,  iS^,  the  Qtiarlcrly  Meeting  of 
London  and  C-ountry  Oirectont  adopted  a  report  from 
a  Special  Committee  dealing  wtih  this  matter,  and  the 
bulk  of  their  conclusions  arc  as  pertinent  in  1896  as  they 
were  in  1H56.  Thcj'  outline  their  plan  in  the  following 
words : — 
H  *  It  is  doubtless  natural  that  those  who  sustain  Christian 
^^  Missions,  should  ilesire  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  men 
who  have  laboured  in  promoting  them  the  results  ot  those 
labours.  And  witliin  ivasonable  limits  this  desire  should 
be  met.  Hut  such  limits  are  not  unfrcquently  exceeded. 
During  a  large  portion  nf  each  year,  the  services  of  relumed 
Missionaries  are  not  only  sought,  but  expected  and  re- 
quired. Nor  will  it  always  suffice  that  they  aiiviul  a  public 
meeting  and  report  what  God  has  wrought  among  the 
heathen  through  their  instnimcntality.  They  are  cxiiected 
to  preach  as  well  as  speak.    Twice,  and  sonielimcs  thrice, 
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must  thc>'  appear  in  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath,  and  four  or 
live  evenings  through  the  ensuing  week  they  must  take 
a  prominent  part  on  the  platform.  And  these  exhausting 
services  arc  often  continued  for  a  protracted  ]>criod. 

'Now,  while  it  ia  gratifying  to  witness  a  desire  for  the 
information  which  MiNStoiiitrtes  [>osse!«,  the  demand  thus 
made  upon  their  time  and  xtrength  is  cause  of  serious  regret 
In  the  tirst  place,  it  generally  happens,  when  a  Mi&siooary 
returns  to  thi»  country,  thnt  he  docs  so  with  wasted  strength 
and  shattCK-d  health.  Kxliauxted  by  climate,  labour,  or 
disease,  he  is  compelled  to  seek  re»t  and  restoration  on  his 
native  shores.  But  no  sooner  does  he  arri%x  here,  than  he 
is  called  upon  to  take  long  journeys,  and  to  sustain  heavy 
labours  as  a  de|iutation  from  the  Society.  Xhe  conse> 
qucnccs,  in  many  cases, are  mostt  painful.  They  arc  de)>rive(l 
of  much-needed  rest,  and  lestricled  in  the  use  of  remedial 
measures.  Their  restoration  is  thus  retarded,  their  personal 
comfort  destroyed, and  their  sojourn  in  this  country  unduly 
extend«l.  These  consequences  indeed  arc  not  KufTcred 
by  all  returned  Missionaries,  but  doubtless  they  arc  h^ 
many.  ^^| 

'  But  this  is  not  the  only  evil  resulting  from  the  practice. 
Not  seldom  it  occasions  dissatisfaction  and  disappointment 
to  the  supporters,  while  it  produces  positive  injury  to  the 
cau!*e  of  Missions.  There  are  instances,  undoubtedly,  in 
which,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  platform.  Missionaries 
prove  the  nto&t  efficient  advoc:itcs  of  Missions:  but  these 
arc  the  cxception.s,  not  the  rule.  Generally  it  is  otherwise: 
Invaluable  Missionaries  sometimes  jirove  iiiclTicient  deputa- 
tions. Nor  will  this  surprise  those  who  consider  how  difTcreni 
ihc  labours  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  arc  from 
those  to  which,  on  their  return  to  this  country,  they  are 
called. 

■  The  Committee  would  now  therefore  suggest  tlie  change 
which,  in  their  judgment,  would  mitigate  the  evils  they 
have  indicated,  and  augment  the  spirit  and  resources  ol 
Chrifitian  Missions.  Tlie  following  recommcmlation  was 
adoi'*'"^^*lic  Special  Delegates  from  Country  Auxiliaries 
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at  a  iiumcrousJy  attended  Mcctios  of  the  Town  and 
Country  Directors,  held  on  October  a.t,  1855: — 

'  ''On  the  subject  of  Missionary  Deputations,  the  Dclcpatcs 
arc  of  opinion  that  in  general  it  will  be  found  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  Pastors  themselves,  and  to  the  Churches  over  which 
they  preside,  as  well  as  to  the  immediate  interests  of  the 
Society,  that  the  Missionary  sermons  be  preached  by 
ministers  in  their  own  places  of  worship  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
thus  economixinjr  the  lime  and  expenses  of  our  Missionary 
brethren,  who  could  still  render  their  assistance  at  ;i  meeting 
held  on  a  week  evening;  they  suggest,  moreover,  that  if 
the  hearty  co-operation  which  is  nfTordcd  by  some  of  our 
ministerial  brethren  to  meetings  on  behalf  of  the  Society 
held  ill  their  respective  localities  were  more  geiterally 
extended,  the  result  would  be  in  a  high  degree  favourable." ' 

Although  more  than  lifty  years  have  rolled  away  since 
this  report  was  penned,  only  a  slight  approximation  to  its 
conclusions  has  been  attained.  One  of  the  best  signsof  the 
home  work  to-day  is  the  increasing  amount  of  time  and 
labour  and  prayer  given  to  missions  by  pastors  of  churches, 
and  the  increasing  number  of  pastors  who  recognize  thi-s  as 
an  important  part  of  their  duty.  In  1896  no  less  than  in 
iK)6  was  it  true  that  'the  interests  of  the  Society  depend 
mainly,  under  God.  upon  the  I'astors  of  our  Churches.' 

The  attempt  thus  to  link  the  churches  into  ever  closer 
touch  with  the  Society  was  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  with 
growint;  success.  This  ihrew  constantly  increasing  respon- 
sibility upon  the  Home  Office.  Eiirly  in  1865  the  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Prout,  being  no  longer  equal  on  physical  grounds 
to  the  strain  of  the  work,  resigned  the  office  of  Home 
Secretary,  which  he  had  held  for  thirteen  years.  This  led 
to  a  reconsideration  of  the  whole  Home  Service  and  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Directors  ap|>oinled  two  Home  Sec- 
retaries, constituting  Mr.  Fairbrothcr  one  of  these,  and 
requesting  the  Rev.  Robeit  Robinson  to  become  his  col- 
league. During  these  negotiations  Dr.  Tidman,  who  had 
been  Foreign  Secretary  since  1 83^,  cxprc3:icd  his  conviction 
that  the  time  had  come  for  the  appointment  of  a  colleague 
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and  successor.  Thia  important  suggcstioa  having  bm 
duly  coitsidcrctl  at  the  ftame  meeting,  March  8,  1865,  the 
Directors  resolved — 'That  Dr.  Mullens  be  invited  to  rettmi 
to  tilts  country  for  tlie  purpose  01  being  associated  with  tkt 
Rev.  Dr.  Tidman  in  the  office  of  the  Fofcign  Sccretmryslup.' 
In  the  8ame  year  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Sunderland  was  appointed 
the  Society's  agent  in  Auslralia- 

Dr.  Mullens,  who  was  born  in  London  in  1820,  had  been 
admitted  in  i8j6  a  member  of  Dr.  Tidman 's  church. 
Barbican  Chapel.  He  waa  educated  at  Coward  and  Utd- 
vcnn'ty  Colleges.  London,  and  at  Edinburgh  Unlverstty- 
tn  1844  he  was  appointed  to  India,  taking  part  in  the 
work  of  the  Bhowaniporc  Institution,  and  the  Cooly  Bazaaf 
Chapd,  Calcutta.  After  twenty-one  years'  service  in  Indi* 
he  received  the  invitation  to  become  Or.  Tidman's  col- 
league, which  he  accepted.  At  the  n,-<]ue«t  of  the  Board. 
in  preparation  for  his  future  work,  he  vi.tited  the  Society's 
stations  in  both  South  India  and  China,  reachtni;  England 
AiMil  33,  1866.  On  March  8.  i«68.  upon  the  dcuith  of 
Dr.  Tidman,  he  became  sole  Foreign  Sccreiary- 

Dr.  Tidman  was  a  man  of  undoubt<^  power.     He  had 
clear  and  strong  views  on  the  policy  and  administration  of 
the  -Society,  and  he  had  the  abilityto  enforce  them  for  many 
years,  and  to  orry  the  bulk  of  the  Directors  with  him. 
But  it  is  not  surprising  that  towards  the  close  of  the  lottg 
period  during  which  his  influence  was  p;iramount  criticisffl, 
which  compelled  a  caicful  hearing,  made  itself  felt.    '  Repre- 
sentations  made   by  more   than   one   auxiliary,  seriously 
affecting  the  administration  of  ihe  Society.'  led  the  Directors 
on  May  7,  1K66.  to  apjioint  a  strong  committee  from  both 
London  and  ific  country,  consisting  of  twenty-four  members, 
to  go  carefully  into  all  the  matters  thus  raised.     Amoi^ 
those  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  these  discussions  were 
R.  W.  Dale,  Henry  Allon  and  Henry  Lee  of  Manchester, 
while   Alfred    Rookcr   of    I'lymouth    was   chairman,  and 
J.  S.  Mtall'  of  Bradford  secretary  of  the  Special  Committee. 
The  committee,  after  full  and  careful  consideration  of  the 
••-.  Ml?"  '-  1896  at  ihe  adranccd  ■£«  ctmiitaj. 
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st-ttcmcnts  which  had  been  mftdc,  selected  three  subjects 

for  special  inquiry: — 

I.  Whether,   comparing    1866   with    1840,   the  genera) 

progress  of  the  Society  had  been  satisfActory,  and  especiidly 

whether  its  ordinary  home  income  had  kept  pace  with  the 

growth  of  our  churches'  and   the   increased   demands  of 

the  prr^cnt  time. 

3.  Whether  the  number  of  missionaries   employed   by 

the  Societ>'  had  of  late  years  been  satisfactorily  increased. 
^.  Whether    the    funds   specially   contributed    for   iht; 

establishment  or  extension  of  particular  missions  had  in 

all  cases  been  applied  so  as  to  ciTect  the  object  for  which 

they  were  intended. 
■^^  The  committee  of  that  year,  and  in  this  respect  so  far 
^ha  we  arc  aware  the)'  resembled  all  special  committees 
^■appointed  from  time  to  time,  did  not  regard  the  rcprcscn- 
^Hations  which  led  to  ihcir  assembling  'as  implying  any 
^■hostile  feeling  towards  the  Society,  itt  the  same  time  they 

end^voured  to  deal  with  them  in  nich  a  way  as  to  test 

tbeir  real  value.' 

This  committee  u'as  composed  of  very  able  and  competent 

men,  familiar  with  the  working  of  the  Society,  sympathetic. 

and  yet  keen  to  note  any  defects  in  administration.     This 

t]ie>-  did  not  from  any  love  for  sudi  work,  but  because 
^khey  were  jealous  for  the  honour  of  the  Society,  and  for  the 
^^work  of  the  Master.     Their  invcst^tion  came  at  one  of 

the  most  critical  periods  in  the  Society's  history.     It  was 

»to  thorough  that  practically  every  part  of  the  work  con< 
nected  with  the  great  questions  of  home  policy  and  ad* 
ministration  was  most  closely  and  car<^ully  scrultnizctl- 
AJl  the  official  documents  and  resources  were  placed  ai 
their  disposal,  and  their  report  is  one  of  the  most  important 
papers  in  the  archives  of  the  Society.  Those  who  give 
^Hhe  careful  attention  they  deserve  to  the  considerable 
extracts  here  prcscnte<I,  will  find  that  they  amply  repay 
the  time  and  trouble  dc\-otcd  to  them. 

Upon  the  question  of  annual  income  a  most  exhaustive 

'  That  1*,  more  n4>(i:iallr,  ihc  Con£[e|^tlai»l  ehudtM. 
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inquiry  wa.i  instituted.  They  found  that  financially  1K40 
was  an  exceptional  year  in  relation  to  boili  those  whidi 
preceded  ;in<l  succeeded.  The  total  of  £gi.\io  raisn)  tn 
that  year,  included  legacies  j£i<$,K^i,  and  cuttlribution* 
from  foreign  stations  £i5A'^5-  It  cxccedetl  i«jp>  b>- 
/i.i,629  and  1X41  by  ^^^  11,019.  The  avera^r  income  fn« 
periods  of  ten  years,  txeludutg  foreign  Nation  conlributioo^ 
worked  out — 1K37-1846  iodusivc.  £64^6y  ^  1K47-1MJ6. 
^S^i^A^i  iJ*57-i866.  £66,^76:  indudinj^  native  contri- 
butions— j£^77,J(98;  ;f 70.980;  jCS4,236.  These  foreign  con- 
tributions came  from  those  who  best  Itnow  the  Society* 
work — native  churches.  English  residents  in  foreign  lands. 
and  fees  paid  to  mission  schools.  Looking  at  the  same 
three  periods  of  ten  years  from  the  point  of  \-iew  of  annual 
contributions  apart  from  all  monies  given  for  special  work — 
that  is,  the  contributions  to  what  is  now  known  as  the 
General  Purposes  l-'und  — the  result  was  less  satisfactor)' 
From  1837-1846  it  was  ;£5iA>' ;  1*47-1856,  jC44.630-, 
1857-1866,  ;f47.876.  The  passage  in  the  committcc'i 
report  referring  to  this  is  instructive : — 

'  After  considering  the  history  of  the  Home  Income  for 
the  last  tljirty  years,  the  Committee,  though  unable  to 
suggest  a  sufficient  explanation,  think  that  it  may  be 
partiall)'  accounted  for  in  its  unsatisfactory  aspects  in  the 
following  manner: — 

'i.  By  the  lai^c  amount  of  jf  53,426  received  in  1840  as 
the  result  of  the  extra  effott  to  increase  the  Society's 
income  to  ;Cioo.ooo,  which  exceptionally  raises  the  average 
of  the  first  decade.  During  this  period,  also,  ilic  visits  of 
Williams.  Moffat,  and  the  Malagasy  converts  excited  grcftt 
interest,  and  led  to  eorrcsiK>nding  results. 

'  ii.  liy  the  fact  that  during  the  last  thirty  years  the 
Society  has  been  gradually  becoming,  and  is  now  almost 
absolutely  become,  restricted  for  its  support  to  the  Con- 
grcgational  body,  though  at  its  origin  it  embraced  a  much 
wider  area.  Established  on  the  widest  basis  of  Evangelical 
Catholicity,  it  derived  a  portion  of  its  income  from  English 
Episcopalians ;    from    the    Scottisli    Presbyterian     bodies 
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(especially  from  the  lai^c  and  powerful  body  of  the  United 
Presbyterians) ;  also  from  Irish  Prcsbytcriaos,  and  from 
the  Calvinistic  Methodists  of  Wales.  The  growing;  influence 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  England,  and  the 
organization  of  Missionary  institutions  by  the  Established 
and  other  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland,  accounts  for 
the  gradiLal  secession  of  many  former  supporters  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  Though  these  changes  might 
|Blot  affect  existing  contributors,  it  is  obvious,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  that,  when  they  died,  their  places  would  only 
be  supplied  by  Congrcgationalists.  It  spcaiks  well  for  the 
zeal  of  that  body  in  Scotland  and  Wales  that,  notwith- 
standing the  reduced  area  of  operations  in  those  countries, 
their  contribution:^  to  the  Society  liave  actually  increased. 
But  it  will  be  clearly  seen,  as  a  consequence,  that  the 
efforts  which  would  have  tended,  under  other  conditions, 
to  augment  ordinary  income,  have  been  in  a  large  degree 
absofbcd  in  maintaining  it. 

■I  'iit.  The  last  twenty-five  years  have  witnessed  a  steady 
and  almost  uniform  decline  in  the  amounts  contributed 
by  the  villages  and  smaller  towns  of  the  kingdom.  It  may 
aid  in  accounting  fur  this  to  remember  that  (especially  in 
some  districts)  the  larger  towns  have,  it  is  alleged,  of  Lite 
years  absorbed  much  of  the  population  and  energy  of  the 
smaller  ones;  and  the  fact  must  not  therefore  be  regarded  as 
decisively  indicating  a  corresponding  diminution  of  regard 
for  the  London  Missionary  Society.  In  those  counties 
where  there  arc  important  manufacturing  centres,  the 
deficiency  of  the  rural  districts  is  usually  made  up  by 
increased  contributions  from  the  larger  Churches,  or  by  the 
formation  of  new  Auxiliaries.  But,  where  no  such  centres 
exist,  the  returns  of  the  Counties  exhibit  a  steady  decline. 

'iv.  Lookin;.;   at  the   contributions  of  the  Churches  in 
London,  and  taking  the  postal  district  (a  radius  of  twelve 

»iniles  round  the  ?o.''t  Office)  as  the  area  under  consideration, 
a  very  considerable  variation  is  strikingly  apparent.  In 
1841  London  raised,  in  the  form  of  ordinary  income,  no 
less  a  sum  than  ;£i4.iio;  and,  thougli  this  was  a  very 
II.  V  y 
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exceptional  year,  it  is  surely  fair  to  suppose  that,  with  iIk 
large  number  of  new  and  prosperous  churches  founded 
within  (he  postal  district  during  the  la^t  quarter  ofa  century, 
the  average  contributions  might  by  this  time  have  reached 
that  exceptional  level.  It  appears,  hoi,vcvcr,  that  since 
1K41  the  annual  contributions  from  London  have  only  in 
two  instances  (1X4H  and  1H60)  reached  jf  icooo,' 

On  the  second  question  an  equally  searching  investtgatkm 
showed  the  ten-year  average  to  be  as  follows ; — 

1.  Ord.iincd  misaiooarics,  18^7-1846,  150,  and  £  medical 
missionaries:  1847-1856,150,  and  ^  medical;  1^157-1866, 
140,  and  4  medical. 

3.  European  .igcnls,  ordained  and  unordained  (school- 
masters, artisans,  and  printers),  1837-1X46,  i8a;  i847-i85<^ 
i6a;  1857-1866.  151. 

On  this  state  of  affairs,  which  at  first  Mght  appears  the 
icvcrsc  of  satisfactory,  the  Rqjort  points  out  th.it  — 

'  During  the  last  two  Decade*  there  has  been  a  uniform 
and  considemblc  decline  in  the  number  of  European 
Assistant  Missionaries,  Schoolmasters.  &c.  Thi.s  has  doubt- 
less arisen  from  the  gmdnal  development  of  a  Native 
Agency,  which  has  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  employ 
Europeans  in  the  less  responsible  forms  of  Missionary  xvork. 
In  the  meantime,  the  number  of  Native  Pastors  has  greatly 
increased.  In  1817  there  was  but  one  Native  PaMor 
among  the  Society's  agents ;  and  the  annual  average  fot 
the  Decade  1817-1846  was  only  1-5.  This  ax-erage  rose,  in 
the  next  ten  years,  to  4-3;  and  in  1847-1856  the  annul 
average  was  10-4.  Instead  of  the  solitary  Native  Pastor 
reported  in  1837,  there  ;irc  20  in  i8rt6. 

'  Not  less  remarkable  has  been  the  development  of  a 
Native  Agency,  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  exact 
name.  In  connection  with  our  Missions  in  cvcrj*  part  of 
the  world  there  are  Native  Evangelists,  Native  Teachen. 
Natives  in  charge  of  outlying  districts  visited  pctiodicaQy 
by  the  Kuropcan  Missionary.  These  agents,  as  reported 
in  1837,  numbered  451 ;  in  1846,  700  are  reported;  and 
the  Committee  arc  assured  by  Dr.  Mullens  that  if  the 
Ketums    could    be   made    complete,   there    is    reason   to 
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^belie%-c  that  the  number  would   be  found  now  to  have 

risen  to  thirteen  or  fifteen  hundred. 
^K    '  In  considering  the  serious  decline  in  the  number  of 
H^uFopean  Missionaries,  it  must  be  remembered  that  during 
Htlie  last  ten  or  twelve  years  the  cost  of  livinu  has  greatly 
H  increased  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world,  especially  in 
India  and  China.     Servants'  waRw.  the  price  of  provistofui. 
and  the  rent  of  houses,  have  all  risen.     This  has  necessi- 
tated an  increase  of  salaries.    The  expenditure  in  India 
alone,  for   the   last  eight  years  (i^S<)'-iii66),  exceeds  by 

» nearly  £20,act>  the  expenditure  during  the  preceding  eight 
years,  an  amount  considerably  in  excess  of  what  would  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  iiicrca.M;  of  agency. 

'  While  the  Committee  believe  that  too  great  attention 
^Rannot  be  given  to  raising  up  an  educated  and  efBcient 
Native  Ministry,  and  greatly  rejoice  that  in  this  direction 
the  Society's  efibrts  have  of  late  years  been  singulariy 
successful,  they  desire  to  give  emphatic  expression  to  their 
conviction   that  the  time  has  not    yet  arrived   when  the 

K umber  of  the  European  Missionaries  of  the  Society  can 
c  safely  diminished.' 
On  the  third  jKiint  no  question  urose  concerning  the 
jubilee  Fund,  which  amounted  when  closed  to  ;C33,33i, 
and  was  appropriated  to  "general  income,'  the  .sums  col- 
H^ted  for  the  mi.'<«tonary  ships,  and  for  building  churches 
in  Madagascar.  The  case  was  different  with  regard  to 
special  funds  connected  with  the  work  in  India  and  China. 
The  experience  is  now  practically  universal  that  special 
funds  can  only  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  some 
adverse  influence  upon  the  general  funds.  This  may  be 
sometimes  hardly  perceptible ;  not  unfrcquently  it  is  so 
strong  as  to  appear  almost  a  rival  to  the  ordinary  income. 

•The  section  of  this  report  which  deals  with  this  question 
ts  full  of  information  of  great  value  to  all  who  have  the 
management  of  such  funds: — 
^_  *  It  will  be  remembered  that,  as  one  effect  of  the  great 
ftucdtemcnt  produced  in  this  country  by  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
there  was  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  constituents 
_Jind  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  extend 
■ 
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their  Indian  Macions.    Ta  a  rewlntioo  [ii  ■  i1  at  a 

of  the  Board,  November  tg,  1857,  and  acSopied  at  a : 
meeting  in  Febniuy,  1^158,  the  Directors  proposed  th>tj 
tpccial  funds  should  be  raised  "to  enable  them  to 
ibftb.  within  the  next  two  >-car9.  at  the  least 
additional  missionaries."  This  scheme,  it  w»s  stated,] 
"would  involve  the  expenditure  of  ^^000  on  the 
and  outfits  of  agents,  and  a  re^lar  increase  in  the  Socie^s 
expenditure  of  more  than  £6fXK3  per  amum.**  An  appea] 
was  therefore  made  to  the  zeal  and  generosity  of  tbej 
Society's  constituents  "  to  enable  the  Directors  to  meet' 
the  first  two  years'  outlay,  and  also  for  3  permanently 
enlarged  liberality  to  render  the  Society's  income  equal  to 
thi»  increase  in  its  expenditure." 

'  In  the  course  of  the  next  four  years  the  contributions  in 
response  to  this  appeal  amounted  to  ;^2I-500l      Additional 
sums,  consisting  apparently  of  interest  from   the   invested 
funds,  have  since  been    reported,  amounting    to   £4,061. 
making  a  total  of  £z^s^2.    It  appears  that   the  actual 
number  of  European  Ordained  Missionaries  in  India  at  the 
beginning  of  1 858  was  forty-three.     Estimating  thy  a\-craee 
term   of  Missionary  life   in   India  at  twenty  years,   tbtfe 
should  have  been  sent  out,  between  1859  and    i  866.  inde- 
pendently of  the  Special   Fund,  about  tuftiily  additional 
Men,  in  order  to  maintain  undiminished  the   number  of 
Agents  who  were   in  the  field   at  the  time   the    Special 
Appeal    was    made.     But.   during    these  eight    years.   00 
fewer  than  ihirly  additional   men  have  been  sent  out   to 
India,  of  whom  ttvo  have  died,  and  t/ircr  have  resigned  their 
connection  with  the  Society.  leaving  Iwenty-five  of  their 
number  in  the  missionary  field.     Of  the  forty-ihrec  who 
were  in  India  in  1858,  ttvcnty^ont  have  ceased  to  be  in  the 
Society's  service,  n>  having  died,  and _/?/"//(•«  retired  (chteflv 
from  ill  health),  so  that  tbe  net  gain  is  only  ^nr. 

'Your  Committee,  therefore,  cannot  but  exprevt  their 

regret  that  the  propofl.il  to  secure  a  clear  and  permanent 

addition  of  tu^nty  men  to  the  staff  of  Missionaries  in  India 

*K)t  yet   been  carried  out.     They  are,  however,  glad 

iforc  the  end  of  the  present  year  tnxm 
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additionat  Missionaries  will  be  appointed,  who,  estimating 
for  average  losses,  will  raise  the  whole  number  of  Kuropcan 
Mi<»ionaries  to  about  fifly-tiv^ — an  increase  of  tUven  on 
the  slalTof  18,58. 

'  Without  making  any  estimate  for  the  additional  expense 
incurred  for  Native  Agency,  the  extension  of  Missions  in 
India  has  ccmi  the  Society,  during  the  List  eight  years,  in 
niimd  numbc[^t.  about  ;6i.^.coc — the  amount  which  has 
been  drawn,  at  various  times,  from  the  Special  Indian  Fund. 
This  sum  has  not  been  expended  in  making  a  clear  addition 
to  the  class  of  Kuropcan  Missionaries,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  proposal  which  originated  tlie  scheme ;  but  it 
,is  believed  that,  considering  the  strong  opinions  so  often 
expressed  by  the  friends  of  the  Society  in  favour  of  the 
development  of  Native  Agency,  the  actual  form  which 
K  the  extension  has  assumed  will  not  be  regarded  as  unsatis- 
^  factor}'.  It  is  also  important  to  remark  that  the  gross 
expenditure  of  the  Society  in  India,  during  the  last  eight 
^years,  exceeds  the  gross  expenditure  of  the  previous  eight 
Hycars  by  ne.-trly  Ciofxnj. 

V  '  "I  be  China  Fund,  the  application  of  which  has  also  been 
the  object  of  inquiry,  was  raised  in  consequence  of  the  wide 
extension  of  missionary  operations  rendered  possible  by 
Lord  Elgin's  treaty  in  1  Kjy.  The  appeal  of  the  Dircciors 
^■Mated  that  they  had  "  commenced  endeavours  to  double, 
at  the  least,  the  present  number  of  their  Chinese  labourers," 
A  balance  of  C^Q,s^^  remained  from  the  former  Special 
Fund,  but  it  was  urged  that  "such  arc  the  unavoidable 
expenses  connected  with  the  establish  men  l  uf  new  Stations, 
that  this  amount  would  be  insuHicient  to  defray  the  cost 
of  the  proposed  enlargement,"  There  was  also  a  sum  of 
,f  13.850  lying  in  China,  at  Shanghai.  Amoy,  .ind  Hong 
Kong,  arising  from  the  advantageous  sale  of  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  Society  and  not  needed  for  the  use  of  the 
Mission.  The  result  of  this  appeal,  including  the  balance 
from  the  former  fund,  was  L^^l^Ji  a.  >id^  which,  added 
!o  the  jCi.1.Sjo.  makes  a  total  of  ^^48063  available  for 
le  extensiun  of  the  China  Mission. 
'At    the   b^inning  of   1859  there  were,  not   including 
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the  Native  Pastor  at  Mong  Kong,  fttv/tv  Mtssioaancs 
on  the  China  staff.  During  the  past  eight  y«an  thoe 
have  been  sent  out  tevintten  men.  Of  the  original  tvctht. 
four  have  relumed.  Of  the  setfiiSern,  three  have  <licd,  flw 
have  returned  through  illness,  and  one  has  retired  from  the 
Mission.  The  net  increase  therefore  is  snt-n.  and  at  the 
bc^nning  of  the  current  year  the  Society's  European 
Missionaries  in  China  numbered  HtneUeti. 

'This  extension  has  been  effected  at  a  cost  of  jC 21.400, 
but  if  the  expense  of  educating  the  twelve  additional 
missionaries  (;f  3,000)  be  credited  to  the  China  Fund,  ^j,ooc> 
more  might  be  fairly  transferred  from  that  fund  to  tbc 
general  income  of  the  Society.  The  whole  amounL 
therefore,  expended  on  extension  has  been  about  ^34.400. 
while  the  amount  drawn  from  the  London  portion  of  the 
China  Fund  is  only  C\Jk.^<i-.  Adding  to  this  sum  the 
^'7,385  paid  from  the  China  portion  of  the  Fund,  it  is  clear 
that  about  ;f  25,000  have  come  from  the  Rcncral  income  of 
the  Society  and  ought  to  be  repaid. 

■  The  Committee  considered  the  dislrihution  of  the  Funds 
of  the  Society  among  the  various  Fields  of  Mtsstonary 
I-abour  hitherto  occupied  by  its  agents.  They  ha« 
grouped  tt^cthcr  (A)  the  average  expenditure  for  period* 
of  five  years  in  the  South  Seas,  South  Africa,  and  the 
West  Indies;  and  (B)  the  average  Annual  Hxpenditurc 
for  the  same  periods  in  India  and  China.  The  resuh  i> 
presented  in  the  foltowing  tabulated  statement : — 


For  Ihe  ye4M 
1 8,^6  — 1840 
184I — 184,1 
1 846—1850 

1851- '855 
1856—1860 

18(51—1865 


(A) 

41.055 ' 

27-119 

34,189 

a3-74i 
_3.':.oai 

;Ci;o,iiH 


^47.991 
39.604 
3=..364 

32.9*4 
31.495 

;Cl90.7U 


'  The  high  expenditure  of  ihU  quiniiurniilBl  peclutl  ik  laisely  oplnacd  t^ 
iheipedal  cffoni  ocottioncd  hy  Emnn^ipatton.  There  W3>  >l*o  a  cooiidtmUc 
icmpottiy  incre*M  of  cipcndiluie  in  Ihe  Sonih  Seai,  ucounted  lor  \tj  >pe<u! 
cwue*. 
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'  It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  of 
expenditure  in  those  countries  the  vaeitness  ofuhosc  popii- 
laiions  justly  demands  the  chief  attention  of  the  Church  ; 
and  the  Committee  think  that,  though  it  may  not  be 
[wssible  suddenly  to  reduce  the  expenditure  in  oilier 
directions,  the  efforts  of  the  Society  should  be  increasingly 
directed  to  the  development  of  its  Missions  in  the  East. 

'  One  question  which  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Commitlcc  was — What  had  been  the  injtutme  of  the 
itiriffui  iptcial  efforts  for  increasing  the  funds  of  the 
Society?  Much  was  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  It  was 
admitted  that  all  such  movements  possessed  an  cduciting 
power,  and  that  the  prominence  they  gave  to  particular 
branches  of  operation  tended  to  maintain  the  interest  taken 
by  our  Churches  in  Missionary,  pn^rets;  whilst  these 
appeals  quicken  and  nurse  the  Missionary  feelinj*  by 
proniinoiilly  directing  the  attention  of  our  Churches  to 
new  and  important  fields  of  labour.  Yet  it  wait  felt  that 
the  multiplication  of  Special  Kxcrtions  had  possibly  tended 
to  the  detriment  of  Ordinary  Income,  be*ide^  producing  an 
impression  on  many  individuals  that  when  a  surplus  rci>-cnuc 

■  was  tliu%  created  there  wa>  the  less  need  for  subsequent 
effoit^at  least  until  that  surplus  revenue  should  be  ex- 
hausted. Aloreovcr.  all  such  extra  contributions  for  par- 
ticular purposes,  should  they  fail  to  stimulate  to  persistent 
exertion,  derange  the  management  of  the  Society  by  leading 
(as  in  the  case  of  Madagascar)  to  the  opening  up  of  wider 

I  Acids  of  labour  than  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  Society 
can  cover." 
As  the  final  result  of  this,  the  most  complete  and  search- 
iflf  investigation  )-ct  made  into  the  practical  norking  of 
Inc  Society,  the  Committee   affiniied   that  •  nothing   liad 
transpiicd  in  the  slightest  dc^i-ee  afiecting  the  honour  of 
H  the  Institution  or  of  those  officially  employed  in  its  manage- 
H  ment.     They  suggested  that  no  effort  be  spared  to  increase 
B  the   income   at   least   j£i  0,000   a   year,   that  certain   new 
de|>artmental  regulations  be  put  into  force,  that  more  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  the  preparation  and  the  circulatioo  of  the 
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Society's  literature,  and  they  ended  with  the  following 
resolution : — 

•After  an  anxious  and  deliberate  investigation  (extending 
over  several  days)  of  cver>-  question  which  appeared  im- 
portant to  the  character  and  operations  of  the  Lo: 
Missionary  Society,  the  Committee  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  it  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  Churches.  Its  history  during  the  past 
is  the  record  of  remarkable  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  abroad, 
and  ofa  gre^t  quickening  nf  religion  at  home.  ]t.s  Directors 
and  Officers  (though,  of  course,  not  infallible)  have  con- 
ducted its  affairt,  on  the  whole,  with  a  fidelity,  wisdom,  and 
.success  for  which  they  deserve  the  thanks  and  confidence 
of  the  Christian  Churches  whose  affairs  they  have  adminis- 
tered. "  The  Committee  are,  however,  impressed  with  the 
strong  conviction  that  the  Society  i/ces  not  receive  Jrom.^ 
many  of  cur  Churches  the  support  which  it  may  fairly  eim 
and  they  most  earnestly  commend  it  to  their  increased 
affection  and  liberality.  The  catholicity  of  its  constituticn, 
the  noble  character  and  illustrious  achievements  of  its 
M  i*sionaries,  the  success  of  its  enterprises,  and  the  general 
efficiency  of  its  administration,  give  it  a  high  and  honourable 
placeamong  similar  Institutions.  And  the  Committee  hope 
that,  amidst  the  multiplying  and  legitimate  claims  of  our 
home  popuLition,  which  are  so  nobly  responded  to,  the 
Churches  will  not  be  foi-getful  of  the  high  object  of  this 
Society,  hitherto  so  honoured  of  God, '  to  carrj*  the  Gospel 
into  the  regions  beyond.' " ' 

With  the  issues  arising  out  of  this  investigation  be^ns 
the  latest  stafic  of  the  home  administration.  The  Report 
niiturally  formed  the  chief  topic  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Hxcter  HaU  on  Thursday.  May  y,  1K67,  This  great 
a.'iscmbly,  like  the  one  held  in  the  same  place  in  May,  1H39. 
marks  a  distinct  stage  in  the  Societ>''s  progress.  Exeter 
Hall  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  George  l..ccman. 
Esq  ,  M.r.  for  York,  presided  Dr.  Mullens  on  this  occasion 
read  the  first  of  those  annual  reports  for  which  he  became 
so  famous  at  ihe«;  gatherings.    We  take  one  page  from  it 
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ausc  it  photofrniphs  for  us  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  field 
occui»ed  and  the  work  in  progress  in  1S67. 

■During  \V,6^-6  there  were,  canying  on  the  Society's 
work,  1A7  English  Missionaries.  On  March  1.  1867,  so  far 
as  we  can  ascertain,  there  were  169.  Of  the  whole  number 
fifty-eight  have  been   missionaries  for  more  than  twenty 

■  years,  and  twenty-six  for  more  than  thirty.     Two  of  oiir 
veteran*,  Mr.  Moffat  and   Mr.  Brownlee,  on  Januaij-  13, 
completed  a  fifiy  years'  service  in  South  Africa.     It  is 
impossible  to  describe  in  detail,  and  with  full  justice,  the 
\'aned  labours  in  which  these  brethren  arc  cngagnJ.     Not 
only  on  the  Sabbath  but  through  the  weclc,  not  only  in  the 
pulpit  but  in  the  .•ichool,  the  market,  the  private  house,  in 
a  boat,  under  a  spreading  tree,  our  brethren  expound  and 
enforce  that  Gospel  which  shall  sanctify  and  govern  the 
K  hearts  of  many  nations.     In  the  cities  of  China  and  India, 
Hin  the  villages  of  Africa,  among  the  swamps  of  Guiana. 
Kbencath  the  palm  groves  of  Samoa,  they  seek  to  be  instant 
Bin  season  and  out  of  season.   Some  are  pastors  of  churches, 
pothers  preach  almost  entirely  to  the  heathen.     Some  are 
training    .students    in    seminaries.      Some    superintend   a 
range  of  simple  schools ;  others,  in  Indian  cities,  give  large 
time  and  ctTort  to  the  important  Institutions  taught  in  the 
English  and  native  languages.     A  feiv  are  revising  trans- 
lations of  the  Bible ;   otiiers  are  preparing  commentaries 
school'books,  and  other  Christian  literature.     All  have  to 
share  in  building;  and,  besides  our  Medical  Mi&sionarics, 
a  great  number  constantly  give  medicine  to  the  sick. 

■  Here  we  see  Dr.  Turner,  in  the  admirable  seminary  at 
Malua,  training  the  Native  Teachers;  Mr.  Kdkins  and 
Mr.  Mutrhead  penetrate  the  Mongolian  desert,  to  inquire 
into  the  place  and  prospects  of  a  Mis.sion  among  the  Tartar 
tribes;  while  Mr.  John,  after  completing  the  Hankow 
Hospital,  is  isolated  within  a  vast  sea,  the  overflowings  of 
the  mighty  Yangtze,  which  has  drowned  half  the  streets 
^of  Hankow.  We  sec  Mr,  Storrow  and  Mr.  Johnson, 
^blr.  Coles  and  Mr.  Blake,  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Kice.  sur- 
rounded by  the  hundreds  of  their  students  and  scholars, 
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diligent  in  llieir  daily  English  studies.  We  sec  the  Tra- 
vKncore  brethren  in  the  midst  of  their  many  agents,  advising 
[lastors,  instructing  cutcchi^ts,  reading  ev;ingcli>ts'  jounulx. 
examining  candidates,  and  auditing  accounts;  while,  in 
their  midst.  Dr.  Lowe  and  his  seven  sttitlcnls  administer 
to  their  crowd  of  patients  in  the  hospital  th^it  medicine 
which  sliail  relieve  their  pain.  Dr.  Mather  re-edits  the 
Hindustani  Scriptures.  The  brothers  Stronach,  fellow- 
labourers  indeed  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus 
Christ,  still  watch  over  the  prosperous  churches  of  Amoy, 
which  they  wore  honoured  to  found.  In  the  midst  of 
barbarism,  Mr.  MotTat  carefully  revises  that  Scchuana  Bible 
of  which  he  was  the  first  translator;  in  the  midst  of  civili- 
zation, after  reading  the  proofs  of  the  Chinese  New  Testa- 
ment, Dr.  Legge,  consulting  his  learned  pundits,  dives  deep 
into  the  ancient  Chinese  classics,  and  strives,  by  an  erudite 
commentary,  to  make  plain  the  early  history  of  China. 
While  Mr.  Lawcs,  who  describes  himself  as  the  "poet 
laureate"  of  Savage  Island,  after  completing  Ihc  New  Tes- 
tament, prepares  the  first  Christian  hymn-book,  for  the  use 
of  the  converts  he  has  brought  to  Christ.  Mr.  Thompsoa. 
visiliug  the  Missions  in  Cape  Colony,  drives  with  hard  toil 
across  the  fiery  dust  of  the  Karroo  desert ;  Mr.  Jansen  and 
Mr.  Munro,  in  their  long  canoe,  traverse  the  gorgeous  and 
silent  forests  of  Guiana,  to  visit  the  little  Mission  among 
the  Indians  below  the  rapids  of  Berbice.  Mr.  Murray, 
opportunely  arriving  in  a  screw  steamer,  presents  war 
among  [he  Chvistiiiiis  of  Manua;  Mr.  Chalmert,  voluntary 
leader  of  the  band  of  converts  who  keep  the  John  Williams 
afloat,  sticks  by  the  vessel  to  the  last,  and,  with  his 
brave  wife,  reru-ics  to  quit  the  ship  till  she  is  anchored  safe 
in  Sydney  harbour.  While  Mr.  Philip,  pastor  and  school- 
master, doctor  and  lawyer,  engineer  and  magistrate,  of  the 
flourishing  Hottentot  Cbriiitians  of  I^Iankcy.  whom  he  did 
not  quit  for  twenty  years,  when  overturned  in  a  ravine  oa 
a  visit  to  his  out-station,  preaches  to  his  people  with  a 
broken  arm,  rather  than  deprive  them  of  that  bread  of 
heaven  which  they  had  come  many  miles  to  hear.' 
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The  financial  statement  at  this  great  meeting,  as  at 
50  many  of  its  successors,  was  far  from  satisfactory.  In 
Xovcmber.  1H66,  the  Board  liad  instructed  its  committees 
to  decline  ail  applications  tliat  led  to  any  extension  what- 
ever of  wi>rk-.  The  expenditure  for  Ihe  year  1866-7, 
apart  from  that  appropriated  at  the  foreign  stations,  was 
C<)0,0T2.  To  meet  this  only  ;f  76.91  a  had  been  contributed 
to  the  General  Puqxtscs  Account,  and  in  order  to  come 
within  a  reasonable  dist.ince  of  balance  no  less  than  .^16,244 
had  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Special  Funds.  Hven  this 
left  an  adverse  balance  of  £-,fi(Xi  against  the  Society. 

The  foreign  field  was  represented  by  addressee  from  the 
Rev.  T.  IJurant  Philip  of  Hankcy,  Dr.  Legge  of  Hong 
Kong,  .ind  H.  Slorrow  of  Calcutta.  The  chief  speakers 
representing  the  home  churches  were  the  Rev.  Alexantler 
Hannay  of  Croydon,  and  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale  of  Bir- 
mingham. Both  were  men  of  consummate  practical 
wisdom,  of  deep  and  true  missionary  spirit,  of  undaunted 
faith  and  leal.  The  consciousness  that  they  were  speaking 
under  a  very  heavy  responsibility,  and  at  a  very  critical 
period  in  the  Society  s  history,  gave  a  weight  to  their 
utterances  far  beyond  that  usually  attaching  10  such 
addresses.  They  spoke  with  a  full  realization  of  their 
position,  they  had  evidently  bestowed  unusual  care  upon 
the  arrangement  and  the  expression  of  their  thoughts,  aod 
hence  their  speeches  possess  permanent  value.  The  delibe- 
rate judgment  of  two  such  keen  and  cultured  minds  upon 
the  Society's  position  a  generation  ago,  deli\-crcd  as  they 
then  gave  it,  has  become  an  abiding  possession  for  the 
organization  they  both  loved  so  well,  and  did  so  much  to 
forward. 

Mr.  Mannay,  speaking  to  the  resolution  that  the  Rc;>ot1 
for  the  year  be  adopted  and  published,  after  noting  that 
*  there  arc  no  tests  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on 
which  any  institution  is  based,  or  of  the  wisdom  and 
honesty  displayed  in  the  management  of  any  institution, 
like  that  which  is  yielded  by  the  use  and  experience  of 
year*,'  went  on  to  say : — 
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'  We  found  the  nations  to  which  we  have  taken  the  Gospel 
made  children  by  their  several  idolatries;  it  will  not  do  I'or 
us  to  take  the  Gospel  to  them  in  such  forms  as  shall  leav-e 
them  children  still.  1  do  not  believe  that  those  Christian- 
ized countries,  which  arc  the  trophiet  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  can  ever  have  the  religious  life  they  have 
received  through  this  Society's  agency,  fully  dcvtloi)ed  in 
a  complete,  natural,  and  i^mmctrical  form,  by  foreign 
teachers..  It  is  true  God  has  made  all  the  nations  of  the. 
earth  of  one  blood ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  He  has  made 
them  of  different  types  of  mind — some  in  whom  a  keen, 
clear,  hard,  intellectual  power  preponderates;  some  who!«c 
minds  are  almost  altogether  a  thing  cf  the  imaginatkxi: 
and  some  whose  minds  lie  hid  in  a  coil  of  emotions;  and 
I  for  one  believe  that  no  one  of  those  types  of  mind,  or  the 
races  by  whom  those  types  of  mind  are  represented,  can 
ultimately  become  the  common  and  exclusive  teachers  of 
the  rest  without  cramjMng  their  growth  and  denying  to 
them  something  of  their  nature,  strength,  and  native  grace. 
Men  whose  minds  are  made  in  England  and  America 
cannot  ultimately  be  the  teachers,  the  Anal  teachers,  of 
Hindoos,  and  KafTirs.  and  Sandwich  Islanders.  It  is  a 
great  vocation  that  wc  have  had— to  break  in  upon  their 
darkness  and  their  ignorance  with  the  Word  of  Truth,  and 
to  speak  to  them  of  the  mystery  of  godliness  and  of  that 
Divine  Fattier  who  is  above  us  all  as  He  is  revealed  to  us 
in  Christ  Jesus,  in  terms,  however  imperfectly  soever, 
adapted  to  their  mental  condition.  Wc  have,  at  least,  had 
this  honour — of  Riving  them  a  new  starting-point — a  starl- 
ing-point for  a  new  history.  Hut  if  that  history  is  to  go 
on  with  a  steady  and  continuous  impetus;  if  Christianity 
is  to  enter  as  a  clcaivsing  and  healing  agent  into  their  whole 
life;  if  it  is  to  pervade  their  social  relations;  if  it  is  to 
become  the  hasLi  of  their  civil  institutions ;  if  it  is  to  be 
the  life  of  their  civilization;  if  it  is  to  make  ihem  fit  for 
a  place  in  the  great  compact  of  nationalities  such  as  God 
meant  them  to  occupy;— they  must  be  taught  and  led  by 
their  own  best  minds.    These  will  need,  no  doubt,  for  some 
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,  overset — the  tutorship  and  counsel  of  Eurapean 
agents;  but  the  fact  that  they  exist  is  evidence  of  the 
healthy  operations  of  the  Society's  Missions  httlierto  ;  and 
the  fact  that  this  Society  is  placing  those  men  in  their  true 
position  as  teachers  is  to  me  an  earnest  of  higher  and 
worthier  progress  than  we  have  yet  seen- 

■  But  a  fact  of  great  gravity  which.  I  think.  I  am  bound  to 
notice,  is  that  the  liberality  of  the  churches  has  not  con- 

Btinued  to  enlarge  with  the  enlarging  needs  of  the  Society ; 
and  the  alternative  is  fairly  before  the  constituents  of  the 
Society— contraction   of  operations    or  enlai^cd    income. 

HI  doubt  not  that  there  are  many  of  this  .isscmbly  wha<« 
hearts  to-day  say.  "Contractc^d  operations  1  Let  us  not 
name  the  shameful  word."  There  can  be  no  one  on  this 
platform  who  can  have  any  interest  in  putting  a.  ^ameful 
word  in  the  mouth  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
but  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  believe  that  it  were  less 
shameful  to  contract  operations  than  to  go  on  accumnlating 
debt.  And  there  are  some  of  us  who  believe  it  were  even 
less  shameful  to  contract  operations  than  to  hve  in  the 
deltutive  and  unhealthy  excitement  of  conKtani  special 
appeals.  We  need  the  steady,  sustaining  power  of  principle 
rattier  than  the  spasmodic  tribute  of  passing  impulse  of  this 
kind.     This  question  must  be  remitted  from  ibis  mccliiig 

I  to  our  churches,  to  our  families,  to  our  individual  con< 
Sciences  as  Christian  men.  Not  here  can  a  grave  matter 
of  this  kind  be  settled;  but  there  it  may,  in  the  prayer- 
meeting,  in  the  fellowship  gathering,  at  the  domestic  table, 
which  ought  to  be  sacml  in  all  our  hou.sehoid3  as  tlic  very 
altar  of  God  ;  and  in  our  closets,  where  we  go  to  ask  God's 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  review  our-  responsibilities  for  Him 

■  who  shed  His  blood  for  us.' 
The  Kcv.  K.  W.  Dale,  addressing  the  meeting  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  Special  Committee,  after   describing 

»the  investigations  undertaken. and  their  results,  continued; — 
'  I  remember  that  throughout  all  the  ages  of  Christendom, 
from  the  day  of  Pentecost  until  now,  it  has  not  been  urtder 
[the  lash  of  conscience  merely  that  men  have  done  great 
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and  heroic  work  for  Christ,  but  under  the  inspiration,  and 
enthusiasm,  and  passion  which  the  Spirit  of  God  kindle; 
in  human  souls;  and  I  cannot  but  feel  that  something  of 
the  herac  temper  which  characleriied  the  devotion  of  o»ir 
fathers  hait  b^iin  to  disappear  among  us.  I  cunnot  but 
fear  that  something  of  the  rom;ince  and  poetry  which  there 
should  be  in  our  piety  has  bcf^un  to  disappear.  I  do  not 
bclic\'e  in  a  cnid,  heartless,  intellectual  rcligiou.s  life.  Such 
a  religious  life  will  never  solve  the  great  social  qucstioiut 
which  wait  for  their  solution  in  our  own  country.  Such 
a  religious  life  will  never  produce  such  men  as  thoMr 
whose  names  year  after  year  arc  heard  from  this  plat- 
form, who  have  been  our  apostles  in  the  countries  far 
away, 

'  I  believe  the  first  duly  of  the  Directors — I  will  speak  of 
tbcm  first — is  to  consider  most  seriously  whether  they 
cannot  reduce  our  expenditure  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  our  Missions  have  already  done  their  proper  work. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  was  not  intended  to  pro- 
vide subsidies  for  the  maintenance  of  Christian  churcba 
already  (irmly  established,  and  surrounded  by  a  nominally 
Christi.an  population.  The  duty  of  withdrawing  Huropean 
iigcncy  from  native  churches  that  have  gained  .■strength  is. 
very  distinctly  and  emphatically  recognized  in  a  part  of 
the  Report.  It  will  be  necessary  to  make  these  reductions 
with  the  utmo.it  caution  and  delicacy,  and  with  the  utmot^ 
consideration  for  the  position  of  the  native  churches  whom 
they  will  affect ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  native  churches 
ihcmselvcs.and  not  merely  as  an  economical  measure,  these 
reductions  niu.st  be  made;  and  I  ask  you,  the  constituents 
of  the  Society,  to  sustain  with  your  confidence  your  Dircetont 
in  a  policy  of  this  order.  You  may  have  special  aitsocia- 
lions  with  a  station  here  and  there,  which,  it  may  be 
thought,  has  grown  strong  enough  to  stand  alone ;  you 
may  be  the  personal  friend  of  missionaries  who  have  laboured 
there  in  p.ast  years,  of  missionaries  who  are  labourite 
there  now,  who  may  be  withdrawn.  You  must  sustain  tfae 
Directors  in  working  out  this  principle — that  when  people 
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have  be«n  brought  to  Christ  they  may  have  to  tw  trusted 
to  Christ,  and  to  tht;  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  they  are  not  to 
be  perpetually  sitstnincd  in  rcli^ouji  worship  and  action  by 
support  derived  from  this  country. 

'But  save  what  you  will  in  that  way;  diminish  your 
expenditure  in  Jamaica  and  in  British  Guiana  ;  diminish 
yntir  cNpcnditurc  in  the  South  Sca«.  your  expenditure  in 
Southern  Africa  ;  reduce  your  expenditure  by  the  exercise 
of  a  most  rigorous  economy,  in  Chin*  and  the  East;  and 
it  is  impossible  lo  save  more  than  jtio.coo  a  year,  if  you 
can  do  that.  Do  you  intend  to  extinguish  your  Chin^i 
Mission  in  order  to  get  out  of  debt?  Are  you  prepared 
to  go  to  Madagascar,  and  terminate  at  once  your  con- 
nection ^^ilh  Missions  in  that  land?  No  matter  how 
earnestly  your  Directors  may  deal  with  this  great  ques- 
tion, they  cannot,  without  rxtinguishing  a  Mission  like 
that  in  China,  without  extitigui>hing  a  Mission  like  that 
Northern  India,  bring  their  income  and  their  ex- 
penditure togi'thcr.  What,  then,  is  the  issue?  Why, 
that  the  meeting  should  para  :iml  hold  to  a  resolution 
like  this:  "That  this  meeting  desires  to  express  its 
unabated  and  most  cordial  conRdcnce  in  the  Directors  and 
officers  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  that,  having 
teamed  from  tlie  Report  that  the  expenditure  for  the  year 
exceeds  by  ;f20,ooo  the  ordinary  income,  the  meeting 
pledges  itself  lo  sustain  the  Directors  in  their  efforts  lo 
reduce  the  expenditure,  and  immediately  to  increase  the 
home  income  of  the  Society  by  at  least  £io.coo  per  annum," 
Ah,  it  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  applaud  :  but  when  you  arc 
written  to  for  your  collections  on  behalf  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  do  you  intend  to  write  back  and  say  you  have 
a  chapel  debt  to  deal  with,  and  cannot  make  your  collection 
this  year?  Do  you  mean  to  write  back  and  say  you  arc 
making  a  great  cflbrl  in  connection  with  the  county  associa- 
tion, and  cannot  have  the  Missionary  collection  this  year? 
Do  you  mean  to  write  back  and  say  you  belong  to  a  new 
church  only  just  settled  in  the  outskirts  of  a  great  town, 
and  that  you   must   get   things  In   order  before  you  can 
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venture  upoo  your  Missionary  collection?  We  know  ihe 
kind  or  letters  tliat  come  to  the  Mission  House  from  tW- 
fercm  parts  of  the  country  from  time  to  time.  If  you  mean 
to  pass  this  resolution,  you  must  rei^olve  that  every  church 
throuf^hout  the  country  represented  at  thlt  meeting  shall 
have  its  Missionary  collection  without  fail.  You  must  resolve 
that  in  every  congrcj^tion  there  shall  be,  in  wind  and  in 
sunshine,  under  financial  pressure  and  in  tlnancial  success, 
the  steady  work  of  the  Missionary  collector  brintring  the 
results  of  the  libcralily  of  your  people  to  our  Society.  You 
must  resolve  that  in  every  town,  and  in  every  considerable 
village,  there  shall  not  only  be  the  annual  sermons,  bitt 
there  sliall  be  an  annual  meeting  on  behalf  of  the  Loadoo 
Missionary  Society.  I  believe  we  have  the  thtD^  in  oar 
own  hands,  and  we  can  <Jo  it ;  you  and  I,  my  brethren,  if 
we  like,  can  do  it,' 

In  the  closing  words  of  this,  one  of  the  greatest  speecfaet 
Mr,  Dale  ever  delivered  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  he  laid 
down  the  one  abiding  and  fundamental  condition  of  ell 
true  missionary  service.  The  circumstances  of  1867  were 
curiotisiy  reproduced  in  iH<>7.  Upnn  a  larger  basis,  with 
wider  work,  after  the  experience  of  another  generation's 
history,  the  Society  again  found  itself  more  than  j£'2c,ooo 
behind.  At  all  similar  crises  what  wax  said  in  186;  has 
a  direct  and  practical  issue.  Mr.  Dale  concluded  with  these 
nieniorublc  words: — 

'  I  quite  concur  with  what  hasbeens.iidby  Mr.  Hannay  in 
regard  to  the  influence  which  the  spirit  of  the  secular  press 
has  begun  to  assert  in  the  minds  of  so  many  conntxti^d  with 
our  own  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  There 
has  been  a  .sort  of  ha  If- confessed  scepticism  and  suspicion 
with  regard  to  these  Missionary  enterprises  altogether.  It  is 
manifested  here  and  there  by  men  whose  Christian  lives  and 
character  one  cannot  but  confide  in.  Hut  if  the  Gospel  is 
not  a  Go.spcl  for  the  people  of  China,  of  India,  and  of  Africa, 
no  Gospel  for  you.     It  is  just  as  true  or  just  as  false 

th  regard  to  every  inhabit.int  of  Canton  and  Peking  as  it  b 

lb  regard  to  every  inb.ibitant  of  ilirmingham,  Iklanchcster, 
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I.tvcr[>OQl,  and  London,  that  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that 
He  gave  His  only  b^otten  Son,  that  whosoever  bclie^cth 
in  Him  should  have  everlasting  life."     If  you  have  any 

oubt  as  to  whether  it  is  an  obh'gation  to  send  this  Gospel 
the  heathen,  yoit  ought  to  doubt  whether  it  is  your  duty 
to  preach  it  to  the  people  of  your  owo  country,  and  you 
ought  to  leave  your  pulpits  until  that  question  is  settled. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  in  the  Gospel  for  yourselves  with 
a  whole  heart  without  preaching  it  to  the  whole  of  the 
human  race.  Included  in  the  same  act  of  faith — implicated 
necessarily  in  that — with  which  I  repose  in  Christ  as  my 
Saviour,  there  is  the  recognition  of  Him  as  the  Saviour  of 
mankind  the  wide  world  over.  There  is  a  great  deal 
if  crilicisni  about  the  result  of  our  work,  and  wc  have 
stories  from  wandering  gentlemen  who  have  been  seeking 
their  pleasure  in  the  .South  Seas  and  in  certain  parts  of 
Africa  about  the  imperfections  of  our  converts.  No  doubt 
they  can  find  imperfections  in  them.  Suppose  some 
Pharisee  had  happened  to  wander  down  to  Corinth  a  few 
years  after  the  Corinthian  church  had  been  established, 
what  a  story  he  might  have  come  back  and  told  in  Jeru- 
salem about  the  people  that  belonged  to  the  Christian 
churches  that  this  apostate  Paul  was  founding  in  different 
parts  of  the  world !  Can  you  show  us  anything  worse  than 
the  Corinthian   church   could   show,  in   any  part   of  the 

ission-field  that  we  arc  occupying?  Yet  we  know  that 
that  Corinthian  church,  spite  of  all  iw  imperfectiotts, 
there  were  working  those  great  and  mighty  forces  which 
regenerated  the  dying  empire,  which  have  built  up  the 
civilization  of  modem  Europe,  which  have  created  our 
literature,  our  laws,  our  social  life,  which  gave  existence 
to  our  majestic  cathedrals,  inspired  our  noblest  artists  and 
poets,  and  have  brought  peace  and  purity  into  ten  thousand 
homes  in  this  country — the  same  forces  which  arc  working 
now  in  India,  in  China,  and  wherever  our  Gospel  is  preached. 
And  whatever  imperfections  there  may  be  in  the  character 
and  actions  of  our  people  as  yet,  they  are  in  God's  hands 
— every  Christian  is  His  workmanship,  and  He  will  shape 
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them  all  in  His  own  good  time  into  forms  of  majestic 
strength  and  transcendent  beauty-' 

The  enci^ctic  and  authoritative  appeal  for  renewed  and 
more  liberal  help,  based  upon  the  searching  and  practical 
considerations  given  above,  was  not  ihc  only  method  M- 
lowcd  at  this  time.  The  home  efforts  were  partly  supple- 
ini^nted,  and  partly  stimulated,  by  a  considerable  rcorgani- 
aaiionof  work  in  all  themiftsion-fields.  The  reader  who  has 
fnllowed  the  story  of  the  various  missions  knows  that  from 
the  first  very  large  discretion  had  been  left  to  the  mis- 
sionaiies  on  the  s]>ot  in  the  choice  of  plans  of  work,  in  the 
training  of  converts,  and  in  all  the  details  connected  with 
their  daily  routine  of  labour.  They  were  hampered  by  few 
rules,  and  they  were  untrammelled  by  tradition.  They 
were  all  aware  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Society, 
and  they  freely  availed  themselves  of  the  liberty  it  gave. 
Gmdually  considerable  bodies  of  convert*  from  heathenism 
were  gathered  into  churches,  schools  were  built,  and 
numerous  native  agents  ^vere  employed.  The  methods  of 
work  adopted  by  the  missionaries  exhibited  considerable 
variety,  but  two  things  were  changed.  The  workers  in 
each  field  recognized  more  and  more  the  importance 
of  their  own  special  work,  and  the  calls  of  this  wotic 
upon  tlie  Society's  exchequer  became  ever  larger  and 
louder. 

During  the  long  secretariat  of  Dr.  Tidman.  growtl). 
expansion,  and  prosperity  characterized  almost  every 
mission  field.  The  weak  point  was  that  the  articulation 
of  the  organization  had  not,  during  the  same  period,  de- 
veloped with  ihcwnrk.and  in  course  of  time  it  had  become 
too  weak  to  bear  the  constantly  increasing  strain.  Large 
and  prosperous  native  communities  cannot  be  managed  by 
primitive  methods.  The  very  success  of  the  work  partly 
broke  down  the  system  by  means  of  which  the  success  had 
been  won.  Knowledge  had  grown,  men  of  lony  e,\pericnce 
in  the  field  had  increased,  and  missions  had  {k.tS3cd  through 
the  tentative  into  the  settled  stage.  It  was  no  longer  possible 
to  deal  with  each  mission  as  though  it  stood  alone.    All 
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S>ad  to  be  correlated  and  adjusted  to  a  strong  centre  of 
Iministration,  caring  justly  and  equally  Tor  all. 
Amid  the  criticisms  passed  upon  this  state  of  afTairs 
Three  wfigluy  suggcslion*  attracted  attention  and  support. 
To  ihiii  generation  they  have  become  so  familiar  as  to 
malce  it  hard  to  realiie  the  fact  that  they  were  liret  put 
into  force  in  the  years  iSft;  to  i86y.     These  were:— 

I.  Tlut  all  large  and  [>ros|>t.TOns  native  churches  should 
cease  to  look  to  the  Society  for  aid  in  maintaining  their 
religious  lifi;  and  work,  beyond  the  help  afforded  by  a 
resident  superintendent  missionary.  In  other  words,  the 
native  church  was  to  pay  all  cost  of  working  except  the 

rlary  of  the  miKsionary. 
2.   The   initiative   in   all   work    involving  extra  outlay, 
especially  the  extension  of  old  agencies  ur  tlie  occupation 
of  new  ground,  was  to  rest  not  with  the  mis.-iionaries  but 

■with  the  Directors. 
3.  The  misHionaricii  were  no  longer  to  act  as  individuals, 
but  to  form  themselves  into  District  Committees,  whose 
recommendations  would   ncce:tsurily  have  greater  weight 
with  the  lloard  than  the  suggestions  of  individuals, 
^p    These  developments  of  policy  were   first   incorporated 
^nnto    the    system  of  administration  which    now  obtains, 
■during-  the  years   1K67  to  1IJ69.     The   two   great   points 
Bachicvcd  were,  first,  the  control  of  funds  by  the  system 
of  annual    estimates    and  warrants :    and  secondly,  the 
management  of  missionary  work  by  the  establishment  of 
District  Committees,  without  whose  recommendation  the 
Board  refused  to  act.    By  this  means,  each  year  the  probable 

•cost  of  each  station  and  field  is  carefully  estimated,  and 
ihe  Society  is  responsible  only  for  such  expenditure  as  its 
own  warrants,  annually  issued,  permit.  The  details  of  the 
work  arc  carefully  considered  by  the  missionaries  in  com- 
mittee on  the  spot,  who  arc  the  men  best  qualified  to  judge, 
and  their  recommendations  are  either  accepted,  modified, 
or  rejected  by  the  Hoard. 

But  the  reasons  for  change,  weighty  and  convincing  as 
they  may  be,  arc  not  always  evident  to  those  most  closely 
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concerned.  The  pressure  of  the  new  reflations  vancd 
much  with  the  diiTercnt  Acids,  and  in  every  licld  thcfc  vere 
susceptibilities  requiring  constdention,  difficulties  aacf 
friclions  that  had  to  be  adjusted,  and  nen-  principles  of 
action  to  be  laid  down  deariy  and  authoritatively.  Tbe 
burden  of  all  this  work  fell  upon  Dr.  Mullens  in  tbe  earGett 
years  of  bis  service  as  Foreign  ScatUry.  He  drew  up, 
submitted  to  the  lioard,  and  after  their  approval  ^tent  la 
(be  difTcrcnt  fields  of  work  a  series  of  IcUers,  known  after* 
wards  as  Budget  Dispatches. 

7'hc  tirst  of  these,  dated  Oct  15,  1)^7,  was  sent  to  die 
rotssionarics  in  the  West  Indies.  The  town  and  countiy 
Directors,  in  May.  1X67.  had  urged  the  Hoard,  on  tbe 
ground  that  '  the  sole  object  of  the  Society  is  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen/  to  reduce 
expenditure  first  in  this  field.  Recognizing  fully  the  claiRif 
of  the  West  Indies  upon  ihcir  sympatliy  and  help,  yet  is 
view  of  the  fact  that  v.-ith  a  native  population  of  only  half 
a  million.  300  Christian  ministers  were  at  work  there,  and 
that  to  a  very  large  extent  those  regions  had  been  already 
evangelized,  the  Directors  resolved  to  limit  the  mft 
of  English  missionaries  to  thirteen,  the  number  then  in 
the  field — eight  in  British  Guiana,  and  five  in  Jamaica: 
and  they  urged  the  appointment,  wherever  possible,  of 
native  pastors.  They  also  requested  the  native  churches 
to  pay  all  the  local  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  mission. 
and  resolved  to  limit  the  Society's  grants  in  future  to  the 
salaries  of  the  English  missionaries.  The  missionaries  were 
to  constitute  themselves  into  two  District  Committees,  one 
for  Guiana,  the  other  for  Jamaica.  These  were  "  to  have 
local  charge  of  all  the  interests  of  the  Society :  of  the 
Society's  property  ;  the  character  and  proceedings  of  thctr 
own  members ;  sick  leave ;  temporary  appointments  ;  and 
all  plans  for  advancement  of  the  mission.'  They  were  to 
meet  ai  feast  once  a  year.  The  lioard  further  su^ested 
that  ttrcnuous  efforts  should  be  made  to  train  3  lutive 
'.  and  that  it  would  be  well  to  form  a  Union,  of 
(ionarics,  their  assistants,  native  pastors,  deacons. 
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»nd  Ihe  better  catcchists  and  evangelists  should  be  members, 
lo  forward  cvcrythiDs;  connected  with  the  spiritual  Afld 
financial  prosperity  of  the  churches. 

The  second  Dispatch  dealt  with  Travancore,  limiting  its 
^grant,  strcngthwiing  the  power  of  the  District  Committees, 
igRc^ioR  {greater  economy  in  the  payment  of  native  agents, 
and  more  reliance  for  support  upon  local  effort. 
The  other  missions  in  India  and  those  in  China  were 

» dealt  with  in  the  third  Dispatch.     The  Directors  pointed 
out  that  economies  must  be  cFTccted.  not  by  closing  a  single 
Station  or   recalling  a   single  missionary,  but  by  'careful 
remion  of  ail   mission  establishments,  by  closing  a   few 
small  expensive  out-stations,  the   better  management   of 
local   resources,  greater   liberality  on   the  part   of  native 
converts  and  by  throwing  the  cost  of  education  more  fully 
upon  localities.'    The  Disp.itch  cr>nveyed  these  suggestions 
to  the  missionaries  in  India  and  China  in  detail :  and  with 
regard  to  Government  grants  in  aid  of  education  in  India, 
the  Directors   reaffirmed  their  past  policy  of  remaining 
neutral,  and  allowing  their  missionaries  to  apply  or  not  for 
^  these  as  seemed  best  in  their  judgment. 
^M     The  fourth  Dispatch  dealt  witli  Madagascar,  and  cmpha- 
^^Bizcd  the  fact  that  on  themselves  must  fall  the  burden  of 
_  their  native  i)astor-i  and  churclies,  the  Society  empowering 
he  District  Committees  to  make  annual  grant-!  as  occasion 
farosc  for  schools,  chapcl-building,  and  evangelistic  worl<. 

The  fifth  Dispatch,  sent  lo  the  missionaries  in  South 
[Africa,  suggested  the  far-reaching  reforms  and  economics 
[that  will  be  found  narrated  in  some  detail  in  the  history  (rf 
[ihat  second  oldest  licld  of  the  Society's  work. 

The  sixth  Dispatch  in  like  fashion  dealt  with  the  South 
rSeaa,  the  chief  su^cstion  being  that  from  the  good  work 
[done  as  a  base,  strenuous  efforts  should  be  made  to  push 
tout  further  ■  into  the  dark  north-west.' 

At  the  time  when  these  Dispatches  were  under  the  con- 

^sidcration  of  the  Board,  the  question  of  the  relation  of 

individual  missionaries  to  the  Society  was  also  carefully 

considered,  and  the  full  code  of  regulations  adopted  which 
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has  been  acted  upon,  with  but  little  modification,  ever 
since- 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  i8<S8  the  following  summaiy 
of  work  achieved  was  given : — 

■  With  the  close  of  the  year  the  Directors  have  almost 
brought  to  a  completion  that  careful  revision  of  thcir>-arioas 
agencies  upon  which  they  were  called  to  enter  two  years 
aga  This  revision  has  funiislied  matcriaLs  for  exhibiting,  io 
a  more  complete  form  than  usual,  the  present  agencies  of 
the  Society,  and  some  of  the  resiulls  with  which  its  labours 
have  been  blessed.  The  number  of  chief  stations  in  atl  the 
Missions  is  13c.  Tlie  Xative  churches  of  the  Society  are 
150  in  number;  they  contain  35.400  members,  in  a  com* 
munity  of  nominal  Christians,  young  and  old,  amounting 
to  191,700  persons.  Of  these,  nearly  13.000  arc  in  Poly* 
nesia;  nearly  5.000  in  the  West  Indies;  over  5,000  in 
South  Africa;  and  3,400  in  India,  The  converts  under 
the  Society's  care  speak  altogetlier  twenty-six  language. 
The  Native  agency  employed  by  the  Society  has  for  several 
years  been  growing  large.  In  certain  Missions,  especially 
in  India,  a  large  proportion  of  the  male  members  of  Native 
churches  have  found  employment  as  teachers ;  and  of  late 
years  the  missionaries  of  various  Societies  have  been  weed- 
ing their  agency,  and  retaining  only  its  superior  elements,  j 
Altogether  the  Society  has  fifteen  institutions  for  training  ■ 
them,  which  now  contain  170  students.  The  total  number  ' 
of  Native  assistants  is  above  1,100,  of  whom  81  arc  ordained 
pastors  and  missionaries.  The  Kngli-th  missionaries  of  the 
Society  arc  now  1  ",6  in  number. 

'  The  educational  agencies  of  the  Society  are  mor«  varied, 
and  of  a  higher  character  than  ever  before.  The  iristitu 
tions  and  high  schools  in  India  are  very  efficient,  nnd  are 
full  of  scholars.  The  general  scope  of  the  Society's  effort*, 
so  far  as  figures  can  show  it,  shows  a  total  of  35,487  church 
members,  and  191,798  native  adherent-s  589  schools  for 
boys,  with  23,756  scholars,  and  356  for  girls,  with  i  3,456 
schoi-—  ]iut  statistical  tables  cannot  show  the  real  cha- 
r  Society's  work,  or  the  breadth  of  influence  which 
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that  work  has  attained-  The  hundred  and  fifty-six  English 
missionaries  of  the  Society  in  foreign  lands  constitute  the 
central  force  and  stimulus  of  a  wider  agency,  numbering 
twelve  hundred  persons,  gathered  among  people  once 
heathen,  now  Chnstian ;  an  agency  adopting  the  same 
aims,  ruled  by  the  same  Christian  spirit,  and  fulfilling  the 
same  Divine  command.* 

This  thorough -going  revision  of  methods  and  resources 
reacted  favourably  upon  the  extension  of  foreign  work.  It 
directly  prepared  the  way  for  the  later  and  speetly  exten- 
sion of  work  in  Africa,  Mongolia,  and  New  Guinea ;  and  it 
also  enabled  the  Board  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  the 
work  already  begun  in  such  centres  as  Ticn-tsin,  Wuchang, 
Benares,  South  India,  and  tlic  Uctsileo  province  of  Mada- 
gascar. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1870  a  revised  constitution 
was  adopted.  In  this  the  principle;  laid  down  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Society  were  unaffected,  although  many 
of  the  administrative  details  were  revised.  For  comparison 
with  the  original  'Plan'  given  in  Vol,  P,  for  purposes  of 
reference,  this  revised  Constitution  is  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  t]iis  volume.  The  .same  year,  1^70,  k  memorable  for 
the  gift,  by  Sir  Francis  Crossley,  M.P.,  of  the  largest  single 
doruilion  the  Society  had  sn  far  received.  He  handed  over 
to  the  Trustees  United  Slates  Government  bonds  to  the 
value  of  j^30,oK),  yielding  j£i,235  per  annum,  su^csting 
its  preservation  as  a  permanent  fund,  but  not  prohibiting 
'the  Directors,  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  at  any  time  after 
the  bonds  fall  due,  and  at  their  discretion  from  time  to  time' 
from  applying '  any  portion  of  the  capital  fund  to  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Society.' 

■  Page  36. 
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Bv  the  year  1870  the  Society  had  attained  to  what  the 
most  competent  judges  believed  to  be  a  sound  and  settled 
policy,  based  upon  the  working  experience  of  more  than 
firty  years.     In  the  conduct  of  such  an  organization  00 
wise  man  expects  finality,  and  none  but  faddists  drtaxn 
that  perfection  of  method  has  been  attained.      As  in  the 
past  the  London  Missionary  Society  has  been  one  of  Uie 
most  flexible  and  pr(^R.-ssivc  organizations,  so  to-day  she 
stands  willing  to  receive  what  fresh  light  the  Master  reveals 
to  her — more  than  willing  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
present  by  the  experience  of  the  past.    Applying  the  loft)- 
tcst, '  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.'  to  the  methods 
she  has  hitherto  followed,  she  has  no  fear.  The  last  quarter  of 
her  first  centur>'  had  need  to  shrink  from  no  comparison  with 
the  first.    Steady  growth  of  income,  constant  and  intelligciit 
deepening  of  the  missionary  si»irit  among  her  supportera. 
further  carrying  of  Gospel  light   into  the  dark   places  of 
the  earth — these,  and  more  than  these,  she  legitimately 
claimed.     Amid  all  the  enormous  increase  of  missionary 
zeal,  interest,  conseciation,  and  work  she  more  than  held 
her   own.      The    impartial    student  of  missions   has  10 
allot  to  her  no  unimportant  part  in  the  development  of 
many  mudern  missionary  enterprises  wholly  unconnected 
with  her  administration.     Upon  foundations  she  has  laid 
others  have  built,  into  fields  which  she  has  opened  other 
labourers  have  entered,  and  in  this  all  her  supporters 
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rejoice,  and  will  rejoice.  And  at  the  close  of  the  century, 
in  God'a  own  providence,  she  stood  with  a  larger  army 
than  ever  of  noble  men  and  women  in  the  field,  with 
more  powerful  resources  than  she  ever  before  enjoyed,  and 
with  opportunities  of  service  far  greater  than  she  could 
overtake. 

In  missionary  work  the  foreij^n  and  home  fields  act  and 
react  upon  each  other.  The  reforms  sketched  in  the  last 
chapter  stimulated  foreign  work.  This  in  turn  called  for 
more  liberal  home  support.  To  obtain  this  once  again  the 
question  how  best  to  keep  in  touch  with,  and  to  develop 

,e  zeal  of,  the  home  churches  was  raised. 

In  1X74  the  methods  of  the  Deputation  Department  of 
the  Society  were  carefully  re-examined  with  a  view  to 
greater  efficiency  in  their  exercise  and  greater  economy  in 
their  management.  At  the  time  oi  Mr.  Fairbrother's 
appointment  in  18,^5  it  was  the  custom  to  send  home 
ministcr.<i  at  considerable  cost  to  many  of  the  auxiliary 
anniversaries.  In  il^73  a  sub  committee  of  the  Funds 
and  Agency  Committee  examined  very  closely  and  at 
a  great  expenditure  of  time  this  whole  subject.  The  drift 
of  thouglit  and  desire  on  the  part  of  the  churches  was 
to  have  more  and  more  the  presence  of  men  from  the  field. 
The  Committee  recognized  thisi,  but  urged  upon  the 
churches  and  pastors  the  need  of  voluntary  help  in  this 
matter.  The  report  of  this  sub-committee  led  in  1S74 
to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Fairbrothcr,  and  to  the  appoint- 
ment as  I>cputation  Sccrctar>"  in  1875  of  the  Rev.  E.  H. 
Jones,  then  of  Trevor  Chapel.  Brompton,  and  formerly  of 
Bridgwater.  In  j8«5,  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Robinson,  Mr,  Jones  became  Home  Secretary. 

The  working  under  Mr.  Jones  of  the  Deputation  De- 
partment was  rendered  much  more  systematic  and  com- 
plete. More  local  help  than  ever  was  obtained,  and  more 
hearty  and  self-denying  service  given  by  large  numbers  of 
home  pastors.  The  sliiff  of  missionaries  had  so  lai^y 
ased  that  a  greater  number  on  furlough  at  any  one 
time  were  available  for  this  service.     But  the  churches 
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became  more  imperative  than  ever  in  asking  that  the  work 
might  be  urRcd  upon  their  sympathy  and  liberality  by 
the  men  and  womtm  who  were  actually  talking  part  in  it. 
Possibly  one  of  the  early  development.*  of  work  in  the 
second  century  will  be  the  placing  of  Missionary  Deputation 
work  more  completely  under  modern  scientific  methods 
for  raising  money  and  for  deepening  interest.  Tlie  two 
chief  hindrances  to  the  growth  of  missionary  power  at 
home  are,  first,  the  lamentable  and  widespread  ignorance 
of  missionary  work,  common  alike  to  aU  sections  of  the 
Church  of  Christians ;  and  secondly,  the  imperfect  realiza- 
tion by  home^taying  Christians  of  the  imperative  nature  of 
the  Muster's  command,  '  Go  yc  and  disciple  all  nation^.' 
Scientific  home  administration,  interpenetrated  by  ardent 
love  to  Christians  and  to  man  for  [-lis  sake,  has  yet  a  targe 
fiekl  open  before  it. 

llirec  great  developments  of  work  in  the  foreign  field 
have  taken  place  since  1870.  The  first  was  the  New 
Guinea  Mission,  the  legitimate  and  necessary  outcome  of 
the  previous  marvellous  success  in  Polynesia. 

The  second  great  movement  was  the  development  and 
oi^anization  of  female  work  in  the  foreign  field.  At 
a  meeting  of  town  and  country  Directors  held  on  March 
24,  1875,  the  following  very  imporlant  resolutions  were 
adopted : — 

'  t.  That  it  is  desirable  that  suitable  English  and  Native 
Christian  wonien  should  be  employed  more  largely  than  at 
present  in  connection  with  our  missions  in  India  and  China, 
to  supplement  the  efforts  already  made  by  the  voices  of 
our  mi.ssionarics  to  promote  the  education  and  spiritual 
enlightenment  of  the  female  population  of  the  districts 
where  they  are  located,  who,  from  the  social  customs  of 
those  countries,  arc  to  a  large  extent  inaccessible  to  ordinary 
missionary  efforts. 

'  2.  That  a  Committee,  consisting  of  fifteen  ladies  resident 
in  London,  be  appointed  annually,  to  act  as  an  examining 
Committee  of  candidates  for  employment  as  female  mis- 
sionaries, to  superintend  the  preparatory  training  (when 
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needed)  of  those  who  arc  accepted  by  ihc  Board,  to  main- 
tain regular  correspondence  with  them  after  their  arrival  at 
their  spheres  of  labour  in  reference  to  their  work,  and 
generally  to  advise  and  assist  the  Board  in  the  management 
Mu\  extension  of  this  branch  of  missionary  effort.' 

These  resolutions  were  confirmed  by  the  Annual  Meeting 
on  May  1%  1X75,  and  the  members  appointed  to  serve  on 
the  first  Indies'  Committee  were— Mrs.  W.  BInmfieid,  Mrs- 
S.  Figgis.  Mrs.  W.Gill.  Miss  HebdJtch  Mri.T.  H.  Hitcheiw, 
Miss  M.icl.ean,  Mrs.  Mariindale,  Mis<  Moffat,  Mrs.  S.  R- 
Scotl,  >(r».  H.  Spictr,  junr..  Miss  G.  Stouj^hlon,  Mrs.  W. 
Urwick,  Mrs,  Wardlaw,  with  Miss  Bennett  as  Secretary. 
The  finrt  lady  workers  appointed  were  Miss  He»v.ird  to  the 
Calcutta  Mission,  Miss  Tubbs  to  Mirzapore,  and  Miss  Benr 
to  Shanghai,  all  three  beginning  work  in  i)<7.v  The 
Report  for  1879  notes  that  twelve  ladies  had  reached  their 
stations  in  India.  China,  and  Madagascar.  The  results 
of  this  most  imponant  movement  are  set  forth  under  the 
sections  dealing  with  India  and  China.  Tlie  objects  aimed 
at  in  the  beginning  of  the  movement  were  thus  described 
1879:- 

•It  I3  now  four  years  since  the  Society  established  ita 
emale  Mission  as  a  distinct  branch  of  its  organization. 
In  former  years,  much  had  been  done  for  the  education 
and  general  benefit  of  the  women  of  India  and  other  lands 
by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  missionaries,  and  by  others 
enlisted  into  this  good  work,  who,  recognizing  this  as  their 
miuion  of  God.  felt  that  a  high  necessity  was  laid  upon 
them  to  contribute  to  the  general  weal  of  the  country  and 
to  the  glory  of  Christ,  by  efforts  of  various  kinds  put  forth 
perseveringly  to  educate  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  the 
people,  first  for  their  own  good,  and  next  that  they  might 
bcDcficially  employ  the  broad.subtlc,  and  important  domestic 
and  -social  influence  which  woman  is  designed,  and  should 
fc«l  bound,  to  exert.  But,  as  years  rolled  on,  changes 
slowly,  but  really,  came  over  native  society,  and  the  range 
of  these  earlier  efforts  was  found  to  be  too  narrow  for 
the  widening  fields  which  presented  themselves,  and  the 
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necessity  vias  felt  for  brin^^njj  into  this  important  service 
a  lai^er  number  of  earnest  hearts  and  hands  who.  specially 
trained,  should  devote  their  whole  energies  to  this  worlt. 

'The  views  of  ihc  Directors,  in  commencing,  in  a  more 
definitely  oi^^nized  form,  thtir  Female  Education  Depart- 
ment of  effort,  are  well  expressed  by  Professor  Moniet 
Williams  as  follows: — "The  missionary  biind  must  cany 
their  ark  persistently  round  the  Indian  home,  till  its  walb 
arc  made  to  fall,  and  its  inner  life  exposed  to  the  fresh  air 
of  God's  day,  and  all  its  surroundings  moulded  after  the 
pattern  of  a  pure,  healthy,  well-ordered  Christian  household, 
whose  influences  leaven  Ihc  life  of  the  familyand  the  nation 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  My  belief  is  that  until  a  way 
is  opened  for  the  free  intercourse  of  the  educated  motherr 
and  women  of  Europe,  who  understand  the  Indian  ver- 
naculars, with  the  mothers  and  women  of  India,  in  tbdr 
own  homes,  Christianity,  at  least  its  purer  forms,  will  make 
liulc  progress  either  among  Hindus  or  Moliammedaas." ' 

From  that  time  the  value  and  importance  of  women's 
work  in  the  missinn-ficM  have  been  more  and  more  felt,  and 
their  labours  have  been  richly  blessed.  In  India  alone  the 
consequences  of  this  new  departure  have  been  of  very  great 
moment,  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  hopeful  features  in 
that  most  difficult  field  o(  work.  The  Report  for  tSJi^ 
notes  that  whereas  in  1K71  the  total  number  of  female 
pupils  in  India  under  the  Society's  care  w;is  2 yj7,  of  whom 
»)7  were  in  zenanas,  the  total  in  1K81.  only  six  years  after 
the  new  departure,  was  5,^04,  of  whom  610  wrere  zenana 
pupils.  In  I SH3  the  Training  and  Zenana  Home  in  Calcutta 
was  opened  'to  provide  a  residence  for  teachers  of  the 
Society's  girls'  schools,  and  for  zenana  visitors ;  to  accom- 
modate a  normal  class  of  girls  training  to  become  teachers; 
and  to  provide  a  residence  for  the  Society's  lady  mis- 
sionaries.' So  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  this  department 
of  service  th,-it  the  Report  for  iS^.l  contains  the  names  of 
no  less  than  sixty-five  lady  members  of  the  permanent  stafl". 

The  third  great  achievement  was  the  establishment  of 
the  Central  African  Mission.    Wc  are  here  concerned  with 
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this  only  so  Tar  as  it  affects  the  home  administration.  An 
exceptional  Teatutc  in  this  misMon  i»  the  fact  that  it  fonncd 
part  of  a  great  African  enterprise  in  which  three  powerful 
societies  acted  in  combination.  The  needs  and  the  sorrows 
of  Africa,  as  narrated  by  Livingstone's  journe)'s,  discoveries, 
and  death,  H.  M.  Stanley's  travels,  and  the  constantly 
increasing  mass  of  information  about  the  centre  of  the 
Dark  Continent,  had  touched  popular  imagination  and 
deeply  stirred  many  hearts.  The  I'rec  Church  of  Scotland 
undertook  a  mission  to  Lake  Nyassa.  and  founded  Living- 
stooia ;  the  Church  Missionary  Society  undertook  the 
Uganda  Mission  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza;  and  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society  fell  Lake  Tanganyika,  situated 
midway  between  the  two.  liarly  in  1K76  R.  Artliington, 
Esq.,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Leeds,  offered  the  Society  i£,'i,ooo 
*  towards  the  jnirchase  of  a  suitable  steamer,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  missionitry  station  at  some  eligible  place  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika.'  In  consequence  of  this, 
on  March  15,  1876,  the  Directors  passed  the  following 
resolution : — 

'  That  this  Board  gratefully  accept  the  generous  offer 
made  by  .Mr.  Robert  Arthington  to  join  them  in  a  new 
effort  for  the  evangelization  of  Central  Africa,  and  to 
contribute  £5,coq  for  that  purpose  ;  and  gladly,  and  with 
devout  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  opportunity  He  has 
giv«i  them,  they  resolve  to  establish  ihc  proposed  Mission 
_on  Lake  Tanganyika.' 

Although  no  one  foresaw  clearly  the  troublous  da)'s  in 
store  for  this,  the  latest  great  new  departure  of  the  century, 
all  concerned  felt  it  was  a  task  likely  to  pre^  heavily  u[K>n 
the  Society's  resources.  Tlie  Society  put  forth  its  strcn{*th, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  the  mission  has  been  prosecuted, 
ahhough  the  results  so  far  have  fallen  far  short  of  the 
hopes  of  its  sanguine  projectors,  and  it  has  been  fatal  to 
many  consecrated  lives.  There  have  not  been  wanting 
friendly  critics  who  have  ,ifiirmcd,  in  reg,ird  to  this  and 
other  similar  entcq>riscs,  that  they  involve  a  consumption 
of  the  Society's  resources  in  men  and  in  money  which  could 
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be  more  usefully  employed  in  fields  easier  to  reach  and 
more  rmitful  in  result.  U  is  hard  to  judge  spiritual  results, 
and  to  measure  spiritual  gain  and  loss.  Whatever  it  hat 
been  in  other  respects.  Central  Africa  has  given  thnlliag 
anil  inspiring  object-lessons  in  complete  consecration  and 
in  faithfulness  even  unto  death.  Stony  places  in  the  great 
mission-ficid  of  the  world,  like  Mongolia  and  Central 
Africa,  seem  to  need  sowing  with  the  heart's  blood  of 
many  a  faithful  worker  before  the  good  seed  can  take 
root  there. 

At  the  same  time  in  this  case,  and  in  such  instances 
as  the  New  Guinea  Mission,  although  it  may  seem  a  litde 
ungracious  to  mark  the  fact,  it  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
case  that  large  contributions  for  special  purposes  tend,  b)' 
removing  tiio  easily  the  difficulties  lying  on  thu  threshold 
of  a  new  enterprise,  to  involve  the  Society  in  a  hca*-)- 
pLTinitnent  annual  outlay,  in  order  to  su»t:tin  such  netv 
enterprises  before  any  adequate  forecast  of  the  cost  has 
been  and  possibly  can  be  made.  So  consistently  has  this 
been  the  experience  of  all  the  great  societies  that  it  it 
probably  more  common  now  to  decline  large  conlributioiis 
saddled  with  conditions  involving  great  extensions  of  work 
than  lo  accept  them,  unless  accompanied  with  some  pre- 
paration for  their  annual  support. 

In  the  l-i-st  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  facilities  for 
travel  have  so  greatly  increased  that  managing  boards  have 
felt  it  to  be  of  supreme  importance  to  enable  tht:ir  per- 
manent officials  to  come  into  close  touch  with  the  forc^ 
fields  and  become  accurately  acquainted  with  their  impor- 
tant details  and  chief  characteristics.  Consequently,  official 
visits  abroad  have  become  very  frequent,  and  only  mis- 
directed economy,  and  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  real  facts 
of  the  situation,  can  sustain  opposition  to  the  wise  practice. 
In  July,  1874,  Dr.  Mullens  and  the  Rev.  John  Pillans  paid 
a  lengthened  visit  to  Madagascar;  in  1879  Dr.  Mullens 
started  on  the  visit  to  the  Central  African  Mission  from 
which  he  never  returned;  in  iSSa  the  Rev.  R.  Wardiaw 
Thompson  visited,  in  company  with  Mr,  Albert  Spicer,  the 
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Society's  stations  in  India,  whence  he  went  un  to  China 
and  South  Africa.  In  iSii?  and  1888  Mr.  Spiccr,  with  the 
Rc\'.  Joseph  King,  visited  Samoa-  In  iSHj  Mr,  Alexander 
Hubbard  vlaitL-d  the  West  ladies,  accompanied  by  the 
Rev.  Philip  Colborne.  who  went  as  the  representative  of 
the  Congr»^ational  L'nion.  In  i8«8  Mr.  Thompson  visited 
Hankcy,  and  in  1892  Phalapyc.  In  1897  Mr.  Thompson, 
with  W.  Crosficld.  Esq.,  visited  New  Guinea  and  the  South 
Sea  Iklissions;  and  with  Mr.  Evan  Spiccr  as  his  colleague 
visited  Madagascar.  The  results  of  visits  like  these  arc 
often  of  the  highest  jxissible  value  in  cnabliiif;  the  Directors 
justly  to  appreciate  and  rightly  to  decide  perplexing  and 
diflicult  qi>cstions  of  policy  and  action,  concerning  which 
they  coni^titute  the  ultimate  appeal. 

Among  the  new  regulations  affecting  the  missionaries 
in  the  field,  and  intended  in  consolidate  and  to  harmonize 
thcwmkofihev.iriousdistricts.introduccd  in  1N70,  was  this: 
'  At  intervals  of  ten  years  the  Annual  Reports,  whether  of 
Committees  or  of  individual  missionaries,  should  cunlain 
a  general  rc%-iew  of  the  progress  made  in  the  Society's 
missions  during  the  ten  years  preceding.'  This  regulation 
has  been  of  great  service  to  those  who  wish  to  study 
mi)<«ionaTy  mclhods  and  opcratiuns  on  a  large  scale.  It 
enables  both  the  general  reader  and  the  student  to  ap- 
preciate the  Condition  of  affairs  over  the  whole  field  of 
operations  of  the  Society  at  a  given  time.  A  digest  of 
the  first  of  these  decennial  reviews  is  given  in  the  Annual 
Report  for  18H1,  and  is  a  document  of  great  value.  Wc 
extract  here  a  few  paragraphs  from  it: — 

'  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  adoption  of  such  a 
complete  system  of  rules  has  been  distasteful  to  some  of 
those  who  have  1i.t1  to  work  under  them.  The  difficulty 
of  carr>'ing  on  work  in  accordance  with  rules  laid  down  for 
general  guidance  is  far  j^reatcr  to  some  men  than  to  others. 
And  it  atnnot  be  wondered  at.  therefore,  if  some  complain 
of,  and  perhaps  go  so  far  as  to  withdraw  from,  a  system 
which  docs  not  permit  them  to  have  all  the  freedom  they 
desire  in  carrying  out  their  own  methods  of  work.   Possibly 
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some  or  the  losses  the  Society  has  sustained  during  die 
past  decade  in  the  ranks  of  its  workers  are  to  be  attributed 
mainly  to  this  feeling.  But  such  objections  arc  the  excep- 
tion, and  not  the  rule.  The  mtsstonaries  as  a  whole  have 
accepted  the  new  arrangcmcnta  loyally,  have  worked  undtf 
them  most  heartily,  and  appear  to  find  the  system  sound 
and  helpful.' 

'In  1871  there  were  ifio  European  missionaries  in  tbc 
field-     Of  this  number,   twenty-five  have  since   died,  and 
forty-nine  have  withdrawn  from  missionary  work  in  coo- 
nection  with  the  Society.    During  the  decade,  seventy  haw 
been  sent  forth  to  various  fields,  and,  of  these,  eigkt  have 
been  removed  by  death  and  itiNf  have  already  withdrawn 
from  the  work.      Of  the  fifty-eight  who.  though  .ttJIl  alive; 
no  longer  appear  on  the  list  of  our  missionaries,  nineteen 
have  retired  to  enjoy  much-needed  and  wcII-dcscrved  rest, 
after  long  periods  of  faithful  labour;  six  are  still  carrying 
iin  their  work,  though  no  longer  dependent  on  the  funds  of 
the  Society ;  three  have  special  connection  with  mission-wofk 
in  this  country ;  one  has  completed  the  special   work  for 
which  he  went  abroad  ;  one  has  joined  another  Missionary 
Society  ;  and  the  remaining  twenty-eight  have  withdrawn 
from  the  mission-field  altogether,  and  have  settled  in  this 
country  or  the  colonies — all  of  them  being  men  in  the 
prime  of  life.    The  causes  which  have  produced  the  with- 
drawal of  so  large  a  number  from  the  ranks  have  been,  ia 
most  cases,  quite  sufficient  to  justify  their  action.     Failure 
of  health,  either  of  the  missionary  or  his  wife,  is  a  thing  to 
be  deplored,  but  which  cannot  be  complained  of.     And  it 
is  difficult  to  blame  those  who   feci  that   their   parental 
responsibility  requires  them  to  be  where  they  can  personally 
superintend  tluir  children's  training.     But  none  the  less  do 
the  Directors  feel  that  the  loss  of  so  many  comparatively 
young  missionaries  is  to  be  deeply  regretted. 

'The  result  of  the  heavy  losses  of  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  to  reduce  the  staff  of  European  mission.iries  from  160 
to  139.  When  it  is  remembered  that  in  1867  the  number 
was  175,  the  reduction  will  be  seen  to  have  been  very  gnat 
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and  continuous  for  some  time.  It  would  be  a  mistalce  to 
infer  that  this  has  necessitated  a  corresponding  contraction 
of  the  Society's  sphere  of  labour.  Fortunate))',  this  has  not 
been  the  case,  though  the  Directors  feel  that  sonte  parts  of 
the  field  arc  at  present  much  more  slenderly  supplied  with 
workers  than  is  at  all  expedient.  But  the  principles  of 
self-support  have  become  so  well  understood,  and  have  been 
so  loyally  carried  out  of  late  in  many  of  our  older  stiitions, 
that  the  Society  has  been  relieved  entirely  of  the  burden  of 
supporting  the  ministers  of  these  churches.  During  the 
past  decade,  ten  churches  in  South  Africa  and  eleven  in 
the  West  Indies  have  thus  become  entirely  independent  of 
the  Society's  aid.  To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  missionaries  has  been  an  evidence  of 
Christian  prt^^rcss  amonf;  those  who  have  received  the 
Gospel   at  their   hands,  and  this   result  is  a  cause    for 

^thank^iving. 

^^  *  It  is  extremely  satisfactory  to  find  that  there  has  been 
during;  the  whole  of  the  period  now  under  review  a  steady 
and  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  native  workers  in 
connection  with  our  missions.  Comparing  1870  with  1880 
the  results  are  as  follows : — 

I  'The  condition  of  our  Indian  Missions  alone,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is.  in  this  respect,  disappointing.  Instead  of  that 
pn^rcss  which  might  reasonably  have  been  expected, 
there  seems  to  be  'a  tendency  to  retrogression.  And  the 
missionaries  say  that,  as  the  older  evangelists  and  pastors 
'  die,  it  becomes  difficult  to  obtain  young  men  to  fill  their 
places.  Various  reasons  have  been  a<i.4igned  as  the  cx- 
pUaation  of  this  state  of  thing».  One  of  the  most  serious 
II.  3  A 
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difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  provision  of  late  ycare  li» 
bccQ  the  great  expense  involved  in  the  maintenance  (rf 
efficient  training  intstitutiuns.  If  tKc  Society  is  to  ptowdt 
such  trainini;  as  shall  fit  men  to  be  missionaries  or  minixtcn  \ 
Id  India,  it  must  be  of  such  a  qualit)' as  shall  enable  then  t> ' 
take  their  place  withoui  difficulty  among  the  evcr-increajiil 
number  of  their  coiiatrymcn  who  are  being  educated  a 
Government  schools  and  colleges.  This  involves  an  expen- 
diture which  vim  altogether  beyond  our  means,  so  long  a 
special  efforts  were  required  to  meet  the  exceptional  needs 
of  Mudagascar  and  Central  Africa.  It  is  c\'idcnt.  howevB. 
that  it  cannot  be  much  longer  delayed  without  imperilling; 
our  position  in  some  parts  of  India-  Wc  must  provide 
a  suitably  educated  native  ministry  for  the  churches  whkfc 
have  been  gathered  from  heathenism  by  the  labours  of  our 
missionaries,  unless  wc  are  content  to  see  the  result  of  those 
labours  gathered  by  other  Missionary  Societies,  or  dissipated 
again  through  neglect  of  proper  care.  And,  if  wc  would 
reach  the  teeming  population  of  the  great  Indian  plains,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  use  a  much  lai^cr  number  of  native 
evangelists  and  mis.«ionarics,  who  wilt  ahto  require  to  be 
trained  for  their  work.'  ^H 

During  the  piist  ten  years  a  new  and  special  effort  1^ 
been  made  to  provide  female  missionaries  for  work  amoiQ 
the  women  and  children  in  various  parts  of  the  minioo- 
field  ;  and  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  countries 
in  which,  by  social  custom,  women  ha\"c  been  specially' 
secluded  from  the  world,  and  have  thus  been  prevented 
from  hearing  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  Fourteea 
ladies  have  been  srnt  out  since  1H76,  of  whom  eleven  arc 
still  engaged  in  the  work,  two  being  in  Madaga.scar.  three 
in  China  and  six  in  tndia. 

The  next  few  ye;»rs  were  a  period  of   financial   s 
and  difficulty  throughout  Great   Britafh,  and    for  a 
even   missionary  enthusiasm  seemed    to  wane.     This 
to  much  further  ltcnch.-int  criticism  of  methods  and  me< 
'  -6  in  turn  resulted  in  further  administrative  deve! 
The  Rev.  R.  WardUw  Thompson,  who    du 
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880  had  been  appointed  to  8uccc«d  Dr.  Mullens,  entered 
upon  his  new  duties  Jan.  I,  1JI81.  The  next  few  years 
w  a  constant  growth  of  work  and  of  opportunity,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  income  not  at  all  cxpan^vc  in  pro- 
portion to  the  steadily  increasing  demands  upon  it.  The 
result  was  a  chronic  and  very  large  deficit.  The  burden 
and  anxiety  of  this  state  of  affairs  led  to  an  accentuation 
of  two  very  diverse  views  of  duty  within  the  Board,  One 
section  held  that  the  Board  was  simply  an  executive,  that 
it  could  and  should  deal  only  with  such  funds  as  the 
ihurches  and  subscribers  pl,iced  in  its  hands,  and  that 
ought  seldom  or  never  to  open  new  work,  or  to  continue 
^Carry  burdens  unless  it  clt-arly  saw  its  way  to  making 
ends  meet  financially.  The  other  section  held  that, 
hilc  the  Board  was  mainly  an  executive  and  administra- 
tive body,  and  that  while  it  ouKht  most  scrupulously  and 
carefully  and  economically  to  expend  the  moneys  entrusted 
it.  the  churches  were  entitled  to  look  to  it  for  guidance 
and  inspiration ;  and  that  at  critical  seasons,  like  the  years 
1884  to  [890.  the  churches  might  reasonably  expect  it  to 
take  the  initiative  boldly  with  regard  to  the  development 
of  work  abroxid.  and  also  to  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion and  the  raising  of  funds  at  home.  They  believed  that 
business  capacity,  economy,  and  prudence  were  all  of  the 
t  importance  ;  but  they  believed  also  that  faith  in  God's 
imi):cs  entitled  them  both  to  take  risks  and  to  assume 
ponsibilitics  when  His  own  guidance  appeared  dciinite 
id  dear. 

The  discussions  resulting  from  thi*  .state  of  opinion  at 
cad  quarters  made  the  Lost  ten  years  of  the  century  among 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  home  administration.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  the  deputations  already  referred 
Jo  visited  India.  China.  South  Africa,  the  West  Indies, 
id  Samoa.  In  l8tf,<i  the  Rev.  Geoi^c  Cousins  was 
.ppointed  to  the  great  task  of  endeavouring  to  arouse 
the  London  churches  to  an  adequate  discharge  of  their 
responsibilities  towards  the  Society's  work.  In  1885  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  W'ilkins  was  appointed  Deputation  Agent  for 
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the  North  of  England,  and  in  TII87  Dr.  Macrarlane  for  tlie 
Midlands.  In  December,  1KH6,  the  Young  Men's  Mi^tonai^* 
Band  was  founded  in  London,  to  increase  the  knowlei^ 
and  to  strengthen  the  zeal  of  the  youth  of  the  churches 
in  missionary  work,  and  to  enlist  some  of  them  in  active 
foreign  service. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  energy  in  the  home  administra- 
tion, the  adverse  bat<mce,  year  by  year,  rciiiaincd  persistent. 
In  January,  1)^89,  as  the  result  of  searching  examination 
by  a  strong  committee  of  the  Board,  considerable  changei 
were  introduced  into  somi:  de[)urtmenls.  Investigation 
showed  thnt  while  the  cost  of  administration  had  increased 
from  ;fft,ooo  to  jfi  1,500  per  aniuini,  and  the  cost  of  the 
foreign  work  from  £«5,ooo  to  /^9a,ooo  per  annum,  the 
total  income  for  general  purposes  during  1879  to  iSHg  had 
been  practically  stationary,  and  thai  there  was  a  persistent 
delicit  of  jfio.coo  a  >'e3r.  Close  scrutiny,  however,  revealed 
only  two  departments  in  which  any  economy  worth  con- 
sideration could  be  secured,  save  at  the  cost  of  crippling 
useful  work.  The  Society's  literature,  which  in  ifiSo  had 
cost  £2,ftyi  over  and  above  any  returns  it  brought  in,  cost 
in  iHSj-tHHH £4,5^3.  A  large  part  of  this  increase  was  due 
to  the  /rff  circulation  among  the  Society's  constituentit 
of  the  Chronicle.  This  plan  had  been  adopted  seven  years 
before  }R  the  hope  of  arresting  the  attention  of  3  wider 
number,  and  hence  securing  increased  support  for  the 
work.  This  result  not  having  been  obtained,  the  Board 
decided  in  future  to  send  the  CkronkU  free  only  to 
ministers  who  were  in  the  pastorate  of  churches.  By 
this  means  about  .£1,000  a  year  was  saved. 

With  regard  to  the  foreign  work,  the  increased  facth'tiet 
for  the  speed,  comfort,  and  safety  of  passengers  led  the 
Board  to  resolve '  that,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity, 
the  Directors  will  in  future  provide  for  the  transport  of 
mtssiunarics  to  and  from  their  fields  of  labour  on  all  main 
lines  of  ocean  route  as  second-class  passengers.'  Thii 
regulation  has  resulted  in  a  net  annual  saving  to  tlic  Society 
of  about  ;f  i,lco.     It  was  also  cordially  accepted  by  those 
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most  closely  concerned.  Among  tlic  other  su^estions 
were — (i)  Retiring  from  some  of  the  fields  of  Inbour; 
{i)  reducing  salaries  and  allowances  all  over  the  field 
by  a  iixcd  percentage ;  (3)  obtaining  from  the  mi&stonariefi 
and  native  churches  voluntary  assistance  in  the  way  of 
contributions  to  the  funds. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  were  never  acted  upon. 
The  only  withdrawals  from  any  considerable  6elds  have 
been  from  the  Society  and  Loyalty  Islands,  and  in  both 
cases  from  other  than  financial  reasons.  Although  to  the 
third  there  was  a  prompt  and  ready  response  in  a  noble 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  from  many  workers,  it  was  felt  to  be 
laying  altogether  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  those  already 
weighted  with  as  much  as  they  could  carrj*. 
^b  It  still  being  needful  cither  to  raise  a  further  j£i3,oco 
Ba  year,  or  to  retire  from  some  of  the  costly  and  important 
Hficlds.  the  committees  concerned  addressed  themselves  to 
^the  uncongenial  task  of  indicating  where,  if  retrenchment 
must  be  made,  it  might  be  made  to  the  best  advantage. 

I  The  fields  wk-cted  were  the  Loyalty  Islands  ;  the  Rctsilvo 
district  of  Madagascar ;  Matabcleland  and  Central  Africa : 
Chimg  King,  China ;  Rerhampur.  Mirr-apur.  Almora,  Ranee 
Khet,  North  India;  and  Vixianagram  and  Vizagapatam, 
South  India.  Happily,  up  to  1%;  the  only  place  on  this 
list  where  the  Society  ceased  work  was  the  Loyalty  Islands, 
and  that  entirely  because  of  French  influence. 

So  deeply  siirred  was  the  anxiety  of  the  Society's  friends 

I  and  suppoiters  by  its  difficulties,  that  in  1890  a  strong 
committee,  com|XJScd  for  the  most  part  of  leading  ministers 
and  Ia)'men  not  on  the  Board,  reviewed  afresh  the  whole 
field  of  its  home  and  foreign  work.  Their  report,  dated 
June  I,  iHyo,  led  to  some  highly  important  changes, 
affecting  both  the  constitution  and  the  administration  of 
the  Board.  Tlie  committee  could  make  no  recommenda- 
tion on  the  ciiucition  of  missionary  students.  They  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  plan  of  sending  out  ceiiiaU 
missionaries ;  and  they  as  strongly  approved  of  the  sending 
Kout  of  Air  evaagelists.     They  carefully  considered    the 
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question  of  education  in  India,  and  while  not  prepared 
to  recommend  the  discontinuance  of  this  work,  cnipha.«iied 
ihc  need  for  strcnj^hcnini;  wherever  possible  the  Christian 
character  of  the  instruction  given,  and  the  employment 
of  Christian  teachers. 

This  committee  next  turned  their  attention  to  the  all- 
important  matter  of  finance.  After  a  close  survey  of  all 
deparCments,  their  testimony  was  summed  up  thus :  '  With 
regard  to  the  ex]>cnditure  in  general,  their  investigation  has 
convinced  the  committee  that  it  has  been  wise,  and  in  tbc 
best  sense  economical.  Tlie  increased  out-goings, and  conse- 
quent financial  pressure,  have  been  the  result,  not  of  waste, 
hut  of  the  success  which  God  has  granted  to  ourwork.  The 
committee  conndenlly  trust  that  the  churches  will  cheer- 
fully respond  to  the  larger  calls  made  on  them,  not  by  the 
Society,  but  by  the  Master  whose  we  are,  and  whom  we 
serve.'  The  rest  of  the  report  dealt  with  plans  for  securing 
deeper  and  more  wide-spread  concern  for  the  work  in  the 
churches. 

During  1890  the  Board  very  carefully  considered  the 
matters  thus  influentially  brought  under  their  attention, 
and  in  con^^uence  a  complete  reoi^anization  of  that 
body  took  place.  The  number  of  Directors  in  future 
was  limited  to  three  hundred,  but  ladifs  brceme  <I(ffiitt 
for  membership.  A  strenuous  elTort  was  made  to  secure 
that  the  great  majoritj'  of  the  three  hundred  chosen 
should  be  genuine  representatives  of  churches  or  groups 
of  clmrchcs.  For  this  purpose  the  following  bodies  were 
invited  each  to  npputnt  annually  one  Director :  The  Congre- 
gational Unions  of  [viigland  and  Wales,  London,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland;  the  Union  of  Welsh  Independents;  each 
County  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales; 
the  Kiiglish  Congregational  Union  of  North  Wales,  and 
the  Evangelical  Union  of  Scotland;  the  General  Assem* 
blies  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Free  Chim:h  of  Scotland, 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland,  and  the  Synod  of  the  United 
I'fcsbytcrian  Church.  The  churches  and  auxiliaries  beyond 
'  Larger  London '  were  to  nominate  annually  '  in  such  pro. 
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portions  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Directors  Tfom  time 
to  time'  The  churches  in  '  Larger  1-ondon '  contributing 
to  the  Society  to  nominate  forty-five.  And  lo  secure 
'continuity  in  ihc  work  of  the  Board.'  that  body  annually 
nominates  seventy-five  Directors,  of  whom  rwt  more  than 
thirty  shull  be  resident  within  '  Larger  London.' 

The  Standing  Committees  of  the  Board  arc  selected 
from  fifty  London  and  fifty  provincial  Directors,  consisting 
as  far  as  possible  of  equal  numbers  of  lay  and  ministerial 
members,  and  the  ladies  chosen  into  the  hundred  constitute 
the  Ladies'  Committee-  The  Standing  Committees  arc 
se\-en  in  number;  Funds  and  Agency.  Examination  of 
Female  Candiilate.^,  Kxaminatioa  of  Male  Candidates, 
Finance,  Southern  Committee  (Afnca,  Madagascar,  and 
South  Sd-t),  Eastern  Committee  (India  and  China),  and 
Committee  for  Literature  and  Records. 

Side  by  side  with  thi.s  reconstruction  of  the  Hoard  there 
had  been  deepening  in  those  circles  already  interested  in 
missions  a  sense  of  de|>cndcnce  upon  God,  a  spirit  of 
^  fervent  prayer,  a  strong  desire  more  adequately  to  grapple 
Hwith  the  sorrows  and  needs  of  heathendom,  and  a  keener 
relish  for  all  good  missionary  literature.  The  outcome 
of  this  development  was  that  deepening  of  the  mL'uionary 
religious  life  and  interest  amor>g  the  Congregational 
churches  which  has  since  been  known  as  'The  Forward 
Movement."  It  is  popularly  supposed  that  this  began 
B^th  the  publication  of  a  letter  and  of  an  appeal  signe<l 
by  four  prominent  Congregational  ministers.  In  reality 
it  was  part  of  a  much  larger  movement  than  the  work 
of  any  one  Society.  The  Church  Missionary*  Society  had 
taken,  in  188K,  that  memorable  resolution  not  to  refuse 
any  suitable  offer  of  service  on  financial  grounds,  which 
has  nearly  doubled  both  their  staUT  and  their  income  in 
the  last  eight  years.  The  Ilaptist  Missionary  Society  was 
approaching  its  centenary,  and  puttmg  forth  increased 
encrgj-  and  rcaluing  deeper  blessing.  These  great  move- 
ments acted  and  reacted  upon  circles  beyond  their  own, 
^d  the  Forward  Movement  was  the  natural  and  almost 
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necessary  outcome  or  the  scarchinfr  inquiry  into  the  con- 
dition and  the  management  of  the  Society  carried  on  from 
it(86  to  iJfyo.  The  letter  referred  to  above  was  but  the 
occasion  for  taking  definite  steps  to  develop  action  and 
movements  which  had  begun  long  before. 

A  very  noteworthy  feature  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  ccntur>'  has  been  this  wide-spread  revival  of 
interest  in  missionary  work.  It  has  become  manifest  in 
many  ways:  Contribution'^  h;ivc  Inrgely  increased,  mis- 
sionary literature  lias  enormously  dt:veloped,  and  it  has 
become  in  many  cases  profitable  to  publish  good  and 
authentic  missionary  books.  The  evcr-dce|>ening  con- 
viction is  being  more  and  more  bonic  in  upon  Christians 
all  over  the  world  that  only  feeble  and  intermittent 
attempts  have  yet  been  made  to  carry  out  the  Master's 
last  and  great  commandment. 

The  Second  Decennial  Review,  pubhshed  in  1H91,  by 
the  facts  which  it  brought  to  light,  contributed  its  quota 
of  influence  to  the  rising  tide  of  feeling  and  enthusiasm. 
During  the  ten  years  the  income  for  General  Purposes, 
which  in  1H81  had  been  £fio,<)*ifi,  in  iHyO  was  £'6,1^3- 
and  yet  so  prc$>sing  weit  the  claims  that  could  not  be 
resisted  that  1890  closed  with  an  adverse  balance  of 
/^I4.597-  During  the  decade  the  foreign  staff  had 
increased  by  forty-four,  twenty-four  of  whom  were  ladies- 
Medical  missionaries  had  increased  from  six  in  18K0  to 
fourteen  in  1890.  Notwithstanding  this  progress,  although 
in  1 890  there  were  twelve  more  ordained  missionaries  on 
the  staff  than  in  18H0.  there  were  still  actually  ten  lest 
than  in  1871.  These  facts  led  to  great  searchings  of  heart, 
and  many  were  the  suggestions  urged  upun  the  Board, 
all  intended  to  fill  up  rapidly  the  only  too  obvious  gaps 
in  the  ranks  of  the  ivorkcr*.  The  Directors  again  very 
carefully  scriitini«d  the  education  of  their  students,  but 
their  decision  was  that,  so  far  as  they  could  judge,  the 
methods  followed  hitherto  should  l)c  adhered  to.  Lay 
evangelists  and  artisan  missionaries  they  were  only  too 
thankful   to  accept  when   suitable,  and  to  employ  where 
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bseful  work  could  be  found  for  them.  But  with  re^rd 
n>  the  rank  and  file  of  ordained  missionaries,  the  Ikiard 
declined  to  sanction  the  least  dq)arture  from  their  require- 
ment that  their  students  should  enjoy  the  best  collegiate 
training  which  the  Board  could  secure,  and  that  they 
should  show  evidence  before  Roing  out  of  their  having 

^bce^  able  to  profit  by  such  opportunities. 
From  the  foreign  field  there  came  constant  encourage- 
ment    The  Report  for  1891  states  :— 

'Abounding  thanks  to  God,  and  renewed  confidence  in 
jod,must  be  the  outcome  of  this  review  of  the  past  decade- 
liat  anxiety  pressed  upon  the  Society  at  its  opening! 
'The  stiiflT  of  workers  was  reduced,  the  funds  were  apparently 
decre;i>ing.  The  decade  closes  with  larger  contributions 
thao  were  ever  received  before,  a  more  numerous  staff  of 
workers,  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  converts,  and 
responsibilities  heavier  and  more  urgent  than  ever  for  the 
people  to  whom  God  ttas  permitted  the  Society  to  minister. 
Again  .-ind  again  it  has  seemed  as  though  the  work  mu^t 
curtailed.  Again,  and  yet  again,  workers  have  been 
inted,  and  a]]parenlly  were  not  to  be  found.  Yet  the 
men  and  women  have  been  called  by  the  Master,  and  have 
^-Corne  forward  just  \vhcn  He  needed  them,  and  the  funds 
Hbave  been  forthcoming  in  the  successive  .seasons  of 
^niergency. 

^^  'Surely  He  who  has  thus  continually  provided  Ls  texching 
His  servants  by  the  experience  of  these  years  that  He  will 
never  fail.  More  emphatically,  more  imi>cralively,  more 
heart-searchingly  dimes  the  claim  of  service.  The  more 
thoroughly  the  heathen  world  is  known  the  more  deep  and 
urgent  do  its  spiritual  needs  appear.  We  arc  dbtrcsscd 
perpetually  by  the  utter  inadequacy  of  our  means  and  the 
slowness  of  our  friends  to  come  to  our  aid.  But  the  Master 
says  as  of  old.  "  Give  ye  them  to  eat."  If  we  have  but  the 
faith  which  will  bring  to  Him  our  few  barley  loaves,  our 
eyes  shall  see,  as  His  Church  has  .so  often  seen  before,  the 
^■kronders  of  that  power  with  which  He  is  able  to  meet  all 
Hour  need.     Tlie  Society  enters  upon  the  decade  which  will 
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see  its  centenary  stronger  ia  resources,  richer  in  experience, 
with  greater  promise  of  blessing  than  in  all  its  past  history. 
And  it  has  as  its  Leader  and  Lord  One  who  has  ne\'cr 
failed,  nor  been  discouraged.  Asking  Mis  servants,  through 
the  mute  appeal  of  the  hungering  multitudes,  "Whence 
are  wc  to  buy  bread  that  these  may  cat  ? "  our  eyes  turn 
to  Him.  our  hands  bring  their  meagre  resources  to  His 
feet.     Me  Himself  knows  what  He  will  do.' 

The  annual  meetings  in  May,  1^91,  were  characterized 
by  unusual  praycrfulncss,  expectancy,  and  consecration. 
The  attempt  to  link  the  London  churches  into  a  more 
elective  whole  had  been  made  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Metropolitan  Auxiliary  Council.  At  the  Hoard  Mecth^ 
liehi  on  Tuesday,  June  23,  iHtji,  the  Kastem  Committee 
laid  before  the  Directors  n  statement  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  and  most  ImporLint  developments  of  work  in  India 
and  China,  requesting  instiuctions  as  to  what  cx|)cnditurc 
they  might  incur  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  staff  and 
the  number  of  mission  stations.  The  Foreign  Secretary, 
the  Rev.  R.  Wardlaw  Thompson,  met  this  request  by  a 
now  famous  motion  : — 

'That  it  ia  desirable  thai  the  Society  should,  notwith- 
standing the  adverse  balance  with  which  the  year  closed, 
at  once  proceed  to  provide  for  tlie  pressing  needs  which 
have  already  been  rccogniicd  by  the  Board ;  and  should 
further,  without  hesitation,  enter  upon  the  enlarged  openings 
for  work  presented  in  connection  with  several  of  the  great 
mission- fie  Ids  in  which  the  Society  is  labouring.  And 
that  an  attempt  be  niade  to  add  one  hundred  additional 
missionaries  to  the  Society's  staff  before  the  Society's 
Centenary  ia  celebrated  in   1X95." 

This  notice  of  motion  deeply  stirred  the  whole  consti- 
tuency of  the  Society.  A  .special  meeting  of  the  Board 
was  held  on  Monday.  July  6,  1891,  and  after  an  animated 
discussion  Mr.  Thompson's  resolution  was  carried.  The 
decision  was  not  unanimous.  A  few  old  and  valued  friends 
felt  so  strongly  on  the  matter  as  to  be  constrained  to 
relinquish   further  service  on   the   Board.     But   the  vast 
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majorit)'  cordially  adopted  the  resnlution,  and,  so  far  as 
the  present  imperfect  methods  of  representation  allow, 
the  representatives  of  the  churches  throughout  the  country 
cordially  accepted  it. 

In  the  light  of  the  extraordinary  outburst  of  enthusiasm 
which  followed  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  the  very 
l.if|;e  amotmt  of  financial  support  which  it  at  first  received, 
ihc  number  of  workers  it  added  to  the  staff,  the  partial 
checic  it  sustained,  even  in  the  centenary  year  itself,  and 
the  keen  criticisms  in  some  quarters  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  Directors,  it  may  be  will  lo  put  on  ixTrmanenl 
record  what  actually  was  said  and  done  oflicially  with 
to  this  new  departure.  The  following  is  the  olficial 
iinit  issued  immediately  after  the  decision : — 
The  resolution  of  the  Directors  to  add  within  the  next 
^ijnr  years  one  hundrtd  missionaries,  male  and  female,  to 
the  existing  staff  of  the  Society's  agents:,  is  the  most  im- 
portant step  which  has  been  uken  by  the  Board  for  many 
years.  It  means,  if  successfully  carried  out,  the  incrtase  of 
ihe  staff  from  200  te  300 — i.  c.  the  addition  of  fully  half  as 
many  again  as  are  now  at  work.  It  involves  an  increase  in 
the  Society's  expenditure  of  not  lc*s  than  jfa^.ooo  per 
annum,  and  it  pledges  the  Society  to  a  jmlky  of  lar^e 
extension,  in  the  face  of  the  experience  that  the  annual 
income  is  not  yet  suflicient,  even  with  the  aid  of  legacies 
and  occasional  special  efforts,  to  meet  the  liabilities. 

'The  principle  whose  recognition  has  brought  the  Dircc- 
tors  to  their  present  decision  is  simply  this — (/  Ged  gives 
-Mork,  Gfftl  is  preparid  to  give  pc-ftr  to  Ho  it ;  obedient  faith 
will  act  in  expectttion  of  such  proviition.  The  work  in 
which  the  Society  is  engaged  is  no  mere  human  enterprise, 
taken  up  by  the  Directors  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  their 
own  enei^y  for  their  own  advantage,  and  dependent  on 
their  own  personal  resources.  Neither  is  it  an  enterprise 
of  the  churches  for  the  attainment  of  some  human  purpose, 
however  laudable,  aiKl  whose  capital  consists  of  the  amount 
contributetl  to  its  funds  by  a  body  of  subscribers.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  I.ord  Jesus  Christ.     It  is  a  commissioo  laid 
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upon  the  Society  by  Him.  It  relates  to  that  : 
object  of  His  Incarnation  and  Passion,  the  Salvatiun  of  the 
World.  The  resourcts  available  for  the  work  arc  all  tk< 
treasures  of  Christ,  not  simply  so  much  of  those  resources 
of  Christ  as  the  Church  has  hitlierto  parted  with,  but  all 
the  resources  in  money  and  talent  and  heart  whicli  Christ, 
the  King  of  the  Church,  has  the  right  to  control.  TboK 
to  whom  Christ  entrusts  a  commission  in  His  work  have 
a  right  to  go  to  Him  for  the  means  to  do  it.  and  are  ex- 
pected to  undertake  all  the  responsibilities  connected  with 
it,  in  the  assurance  that  He  will  provide  all  needful  means 
for  meeting  those  responsibilities.  Tlicrc  can  be  no  failtin 
in  His  power :  there  will  be  no  failure  in  His  response,  if 
His  servants  do  not  fail  to  draw  upon  His  word  of  promtte- 

'  This  13  no  new  principle  in  the  history  of  the  Society 
it  is  no  strange  doctrine  in  the  teaching  of  the  Chu 
Vet  there  has  been  a  danger  of  waiting  for  the  response 
the  churches  before  proceeding  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
work.  inst<:ad  of  confidently  meeting  the  needs  of  the  work 
in  the  belief  that  Christ  will  command  the  heart  and  the 
purse  of  His  Church.  The  Society  has  been  in  danger 
walking  by  sight  instead  of  by  faith.  The  Directors  h* 
now  been  led  by  their  Lord,  through  the  pressure  of 
needs  of  the  great  mission-field,  to  reaffirm  their  belief  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  go  for«'.iril  to  meet  tho.se  needs,  expecting 
that  workers  and  funds  will  be  given  them  by  Him. 

'A  careful  consideration  of  the  present  and  immediately 
pro.spectivc  needs  of  these  mission-fields  has  restilted  ifl 
the  conviction  that  one  hundred  additional Eurcpean  toorkers 
are  rehired.  The  Directors,  therefore,  propose  to  send  out 
this  number,  if  the  Lord  calls  out  true-hcarlcd  and  .tuitable 
men  and  women  who  arc  prepared  to  go  out  at  His  bidding. 

'  It  is  evident  that  the  realization  of  this  resolution  can 
only  be  obtained  as  the  result  of  an  awakening  of  the  spirit 
of  stewardship,  of  consecration,  and  of  Christ-like  love  for 
the  sinful  and  the  degraded,  which  will  stir  the  hearts  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Society  as  a  new  life  from  God.  Is  not 
such  an  awakening  needed  ?    Is  it  not  longed  for  by  many  ? 
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Is  there  not  in  every  direction  a  aensc  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  present  spirituAl  state,  and  a  painful  sense  of  lack  of 
spiritual  power?  When  the  people  of  God  are  willing  to 
surrender  themselves  to  God  and  God's  service,  Gods 
blessing  of  spiritual  life  and  power  and  gladness  will  be 
poured  out  on  them.  The  churches  that  give  thcnuelves 
to  the  world's  salvation  will  be  saved  and  blessed.' 

The  Usue  of  this  circular  helped  to  arouse  still  further 
the  faith  and  zeal  of  the  churches ;  the  nnemorable  meetings 
of  the  Congrc^tional  Union  of  England  and  \Vale:s  at 
Southport  in  October,  1K91,  fanned  the  flame  ;  the  institu- 
tion of  a  '  Self-denial  Week '  made  it  a  matter  of  prayer 
and  Christian  self-sacriRcc  in  a  multitude  of  hom<=$. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  connected  with  the  Forward 

Movement  was  the  spirit  of  earnest  prayer  out  of  whidi 

it  sprang  and  in  which  it  was  undertaken.     The  Society 

in    1795  was  cradled  in  prayer;  and   in   1891   and   i)tv3, 

when  taking  the  greatest  stride  Torward  it  has  yet  made, 

the  same  spirit-  of  fervent,  continuous  prayer  was  most 

evident.     To  sustain  and  to  de\'elop  this  spirit  in  all  the 

urches  connected  with   the  Society,  the  Prayer  Union, 

called  by  the  rvow  widely  known  name  of  the  Watchers' 

^_Band,  was  formed  in  i8iji.     As  in  the  case  of  many  other 

^■ipiritual  iiiovenicnts  that  have  grown  to  be  great  powers 

^■t   is   not   easy   to   trace    the   origin   of   this    movement. 

^powards  the  close  of  1S91  the  Rev.  Stanley  Rogers,  of 

|^%,fverpoo1,  drew  up,  in  the  iirst  iitstance  for  the  use  of  his 

Own  people,  a  '  Mis.sionary  Prayer  Union  Calendar.'     In 

the  Preface  he  sa>-3.  *  Let  those  who  arc  of  one  mind  and 

one  accord  in  desiring  the  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom 

form  themselves  into  a  Prayer  Union,  first,  to  deal  with 

the  work  of  mt.<»ions  in  a  direct  and  definite  manner; 

secondly,  to  bring  the  missionaries  by  name  before  God ; 

thirdly,  to   record   answers   in  order  to  further  stimulate 

to  prayer,'     The  subject  of  a  Prayer  Union  had  also  been 

occupying  the  thoughts  of  the  Mission  House  authoritics- 

^Hhey  partly  took  over  and  adapted  to  their  needs  Mr.  Roger's 

'     Calendar,  and  in  the  course  of  1K91  steps  were  taken  to 
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form  a  Pra>'cr  Union.  It  was  found  that  many  had  been 
longing  for  an  association  of  this  kind.  The  blc&sing 
attending  the  Gleaners'  Union  of  the  Church  Missionaxy 
Socictj'  had  been  noted  by  them.  A  scheme  was  dravm 
up,  and  formally  adopted  by  the  Board  on  February  35, 1 891, 
nxming  the  new  union  'The  Watchers'  Band,'  arranging 
for  the  organization  of  a  Central  Union  and  of  Branch 
Union:^  and  appointing  Miss  Ilcbditch.  a  lady  who  had 
been  very  active  in  all  the  preliminary  steps,  honorary 
secretary.  The  following  pledge  was  taken  by  all  the 
members:  'Recognizing  that  I  am  called  to  fellowship 
with  Christ  in  making  known  His  Gospc!  to  all  the  world, 
I  will  endeavour  to  jjray  each  week  for  the  work  of  the 
London  Missionar)'  Society,  and,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power, 
to  further  its  inleresls."  Since  it»  foundation  the  |*rowth 
of  the  Watchers'  Band  has  been  very  rapid,  ^[iss  Ilcbditch 
became  the  wife  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Liddiard,  a  gentleman  who 
had  visited  many  of  the  foreign  stations  of  the  Society, 
and  who  was  able  to  give  largely  of  his  time  and  labour 
to  the  interests  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Liddiard  became 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Watchers'  Band  in  1H93,'  and 
at  the  close  of  the  Society's  year,  March  .'^i,  iSg^,  the 
membership  of  tlie  Union,  apart  from  the  branches  in  the 
colonics  and  mission-fields,  amounted  to  t)t,ooo. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  movement  and  effort,  the  hearts 
of  the  Directors  in  .April.  1 8i;s.  were  cheered  by  a  balance- 
sheet  showing  far  the  largest  income  ever  raised  in  one 
year  for  the  Society's  work.  The  moneys  received  amounted 
in  all  to  ;ti4S,6ao,  of  which  the  General  Purposes  Account 
showed  £104.432.  The  adverse  balance  at  the  close  of 
1891  had  been  reduced  by  the  sale  of  invcstnicnis  to 
£j,6qo.  jfi5,ooo  additional  were  required  to  pay  the 
Society's  way.  .^4,000  more  were  necessary  fully  to  meet 
all  calls.  So  full  was  the  treasury  that  the  j!ri9.coo  was 
paid,  the  debt  swept  away,  and  a  balance  in  hand  of  jC9o44 
was  carried  forward  to  ii*|?J.     The  very  success  of  the  new 
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development  tended  in  some  measure  to  check  it.  Nothing 
harder  in  the  practical  conduct  of  religious  work  than  to 
'permanently  increase  annual  income  ;  nothing  is  so  certain 
,to  diminish  it  as  a  balance  in  hand. 

i  For  a  time  all  went  well.  OfTers  of  service  flowed  in 
after  the  pcnerous  gifts  which  filled  the  trcasury,  and  by 
l8y5,  the    century  year,  no  less  than    sixty-sevtn  of  the 

flc  hundred  additional  workers  had  been  sent  forth.  But 
even  in  iRyj  there  were  signs  of  dilticulty  in  store.  The 
year  commenced  with  a  balance  of  ;fg,.50o  in  hand ;  it 
closed  with  a  deficit  of  £5.197.  At  the  close  of  the  next 
year,  1R94,  this  deficit  amounted  to  no  less  than  jC28,902. 
This  was  due  to  several  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the 
cost  of  the  great  extension  of  work  had  been  seriously 
under-estimated.  Instead  of  adding  ;^25,ooo  to  the  annual 
expenditure,  it  was  found  that  the  hundred  additional 
workers  involved  an  outlay  of  ;£40.ooo.  Then  the  larger 
gifts  of  1891  and  1893  were  not.  in  many  cases,  repeated. 
The  friends  of  the  Society  often  failed  to  note  that  annual 
mbscriptions  and  net  donations  were  »hat  the  work 
required.  Further,  the  law  of  action  and  reaction  appears 
to  hold  in  the  spiritual  no  less  than  in  the  material  world. 

nd  the  great  onward  wave  of  1891  and  1893  was  suc- 
eded  by  something  very  like  spiritual  retrogression  during 
189'^  and  1H94.  The  constant  presence,  not  only  on  the 
Board,  but  also  in  many  circles  of  the  Society's  constituents. 
of  thoi»e  who  held  firmly  to  the  rigid  *  business '  view  of 
ini3Sionar>-  finance  and  method  told  strongly  and  advcrsdy 
the  moment  the  first  enthusiasm  began  to  wane.  The 
consequence  of  this  state  of  aflfairs  was  that  during  1S94 
the  financial  strain  once  again  became  ver>'  severe.  The 
accounts  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1^)94.  w^rc  further 
complicated  by  the  outlay  of  Cl  /.coo  for  the  construction 

if  the  new  steamer,  the  fourth  John  Williams.  At  this 
date  the  adverse  balance  was  no  less  a  sum  than  iT^fiOCO. 
In  consequence  of  this  it  was  resolved  to  open  .it  once  the 
Centenary  Fund,  intended  to  raise  the  annual  income  for 
General  Purposes  to  at  least  C\%^,<xx>,  and  in  addition. 
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M  a  thank-offcrinK  to  God  for  the  marvellous  blcssiogs 
vouchsafed  by  Him  to  the  Society  during  the  centur>', 
the  sum  r>f  o/tr  hundred  thottsand  pounds.  This  sum  it 
was  resolved  to  devote  partly  to  the  extinction  of  debt, 
and  partly  to  the  provision  of  the  needful  buildings  and 
equipment  essential  to  the  adequate  performance  of  the 
work  in  many  parts  of  tlic  foreign  field.  By  the  close 
of  the  centenary  year,  March  31,  1H96,  the  whole  of  ibb 
sum  had  been  received. 

The  Board,  recognizing  the  impossibility  of  continuing 
the  Forward  Movement  unless  more  vigorously  sustained 
by  the  faith,  zeal,  and  liberality  of  the  churches,  in  July. 
lH«>4,  suspended  all  further  appointments  to  work  abroad 
save  such  as  were  required  to  till  gaps  made  in  the  ranks 
of  the  workers  by  death  or  sickness.    To  this  extent 
centenary  year  was  ovtr-cloudcd.     But  signs  of  incrcasi 
development   buth    in    xeal   for   the   work   and   inc: 
liberality  were   not  wanting,  and   those  who   have   most 
clostly   studied   the   history  of  the   century  believe   that 
when  the  story  of  the  second  hundred   years  is  told  it 
will  reveal  the  same  steady  progress  in  results  achieved 
and  in  ever-growing  power  for  work  which  have  marked 
the  first  century. 

Wc  have  now  scanned  as  closely  and  completely  as  the 
plan  of  this  work  allows  the  home  administration  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  during  a  century's  work.  Wc 
have  followed  it  through  infancy  and  youth  to  the  vigour 
and  power  of  manhood.  The  day  of  approiticeship  Uh 
over.  The  period  of  preparatory  Libour  has  ended.  Tm^| 
victories  achieved  are  but  the  cameit  of  still  greater 
triumphs  to  come.  Il  is  for  succeeding  generations,  avail- 
ing themselves  wisely  of  the  experience  of  the  past,  to 
make  this  Society,  which  Clod  has  so  richly  blessed,  ever 
more  and  more  effective  in  concentrating  the  faith  and 
zeal  and  energy  of  Christian  workers  at  home,  and  in 
reaping  ever  larger  and  richer  harvests  in  the  great  field  of 
heathendom. 


^^^^^^B       APPENDIX   t         ^^^^^^^^1 

A  ConruTi  List  of  thr  MisstoKAKiss  or  t»r  Londok  MissimcAxv        ^^H 

Soamr  wtro  have  LABOdco  jy  India,  thk  Wb$t  IiiMts,  Ultra*        ^^^| 

GaNCIS,  ChIKA,  NoRIH  AXD  SoITH  AHEKirA,  AKD  O-IHKh  CotNTRIEtt.            ^^H 

The  list  is  imcndcd  lo  show  the  ynr  or  ariivnl  of  missionaries  si         ^^H 

rnch  mission -lie  Id  or  station,  and  ilie  \engib  tiS  y^rvJcc.     The  dea/A        ^^^M 

of  a  missionary  nt  his  station  i«  indicnled  b}'  italieizcd  figures  in  ih^  third          ^^^| 

colnmn,     Figures  in  parcnilicses,  after  a  name,  icdlcale  other  seciiotis  of        ^^^| 

the  same  main  division,  and  Roman  numeral*  other  mnin  <Iivisionft,  in        ^^^| 

which  the  name  will  also  be  found.                                                                   ^^^| 

1 

INDIA.                                                                        1 

Mutifl  Pitli 

Miiritn  FhU            ^^1 

Arr.    U/l. 

jtrr.  Lt/t.            ^^H 

{!)  North  Imiia: 

Jlankhud.  Williani  HuBh  — 

1811 

j«8s        ^^m 

Cbhmirab,  Okntla.  Brntrt*. 

htomn.  Thomai  print«t)  ... 

IIID.Jainn 

Hill,  Ml.«iiih          

l8» 
|8}1 

Feih*mp«r,  Mirupnr,  Ac 

181a 

Kon^h,  Nalhanacl... 

«79S 

ISM 

Wattlrii,  Jmri'li  Bisdlry    ... 

|H*« 

'««      ^H 

Utr,  K'-htil 

181* 

MIS 

Edmondt,  }ttMx 

1814 

^H 

K«Ttb,  JsDin           ...         ... 

iSifi 

/ACS 

I'iflAnI,  Cboilci       

|8k 
l8i« 

JMo        ^H 

To*»Ur',  Htmy 

I8l« 

18*1 

Rolxitioa,  Jamci 

latt         ^H 

PcuiMi,  lolw  David 
Itttk.  Jolin...        

tsi; 

JSXI 

Uieriiii,  A1[<bon<«  FnOfoia 

1»M 

i8]8 

n»         ^H 

tSi; 

1811 

Adnni,  Jotinr,-          ,_.         ... 
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Cox.  Joliii    ., 

l^lliton.  Jaiiifii  T 

KamMV,  ArcliltaliJ  (iDMlical) 

Kiuaritjaoin        

Wluieh«n*e  *,  John  Owc«... 

Lewu.  EbenctM      ...        (i> 

laui,.  M.K.C.S.e.,  ChMk* 
Caldei  (medli.-a]; 

Baj-li*,  l-'redvricL    ... 

D^ii,  John  Joll  ... 

OuUue,  JatDa 

UatocT,  iiaiBucI      .„ 

Wllkbitcin,  l-'tederiok 


Arr.  l4fl. 


(3) 
(2) 


VX)\ 


Camuway,  I  unci  Fiank 
Lowe,     L.k.C.S.li-,      luhn 

<aiedical) 

Newtion,  Oniric  Oliret  (i) 
\jm,  William  


itej 
iSoi 

itoj 


iSii 
iSi) 

1 

i8o; 


tSo6  iSiS 

I  "17  1S15 

IS..-  :^;, 

1  ■  I  •  !-..;> 

l^ly  .-■•■,( 

iKio  lS>4 


iSlj 


iSjf 
1817 
l»3l 

% 

■8j8 
1S38 
1838 
1S41 

■v 

i8ji 

i8S9 
isSo 
tB8l 
1S61 

i8«i 
186} 

tS6« 


i8jj 


ittur 
■  83* 

iMi 

t8s9 
1861 

•8« 
1841 
i860 
1857 

I«7 
ISM 

iSol 
1876 
1883 
■S64 

186S 

1(84 


Mabbt,  GmkIcvt    ...        (S} 
Ejnl)-a  Jon«j.  Jamca 
■  □no,  Siinaci         ...        (S) 
rhorawii.  I.K.C.r.E.,  ftt, 

Thoniaa  .Smllh  (mnllcal 
Hacker,  Itaac  Uent; 
Knowlin,  Jciibua     ... 
Allan.  Almandn  Laiac     ... 
frv.     M.B..    CM.,    Edwin 

^EDoJ  ^medical,' 
Thoniptcm,  Aided  ... 
llnkniMO,  John  Kicriacton 
Gillica,  laiDC*  WanlcOEi      ... 
Willi,  M.A..  IU>c.   iWold 

Temple  (hon.  Lay  miuioo- 

"T)  

(.'hatterton,    JoKph     Dclvo 

i,h<}n,  lay  ijfcnii  ...        (S) 

Kclla.    M.H.,  CM.,    Arttmt 

(mcdital; 

Hewett,  Hcai7  (I"?  cvange- 

lirt)  

Oihomc,  William  Divey  ... 
Ilacii,  Thomat  William 

(lA)  LA&r  MlUIOXARISS 
(Tiavancon). 

Baylia*,  Aim  Mattha  ] 

i>Dihic',  Atim«  Lea  I 

Ocrrr,  Kale 

MacljiaQncil,  Maif^rtt  Eliia 

(5)  We4T  IrniU: 

Snrat.  Baroda,  and 

Mabikanlha. 

f'yvU,  WQtiaat       

Sliinncr,  Jamca        

IJocaldMin,  John     

tyiie,  Aleiaiidn 

.Salmon,  Thcanat     

CUrkMn,  William  ... 

t'luwcr.  WilliAm     

Taylor.   A.U.  Jmeph   Van 

Somacn 

Corbold,  KMrtA      ...        (1) 


Att.  lull. 
i«6g 


tS6s 
1871 

:^ 

18»4 

18M 
18S8 
■89) 
tSjji 


t8j|i 
i*9J 
'«» 

■893 

«8>* 


.b.1 

1891 

189* 


i8iS 

1617 

■8>i 
tSaj 

1839 
1839 

1846 


84; 
■  89. 

I8S4 


1893 
1S91 


1894 


1878 

18BR 
1891 


1847 

tau 

lata 
183J 

1^ 

t8|6 


1851    tS&o 


■  From  1867  to  t8;K  Mi.  WbitchouM  anlxrd  Dr.  Unlkns  in  a  leriaion  of  Itir 
lyMon  of  work  io  the  roieisn  IVpnttmcol  of  tbc  Sicieiy,  and  lot  nriou*  prHod* 
bttwem  187a  md  1B84  undertook  the  duties  of  Far*i^  Stcnrtaij,  fiiil  hi  Ifac  sbKnoc 
0/  Dr.  Malltiii,  and  alierwardi  In  the  a!iKn-:c  of  tli?  kcT.  K.  W.  iliamptaa.  In  1876 
Hr.  UhiWfaoaie  compiled  iho  'Kc|;i>tet  ol  Miuionano.' 

'  Widow  ol  the  kcT.  V.  bavlii.  of  tbo  Ncy<H>i  Miinon.  Married  Dr.  Tliomaon,  of 
Iha  Nenor  Mlaaioa,  iS;8,  ana  on  ihe  drath  of  I>t.  Thomtcm  reaumcd  i)0(k  a>  iBtal 
<A  the  Sodcly. 

*  Married,  189J,  the  Rev.  A.  I-  Allan,  of  Ihe  Nieerooil  Mimoo. 


O^ 
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^^1^^^^^^"                 Miniff  FUld  |                                                Uinint  FieU          ^^H 

^rr.     Z/A 

Arr.    Ufi.           ^^H 

Ilcillkoil,  Ei]w&rd •  1S40 

i8j> 

(iBidner.  William  Jainet    ... 

i«iO 

^^H 

Mitnc,   Jutnrt  (ichoolmattct. 

lUlI.  H.A-.  Geotee  ..            1 

■  851 

i6B3          ^^I 

■flcru'jirJ^  ottIaintd(        „, 

1840 

JSTS 

Hutilhlrr.  J.  0. 

■853 

:is;    ■ 

Shclden.1  )avli1 .  iiclinoImMlec) 

■840    ix^i 

Hvu-hcr,  Duncan     

t«.i6 

Wilkintan.  (ic"i|^ 

1S40,  1N4S 

Jdjrcr.  Alfred 

1S6) 

^H 

Whtrlrr,    Frr.lctkk    WilWr 

1841 

78M 

Dilgleiih.  John       ...        (!) 
Wi!Uam«on ',  Ilenry  C.     ... 

tS6j 

,8«7            ^H 

Llllk,  relet  JcRrcyi  icbool- 

■  S4, 
1*49 

1S63 

>»<ii     ^H 

nuter,    aflerwnrdi    or- 
lUiiBdJ      ...         .„ 

Belley,  Oro^c        

!.««',  C«ogH  HtoiT 

1870 
t8«9 

1893     ^^ 

Andicwi,  Jo«lih      1  184S 

1854 

^H 

^^1 

ULTRA  CAKCES.                                                          ^H 

Mittien  fUU                                                 ^man  FieU          ^^^H 

.^rr.    Ltft. 

Arr.    Ltft.            ^^H 

(0  Java.                         , 

Drer,  SamBel          ,.,  (S).(4) 

i8i5 

■S39       ^H 

Wenh,  lleinrlcb  Christian... 

■839 

1841        ^^H 

Bnickner,  Gotilob 1814 

1816 

\xss?.  A,M.,  D.I).,  LL,D„ 
jTme*        IV 

^H 

Kam.  loKph           

Milne*  li.n.,  William  (3)  IV 

1814 
tSl4 

iSiS 

18:4 

1840 

■^43           ^H 

SutifwT,  John  Chiidopber  ... 

Sl««,  Jolio /*) 

1S19 

ISJfl 

(-2  a)  LAUvMifiiiOHAaY. 

■ 

Medhuw,      D-D..      Walter 
II«i>y      ...      (a>.(S),  IV 

181) 

'84J 

Newell,  Harta         

1817 

1819     ^m 

Youiiit,  WItlUra      ...(*i  IV 

iSiS 

1843 

(81  PsJlAJta. 

■ 

(S)  Malacca. 

Ileiehton,  Tboniia  .,.       (2) 

1S19 

^^H 

Inor,  John (8) 

1819 

jsw         ^^H 

Mihff,D.D.. William  fl),IV 

1815 

ISUS 

Medhunt'.    D.P.,     Walta 

^^^H 

Tbomun,  Clanilini  [IcntT(<} 

1815 

I81J 

Heofy    ..          W,(a),IV 

iSn 

t8ai          ^^H 

Medhun*.      D.D..      Waller 

Dj'er.  Simiiel          ...(i),  (*) 

l8» 

>«3i           ^H 

Hcnrjr  (priulcr,  aflerwanli 
orilalned}...      (I),  <t),  IV 

Davieii,  Evan           

>«U 

'839      ^H 

181; 

iSio 

-SlcMiiauh,  Aleiander  (4),  IV 

1839 

'844      ^H 

Stater,  John H) 

BcilEhton,  Thomai  ...        (}} 

1817 

1S18 

1819 

|8[9 

(4)  SlNaAPoRt. 

^1 

Inocv  John (S) 

181S 

1819 

^H 

MiUnn.  Samuel        ...        (4) 

i8ia 

1819 

MittoD.  Saniirl        ...        (3) 

1SI9 

>8>£               ,^fl 

Flcnlne.  Robot      ...           1 

■8«o 

iSji 

Thomicii.  CliudiDB  Henry  (J) 

iSiJ 

:!i2    ■ 

Hull  nun,     Geor^     Hvniy 

Smith,  A.M..  John  ...       (S) 

1S17 

'priaaer) 

HniB)>hiry>,  Jama 

Coaiic,  DBfld           

i8>o 
l8)l 

1814 
18J9 

Tconllo,  B.A.,  Jacob    (S)  j 

1817 
18*9 

181S        ^^H 

iSjt 

»»S 

Wulfe,  Saiuutl        

183a 
1838 

JM7             ^^H 

Kidd,  Samuel          

Smith.  A.M.,  John  ...  (4)  1 

1814 
181& 
181S 

■  831 
tSi; 
iSjo 

Stronacb,  Alexander  (S).IV  J 

SlnJnach,  John        ...        IV 

>^4                  ■ 

H«Bh«g^  Jomh       

Tontlin,  B.A.,  Jacob        (4) 
Evani,  John 

tSjo 

i83« 

Keutterry,  Uenjamin  Peach 

1839 

•^r            ■ 

i3]g 

i8>8 

l>rir,  Samuel          ....9),  (3) 

184J 

JSM                       ■ 

•8.t3 

iUQ 

Voune,  William      ...(l),lV    1S43  >  1844                   H 

*  Appoinicil  to  I>]«>rlM]or|),  South  Africa,  in  1866  (Appendix  I,  VoL  I),                                    ^| 

•  Atlachol  lo  the'Centt«l  Afiican  Miaidon.  1886-j  (Appendix  I,  Vol,  I).                                ^^H 

1          *  Anivcd  at  Macao  in  I'M}.    Com)Mllcd  lu  lave  Chins,  ht  made  a  Ukor  of  live              ^^H 

montlu  in  Java,  and  icliuocd  to  Maoao.     Ho  left  Caututi  in  i»i5  to  commcauo  lb«              ^^1 
Malacca  Miuion.                                                                                                                               ^^^| 

■  Ur.  MfllhuTtf  ipent  a  ahon  tlMc  U  Penang  in  tSi9  l«  auk<  anuBeiMata  Ek              ^^H 

■Uitlac  Uw  mlMion.                                                                                                             ^^H 

.^^^      ■ 

^^i                                       J       ^^^^^^^M 

^^^B                                                               ^^^^^H 

^^^1                                                                           1 

^^^1                                                MkOmlHiU 

JffuJMAlfl 

^^^H                                                   Arr.    L^. 

Arr.   U^ 

^^^^B                 <1)  SOVTU  CltlXA  : 

EtchlcT.  Emu  RAlkWd     ... 

iMi 

itk^l 

Paloict',     UIUXSJ,     ate. 

^H 

^^^^^M              Hong  Kon£.  Canion, 

Waller  Stepbcn  'oMdii-at) 
BaadricU.  Gcofge  Henijr  ... 
R9*>.  Rktaud  Hnile 
Fahra;.  H.K.CM..  Afamcd 

1881 

■H^H 

^^^^H 

iSS) 

*%l^| 

mj 

th|^| 

^V                Momioa,      D.a,      F.R.S., 

^^H 

^H                     Rab«rl      

1S07 

I33< 

(nwilkalt 

:^ 

^B 

^H                  MUdcS  D.D..  WUliun     UI 

1813 

iHlj 

iMdand,  »uik  I>BtceU     ... 
Thamion,     M.A.,    M.D.,  t 

^H 

^H                  Lockh>r1,  F.K.C^.  Wil- 
^H                     llun  (medical)    (S),  (S) 

iBjS 

1S4O 

•8S9 
189} 

.«i^l 

1S41 

1841 

Joha  Cbri*tophcr  (mcdi- 1 

^KH 

^H                 HoUm,     M.D.,    Ueujunln 

oJ)                                    ( 

M^H 

^H                     (nwdical)            ...         m 
^H                 Hiliie,A.M.,Willi>niC)Mrln 

1839 

18£J 

Kuitan,  M.B.,  r  M^  Tbooiaa 

l89> 

<*»•■ 

^H                 I-c£i!e>  A.M.,  D.IX.  LL.D.. 
^H                     Jamet       HI 

1S39 

1841 

JiJiii  ^medical)  ...         ^S; 

1891 

iiu^l 

WiUiims,  Cicoq;;c  Jolui 

1891 

.^1 

1843 

1S73 

Miiici,  M.A.,  U.U,  RoUn 

^1 

^^1                 GillMpk,  WilliMn 

1844 

iSjo 

Allan        

'S9J  *him 

^^1                 Slronach,  Jolin      (Sj,  HI 

1844 

184; 
1876 

Uotnt,  \\  ilbam  John 
SIcvraii,  Kany  Jatci 

1894 
1894 

M 

^H                  Voung,  WUlmm      ...       lU 

1*44 

'SS* 

WelU,  Hcrbnt  KiduD<wd  „. 

1891 

^H 

^^K                  FairUoEhci  *,  VViUiam 

1*45 

184b 

^H 

^^B                  Cteland,  Johii  Fulljuttin     ... 

1S46 

i8fo 

^H 

^^H                 8cruiiich,  Alcikndcr          111 

1B46 

1809 

^^ 

^^H                  HinL-'ilfCrg.  M.K.C.S.,  Henn 

<1a)  Ladv  MiutONASiEs 

^H 

^^1                         JtlllU')        ...          

«8*T 

18S8 

(.Scniib  China). 

^1 

^^1                  Coll-.  Richoid  (prinUf) 

18148 

1651 

^H 

^^H                  (iilliilui,  Tlioma* 

1848 

1851 

Rowe,  Saia  Jane     ... 

1877 

^1 

^^1                  tlyil»[i,        M.K.,        JusM 

Jackson',  Airij        

Hop«,  Isibella  Jaiie            ... 

»87» 

iMi^H 

^^H                      .iDcilicalj 

IB48 

iSgl 

■  SSi 

■M^l 

^^1                  Kay,  Baliiiuoa        

1848 

1849 

Aihbiuiict'.  liliic  :!)hddon 

1BS3 

tl^S 

^H                Clialmm,A.M.,I.LD.,John 

1851 

Millet,  Adda  Olive 

\^ 

^H                  Lm,  WlUlaok  Knlbb 

■856 

1863 

iJaviei^  Helen          

^H 

^^1                  Tiimci,      U.A.,      rmlnkk 

Field,  iJoptiiaUlen. 

Ilculiam,  iMJith         

■tt« 

B^^l 

^^1                     Siom       

■86!) 

tail 
1S63 

iSga  ^^H 

^H                 Carmictud,  M.D..J.  K.    ... 

1S61 

Sieveni,  Hdcn  Diwiald 

1891 

^^ 

^^B                  Macgowin,  John     .,,        (3) 

■  863 

CailioE,  lintljr  Rocfc 

1891 

1 

^^H                  Andeiioii,  Jimo     

i»6s 

1S70 

I'anlow,  tttzj  Hope 

1S9) 

% 

^^1                  Kilcl,  rh.l).,  ICniM  John    ... 

i86j 

1879 

llotat,  Alice  Mnjjf 

MInM',  Maiy  hUu1)«ib    ... 

•4i 

^ 

^^H                     isiiilri,  Juinct           

^^H                  Kuach,  Naltiannel  Amoi    ... 

18A; 

i4i 

'<« 

'«n 

'*"S 

W(1U,  £tfiel  Anna  ... 

■893 

^^H                     IJuk»,  Edwin  JgahuiX 

'"74 

1877 

Sadkr.  Uleo  £lua  Gilbert... 

1891 

^^H                  Edge,  Joiiii  Chaila 

1874 

i^i^a  1  Slcwirt  Ulin         

■^ 

^^1                  Klil^u,  ll.V,  llcnif  Chiilct 

.877 

18S0  1  Tilbc,  M.U.,  Ethel  NrutQD 

^^1                  Fcaixt,  TbumM  WUllain  ... 

1H79            1      i,ai«liciil 

■8» 

Jl 

^H                  Budd.Cbarln 

i»8i    1885' 

■ 

^^K                     '  Sc«  nou  under  III  (1)  Java.                                                                                       H 
^^1                     ■  Appalnud  OUriet  SmiiUt;  tA  the  SoclMy  lii  iMjj,  Sccrataiy  fbi  Fimd>  n  iSfc^  fl 

^^V                 (iii'l  Joint  HiHiK  Semtary  in  iS4£,     Dird  iSHi.                                                             ^| 

^^^                    '  AltachpJ  to  the  Croital  Afncan  Miaioii  iBSo-4i  (Appendix  1,  Vol.  I).               ^H 
^^^^^             *  Appoialcd  in  itti)]  to  iLr  puloraic  of  ihc  Kalir  Chntcb.  Potiion,  Sooth  AUou   ^| 

^^^^H             ■  MaiTie<).  iSS],  ibc  J<cv.  A.  Foslfr,  ^^.K..  oi  ibc  llaiikow  Miiuon.                         ^| 

^^^^^B            '  MaiTlcd,  iSgj,  ibc  Kit.  }.  Paihcr.  ol  the  Monifiitimi  MiMiua.                                  H 

1  --■"—■ 
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^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^         Milium  fitU 

JUiaiMt  J-mU           ^^^| 

^V           (3)  CbHTKAL: 

ShraEl>i^i-  Hankow,  Wn- 
ehu^.  Chuni;  VSng,  Sic 

^rr. 

It/i, 

Gilli«on,  M.B.,  CM. .  Tbomat 

(medical)  ., 
■Sionchoutc.  Joieph            (S) 

Arr. 

1S81 

t88i 

18S6      ^^H 

LaektaLit,  F.R.CS.  WiU 

1840 

1841 

Spaihim.  Cliailc*  (!cor)^  ... 

li-it, 

^^^^1 

IS41 

1857 

Wilton,  Jolin  WsUace 

isas 

^^^H 

Milne,  M.A.,WilliamChailn 

Dnrcnpoit.    F.K.C.S.,    Ac, 

^^^H 

ci: 

IS4J 

.Hs4 

Cecil  John  (medical) 

1890 

^^^H 

Medhiinl,      D.D.,     \V«llei 

Bci,  Emeil  .          

1890 

^^^^1 

Ucmr                 ...         Ill 

"S-..1 

1856 

Kect,  U.Sc,  John  Lamhril  .. 

189a 

1896       ^^H 

Mairbcad,  D.D.,  Wllli>ni  ... 

•»47 

Mackay,    M,R,C.M..  Altx- 

^^^H 

Sooihwcll,  U.A.,  btiijaiiiiii... 

1847 

1U3 

aiider  Maclean  (medical)  ■ 
BqHuo,  M.I1.,C  M.,  Thomai 

1S91 

^^1 

Sbotmcb,  Jobn           (i;,  111 

■s*: 

'Hi 

Wjlie,  AlciindfT 

1847 

i«6a 

John  (medical)     ...       (1) 

1891 

189J       ^^H 

1S48 

1S61 

lUit.   M.A..  JiSe.,  Samuel 

^^^^1 

lotin,  D.D.,  GitCf-ih 

WUItuuMin,  A.K.,  Alcxaii'lct 

'855 

Ljtvinglon  (lay  miisloiiary) 

^^^^1 

185s 

1857 

(a) 

■  S9» 

>^      ^^H 

llobaon,      MJJ.,     BcDJamiii 

Temll,  William  Giidlcilcne 

(medical) (1) 

"«S7 

:is? 

iCTangclitt  miiuonaiy)  ... 
Wallon.  M.B..  CM..  Geiald 

I89J 

^^H 

Cowie,  Hugifa           

1819 

^^^H 

Damon,  tt..\„  Ruben 

|8&> 

1861 

Slockwcll  (medical) 

I89J 

^^^^1 

llcmlcnon,     M.U.,     June* 

llait.  Jamei  Walloii!  (craii- 

^^^H 

(nwdicil; 

i860 

1865 

t^llH  mi>A:»itBi]r) 

189s 

^^H 

M «<■>*■<■>  J'>'>"    ■'■        (1) 

iKfio 

IM.J 

Ctaalon',  Arthur  bxlwanl  ... 

189s 

^^^H 

WUion.  B.A^  Kobeit 

i860 

j'X;^! 

Coouni,  Artbsi  Duoa      (3) 

■%S 

^^^H 

Hmjimj^  II.A,   Robcft  Jer- 

main         

UclU'.       M.D..      William 

1863 

1864 

(ZA)   Ij^UV   MtMIOKAKItS 

(CCutnl  Cbiua). 

H 

inoticalj 

Bear,  E.        

iS7« 
1SS7 

18S1    ^^1 

G«alk.M .  D .  Jatnniin  ediiiil) 

186s 

18M 

Browne,  Eniljt  Gcoigiana . . . 

1891         ^^H 

Brjmt,  Eran         ...  ^3) 

t866 

IbSo 

Gilfi  Dan,  Clara /anc 
lUllcy,  Etbtl  Mary 

1S91 

1890         ^^H 

Owni,  Utotge         ...  CS)  ... 

IMW. 

■  S;j 

Kta,  Alice  Jane       

■89. 

^^1 

Uiftuu,  Thomai     ...        (S) 

1868 

ISSJ 

Harm'.    L.R.C.P.  and  S. 

^^^H 

Sbearti,  M.D..  CcotBc      .- 

1870 

(Edin.),     Eliubetb    Haj 

^^^H 

Tbotna*,  Jame*  ...            (S) 

i»6S 

1870 

(medical) 

'S' 

■893      ^H 

[       KmIct,  UA.,  Arnold           1 

iSti 
1884 

1078 

HaitU',  Hai;  Wairord... 

1891 

1894 

■894         ^H 

.       Ilamti.B.A,  Ednin  KcKc   . 
Uadkouie.   M.K.C.S.,  John 

KcooMh  (medical)        \S'/ 
Tajloi,  U.A.,  Thumu 

i«73 

187. 
I8j8 

1878 

kS)  NuKTii  China  : 

Tlen-lun,  Tckiag,  and 

M>jiii|!oIu. 

Mawbc^,    LK.C-Kt:^    *c. 

S-3  j'  Kahnn',  Conwtiui... 
-f  la    StallybraM,  Edward 
-~  g      Knilf',  Kichaid         1 

181S 

>S)3         ^^1 

j8J9 

iSSj 

1818 

1840         ^^M 

Omn,  William        

»8;y 

^^^H 

GriAikt,  Gnfiith    

1881 

1S81 

-5E     Svran,  William 

tS>o 

1840         ^^H 

lIoQKy.  Aitbur        .„        „. 

1881 1 

3  0  \  Vnllle.  Rubcri         ...    ieM!l6]»            ^^H 

'  Died  at  sea  on  ttir  yoja^t  to  China.  1864.                                                                              ^^^| 

*  Stalioocd  in  Samoa  from  1SS5  to  iHgj  (A)>p«n<Ui  I,  Vol.  I}.                                               ^^^| 
'  Manled.  1893,  Dr.  Gilluoa,  u(  (he  Hankow  Minion.                                                             ^^M 

'  Uactied,  1894,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hm,  nf  the  Chwiti  King  Minion,  who  died  Uic  itme                    ^H 

yni.    On  the  <'eatli  of  tin  hiubiuid  Mn.  Han  rctumcd  voifc,  and  died  in  1X9;-                      ^^^^| 

*  Fiom  i^i.i  lu  1^35  Mr.  RaliBiii  labouicd  among  Ihe  Snedei,  (icnn.-ioi.  and  Kin-            ^^^^| 

landen  o(  Sl  Peiciibuig,  and  from  1S16  10  1834  aiiiiitcd  in  the  Foreign  l><pmmcut            ^^^H 

of  Ilie  Society  In  I.ondua.                                                                                                                       ^| 

*  Ajipalnlcd  in  iBio  to  tbt  minion  at  Selcnsiruk,  Siberia.     Atriitng  at  St.  Prtm-             ^^^^ 

butglw  lemainnl  tbert  until  1 8 J3,  wrkiiif  aaiDa£ihcEDcUthn*id«nti,anilbccuuiin);            ^^^H 

the  fiMm  »f  ail  Eoitlub  <bDt>:k.                                                                                                     ^^^H 

^^^^^^v 
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Aiimtn  Fkl/I 

Arr.    Uft. 

y*rr.   J>ft. 

(2)  F«t»cn  pRitDNKa*  or 

1 

Lonrdn^  Imm        .„        ,„ 

tSiC   1844 

War  IK  ENfli.AKik 

WiUoa,  Samuel  Shtifdtit... 

1819 

1834 

CidoM  ■.  Losii      

i8oi 

(Sj  JBWS  IX  LoKIldK. 

(fl)  Macritics. 

CbiMiiD  Firderic 

■SOS 

■  Sog 

Le  Dnin,  John 

■814 
1841 

HMS 

I^Brun,  ;,  J 

1S44 

18;  1 

(i)  SOCTII  Ahmica. 

1*  HrUD,  P««T           

■B50 

MM 

CMiebIgn,    D*«id     CltacniM 

Ajnci  Bod  blonl*  Vicieu},.. 

l8o& 

i8o; 

(*>  Fkakck  am> 

(6'.  Malta  akd  tre 

llKLOIUH. 

lOXIAN  iM-ACIDi. 

IkllM,  Philip  (Franee'j 

iSif 

18I9 

Wlalncci,  Ivlin  Frrdcricfc... 
BloomMd,  Bualccl 

tSoS 

iSOQ 

l>urcl1,    Henry   [Ghcnl    and 

lAij 

I8J« 

ValcncidUKu) 

1816 

iSij 

'  Went  to  Ffucc  in  1803  with  tbcbclp  of  the  Society,  and  RfUnrmidiMtUd  Uicre 
taa  miitiiter, 

%•  For  native  icuhm,  puton,  Ac,  tec  Index. 
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Plak  axd  Coktitutiok  or  thk  I^tnxw  MisnoKARr  Socktt, 
kstadusiixd  IK  1795. 

Ad»pud  al  Iht  Annua!  Muting  0/ iht  Saettty,  kttd  in  Extler  Hall, 
May  II,  1870L 

I.  A'amf. — The  tflJc  of  the  SociiMy  shall  continue  to  bo.  The 
Missionary  Society,  usually  called  The  London  Mbsionarj- 
Society. 

II.  O^t/. — The  sole  object  is  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  among  heathen  and  other  unentigtitencd  nations. 

ni.  FunJamrnlal  Principle. — As  tlie  union  of  Oirittiins  of 
variOQR  denominaiions  in  carrjing  on  this  great  work  is  a  most 
dnintble  object,  so.  10  prevent,  if  posiilble,  any  cause  of  future 
dissension,  it  is  declared  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  Tlie 
MiMioiiary  Sncieiy,  that  its  deKign  is  not  to  strnd  Presbyterianisin, 
Independency,  F.piscopacy,  or  any  other  fonn  of  Cliurch  Order  and 
Govcmnicnt  (about  whidi  there  mav  be  (1i(fcf  cnce  of  opinion  anion); 
sefiou&  persons),  but  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  to  the 
heailien ;  and  tliai  it  shall  be  left  (as  it  ought  to  be  left)  to  the  minds 
of  ll»e  persons  whotn  God  may  call  ioio  the  fellowship  of  His  Son 
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IamingeincTii!!  &)ia1l  be  sulimiitetl ;  nod  (hey  shall  not  enler  upon 
R  new  Mi»inn  lill  ihcy  obtuin  llie  general  concurrrace  of  the 
pireciOTE  ai  such  meeting. 
X.  Salaries. — The  SecreUiies  shall  Tcceiv<e  such  salaries  as  ihe 
Directora  may  appoint ;  but  t)je  DireclorK  llu-nudves  sliall  transact 
Uw  busncsa  of  the  Society  wilhoul  iiny  emotumenl. 
XI.  Frnids. — All  funds  arising  from  Donations,  Legacies.  Sub- 
scription*. Collections,  and  other  sources  of  income,  shall  be  lodged, 
as  Mon  ax  collected,  Miilh  the  Bankent  of  the  Society. 

XII,  TmslMs  and  Invtslmmts : — 
{a)  All  monc.vs  exceeding  the  sum  required  for  the  cutrenl 

use  of  tlie  Society  and  its  various  Missions  shall  be 
in\-e£led  by  the  Diieciorx,  in  such  securities  as  they  may 
approve,  in  the  names  of  not  less  than  three  Tni»le«. 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  thetn  from  among  the  members 
of  the  Board. 

{i)  The  Director*  shall  have  power  to  remove  at  their  dis- 
cretion any  Trustee  ap|ioinle<1  by  ihcm ;  and  to  fill  up 
any  %-acaney  occurring  on  the  death,  resignation,  or 
removal  of  any  Trustee,  by  the  appoinlmeni  of  a  new 
Trustee  from  among  the  members  of  the  Board. 

(f)  Every  Trustee  shall  Ik  a|>pointcd  by  a  retoluiion  oT  the 
Board,  passed  u  one  of  its  ordinaij-  meetings ;  and  every 
Trust  sliall  be  created  by  a  deed  duly  enecuted.  In  the 
executioti  nf  such  deeils  tlie  Directors  shall  be  represented 
by  ihe  following  members  and  ofhcers  of  the  Board,  or 
any  three  of  them  :  the  Chairman  for  the  time  being ; 
a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee;  the  Sccrecaries  of 
the  Board. 

{df  The  Trustees  soapjiointed  shall  act  under  the  instructionB 
of  the  Direccnrs.  in  all  matters  connected  with  their  Trust : 
and  shall  call  in.  tell,  convert  into  money,  and  varj'  tlie 
investments  in  their  names,  at  such  limes,  and  in  nuch 
manner,  as  the  Directors  shall  require. 

XIII.  Pcufr  to  Rrvitt. — The  foregoing  Regulations  shall  be 
ub)ect  so  such  modification  as  the  Memliers  of  the  Society,  at 

their  .Annual  General  Meeting,  may  from  lime  to  time  think  proper 
•  make. 
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1 
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1 

1 

Analtsis  or  Tint  Ixcomk  am>  £xrtM>iTt:RK  op  thi 

Fram  Sob- 

■ 

V«n. 

■Ciiption«. 
Ma. 

Sprcial 

L«ctdei. 

Dindondfc 

Total. 

■ 

"79* 

10.759 

£ 
230 

£ 

£ 
100 

1 1 ,089    ^H 
6.771    ■ 

^^^1 

1797 

6,406 

... 

3*5 

^^^p 

1798 

4.107 

... 

360 

43*7 

^^^K 

1799 

6.081 

6*54 

>,- 

477 

1 3,61  > 

^^^B 

tSoo 

10,801 

5.661 

690 

"7. '53 

^^^1 

1801 

1.788 

87a 

.., 

1,041 

3.7O' 

^^^p 

I  Boa 

1,867 

... 

i>* 

1.056 

a.943 

^^^^ 

1803 

1.998 

... 

.,' 

1,056 

3.054 

^^^B 

1804 

3.575 

... 

1,006 

4.58  > 

^^^B 

1 80s 

3.796 

499 

93* 

.i.M' 

^^^1 

iSa6 

4.0*3 

J.. 

885 

4.94« 

^^^1 

1807 

fi.703 

.-. 

8»6 

6,ii37 

^^^v 

i8o« 

5.7»8 

.. 

... 

1.039 

*-757 

1809 

4.318 

... 

... 

967 

5.*8S 

iSio 

3.8»5 

S37 

234 

710 

5,396 

iBii 

5.4  <  9 

... 

387 

'.054 

6,860 

i8i> 

7.333 

97 

t,003 

8.333 

1S13 

'4.34» 

... 

983 

'S-3'4 

1814 

'4.765 

... 

'4» 

1.184 

16,091     ^J 

1815 

•7.497 

... 

837 

'.038 

■9.373  H 

t8i6 

31,719 

■-, 

191 

1  04S 

3».959     ^ 

1617 

t9.6>a 

i8d 

1,817 

ai.719 

■  818 

18.686 

,1. 

1.474 

1,978 

ai.138 

1819 

30,073 

... 

t,36o 

1.960 

»3.293 

m 

1 810 

=2.433 

... 

'.J43 

'.734 

»3-4'o 

m 

iSii 

33.<>»7 

... 

818 

'.*S9 

36,174 

iRaa 

j6.89!> 

... 

1.003 

1.506 

39.408 

r8i3 

39-350 

... 

730 

I. '97 

3i.»67 

1814 

3' .950 

... 

939 

1. 114 

34003 

1815 

31,619 

4-»57 

3.*95 

1,138 

40,719    ^J 

i 

^ 
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LoKDOK  Missionary  Society  from  1796  to  1895, 


On  Acconat  of 

On  Account 

Yelr. 

Missionaries  and 

of 

Tot«l. 

Missions. 

AdminiitrUion. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1796 

178 

178 

1797 

11,830 

74 

11,904 

1798 

•»'5 

250 

1,165 

1799 

9.665 

1,099 

10,764 

1800 

7,804 

160 

7.984 

1801 

3.504 

164 

3,668 

1802 

2,396 

298 

2,694 

1803 

4,561 

533 

5.094 

1804 

4,Il8 

343 

4,46' 

1805 

5,3'7 

474 

5.691 

1806 

4,465 

496 

4,961 

1807 

5.589 

701 

6,390 

i8o8 

6,230 

1,028 

7,258 

1809 

6.806 

805 

7.611 

1810 

4.978 

4'7 

5.395 

181 1 

7,391 

896 

8,287 

1812 

8,026 

1,760 

9,786 

1813 

6,680 

2.303 

8.983 

1814 

9.935 

2,656 

12,591 

1815 

'2,33° 

3,649 

'5.979 

i8t6 

15,819 

3,480 

19,299 

1817 

15.424 

3,766 

18,190 

i8t8 

'7.495 

2,478 

19.973 

1819 

24.579 

4,079 

28,658 

1820 

a  2,537 

3,608 

26,145 

1831 

34,040 

3750 

27,790 

1821 

35.840 

4.439 

40,279 

1813 

39,226 

3,96a 

33.188 

1824 

28,783 

4.223 

33,005 

i8j5 

28,781 

4,95' 

33.732 

^^^^733 

■ 
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^ 

■ 

^P 

ANALYSIS  OF  INCOMF.  (co»u>mei). 

^^ 

^H 

Fiom  Sob- 

^^H 

iCTlption*, 
Donsiioai, 

SpeeUl 
objects. 

Lcgiciei. 

Dividemli. 

Total. 

^^H 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

^^^^     i8i6 

31.578 

I..183 

1,968 

•.033 

37. '64 

^^H       1827 

3'.53a 

733 

>.I53 

1.005 

34.413 

^^H        1818 

34,»64 

6.951 

3.3 '4 

815 

45-344 

^^H           '^'9 

3S.3" 

2.407 

3. '78 

906 

4 '.803 

^H      '^30 

36.S97 

8,166 

3,167 

9S3 

48,013 

^^H        '83  > 

34,605 

634 

5,009 

1 107 

4 '.455 

^^1            '^3' 

3'. '50 

5'7 

»,*73 

'.'43 

35.08.S 

^H           '^33 

38.693 

•■397 

3-4  9.i 

974 

34-558 

^H        1834 

38.701 

'■937 

4.916 

1,040 

46.595 

^H 

34,658 

9.066 

8,156 

1.348 

53.318 

^^H        ■83'^ 

3M'7 

11.175 

».'32 

1.478 

60.70* 

^H 

43.3«o 

6.974 

8,778 

1..-101 

69.353 

^H      1838 

43.99' 

15.779 

3.740 

1. 55' 

64,062 

^H        1839 

44.419 

5,)58 

6,455 

986 

57.018 

^^H        1840 

56.378 

5,379 

16,831 

999 

79587 

^H       1841 

BS.SO.'J 

8.839 

3.'45 

685 

68.164 

^^M         1843 

47.503 

5.830 

6,961 

463 

60.758 

^H       1843 

45.389 

13.101 

4.493 

397 

63-381 

^^1       1844 

4.';.56» 

'3.640 

6-5 '4 

93 

65.809 

^H       ■84s 

39.801 

37.534 

».9«9 

... 

70.354 

^^H             ■84(> 

43.60T 

t8,iSi 

3.05' 

"3 

63.95* 

^H 

41,860 

".35« 

7.451 

93 

6o,75S 

^^B       1848 

4843* 

11,679 

4464 

3 

64.578 

^H       1S49 

3«.6i8 

8.685 

4.376 

699 

53.378 

^H       1850 

39.8 '3 

6,838 

4.3 '5 

633 

5 '..^09 

^^H 

40.94  > 

10,900 

3-708 

603 

56 '.13 

^^B 

36.809 

9.416 

10, 1 09 

6t3 

56.046 

^H 

38,959 

1 7,069 

3.530 

558 

60, 106 

^H        1854 

37.567 

19.994 

5,884 

871 

64.3'6           t 

^^1            i8ss 

36.0  "3 

8.343 

1,911 

966 

47.343 

^B 

39.449 

11,830 

6.700 

974 

6K.943 

^H           >8S7 

37,3»« 

8,697 

6,698 

1.166 

53.879 

^^B 

37.^87 

18.369 

9,667 

',386 

66.809 

^H 

4'.99' 

37.35' 

10,046 

975 

80.363           1 

^^H            >8«o 

45.*7S 

11.705 

I2.00J 

8.56 

79  846 

^H        1861 

4G.'0> 

17.441 

6,614 

1,081 

70,348          1 

^^B              l84>l 

45.399 

11.746 

5.94) 

I, oil 

65.108          I 

^H          1^3 

43,335 

18,915 

3.903 

1.036 

66,189 

H 

■ 

H       APPENDIX  in 

^M 

^^^ 

EXPENDITURE  {emfmu^J). 

^ 

^■.^ 

On  Account  of 

On  A<couui 

^H 

^^^Var. 

Muaioaarie*  anil 

of 

^^^1 

^B 

HinoDL 

Admibiitraiioo. 

^1 

, 

£ 

£ 

^B 

B        iBs6 

33.90  • 

4.959 

^H 

^■■^•7 

4M'5 

4.3'8 

^H 

^^HSa8 

.14.818 

4-6i7 

^H 

^^H8>9 

43.590 

3.68s 

^H 

^^^■1830 

^S.IiaT 

4.154 

^H 

^Haai 

J4.!'65 

3>933 

^H 

^Ba3> 

35.456 

3.785 

^H 

V    ^"833 

34.369 

3,883 

^H 

■        '^Sf 

36.0 '3 

3.9S9 

39,97  >                   ^H 

■     1835 

37,»88 

3-654 

^H 

■     183$ 

46.9a5 

8.539 

^H 

■     1837 

53-766 

4.574 

^H 

■     '839 

64.74* 

5,880 

^^M 

■     ■S39 

61,713 

4.67  > 

^M 

^H       1840 

64.687 

5.957 

^H 

^B     1841 

7«,141 

6.ip6 

^H 

■       t84> 

61,441 

4-994 

^H 

■        1843 

6S.«36 

."5,336 

^H 

■        '844 

63.367 

5.«54 

^H 

■^«84S 

do,  166 

6,zo6 

66.37>                          ^H 

^H>846 

sa.-97 

S.907 

^H 

^^B847 

53.6  J I 

6.539 

6o,t6a                          ^^H 

H      1848 

59.4  "7 

6.8  ti 

^H 

^^_iB49 

48,653 

6.45« 

55.108                    ^H 

^HSfio 

47.331 

6,1» 

^H 

^^bss' 

47,658 

573' 

53.389               ^^H 

^K86> 

54,9"  8 

5.809 

^^H 

^^i8R3 

47.6»4 

5-435 

53059                 ^^H 

■        1854 

55.619 

6.»I3 

^H 

■        **Sfi 

46,445 

S.811 

^B 

■        1856 

4*.*88 

6,785 

^H 

^^1867 

5»,»6o 

7.S»7 

^1 

^^KSgB 

43,963 

6.957 

^H 

^^K869 

53.33' 

7-004 

^H 

^^■l86e 

fio.013 

7.316 

^1 

^       1861 

59<433 

6.651 

66,084                        ^H 

■       1 86s 

59,5*7 

6,940 

^H 

■        1S63 

55.795 

7.171 

63,966                  ^^1 

H  II. 

3C 
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EXPENDITURE  {tonimutd). 


On  Account  of 

Oq  AcCOBOt 

Yew. 

MiuionariM  uid 

of 

Toul. 

MiuioEw. 

AdmiDittntioa. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1864 

64,416 

7,606 

7  3,03  > 

1865 

66,366 

7-'77 

73.443 

1866 

82,886 

7,7"6 

90,603 

1867 

81,310 

8,753 

90,073 

1868 

68,iS5o 

9.633 

78,273 

1869 

70,812 

7.735 

78,547 

1870 

70.398 

8,173 

78,570 

1871 

78,380 

8.945 

87,335 

1873 

70.33' 

8,330 

78,55' 

1873 

76,976 

7,744 

84,730 

1874 

77,003 

7.747 

84,749 

"875 

73.289 

7.745 

81.034 

1876 

76,016 

7.885 

83.901 

1877 

86,700 

8.518 

95.318 

1878 

93,338 

8,303 

100,440 

1879 

88,350 

9. '10 

07,360 

1880 

77. '7' 

7.963 

85.133 

i88i 

81,180 

8,047 

89,337 

1883 

8a.494 

8.894 

91,388 

1883 

96,783 

10,073 

106,854 

1884 

85,973 

9,797 

95,769 

1885 

89,63a 

10,526 

100,158 

1886 

94.883 

i>,399 

106,283 

1887 

91.464 

12.'43 

103,607 

18S8 

98.613 

"3,547 

tti,i6o 

1889 

96.393 

11,009 

108.301 

i8qo 

87,756 

9.7«4 

97.540 

1891 

97.843 

10,406 

108,348 

1893 

100,679 

11,817 

113,496 

'893 

"33.355 

13693 

'37,048 

1894 

130,945  ' 

'4,645 

145.590 

1895 

115,736 

16,073' 

I3>.799 

'  Indnsiveof  COM  of  New  SlcBmer,  ^17,035. 

'  Inclusive  of  cxpendilure  uo  aEcoiuit  of  Centeou;, 
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*,*  K«inci  of  mluiaiiktUt  otthe  I..  M.S.  uc  pr'iMeA  In  iialic*. 


A-S4Ut,  449. 

.4Mi,  JeAn    (Tnvancoic), 

iS».  lis- 
AI>crc(ombic,  Mr.  (Siberia', 

Mr- 
Act  of  Emuidpaiioii  piutd , 

36.V 
jlJam,   MallAm   TAmtuo 
(N.  liiillai.  51,  t{)9,  aoo. 

.Vj;  itcall  of,  318;  al 
licroersra,  310. 

^^A(,  Ciarlti  Jamei  (S. 
ludb),  86. 

^JJh.  Vfiitiam  Bnm  (S. 
India),  58  i  founitvr  of  llic 
CoimbatoFc  Mttiion,  79  1 
hit  tninine  And  cmplojr- 
mcM  of  BBiive  aj^nti,  $a- 
84;  dralh.SG;  ijO. 

Alk;  M«  Leans  Ala. 

Agut^.  Agoag;  aw  Kcvr 
A|;aii£. 

A^ecicnin,    mjcaloa    u, 

AiUuiiaa  New  TnTimtM. 

*»■ 
Albion  Sutioa  (W.  Indici). 

375- 
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Alicc    Mrmorial   Hotpilal, 
Hont;  Kon£,  46.:;. 
AUahsbad,    confcttnce   at, 

'Mr 
MIOM,    AlficnJtr    Laiug 

STnTanvDTc),  lb6. 
lion,  H(¥.  W.,  dcalh  of, 
667. 
AUmMj.  William  (W.  to- 

'"»),    377.     .I7M,    388;     OD 

lTTi»al,  3H1, 

Almora,  million  in,  Jif; 
Raouajr  CoIltg«,  iio  1 
Leper  Atrium,  >>o. 

AMDOfna,  mUlion  at,  437, 

Amoica.a  W.  Indian  tUvt, 
paBubawDt  oF,  33}. 


American  Miction  School, 
Cakuiu.  I  go. 

American  iccoana  Home, 
<'a1i;ultji,  I  go. 

Anilicrtl.  IaifiI,  bU  uiuion 
\o  I'ekiii,  416:  failore  uf, 
4.8. 

Amoy  :  captuic  of,  441 ; 
opening  ol;  441 :  dcxdip- 
1I011  0^  4SJ  ;  llic  <ioldcn 
(Uto  at.4Si  ;  tbciuullicrn 
watiior  at,  481;  men  of, 
483;  Sock  tilicet,  ^3: 
mlHlim  uiiirk  In,  4S3  ;  bap- 
liuiih  at,  4!)6:  out-«latioiii 
o(,  4X;  i  miwionaiy  pro- 
gma  ia.  487 ;  Irsdn  of, 
48S :  women's  vtoik  In. 
J03;  KBmmarr  of  fifty 
j'onn'  wuik  in,  JO4 ;  dc- 
ncaninUiuiit  in,  it>i;  con- 
(ercnca  in.  503  ;  iheolo- 
Eic*)  eotlcKc  Bl,  506: 
mitiioauy  viilunteen  in, 
jt07;  pnwfxiily  of  cbun:b 
in,  $07;  bi^h  order  uf 
woiVen  at.  610. 

AnandatajTt :  tiory  of  hit 
convenion.  .14-3";  helpi 
10  Iianxlaic  Ibc  Uible  into 
Telufiu,  37,  3K.  i»6. 

Aii.-tntapur,  hiImIou  •  «oik 
al,  149- 

Aiidtrsiin.  J4mtt  (Chiiu\ 

4S7- 

AndcrMMi,  Kei.John  (Scotch 
Xtiu)oii>,  130. 

Ati{l(H.'hiiicw  CollcKS,  tbc, 
413.410,441^;  IFIDOValof, 
to  lions  KanE.  449, 

'  Anlmiim '  in  India,  5,  l>. 

Anjcngo.  %a. 

Aniiotaleil  rara^iaph  Kble, 
HiTiduilanl,  111. 
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lorri.  108. 

Anstty,  l.9miM  It.  (Baiic>* 
lore],  loa. 

Antl-Slartrr  Soclt<r,  for- 
mation of,  34J. 


Atcot  MiBJon.  73. 
Aniinetan.     Mr.     R..     hit 
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:';■ 

ArUft,  T.  (N.  India'!,  ill. 

Anmdel,  Rev.  John.  Ilone 
Sectctarjr  1819-46.  647. 

Aryn  Smmj,  the.  124. 

AAknrmi,  /.illir  .Vi^Mut 
<AniO)r  ,  fA3.  (A4:  Diai- 
ti^Kcof,  61*- 

AiM/trd.  Mils  <.W.  ladiea), 
3JO. 
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(Tra*»ncai«],  ij* 

AiAUh,  UJi.,/f*il  Pirkiai 
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SH ;  tr;^niifcrrc<I  lu  Ca!- 
L'Blls,  60.  1S7. 

Athim,    U.A.,    N-H.,   CM., 
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&3S- 
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of.  M«- 
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eiely.  ;6, 
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Indi»),  t4»,  143,  144. 
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puniabment,  435. 

Itauia,  4 1  J. 

Dandha  Maiih,  Babu,  >o6. 
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lang^Bi^ea  tjKMien,  Ac., 
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105- 1 1 H;  lint  Dinionaxin, 
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My*oie  Colkge,  54,  loj; 
obitacUt  to  preachi^.  1  of ; 
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Slartr'i  wnik  rniKin)'  titi- 
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111;  nllitDiic  of  IIindniiTn 
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i)j.  confflfrce  ni,  »6j  : 
('xitarrxR  cliiin;li,  iSl  -, 
'raiiiil  church,  3Si. 

Ban(^otE  School  Book  So- 
ciety, iS9>. 

Kanjjalorc  Tnct  Soclely, 
190. 

Jfa-HtaJ,  mriiam  Utigi 
fN.  Inilii't.  47.  50. 

litngkok.  miBion  «t.  4.19. 

llnptlit  Miuloniuy  Society, 

47. ''*'-'33.  >»J.  73;-      . 
Ilareitly,   (iDyt-imiKnt   coU 

leKtfW.  I7S. 
Bocodft,  miiaion  nl.  ijo. 
B»ntl.  BJL,  EJwin  Rd/t 

(Cent.  China^,  Jll. 
Hartttl.  IVillium  darfaml 

i,\V.  In<tln;,  37-,  J78, 
Baktl    ^t■(sioDkry   bocielf. 

4S4.  .I,':- 

muvia,  miuion  ni,  4(6. 
Bathnnl,  Kxil,  nixt  Ihc  W. 

lodlan    mlMlonxiiM,  33}, 

3£3- 
Koylii.  Frtdtntk  ffl.  lodin, 

&c.\  y,  166. 
firan.  E.  (Sbiineliitl%  ;■{,■ 
/f«3r,  M.A..  Amirrvi  hilta 

(N.  IndU),  iSS.  11)6. 
Hfigiitn,     7'hemai     ^Ma- 

ItCWj,  4JS. 


Delesnm:  litualion,  popola- 
lion.uidlnn){UBec*ipoken, 
13J;  oiiEin  nncriiii.tcpfy  oi 
Ihc  ini-JiiBii,  ii(-ii9 : 
Domber  of  baplitni-L  down 
to  iSjS.  |]6;  t>en«cnlion 
of  convetb,  116:  oddins 
by  convcitt  10  \V.  Kcynoii. 
116,  117;  heynon't  jiio- 
la»|[Cd  Bcrtioe*,  116;  luc- 
OH  of  tb(  hi|;h  tchool  aud 
txientioa  of  miision-iroTk. 
11$.  :>9;  native  churches, 
iti. 

liclliry  :  pioncec  work  of 
Jolin  Hnliiit,41,4]:b(g>(i- 
luns  of  a  Bible  Innsilation 
in  Canamc.  43 ;  pteachine 
m  fettivali.  4j;  fomiMion 
of  >  Tiscl  Society,  4] ;  le- 
raprlon  of  ihr  tint  convcn 
inlotho  church,  43,  8qi  his* 
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1 8 19  to  [  896,88  - 1 04;  build- 
ing of  n  new  church  (18*4,1. 
!ii);  priming- pi cu,  iiy;  tta- 
littict  in  ifi57, 93;  woik  of 
J.  B.  Coin,  <>i,9i ;  ilinci' 
Blion  labuuit  of  \L  I^wU. 

Sij.ioi  :  diiiiev  from  the 
amine  ',1876-1877),  lot  : 
ci>ndlli»ri  of  ibc  work  in 
(890.  101-104:  Wnidlaw 
Innftiition,  90,  101,  104 : 
lady  woikei*.  104;  nalite 
chnrche*.  jSt. 

Brnatci  :  niitilon  com. 
rocncw!  (iSjo)  by  M.  T. 
Adam,  51  ;  popnlBtiuo, 
and  diiBcultio  of  miinon- 
woik,  51;  ddcriptlon  o(. 
199;  ifality  yeaii.'  ptiictet* 
in,  901 ;  Tcomia  wmk  in, 
104 ;  higli  scliool  in,  loj ; 
native  chnich  in.  lof : 
female  mimoni  in,  106  . 
Kngliih  work  m,  107; 
htntillty  In  ihc  Goipel  In, 
J07  ;  Ka|ilitl  Minioiiary 
Socicly  at,  109;  elTect  of 
mcctinc  ai,  tu. 

ncngali  vcrflnn  of  the 
lllblc,  >Sf . 

Btnha  m .  hJi/h{X  looy) ,  joj. 

Bfunet,  Mr.,  with  Mr.  'lytt- 
miin.Tiiiii  India  o»  ndepn- 
taiion  of  the  LMS.,  4J, 
51.51,671. 

Ueiincci,  Kfv.  Dr.,  dtmib  of, 

''45- 

Btniincli,  J^td  Wllliim, 
condnct  of,  667. 


Bentinck.  Mt.  H.  W-  •(  ' 
Demeram..  bii  jwodank- 1 
tlon,  jtil  ;  hb  icccpliaa  ti  I 
Mt,  Wtsy,  313 ;  iTcall  d,  I 

Bmt^.  Clark  {Com^V  | 
(■.to.  631. 

Iteibiee:  Mr.  Wr«y'»  wt«i 
In,  itt'm  :  con:dill«a  uf 
tlatea  in.  SJ»-J3Si  '"- 
iDoralilj  of  whim  ia,33i^ 
■;iiietl)ei  in,  333:  nimoa 
in,  3A0-J75 :  iiBiloiH  IK.  j 
374  i  luiJiilis  of,  J75. 

Beihampnr,  17,  17^;  caily 
Rilulonarln,  £i;   kIuOI^  , 
io- 1 91 1  utpban  bjIhid  ai, 
■9f>  '97  :  noirvc  drarchj 
in.  198. 

A'/r/w./^i/jXNapla^ciii- 1 
ployed  in  PaMt  anil  I 
(Jucintey,  &4I  ;  bccomeij 
jiait'v  of  a  diuidt  <li 
Atiat,  641. 

Bt-uni,  Mrt.,  IccitiM*  n1 
India  by,  119.  I 

ii9,    us;    bil    proloog 
KtMcn  at   Belcauin,  «: 
Dildm%  prevented  10  Um.^ 
1)6,  u;. 
|)liov»iii|iore:  inaiiiutionii,^ 
173;  rebniI<liD£  of.   17H 
fee*  of.  183 ;  report  of,  li«l 
189;,  184:  coavcruook ai,1 
it's;    naiiie    cbutch   at,] 
171,  1S6;  cImm*  ai.  1%^-, 
coiirfiiiaii     uf    wock     in.f 

"9.V 
Uible:   Bcofali  venioo  of. 
I'Ay,   CEiiacM,    Dr.   Mut- 
tliun'a  trantlailon  of.  405 ;  ^ 

menl,  4I3:  of  OSd  T«tB>  " 
mcDi,   4)1 ;    trriUon    of. 
449-  S<>9-f>4:   D(leK»l«- 
Vcnion  of.  J13;   NanklDC| 
Msodadn  vcnion  ol,  514;] 
Wcn-li    New    Tcitaiaentti 
541 :  M<n(.-oIiaii  veniotiof,f 
3<,5:   Indgu  veraoMi  of. 
385-187. 
Kthle  SocKty  of  U»rin«,  40. , 
inblr  innsUlKin :  [China) 

4oi.  413.  4>*.  4«"'  £*!>■'- 
£14;  (India)  into  Ibc  Te 
losn  laneiMee,  34.3;,  iji. 
IJ5;  CanaicM,    ^3,  119;^ 

t.itijerati,  I49- 

Bible-wunim  and  leBtati 
itaclhenCIndM),69,$3. 76,] 

104. 15»-  I£l. 
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SiL/trbfti.JtiM  [&  India},  i 
ss.  if;  *"■ 

biswu,  I'aBl.  igS. 
Ulodgct,  Mr..  M3- 
SltmiiU.  Bt*a!ul  \\\\\ui), 

197- 
ItcMtrd  of  Cvniiol,  *ctiDii  of, 

BiMt-Ufc  in  Cfaina,  4^7. 
/(Ml,  u.i>^  rimnoj   iN, 

Indw),  so,  17+- 
Voguc,  Ih..  •icnih  or.  64J. 
Uogue  1-uiih,  flic  >in  Briiuh 

■blpf,  441 1  iKCUfalion  of, 

£rw,  ocMinK  of,  10$. 
Kunibay,  Dccciutial  Confn- 

eaccaC,  lat»9J,  173.  j.-g; 

Clltadi    Iruni    lefJiitt  ul, 

on    <Jbri»(ina     Itlcialuic. 

301-304- 
HmJfitU,     Gttrft     lltiry 

((;hin>j,463. 
Btmtf.    AtikHr   (China), 

S3',  at-         ,        ,  , 
lluiki,   |irt{iaiiiiloii    of,   in 

l!,.!i«.  )»7;  ill  China,  431). 
lIoiKie,  Riinop.  513- 
Ilul<>[uppA>,  Uie,  Oj;. 
/ituHiaU.    Laiy   Margant 

tM*ora».  Ac),  61, 03. 87. 

^mr,  Eriasl  Xhxiit),  j3*. 
Brvdiury,  Jamil  ;N.  ImlU, , 

17.  '9<'- 
Urshnanti  tbcu  Atn>i;incc, 

30J  i  oppiTwve  uipninxy, 
5,»4,  170;  the  iwo  piin- 
cifMl  rl  '■>  t  >■>  Tiat  incoic. 
S4;  Uidt  diviiintis  m  Bca- 
nljind  the  p.oItiK^y  "^ 
Kalin  Brahmaiu,  4v'.  L-un> 
vat>  la  ChiitiiBUiiy,  7$, 
88;  pnsi^n|>  iQihein.i>4 
gg:  lk«ir  jicnDcuiion  ol 
ijhjtHiini.  138. 
Ilithinii  damaj.  the,  I)3< 
Brain,    JtmUkoH     Ctue* 

(R31400"  ■  3* 
Biidcc   tdgc  Msikci,  the. 

llfldgnuti.  Dr.,  hli  [criiioii 
or  UK  ChincM  llllile,  313. 

Uiitkh  and  KoicLk"  U>OJe 
Sockly.  gtwit  lot  Iiiilim 
Ihbk  uiiiktauon.  57,  187, 
413,  361. 

l^nli  >itil  Forcitpi  tichool 
IxxJWJi  36;,  361). 


Britiih  CuUa> :  bithopric  of. 
3;7 :  progrcM  of  miuion* 
in.  365 :   ntittion  (brmed. 

.W- 
Enxtaiay,    n.A..    WitliaiH 

Bmak,  Aiuhmtf   tfiitteu 

xii.  India).  87. 
BrnueluuD,  Lord:  onn^o 

icbellioa,  314;  on  Dcme- 

ram   court -niaiiia],    349 ; 

on  cu«  or  Hr.  J.  S^lh, 

354- 
Snmn,  Cirislina  (Madrul; 

iiicidcnu  of  her  wovk,  61 : 

bcr  tejwrt  ol  teouii  woth, 

61,  63. 
BrowD,   R*T.   D.,   of  Cal- 

emu,  37. 
Itr>)wn1i>«,  Mr.  (N.  Indit\ 

JOI. 

[Iiac)cn«r,  Cirtltoti,  4J7. 

Bmnawkk,  37+. 

lltyan,Mr,,3«i, 

liiTce.  f'.,  o'  L'alcutU,  46. 

BrjrsaH,   Tkcmas    (.China, 

J  jo;    at    'Henliln,   3561 

III!  tvininatj  tA  «ork  in 

N.  China,  3Si-58> 
Biiik,    rK.  D.,    Carl    (N. 

India),  173. 
BtiJditt,  Jthn  Hairy  (N. 

India),    ton,    llf,    »0, 

)S4. 

ButUtH.  Mary  (N.  India'. 

119,  J 10. 
BndAhltfn:   in  India,  311: 

in   Chins.  4>ot ;   ia   Mwn- 

golia,  6oi- 
Uucixn  AjiM,  635. 
Hull,  Mr..  403. 
Balttci.  Citrip  MtCallaBi 

(N.  India),  104.  ito. 
Kurd  rt.KcT.Ocvrijc,  Foceipi 

Stsrciaiy  i8)S-i»33,  336, 

646. 

IliiilaU,  Ibc,  3S6,  5S7. 
Ilnnnan,  3M. 
Uiitii*.  ii«v.  W.  C,  J67. 
/iitriB'i,  mh-.c-m.,  J'htaiai 


JtiH  i.ChiBfl],  541, 

100,  101,  JS5. 


^«/o-/,"nv/j!fa«u";>f,  India), 

100,  101,  JS5 

Doyer*.  M[v,;N.  India).  >oa 

Cadfitl,  LtHit  (French 
piiwiicr  <A  wart,  worl" 
aJDorg  Kitnch  prltonen. 
641:  ticcoinct  a  iiiiiiMer. 
641. 

Cainu,  Jamtt  (S.  India), 
117. 


Caleniu:  RincelUnbt'i  Ant 
Matlon  In  India,  11.  i): 
aniillary  of  the  Hritith 
and  Forricn  lliljlc  Sociny. 
S".  Vi''  (oonding  of  Ibc 
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and  othcrt,  46.  47.  4q.  30: 
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iiome,  50:  the  Ilailirift 
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;0;  wiiili  in.  171:  iiallvc 
Chridiau  chiitrh  In,  i;j. 
l8i),iSo:r')i]i:al>oniio0iiii. 
i73;ini«'''natv«inf»r»nir 
al.in  i85j;,i74:  otabUih- 
mrnlof  UniTctiiiyai,  174: 
decennial  review  of  wnrii 
ill.  188;  RepoK  for  iS^fi 
191;  conference  at.  dit- 
viiKM*  Zenana  work,  147. 
Calculi*  Aoiilun'  Blb'c 
Society,  i!l5. 
CiliMla  ClirUtiaaObirrvir, 
Tht,  on  female  ediKBlioii, 

(TilcnHa  Tract    and   Book 

Society.  187. 
C^MwtU,  n.A.,   Sitttt  (S. 
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Calient.  13. 
Cftlmucki,    MoraTian    nU- 

don  (o,  38g. 
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Citmftfll,  A.M.,   Ctliia   ;S. 

Indiat,   ;] ;    lii«  work   at 
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ti6.  tiT,  184.  1^7- 
Campbell.  Kev.  Jolin,  bit 

vitiii     10    South    Afma, 

671. 
Camfieif, /**M  ;Cak«ta\ 
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4IJ,  4>i;  Hr.  MnthniMf 
rerinon  lit.  449,  509-514  ; 
Delegates'  V<nioa  of,  j  1 3, 
631. 

ChlacM  Cluiics,  ptiblka- 
lloa  or,  4(1, 

CkiDOM  illmlfct*,  midy  of, 

Chnete    Dictionuy.    Dr. 

MorriKitt'*,  415.  411S. 
Chlatxe  edict  •jtunit  Cbrit- 

tianily,  409,  4 10. 
ChMM  Ipagnag*:  diflicnltjr 

ofaoqwriiiC4Ji;  TaiUtiei 

Chinnc  litcruy  flndenu, 
»iA*cnc«   of  a  tnct    on, 

SM-5'*- 
Chtonc   litmture:   ipmd 
■>^  437>  53^:  uifluen<;e  of. 

4*i- 

CUbmc  tnatrrialiun,  516. 

ChiiKBc   Ucdical    Cull(£ri 

TkaUni.  ft^. 
ChiMK  Miumnt  com  pared 

«fM  l^aK  in  Intli*,  616. 

ti»- 

Cbatete  nalivc  Chritlian 
Gkardb,  Mr.  I'mn  on,  ^l,9. 

Cblnew  p>};lEii>>ni,  4l(>. 
Cliinrtc  pmi;  *orlc  of,  4)1, 

*i».4H 

ChioeM  Irinplct,  417. 
CbiiHBnh.  miuion-vorl:  of 
K.  Fon^th  uiil  Mhcn  al, 

t^-IT.  4*- 
Cbnaor,  mtuioiiuic*  and 

Ibcir  work  ■(.  08. 
CJi'n.  Rei.  Wong  Vnk.  466. 
t'trii/itm    Ail^cau,    Cfll- 

cmia,  «i  cductlinii,  179- 

183. 
Cbrittiaa  Liltnturt,  in  In- 

ilii.   184-301 ;    ltc«d    for 

■vKcr   bit)  IV,    in   Chioa, 

611,611. 
CbriMiaa  VoBicuIsi  Hduca- 

tlMtSocMtj,  61. 
CkrialMliT,*tiitD(!c«fllio- 

dam  inwar^i,  tiS-ii<;. 
ChrvliM,  MarU  L.  .Hel- 

luyt,  104- 
Vkr9muk,  7'ht,  drcnlaiton 

0*.  J14. 
C]iam-pt.  Xtaty  of.  441. 
Chn^ii,  K>i<x>lt  *(,  61,  61. 
'CbnmmcTin/in  liiilu,i9*. 
(^nodci-Scn    on    uiHucncc 

al  DUrMoiu,  30&. 
Chsng-IUnf ,  £40, 


Cliurvh  (RiUlilitbtd)  ttf 
Scotland    Uinkmuj   So- 

Chuich  (Ft«)  of  SeolUoct 

Miuionary  Soclely,  f3,6l. 
C"hii((h  Minioiiiiy  Society, 

47.  S.».  J*,  70,  717- 
Chilian:  occupation or.441'. 

Dr.    l.oTkhart'i    medical 

work  at.  446. 
i-laiu   In   Suulhcrn   Cbiaa, 

49:i' 

'  Ciapham  Sr«l,  the.  S. 

Clarendon  fW.  lndiei1,37S. 

Clari.  rXfoioi  Nfnrjr\y<. 
Indiei).  jKd. 

Clatk«.  Dr.,  Amfiliar,Bncic- 
ddtc  or.  iif. 

Cl<u*i<m.  WiShm  {W. 
llHlia\  149.  ifo. 

Outfit,  Ar/Aw  Ednraril 
(China  1,  >40. 

CUMnJ.  /akn  FtUUrltn 
(China!,  434. 

Cochin.  19. 

CtikmK  (China).  Si;. 

Cockburn.  M.  U..  id>0»1* 
ctiablitlicil  in  Salem  by, 
69, 

CMbrifit,  Mary  JaHt  (N. 
India),  iqit. 

Coimlaloi?,  f  ^.  jO  '•  minion- 
work  from  iS.to  to  1897, 
79-88:  the  long  lervice* 
tA  Mr.  and  MriL  Addt^  79 
<qq. ;  laboart  of  natiw 
pajton  and  cvasnliM*,  Bo- 
86;  tacDCHon  of  W.  B. 
Addii,  $6. 87 :  female  mii. 
waD'*oik,87;i)iEb  School, 
&■   88 

Colborne,  Phdip:  in  \V. 
Ifldln,  J9J  ;  hl»  Tikit  to 
\i .  Indin,  719, 

Celts.  Jesrfh  BrnjamtH  (S. 
India),  86,  90 ;  hit  ratty 
lile.  and  prolon|red  labonri 
ai  Hcllaiy,  91.  91:  toi, 
il.t;  death,  I16. 

CtiiyJttary  rh'.  India).  1 1 9. 

Cotlecti  ons,  mmionory.  plan 
□f.  6,<;>. 

College*  and  ilndentt  al 
home.  OAK.  iSAy, 

CflUt,  0avid  (Malacca), 
437- 

Cat«msf,   Tie,  on  *1am7, 

&dpan«ni*,  ■*$,  1)7. 
Combaeuaam.      nnik      of 

Hasn.  Mend,  Criip,  and 

Ntmmo  at,  66  68. 


CoDimiltoe  of  (Uaalaatlon. 

the  U  M.i>..644.<>4<- 
ConcDt»ni)Ccinlndia.ij,a6. 
Conlerencr,  MitKonaty,  at 

Calcutta.  111. 
ConfadwiS*!!!,  401. 
Contribntion,    the    Inr]^. 

jfio.oSt,  711. 
CoDtrJbutionilo  ini»ion  and 

other  wuik   (looi  miBion 

Halioni,  60,  170. 
CmiTcnion  to  ChriMHaltjr : 

Inttanoe*  dS  [lndia>,  95- 

100:  often  doetofearofop- 

preuion.l.^Sii^q.,  164.  l6j; 

in  North  India.  185,186, 
Cook,  Mith  (Cakutu'i  its. 
Cooly  Uanai  Cbnitk,  Cal- 
cutta. 174.  1S7. 
Colelingun,    H.a.,   J.    P-, 

h<ad  of  Woidlaw  Inititti- 

lion,  104. 
Colel>nEam,.M„naiiv«  pa4i  or 

(Madnu).  59. 
CtrUM.  AtJnJ  (S.  India,, 

h%.  59.  6*- 
Corea,  116. 
Corfo,  63  7 -£40. 
Conit  of  Policy,  DcSKrata, 

oondocl  of,  347,  liii. 
Ctutini,   A.    A    (China;, 

Cemiiti.  Rro.  Ctftfr.  ap- 
poinleii  Scetrtoiy,  ;ij. 

Coai*  ^W.  Indie*).  31K. 

Comif,  //M^  <niiaa\  ft*. 

CeJt,  Jchn  (Canada),  634. 
ftjj. 

Cer,  /'>">  (TiaTancorc;, 
16G,  167. 

C«x.  Kev.  John  (W.Mj&>. 

471  ■ 

Ctx,  I.M1  Aimity  (Madrm, 
ftc.^,63:eiial>l!^ctKbooU 
in  Silciii,  76:  the  '  Ijii* 
Co»  MeniOTial  Home,'  76. 

Crim,  Ctergt  (S.  In^lia),  J, 
)K ;  lUcCcHfuI  work  al 
Vliaeapauin,  m.  STr  3>i 
IraMlalct  ihe  llible  into 
TdnE".  34.  37 !  ''<«'*>.  3»~ 

Crawlord,  R«r.  —  (N.  In- 
dia', i«o. 

Ctxigktm,  DmrU  HiB 
(Hntiua  Ayto),  63,1;.  6,i5, 

Cruf,  EJmtmJ  (S.  India), 
l>3i  S4  •  ''''  '"'"'■  *'  Com- 
bniKinDni.  67  ;  68 :  at 
Daiiiialorr.  108,  109. 

Crufi,  Hfnry  {S.  I»!ia% 
commences  the  Sakn  Mia- 
•100,69,70. 
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CrMfuU),  Mt.  W..  bU  riut 
lo  Nd>  Usiim  and  Sxmoai 
719. 

Ctouler,  Sii  (rvicit,  M.r., 
biicunlribnlioDof/lOyoSl,  I 
711. 

OvwA,  Annit  (Salem),  76. 

Coddipili,  .tS;  hidoiy  of 
Itic  nii»ian.  I,t6-I44:  n- 
lax,  popaUtion.  kc.  ij6, 
■  37:  uork  of  J.  titiirft, 
>i7:  bapUam  of  M>I*t, 
>37>  1381  ]>cr Mention  ol 
Chrlttinnii,  1,^8,  139:  tt- 
tails  of  lriLct*r(ndLng,  139: 
nbaniluiinicnl  tif  idol  «ot- 
lUip,  1,^9.  141:  numlirr 
of  iiut-tlalioii*,  140,  14]; 
irnlnini;  iif  village  acbuol- 
ltiBtl«rt,  140;  Ut^E  nildi- 
lion  o[  a<lhcrcnl>  in  1S73, 
141 ;  ilJliitlu  foe  187$. 
141 ;  cflecU  uf  the  fiminc. 
14} ;  oiphanaip,  145;  n- 
pott  of  wMk  for  1890, 
1 43^146;  work  aniMiS  tlw 
Sudrai,  144;  la^odufH- 
dent  (Mcbcn,  144 :  Train- 
ing Iniiitntion.  144 ;  11UUI- 
licr  af  mtiln  acoiilt,  145 1 
Mcdtol  MEmioii,  146: 
promtnog  proipecti.  I46; 
nktivF  chutch  in.  iSi. 

L'ullicTuoii.  Dr..  hit  ixnioa 
of  ChiiicM  Bililr,  JI4. 

i'uintirrUnil,  Mr,,  BisUtnnI 
mlnionir}'  U  liigettoA, 
ISO. 

Ctusmi,  Ttcmat  i^N.  Iiidia), 

Ctakieri,     AgHii     Sltuirl 

(Coinitalorc.i,  87. 
Cnttack,  ruii  o|   LActoU« 

nnd  Mu1len>  10, 174. 
Ciittifg.it'UUai»{^.\iiA\a.\ 

i«5. 

Danrsic),  319. 

Dnklum  Kcw  TeMamenl, 

Hile,  Dr.  R.  W.,  tpecdiof, 

in  18^7,  JO  I -706. 
D^t^iiKMi*  tW-Indte), 

5*3.  363,  J74.  388. 
n>*ii!,    AtimttluB,   head 

inaMtc  of  C<ijmb«(att  1 1  Ich 

School,  88. 
Jfaomffrt.  r,n.c-S.,   C.  J. 

(ClioB).  340. 
t>«via.  l^htKtTxrtyi  \  ndla). 

310;  i^nihoF,  360,3(3.' 
Vvfiti,  iaan  ;rcnu^),  43S. 
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Darultti,  Ida  Fuikr  (Cod* 

dap«h),  146. 
1>u.  Iikn  Dl  (K.  loJIa). 

rSS,  190. 
Damifn,  /omtt  pi.  India)^ 

J9- 

Dawian.lVilSiaM  (S.tn4ia\ 

55.  IJJ.  "33- 

Decennial :  tevlem,  adop- 
Uun  of,  719:  tcricw, 
tcc«od,  iSSi-i89a,  7*8. 

IJclegaia'  Vmlon  oC 
Chineic  Bible.  1113.611. 

Dcmerant:  0111001110,317: 
dlAcuInc*  in,  31I;  oiiT- 
hmk  in,  jiS;  cooifilion 
of  tbvn  in,  319.  31J ; 
diHicuttiis  with  llic  |!OTer> 
nor,  311 :  John  Smith 
arrin*  at,  334 ;  coadud  nl 

!;ovctnor,  344,  348;  mnrt- 
■IK  of  ilaiei,  34s ;  riot. 
346 ;  iliughui  of  iUtc>, 
S47 ;  action  of  Co«rt  of 
I'olicy,  .U7:  oiKlinii  ai, 
355:  divided  iato  (lariihn, 
.1ST  :  vlcHJt  «i  Eiubliihcd 
(.^linreh  in,  jf  7 ;  Diitritt 
Cuinmilttc  appoinled.  366. 
D^mtrara  A/artjrr,  'Dm, 
quol*.!.  J14.j4OW3.J48, 

JW«-3S'.3*7-SS»-.    . 
Demon  wDnhip  in  India,  j, 

«,  5»-  "S»- 

DtHHis,  /tiH  Jtil  (1'iataft- 
cnre^,  1A6- 

l>4-|iuulion :  of  Maan-T^n- 
tn*ii  nnil  ttennci  i«  India 
iiSjOi. 47.51.  ji,  67;  of 
Mcun.  K.  WirdUw 
TltomiAOB  and  Albnl 
Spitci  to  In.lis,  7S;  ol  J, 
Stui^e,  T.  IIaive7,  Mr. 
Llo^.  J.  S<ot.le.  to  W«i 
Indie*,  361;  of  A-  Hub' 
bardandP.ColtKHneto  W. 
IndKi,  393 !  rsrioca,  671. 

Dts  (Jraagti,  ^^itfiuftu  (S. 
laAii),  J,  IS,  j»,  6;;  hu 
work  al  Vii2g>[a(Bni,  34, 
3;.  38 :  uktsput  ia  Ulhlr 
iroiuliUieo,  34,  37;  dcalb, 
%&■ 

Pi^lwlcV*  fitiia   Difcoon 
on  Kilitc  cteichn,    7117 
7"- 


Dtxttr,1 

nimui.  miMioa  si,  lyt 

Dick.  Mr.  631. 

Difnum.     Artimr    AtH 
•  S.   lodia},  74:   IT] 
u'ocli  tn  Nilem,  7]  j 

[]>sill);ul,  Ji. 

Oiatilct  Conmltlcc  | 
appoinioMat  of, ' 

(N.  lodia).  439. 
Dos,  N.  1.  (N.  1«U*V  •■ 
Drtm.    Wiiiiam  Uifitt  % 

ladU),  5<.. 
Dtmkctutew  in   Iwli^  tf 

107.  I 

hit  aedkAl  wotk  Is  fiiiij 
567-»74i   >>b    dl&alM 
nb  iiic  aiimoo,  $7J-S] 
Duilhi,  >i4. 

.China),  50J. 
D  Uit«n,U<iicn>M-,eoaM 

uf.  3J6.  , 

Duikii./mma  tTnt*ac«<l 

166,  167.  j«s.  xjy  »7ii 

papM  Ol.  oa  lulife  cMd^ 

437.  43''- 

FjM  India  CocnpiB7,3;  di>^ 
inct«  of  India  unilB  (4 
control  al  ibe  end  tf  1^ 
righlemtb  caamj,  tl 
i<*np*th7ofCbukiC«i 
^Uiiecioi)  with  Chmai 
wotk,  3.  8;  boAkt;  » 
nuuion  tieiprag,  ^  14) 
charter  of  181^  t^  *hkl| 
India  ITU  opoed  m  s*^ 
lioaaim.  9 ;  mUiLllW^ 
gilacnl  Dpcn  L'bl'  IH^ 
ulTidal*,  y:  inbnvui  cvi 
tonu  wid  crises  aMiili«4 
bf  the  Cotnpaay'i  1 
iioiuaadAct>,9,i 
t>v  whkb  it 

way  for  tW  I 

Cluitiianitf 

It:   ccoijicl* 

to  lake  oat  asp 

aal  tofadieainijl 

t>«Striour,47.  wioafa* 

oRiru'irn  tuMltcr 


EaU  India  Compunr— 

uon-work,  J99,  4J4-,  it\nc 
of  ChiiiirTiil,4i7  :  and  ihc 
l_MJi,  Ili«c[oi»,66i-M7. 

1-att  Kiict  LChrnn),  4«J. 

EdXi./shn  Charbs  iytAut), 

/■jiiitti.  ii.D.,  ^j'/'t 
1  China] ;  on  punching  in 
ShUKhjti,  fii;  oa  ucbc 
ofShanghu, J17;  atTlcn- 
>*<»*S43~54S:  airckiiie: 
S4'i  S'7  ■  i>»  icp"'  I  an  Vf  ut  k 
al  ^kiii£.  f  A; ;  likrt 
charp^  vT  work  at  I'ckin);, 
.n68,  jfi9,  j;j;  difficulliw 
in  tbc  woik,  f7f,-$;7; 
nude  D.1)^  (77 ;  ical£na> 
tion  o!,  «;7. 

EiJktot,  Si.,..  ST.. 

KdaKalion:  iii  India, achooli 
at  Cliiniurah  unJdcr  Koben 
Hay.  16;  endowmtnl  al 
?I«c«coil,  ]l :  proificu  In 
Aftjycan,  1 11^,  iiA  1  Uov- 
cRimcRt  Khools  117:  lui- 
tion  ill  miuion  ichooU 
tijiul  10  (hal  in  Gorcm- 
m*iil  ichfjoli,  117,  118; 
tcliKioiii  rJucatl'in  titisui 
Wciitem  raliuualism.  tli ; 
»p|Kniiioii  to  female  tin- 
caiioD.iji,  IS];  in  China, 
+4S.  4J5.  ^H  ■■  '""c  Wio. 
wanlptiie  liiiiiiMtloa,  173; 
Calvulta  t/nhcnitf  foiind- 
rd.  174;  mnion  itj-Lncioix 
0n.l7f.17S;  Covtmniciil 
■lid,  179;  CMriiii.tH  Ad- 
ivciiMiin,  179, 1  Sj:  Ueccii' 
»lal  KcTicw  cui,  i81Utijii 

!|n>«ib  »f  (cmalc,  i<jO; 
omalc  icfaDoU.  ijt7-i4i: 
Btnuation  oT  ttacia  and 
bocXi  in  India,  2%:  in 
limnici.  379 ;  wuik  ai 
Hony  Kooj;,  453,  461  j 
houMr,  I'tolcHor  n.  Wil> 
Uamt  on,  716. 
EiitnirJi,/tin  (W.Indici), 

JiMrAanll,    Jmkniui     PHtr 

MtUkw  CLVjlun),  18, 19 : 

bMooict    miniitct    of    a 

Liatch  church,  ii. 

EiiiUr,   Unttt   fiitniitn/ 

(China),  476,  47.,. 
£iul,  rHJ>.,  £rai/  Jakn 

(China).  457, 
.EI(Ein,  Loid,47i. 
I       EInabellilown,  6^,  <tjf. 
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ElIio«,  Captain,  uliitnaium 
of.  441. 

.11''.  Jio^ 
b-llioii.  Mti.  (W    1/idiM). 

condnet  ot  jfo.  J51- 
Ellia,   Rev.   William.   Foe- 

dgn  Scctctaiy  iK}3-lM4i, 

647 :  hit  iiMlk   10   Mada- 

Ka-car  and  South  Africa, 

67.. 

Kllny.  MiiB,  106. 
Kmancipalion,       Avt       of, 

pn»sed,  363. 
Uiodt,  59. 

Kurquibu  Kivrr.  .^60. 
Svangriitai  Afyguiin^ :  on 

Schoolt,    itSg ;    on    Uay 

nceiinn,  6}5'4i57. 
evmijekn  (Ualicva)  ,437- 
baelci  Hall:  hrtt  niectuig 

at,   654;    in    l8.(9,   657; 

Jubilee   iiitcting   at,  674- 

6;6,  in«Tlui£ of  1667.646. 
Eyi«.  Governor,  conduct  u(, 

367- 

Fchmji.  U.B.,  CM.,  Ahmed 

(Ciiinaj.  J03. 
lairbiDihei.  K«v.  William, 

:icC[etaiy  for  l-'iuid*,  657, 

6!iii  mignalion  of.  713. 
Falcon     ^oaic      Chapel, 

meetioei  at.  655. 
Famine,      [ndun      {i87<i- 

|S;S),  101,  toj:  ruiidcol- 

IcLlcJbjtlieL  M.S.,  loi  ; 

H3,  114,141. 
Fariiubar,  Colonel,  439. 
/■I'fttJdr,       M.A.,       jBkn 

A>«/ (N.  India),  iSS. 
Falihan)LtiMlaD.47S;nati(« 

paalot  ol.  4K0 1  diapct  at, 

dcttroyf  I,    4:^1 :    lUK   of 

native  diarch  in,  4S1 ;  oat- 

ititioni  of.  4S1. 
Fcarn  .W,  lndie»),  37J. 
ftlti,    MJI.,    CM.    Arthur 

('l'n>v«»03ie).  166.  13). 
Feiiiaie   Medical   Miuiont, 

India.  15  J. 
Female  work,  dcvctopnicnl 

of,  71.^. 
Fallvaltln  India,  pleaching 

aU«.  iJfi. 
tUid.  Sofhia  H«k»  (Uonc 

Konei,  463. 
Flavel,      iamuel,      naliTC 

]i>cachci  (S.  India',  alory 

of  hli  Gun*cr<iun  and  nuk, 

89,  Iffj. 


Flt(htr,     Dttmm      (W. 

Indict),  00  levivali.  .^185. 
FUlihtr,  Mary  Kdilh   (N. 

Inilu),  ISS. 
AAaBn-.m/Aaatt  W.lndia;. 

149-  '.W- 
Fokien  dultct,  433. 
Fe^ks.  f.dyih  fwiM  (Bel- 

lary).  I'M- 
f-Wiet,  Aitdrrw  (S.  IndU), 

io.<u 
Forlyce.  Rev.  John,  J4;, 
/■er email,  JcAn  i,W,  Indie*'. 

f^n/lh.  AbthtaitJ  Qt. 
India  I,  the  <ii)t  miuloaaij 
Knt  to  Iniiia  by  tbo 
Socici},!];  cbnnclciaod 
labour*,  IJ,  15. 

Fof t  kisnd  (W.  Indict),  360. 

FormuJ.  CiUi  (W.  India), 
561,  j6j.  i;4, 

Fosward,  .Mn.  (W.  Indi«t), 

}(■'- 
Ftniiard  mafjaunc,  jj,  57. 
'  I'onraid  Morvmnt,   the, 

7»7- 
F«titr.  \ji.,AmtU  (Chiu), 

hi*.  f4)- 
FiMCir,  Sin.  (Chiaa).  wotk 

of.  jiS,  S<i. 
Ftec  Chiuch  o(   Scolbnd, 

CUnanrah   Mbsiou  trmnt- 

fcncd  to,  17. 
Free  C'hureb  Female  limi- 

tntion,  147. 
Fieetoan.  Jowjih  John:  hii 

viiit    10    W.    Indira,   j6j ; 

appointed  Home  Sccrinaiy 

1846-iSsi,  647;   his  dc- 

putalion  wotk,  671. 
f-riind e/ ludia,  Ttu.-m. 
Fry,M.K,CM.,  HJuriH S^r- 

grJj    (Tnrtatotiii,    166, 

131. 
Fryer.Rev.Mr.CC.M.SVs*?. 
Fuchow,  opcntne  of,  441- 
Fyfie,  AUaamUr  j,  W.lndu; , 

FyvL.  WiUiam  (W.  India.', 
-H.  M9.  "S<^  »W- 

Gambliag  in  Chioa,  474. 
Oas|:rai,  1S7,  J  91. 
Ganjaui.  jfS. 

G*rdner,    Williaai  Janca, 
jSS. 
OcorgdowB  (t«nan|[),  43K. 
CkoitclowD    (W.    ladle*), 

C<muH,  KHtaitlh  Aim 
(CoimlMloie.,  S7. 
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raenl,  "j-V 
/V/on/.  Ciar&  (N.  IndU). 

171. 


PUgHm'i  Prof  01. » 

tc*t,  (17  ;   Id  Malay, 
Ptnkrrton,  Dr.  jSt 
Pivi        for        tniHied- 

Kini^itaulie'i,  19.  st 
Polio,  noik  >l,471j 

tiuiis  >i,  47*.  , 

Polygamy  in  Indi^^j 
Puiythrion  in  lMlia,j 
Poniny.  ij( 
Popaiuioo  of  India,  4 
Pot  Lmdi.  64). 
Ptrur.  £AiMr^rS.n 

5»,    »»».    13»,    13*, 

140. 
/V«f  >-.  Riii^ni  CaUl 

lartia  .  70. 
/Vr/<*,  h'Uliati  (&  Ig 

SS- 
Portai^wtc  at  Maot^  1 
Pom.  Mr.  H.  H..  319. . 
Pisya  Uoioo.  (brausk 

ris- 

Piiace    of    Walci'   Id 
40  J- 

Prinkant.  £.    7:  (CM 
576.  ' 

Prinlinc>  pNH :  Tta  raM 
Jt ;  Seluapciir.  J7 : 
iltak.  39;  Calonia,  461 
BtlUiy,  S(j ;  Vitapial 
Ijo;  Ni^crcoll.  tti 
Beaare*.  101,  loi:  ■! 
■ajior,  S 1 1  i  in  Chiu. , 
413.  4aa.  4*&  44J.  I 

ai.   509.    S'3-    5M! 
•eao,  408.411 :  ai  Jl 
J  16 :  at  Canton ,  4^  ; 
lalacca,  43^ :  ■■  hn 

438 :    IB  Miaaekii,  I 

114 1  ia  Hankow.  j|6l 

Wnchaas,  530. 
Priiclull,      JS/mord 

India).      CMnutcU* 

Teliii^  New  ToNamM 

Viiappalsoi,       38. 

l»V.  »84 
Prooatnr,  miNHO  al,  14 
Propoty.  tichla  o^  la  U 

15.  sS. 
Prool.Kcv.  Kbencnr.Hl 

Seatlan,  l8s/-tS6^i 
Pnlayar  caite,  n,*6,ri 
Pnlkai,66. 
Pnnti*.  the,  4)3. 
Pan,  tiiii   ol  L 

Meileiia  lo,  |  jt 
Pwtii,  Itaai  {\ 

Pattciraulnim. 
Mhooii  ai,  j^  , 
61. 


m. 


Quamini.  a  Wot  Iiulka 
iLi'c.  conitDd  ol,  j4^ 

Qncbtc,  6io-6ji. 

Qaren'i  Hall,  London, 
inn^in^  a  I,  6f  f, 

Quiloa.  ig>  itS,  i6fL,  166. 
■67. 

Rafflct.1  Jr.,i|ic«i:hal(iS39), 

RaBcs,  !uT  SUairoid,  431. 

I<ahmn.  Ccitndiui,  tMi,  5S7. 
Kajpuu.  Ilic.  J07. 
RaiuhiKliiia    l^htil,   bba, 

iXHiTFnion  ot,  1^ 
lUiDniatialchokc,  173,  1S7, 

191. 

<rani;0(r%     i^i ;     ijirjpt- 

eWI).  )J|. 
Kaima^,  C*pl>,  119. 
Runuy  Coll<Re.  3)o. 
Ranpxia,  38. 
Rant  Khci,  iiq,  110. 
KattT^,      CMarIa       (W. 

Inifac.  J63.  jft*,  j*i. 
A'^.  EJward  (N.  IndU), 

.■>)- 
^Mrf.  H'illi^m  (CC7IM1),  M, 

II 

[«w.  BSC.  yfiN  tcmitrl 
•.  S»»- 

iChm»..  J.01.  jj;. 
/:aw,  U'iai.,m  (S.   Isdia), 

4t,  41.  So;  hi*  Cutuwe 

■ml    bnsfnb    DJcucokij. 

106:  IJ5,  ift4.  1S6. 
Xtgti.J,  A.  i»-  Ioilui\  jj. 

89,  90,  jS;. 
ReM,    Dr.,    ■)    Wuchang, 


iMIcii 


JlGiooi  TncI  Secklv,  49, 
i.tl.  »a7,  (tit,  6j8;6)9, 
6«6. 
KeaiEOBcht.  6,11. 651. 

Rcrinl  ID  /unaica,  j8 1  -  3S7. 

RejMi,    Mr.  hit  ml   (or 
China,  4(9. 

Kitt,  BiHfamn  (S  Inili*^  : 
hit  Un^'''  "'  icnm  at 
IlBn£iI<iic.  107 :  rc-aUlr- 
lufao  Caoainc  Kboalt. 
toS  ;  (Ml  ihf  ini)iorUBCC  o(  1 
otocatkHial  uiuL  in  Is^ia. , 
109;  uign  ronomtralMNi 
of  HToit  ud  ditiMon  af 
labouf.  no:  ««ik  ui  iW 
Anglo-  Vcmacu  Lu  School , 
(lanl^laR,  >  1 1  i   bead  ei  | 


Tlwolosiual  Seminary.  1 1 J : 
rr-opcns  boll'  boardiat: 
Khaoi(or(bcr«licrofbg;t 
Rndi^iUdDrine'lielanHnc. 
114:  cclcliinlion  of  ht> 
luliittic.  114:  tlii«  rcIra^lMKt 
■)(  nii»icn-wn(k,  115,116; 
(l»ih.  iiC.  J84.  187,  iSg: 
hit  Sloitia  tn  J/iitJuhm, 
*S9. 

Xi!f^,  K.A.,  liduMTtl  Ptitr 
i.S^In<IU'i:  hii  dfiicription 
of  th«  chief  obilaclct  lo 
miciion  wotic.  47;  ap- 
puinwd  lo  Uani^lotT,  117, 
)S;;iMiChniiilanIiicraiote, 
191-S9;. 

kill,  Hmry  fS.  ImlJa),  60, 
73 ;  «i3iii>iir>i  >I  TnpMnr, 
78 :  ai  Coimliii"fc.  $6. 

Ringelittitbt.  liilliam  Tr- 
iuu  (S.  IndiUj,  iS;  hu 
earlier  vork  at  Calcnlta, 
II,  11 ;  ■Kiahllahe*  ■  nil*- 
nun  a)  Mn^lxli,  Tra*aa- 
corci  IJ  ;  dcwrilin  hair  the 
call  lo  enlef  I'mtnncore 
cinic  10  him,  17:  bii 
journey  Into  TcaTancorc, 
iM;  his  plan  lor  mlfMoii- 
work,  19.  90 :  wofki  nl 
Tionevcliy,  30 :  i;on  vi 
Cevlon  and  tall*  for  tbc 
<.~a^.  anil  i\  not  hraid  of 

r'n.     y>:    hi*    nntclfiili 
acie*.    ami    ibc    pri- 

mMKnc  lesulUoi  hiaworli, 

jft  31. 
XtiffO.  M.«.,  CM.,  A«AirM* 

Ci.ir/fi  iCkisa  .  jlfS,  6l«. 
A»tfiti.  jtAH  IfiiUam  fS. 

India:,  1)7. 
Hobent,  )ir.    CaMon),  406. 
Ji«tttu.    Mary    'Timlnn), 

Ketf' tarn.  Jamais,  ladla), 
■99.  *oo. 

N.  tndto),  197,  19S. 
JlMmum,  i.tnua  JaHt  ',N. 

Indial,  ItW. 
Robinvxi.     Un.     Kobert, 

Hook  SccmaiT  1 86  J,  647 ; 

death  of,  lSS«,  713 
RMmittt,      WUHam      rS. 

liKlia  ,  c<l)lor  of  /vmant 

511  74-  T^;  hn  tkrich  of 

Dr.  John  Hajr,  135.  13*. 
Ito(lba(aa£b.  475. 
Kofin,      Rev.      SiMUjr. 

C^IcBdar  of,  73^ 


Konian    Cslhotic    irantU- 
lioo*.  ChioMe.  41* 
Retmi,  Jamti  \W.  Indteii^, 

36i  J 

k-i>.J<Aiiiti.  Indie«\  363.] 

A'«jf.       Iiith*td       Myrllt 

'Clkinai,   hU  auMma/j  of 

liBi  ynn'  work  m  Aouiy, , 

S04  507- 
Row,  Sir  Pauick,  oAcr  of,:] 

6i7- 

^Mw.  S.  /  (Hone  ><<>n<>>J 
45S.  48]. 

\  katuU.JametfyjKamnoK),}^ 

I  Riiuian  Kblc  Socfeiy.  j8$. 


St.  Ann'*,  \V.  Indiea,  378. 
Si.  Inhn'a.  S>8,  6lq. 
St.M>ry'al'-aU,634. 
Sadlir./tmtf  (China).  (03. 
MJltr.Atn.  iAko;),  M3- 
.Sallara,     woii     In     India 
ano^,  50. 

S«le».  S3.  S*'  S9.  *S1 
«xieol,  |<o]jnUt>(ia,  urd 
number  of  villajiet,  68; 
hibitt.  occupaitont,  and  iv- 
\itHan  u(  (he  proplF.  A9 ; 
miuion-wotlt  Irom  1817  to 
1S95,  £9-77 ;  niB>ion<oW' 
nnnd  t^  II.  OUp,  69: 
atin>)|ii  of  J  M.  Ifdilri 
lo  furni  <~hiitliv»  viltayvt. 
;i:  cttililithmcRl  of  Ibe 
Indiutrtal  School,  71: 
lUtintct  ia  ■8i9k  7* : 
Otxatta  m  1869, 71 :  pro- 
pcoal  lo  clucontinne  Itie 
nitnion,  73;  imllnal Ion  of 
Enngtlitl  Mniiliu  at  jiw 
leaedlhe  loom  ibuirh.  73  ; 
tbc  Hieh  School.  73,  74, 
75  :  ualiitic*  m  ■87S, 
74 ;  nani^lttilc  vork,  7) : 
*otk  amoec  vometi  and 
Eirhk  7^1  ihe  Lai*  Co* 
UeBonal  Hose.  74:  ■*• 
cociiiton  of  Chffxian*  and 
Cheiulaally  by  llnid*  •»• 
dny.  ;Ab 

Saimtn.    T*9ma»    (SmU), 

I*"*. 
Samaranf,  438. 
^n^idy  I  *at  n^frr,  BdMiaB  U, 

'BJ- 
.SaniIroon.3JO,  37g. 
^arsTM.  euihop,  >3i. 
:^ool*    :  India> :     Eacliab 

Semsiai;  al  HfntaH,  31 ; 

•  Charity '  tcbool  at  Vum> 
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Sflhoob— 

iMiM,ltliickTo«>.5; ;  ^>■■ 
hat  ln()uitii«l -School,  7t  ; 
Salem  HiKh  School,  74.75; 
I  ail  Cox  MgniiiTut  Home 
I  S*In<>)>  7<^ :  VuiambwlT 
ADGlO'T«rnacii1a>  Scliooi, 
77 :  Coinbatoie  Ki|^ 
School,  87.  8S:  Wiftlli* 
Iiiultiiaon,  ikIUty,  90,91, 
tot,  104;  CaiiitFcie  vllan- 
ulorc),  IQ*!.  10;  ;  Anglo 
Tamil  Scmiiiatv  (tl«i|{a- 
lortl.ioSi  Aii(;l(i-Teinai-D- 
\u  Scltoa!*  I  ItansalcnI. 
Ill:  High  School  at 
Iklj^Dni,  1 18 :  Anglo' 
vecnicular  SchooL  ViuE^- 
l<at*in,  fjo,  i,tl,  l,ti.  134; 
*l  UoDE  Kobe,  m, 
464. 

School  Fund,  the,  147. 

School*,  IlinciDlcniilc,  137- 

»»'■ 
Schtntwhorrnli,   Rct.   S., 

Sehiiltic,  M(„  >  miwionirf 

in  hUclnu(i7)6v,  to. 
ScM,  famti  <W.  Iiidin), 

J** 

Striffmnt',  at  Kihli  tnuit' 

1nHoii<n«rfChu<Mt  ttiblr. 
Scnpturci,      the,      liulUfi 

Tcnioniof,  185-187. 
.Slnifgrn.   //(tfit    AaWiCWh 

iW.  Imlitv),  jfij,  374, 
Sclcnebvk,s''9. 
rjclMcniil  Wctl:.  7.1,1- 
StU-ionnte  w  Indu,  10. 
Sen,  Oiandr*.  1  >,<. 
Sen-twuM  ji  Chlnvw  tHrrki  y 

•lodRiL  S14- 
SctanipoTe.  )irii>cint;  uf  the 

TcIdko  New  Tciiamcitt  it, 

Scrini;*ptl>Tii.  lailiire  of 
J.  Huidi  lu  lUit  •  inlMlon, 

4»- 

!^tXBttt,  Jama  ,S.  IndiKX 
107 ;  Cmuioc  ichool* 
ckUliUihtid  by  Mra.ScncU. 
107;  lator  of  Anj^to-i'kiia-' 
rr»  IScminitijr.  loH, 

Shinttnr«-dinil"-i»,  jj,  i«, 
15.  lO.  JJ  ;  4.000  join  Ihc 
Chridian  oiinm unity  in 
Tnvuicarc,  168.  170.' 

ShuGhnl.  ilnciipt'on  oi, 
yA\  inlmliil-inlt  >ir.  lOK, 
i;o{l ;  ptoviiico  o(,  foK  ; 
ilr.  Muiihewl  on  vroik  in. 


SIiuieIi*!— 
J09  511:  ncilicjl  vrotk  In. 
KtO;  l>r.  f^Lliuaapccaclt- 
liil-in.  511  :  *iC|;cor,  514, 
Siij:  cHptsre  of,  514,5171 
opening  \A  nMBioa-vort: 
iB.(io:  <o(>lciTaccM.$ii: 
(teicilftion  of  mait  ■>■ 
fill  CiHifcicncc  «r  1S90, 
6ks  1)1*. 

Shniitmi:,  Iclln  of  Dr. 
MolUiu'  00.  $47. 

Shiniu  and  Kimce,  179. 

.Umio',  M.n,,  (itarft 
!,Chiiis}.  4  JO. 

Sifrrt'i^,  M,A..  Ll-S., 
Mailhtw  A.  ,N,  la<Ji«), 
on  A.  U  Lacruti,  1-1; 
worktof.  Ml. 

Shtva,  minhlppcn  o(  95. 

.ShiviaUa  Ul,  Ibhu,  aob. 

India},  lv6 
.U^nrro,  yot*  (S,   India), 

00.  13*. 
Sb^bMlr,  Uf.  Wn>_  itcath 

o*;  fi4.t 
Shtfman.  Jfin  A.Uia  (N. 

tndin],  100,  18$,  (86. 
Siam,  infaaion  fa,  439. 
Sibbhurdn  (iboul,  contcr- 

lion  ol,  18^ 
Sibttian  Mioioa,  5!<5. 
iSiru,  JaM*s    .S.    lodial, 

H3- 
Slthwiira»,cBUlTatian  oT,  in 

liiilia,  igj. 
Simmtni,    Affai    Trtfaiin 

{CBddapah>,  146. 
Siiu.  Amdtew  [N.  ladk), 

198. 
SInicaparc.  450. 
Sioj-fowii  BItulun,  ti},t(4: 

•imuhibuut,  hj  Mr.  JoDcw, 

114-iiB. 
SUnntr.Junti  <yi .  India). 

44,  149.  »»*■ 
Slaltr,    JtkH      (Mmlaoa). 

4«»- 
SixUr,     Tktmm     Bttmtur 

(&  India,  ftc.\  Ao:  n> 
Moit*  10  Biagaloie.  117; 
on  ibe  atiiludc  of  Ills. 
daimii  lu  Chiiuianny,  11^ 
mi  mi  minina-wack 
xmoiiit  ihc  fiiKalcd  claun 
of  IndU.  Ill   1(5.  187. 

Slalyif.  h'i//t\iin  ;W- 
Iniliai',  ,117.  57«. 

Slavery ;  *ff  W.  tuilltt. 

^laicf  f.Akt  olEnani'ipajio* 
IMuKd.  36^. 


Staler)-  in  iMlia  i  mid) 

Fare  Il£i4.  i«3-if6. 
Smart,    IPi/AWh   .Caa 

Smiih.   Sir    ):b1Ub(   I 
ley.  Tttaamttt  til44-i 

6146. 
XmitH.   w.n.,   r.M.,   0 

Ptiitra    China).  6l0._' 
SaiilA,  Jam^t 

SmM.JaJkm  ^S 

Smili,  Jthm  ( 
aniva)  in  I) 
hit  mty  life,  336:  n 
lion  by  the  Koiemor.  j 
UtlFra  o(.  3.17.  J3«j 
views  of  klavriy,  jj9-< 
hti  dealiii):  wiih  the  >ia 
'  .tfOi  tiiril  by  a 
I  mniBl,  J49:  >"(«< 
■wat  oC  150 :  daalh 
J50:  bDttaTof.jjijMi 
01  Conaraoat  oa  li«aU 
of.  354;  moimm 
DiteeioB  of   L.M.& 

155- 
Smilh,    Mk.   tW.  Ui 

of.  3JI. 
Simth.     S.     .A 

5*>- 

J.SM1M,      CMrj^M 
(.China).  J7J.  58a,l_ 
Soekty,  Hindv.  909. 
Soritty  hhad*.  wahA^ 


I 


fron,  l»5. 

■  tTIOl 

tlaa  KiiuwIcH': 


SiKittTfot  PromotbcCI 


rtMatC«kEi 

nuiBan  ■■  M^altM  v>fi 

4fl- 
Sodtty  lot  the  IVopaf^ 

of  ih*  (^oipcl,  f  J,  ^ 

67,  138. 
Sok-tsi,  a  ClumK  cn« 

Sokllcn.  nock  laoaig,  I 
liouth  AiDciiia,  *3». 
South  ladta.    coadUJM 

ealm  ckuidh  m,  181. 
Soaih  Udl*  Ummki  G 

muter,  Kpati  oC  m 


tite 

*«4 

SoMfcna  Cbina, 
of.    451  ;    ocnnu 
pco;Je  ot  «}j  J 


etrndbl 


Sauiheni  China— 
nUive  Chdillui  ctiurch  in, 
*SS :  ciluoiioo  Hoik  in, 
411  ;  cUm  ill,  495  -,  pinlr 
buali  ID,  4^6.  (.^»  Aie 
Carnon,  Aoiov.  talthan. 
Cfaiang-Chiii.lloni:  K<vi|;.) 

Stiiikwrti,   li.A.,  8t«}amin 
China  .  WM|. 

■VMridw,  l^harta  Gnrgt 
A"^»).  *3».  S37- 

!ipicw,  M  P.  Albal  (Tm- 
«llf  ot ihe  LSI S^\ nicm- 
b«  «r  a  (lc|>Dlalluii  10 
India,  7(1 ;  a  irjioit  of,  170- 
j;i:  hit  viviu  to  Iiiiika, 
Ctiina,  Sinioa,  71S,  719. 

Spi«cr.  it).  l^Tjn.  I>i>>  viill 
l»  HAdagmH^i.  719. 

Xfrolt,    Gtartt     llioaila), 

Sptin];  Hill  CollcfiC,  gl. 

!>tub<ok.  310. 

SUHfiran.  i.JvitrJ  |,.Silic- 
it>;.  586:  hu  tiitrrritw 
with  Aliuoder  I,  jS6;  al 
■ScliD;;iD>k,  fil9 1  bii  b- 
b(>an-f90. 591;  inntlaiioD 
worit  oJ,  595;    tttath   al. 

»*■ 

SiaatMi.  Ml.  (China).  445. 
Slaanion,  5i>  G.  T.,  f  oj. 
SU/JUm,  tJUm  \'S.  India), 

J.4- 
Mifktni.      IMiH     DmaU 

.lliiiig  Koiu*i.  4(4. 
Strpktasin,  Witii'am  WUlm 

•A-  Indu  ,  10 J.  If!!. 
Sicaca,  Ui.  Kubcrl,  death 

Sttt*mi,        Harty       Jatn 

ICbina).  48». 
Sl««att.  Kcv.  Ui.  (S.['.G.), 

w:.  .1''- 

.^f*rTw,£,Aivir)/(N.  tiidia  I. 
'  73-  *  7i  •  on  "alive  con- 
w>U,tH3;  on unanawoik. 

JVnoMri,  AhuaAr  (Cllf 
■a):  at  I'cbaiiL'.  438;  at 
^mtrf,  483.  406.  497;  hu 
•qMNt  of  work  al  Anoy, 
4B]  :  ptraiiilac  ol.  4f>7. 

t»vmath,  JfkH  (Cbiaaj:  si 
Amot.  484;  ■W6.  49:. 
|i  j :  a  canvcit  ol,  486. 

SVniacb,     ViT%.     (Anioy), 

Slwrllt*  and  colI(g«a  at 
hunjc,  66^  6Gy. 


.>>d>bu,.he.  14,  JJ.  137, 13S. 

'**.  '*5.  "•;.  "TO.  307- 

.Sufrfv.        ll.A.,       _^l»       (5. 

Iiiclin'.  io«,  tog. 
SuitiUy  ni  Tiarnocoie  Mi»- 

hKrii  llmpilal,  atH-ijo. 
Sbiidt-ibutv.  ii^i. 
SuDtloor,  sioty  of  the  con> 

Tenionand  liapiiim  ofivo 

naii'ta  of,  95-98 ,  103. 
SmdraniL  C,  natire  jiaaloi 

{Tti]alkiA  J^. 
.SuiiLdjiltn);,  j^ 
.Supcruil  loui  in  India,  6. 
^ttfltr.  Jekn  C.  (liatafia). 

4J7- 

!iuiat:  appulnlmcnlcif  U'.C. 
IjneUn  and  I>>.  lajfloi 
la  coounrnin;  the  miiuon. 
>v,.i^:  beninnins  of  mi*- 
uou'woilc  in  181$,  43. 
149:  edocatiooalwoii:  and 
tnntialloii  ol  Scri^uti-t. 
149;  miuiun  tnuitfcirtd 
lo  the  Iritli  PrMbylttian 
Church  Miititin,  14^. 

Sufjn  Ksmai  Gborc  (Uho- 
ivaaipuic},  1S7- 

Suikd,  In  India,  6,  10 ; 
abolition  ot,  M7. 

Swan,  at  Sctcnelmh.  (90; 
juunMjr  ol,  593,  i94 ; 
tranilation  nark  ui,  393. 

Taf-plni;     Tcbcllioa,     Uic. 

S'4-5»;- 
T*i  -  pi  n|-»,ci|>tuicof  Cbianic 

Chio.  4HS. 
Taiiha  Jiis^i,  j^j. 
Taku.  Chinoc  inocfattr  nl, 

471 ;  opliirc  of,  471. 
Taail  lan|[UJer.  11, 17, 19 ; 

diMi'ctk   ol    India    whetc 

•poLpii.  I.),  Si-  lOj- 
Tanj^iiifca    Miiaion.    the, 

T7- 
Tan;oir.  66,  67. . 
Tayliir    Kci.  (i.  V.  (Ahmi^d. 

abaJ',  un  Chniiiin  liicra- 

iBie.  sar. 

T^yifT.     «.!)-,    ^n     (S. 

IndH  .  a))fiuiMcd  10  S«ial, 

19.  J9-  «.  «4.  "*■ 
Taylf.   lo-fh  t.S.    ladla). 

t*j.  \A.  117, 
Tuifr.  tt.a.,  /m^   fitU 

(K.  ludtal.  18K. 
Tmfhr.   «.■..    hsrph    V»m 

Stmtrtn,yi.\%%An,'),  tJO. 
Tajrltr.  Hett.  t  Barry  (W'. 

lMUCT>.36i. 


Tarlu;  WiHUm  ([S.  Inriiajb 

I  nolicn :         m        native 

*ofli«r». 
Tdiiuit     tancnaee,     wbcre 

ipwka,  34,  51,  U9. 
Tct^u    (cruon    ol    Bibl^ 

•S6. 
Tcmplii,  llinila.  JOJl. 
Til    yt.iri'  Rtlrtifeit,  by 

D).  Motiiwin.  419. 
TtrtfU.    m/Zi-ii    Ctrdli- 

i/MK  iChina,.  ^.^^. 
IhntaU.    Htn>.f    lUmty 

N,  Inilia),  1:4.  JO.(. 
Ttiroliald.     Rov     Matilda 

^N.  Imtia  ,  »«4. 
Tbcoiophical  -Vn-itiy  (Ma- 

(liaa ' ,  64,  1 14. 
rAnniu,  Mrrrii  i^  IniU*), 

■  J>.  >3].  134- 
r^MMt,  B-A.,  /{  J.  ;China). 

fTO. 
7'kimfstH,  A^rtdi^tvna' 

coft),  166. 
TiLfmfmt,  C.  a.  CS.  IrnHa), 

J5.  <J'.  »«■ 

Tktnfjon,  Jama  Charlii 
I.Tra>*noon),  166, 
Tlumften,  JtAif  (S.  Indu). 

4* 

ThompHin.Mr.  (W.  Indtn'. 
a   coDMablc,    conduct    oC 

351- 
1*hunipt«n,  Ralph  \\  ardtaw 
(^'olciR■  SnrHaiT  ol  Ihc 
L.M.  Sl),  lutinbci  of  a 
dcpolatioo  lo  India.  76: 
rcpott  of.  on  qaalily  of 
rulivtChiuiUni.  l70-)7(; 
hia  icjvri  un  tuyyioix  and 
IjOTcniioent  ul  Native 
Churtli,  j7i-;7j  i  >iiit  ul, 
10  ChiDJi.  460  :  bi*  dc- 
toi  plioii  of  m  i  ui  on  -  work  at 
Ilniij!  kons.  460 :  on  cdu- 
caliiMial  ubfk,  461-463; 
oa  work  at  Caiiitm,  47a: 
on  work  at  Hankow,  334- 
jui :  on  mnlical  wmk  al 
licntMD,  fi34~u6 :  hit  re- 
port ua  I'lkiag  Muiion. 
570.3:^;  hit  Dull  lo  In- 
dia, China,  and  Alttai, 
&•;.,  718,  719;  appuiBlcd 
Foreign  Srcnuij.  711 ; 
toolaiioo    c^    in     1^1, 

rif^fm.    JtitUrJ   (W. 

UkI«w>.  374 

Tkmnfan,     H-ilHtm     {S. 
India),  90. 
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TTumtem,   C^iuiiits  Htary 

(Ma1»c>»},  434 :  tX  bu^a 
Wt.  4M- 

Tluouef.  Akx^iir  (S. 
Indl*),  ijQ. 

Tkeittiim,  Ann  Martha 
Bgflit  (Tiavwicoir  I,  ijo  ; 
her   lamil     Biblc^     ijo: 

Tkemieit,  st.i..,  vlv.,  Jakn 

CkritUfhrr  (C'liin«%  46J. 

464. 
Tl^mKn,   t.RCP.K.,    &c, 

Thamas   Snilh    CTiavan> 

CMTi.  166.  117;    hU  de 

■criptlon  of  Kundaf ,  iiR- 

ijo;  inccTM  ol  hk  work, 

tma-21%. 
Tiduua,  Kev,  Di.,*Ki<lary, 

■S3g'i865.64;  ;  Jeuh  of. 

686. 
Tlcnuin,iletcT>pTloneif,f44: 

ircUf  of,  471  1  Dt-  Ki!ltiii> 

•t>  S45 ;  dFHViption  ol, 
S44-54*:  prcodiiDS  in, 
545 :  nicilical  voik  Mt, 
pjo  151 ;  nini-ncci-ut.  5J0. 
^100 :  ho>|iifRl  At,  cigiciirEt 
by  t.i  Hung  Chin)*,  f5i  : 
Mt.  1*humpwin  »  report  ol 
work  in,  514,  556:  uut- 
ittadnnit  nf,  f,ffi:  C'himvr 
Mcdk-al  CoilcKT  ■!,  (;7 ; 
u«m(n''i«*iirkin,5!;ti;  6ji  : 
ThwIofiicnlSchoolai.sfij; 
Mt-  Dijtt-iii'i  lumniaij  of 
woik  In,  5!(t';'*4. 
Tinif't'hiii,  wnik  .i(.  107 
Tinn«v«ily.   3.  31 ;    ICinj^l' 

Unlie^ luiw'HiBDik,  3?, 
TolMfo,  miuion  10,  31;  ; 

•baniliinccl,  ^17. 
TWtr,   Utixry    (S.    Inttia. 

Tamlitt,    n,\., /affi  [Ma 

Ue«),  4.17. 
Tnriaoo.  Mr.,  of  Madrat, 

■4*- 

4I  :  ['hief  lunnder  of  Ibc 
Calcutu  Miuion,  46.  47. 
JO ;  wrvicet  f  o  the  Society 
ai  ■  Dirfi-iat,  j(. 

Tcaci  Siicicty :  of  Maf1r». 
40;  ai  IScllary,  4,1. 

Ti»cl» :  pirjuratrnti  of 
Ipdlan,  th-;-.  Cliinete, 
Milnc'i  n>c  of,  4.t3 ;  in- 
fliKnce  of  Chinnc,  ^id. 

TruninK  Ickiiiuiloii ;  Cnd- 
dapab,aliciwni>liii  Cjooiy, 


Train  itiK  JuBtVlOtltin— 
U4;  N'ai^tcuil.  rf",  iftj, 
■66  :  juniica.  3S0. 

TfBnqlieliM.  tq,  i3. 

Tiatikinifratlun  of  Mult, 
belief  Lei  luffia  iJi,  ft^ 

TnTancore;  iiiital  »(  Kin- 
(cllatibc,  1),  18:  S.  Ma- 
tec»'»  d«ciiplioii  of  Ihc 
eanniry  andi'coptc.  31  ^7; 


Iirlncljml  eaflci,  i.(  :j  -. 
an|2»ai;Ct  iihokrn,  -17,  J<>; 
ilvfiitliirr  ol  kiUKellantic, 


30;  Mrail  anil  Kail)  make 
Nactrcttil  ihdr  head  qoar- 
lers,  31;  cndowincnt  fo( 
cducalliiii  olitilncil  by 
Culii'irl  Miinii),  .ti ;  Mnd 
bMomn  cinl  ju'ljc,  .(l  : 
Vfotk  nt  Nagcr.-oil  .q.  »-)■ 
3!-3j;  44;  hiuoiy  ofihe 
miuiion  Iiijin  iSjf  id  1S95, 
ijo-lfo;  tbr  iiiotl  tuc- 
cn^ful       RlLMIvn       of      Ihc 

U  M.S.,  exbtj>tTnc  Mada' 
gnicnr.  i;o  ^  ''«cripl)on 
by  J.  O.  WhirehoiiM  ot 
the  di«i>iit»;;iiJi;  ii|«<U 
ul  the  iniuiflii.  iiM'iftj  : 
famine,  ifii^;  ontiiiniitiii  <ii 
nnlive  ]i«jio«,  169 ;  tapit! 
(lourlh  ol  misnon.wotk, 
and  ttiliMlc*  Iti  t»ja  *n<l 
iNifO,  i6v.  17a;  iniM'in 
faoick"!'  tindnils  of,  Ihcir 
avidrui  to  Dr.  MulUni, 
lay,  Maharajah  of,  »»^, 
1)8;  Nuiiday  at,  118-130: 
viul  111,  ijj ;  tlitiitio  ol 
native  cliurcli  in,  }Ri ; 
)>iutlt;t  Commillpr  ip- 
poimcd,  709. 

Travtlltr,  t  mu.'iai  (S. 
Inillal,  5.1,  J4.  fft, 

7ni;vi»,  i'lunue/  .  N.  India), 

4;.  '7' 

Treaty  Poit»,thinci*,  open- 
ing of,  441. 

Trdawncy,    Weti     1  ndiea, 

3781 
Trcvandnim,  mmion  at,  u. 

»8, 166. 167.  i69L«aii>titf 

of  native  chiirch  in.  jSi. 
'l*>(-vclyaii,     hir      I  liarlrt, 

ifiS. 
Triad*   iCantoiittc    lebcU) 

capture     Shanj^hai,     .<ii7. 

Set  olie  ShanKhfli. 
Tilniilad  :  niK-loii  to.  J17  ; 

tIavM  in,  jiKi  abanctoniH), 

S18. 
Tripoaore,  58,  59,  66,  67. 


Tnpalnr,  59,  71 ;  odadM* 
work  Iftdn  i»6i  10  iSjfc, 
77-71) ;  foriaatioa  aif  1 
cbnrcti,  and  ofiCRiDf;  ol  an 
Anglo- Vernacular  adoal. 
77:  Mailaic*  in  1B71.77, 
78:  liiadenuaey  of  aiwiwi 
tiaB,  79. 

TripticaBr,  ut. 

Tuc  A-ko,  a  Chincae  coo- 
i-ett.  4' 4. 

Tuih-'lian,  4S1. 

Ttuii-Ahtcii,  a  Cklnoc 
tcauhcr,  449. 471. 

TiungKadmncl.Mi.  P^wcc 
on  troik   at.  478;   nath* 
ekntti)  at.  481. 
Jiil*t,  HM/i  AnHit  ^Mtm- 

H"' '.  7'  5- 
lutt,    Mary    XmiII    ,X. 

lnd<a).  ffi. 
Tune-a.bc,  nalin  chacdi  al, 

■^BfitMi.  GUhM  (S,  Indbi). 

107 
Tvmtr,      BJl.,      ftadtriik 

Srerrt  (CliiDa^,  457. 

Tutitorin,  ii,  17. 
Twill  innate.  6)7-6  jj, 
Tytiman,  Kri.  UinKl.  vinl 

tu  India,  with  Mr.  Hc»a«t. 

ai    a   deputation    of   ■)» 

L.  M.  S„  47.  51.  51:  bi. 

1UI1  lo  Suuth  ^ja,  tji : 

dntbof,  671. 
Typt-cnltcrj,  CUnc, 

leiture  ol,  415. 

Uptnda  Mbdon.  itic.  71;. 

Ulin-t.iaii|^  MlwoD,  431 : 
plan  of,  419  ^  mrrliiif  of, 
at  Itonc  Kong,  449. 

t'nionCbipel,  Cakulla.  4n, 

47. 49-  JO- 
Unnrraitie*     01     CalcDlta. 
Madras,     asd      Bomtttt, 

fottndint' *>'■  "*i  "T- 
Urdu  vcnion  of  the  Uible, 

900,  ai),  >*i. 
(/rcjJa/iH  ,t/«rr<t|riS.]Ddia}. 

14*.  '4't- 
Utga.  6a  J. 

Walitl,  Fkilif  LtKheigMtHt 

^S.  India),  90.  13^ 
Vandcihaaa.Mr.,  i,ti. 
Vasiatnlwdy,  A(i(;lu-i«na- 

CuliT  uhoot  al.  77. 
Vamj-n.  lhe,30J. 
VcUiii))a|[un.  naiiie  mn- 

I^Uil,  the  uory  of  hia  cun- 

tenion  and  wuitE,85,  St. 
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Velloro  Mutinj  (itofil,  *8. 

Victona,  biihop  ol,  hi»  ilc 

■cription       o[      CaBtuii, 


vtS^ 


laotU.  Quetn,  the  piocla- 
awtiun  ol  hei  tupnmacy  in 
Indik  nisukcn  b;  tome  u 
«  declktatioa  a|;aiii>tCltri»- 
tion  work.  167, 16&. 
VlUai-M.  Chriiluui:  in  Sa- 
lcin,7t :  at  Bang«)oK,lo6. 

'«:■ 

fiit,U/in{\\.  Indies),  i;;, 

V  iTckananila ,  S  wami ,  cach- 
ing of,  118. 

Vlwapaiam  :  pmolatiwi 
aMflaiwMfc  fpokcD,  33. 
34:  loUSon-wiMb  at  Cnn 
and  Dm  Graof^,  }«,  37, 
j8 :  choice  of  the  ititlon 
HiQEdtcd  by  Carey.  M : 
opcninK  of  the  ■C'oarity" 
Schoai,34;  iranilauoii  of 
llw  Bibte,  u,  J7 :  (tory  of 
Auandanint »  tcoienion, 
and  hiihelp  in  Kbit  tiaiu- 
Uiioa,  14-J7 ;  diailia  of 
Cran  and  Dei  Grange*,  and 
arrival  of  olhei  tniiuoQ. 
aria.  39,  .tg ;  rcntion  of 
Telngn  N«n  Ttatamcni, 
j9;  coodllUMMoCmiuioo- 
woik  in  1813,  3q;  hictory 
al  like  niLwon  »oro  tBao, 
119-136;  (low pt^jTcta of 
the  vurli,  1)9:  A£c'o- 
tciwtcnlai  ichoal  and  day 
Kkoot  foe  (Mte  K°li.  130. 
■  31  :  prtaling  pieu.  190 ; 
Mrenglk  of  caile  fcelLil£. 
Ijl  :  vliaii|[<«  In  n>lui<in- 
oa'.  M'-'M :  wlelira- 
um  at  Dr.  Hay'a  ju^lec, 

>3S- 
Viauuiasrain,    miiBoti    at. 

1 31.  133. 
F«,  -W.  C.  (Ceylon).  18,  to, 

11. 
yHutuHa  FatriJu.  303. 


IfaMnitta,  JutfJk     (W. 
Irfi<»>,  363. 
MUtf,  ^rfOaoM  (N.  India), 

(W.    Indxa),    36;.    i»4. 


WiLm 


J* 


I,  Gttrfi  (S.  India), 


It'aJUn.  /lAii  llt^m  (S. 
Inilia),  1 11. 

W»ng,  Mr.,  f J9.  jfci. 

\VfinG-Kong-Lt[i|;.  4K1. 

(Iflfrf.  AiwWif  Jehtt  (S. 
India),  64. 

fFim^.  Jeitfk  BradUy 
(N,  ladU).  46,  JO. 

Wardon.  Mrt-i  tchoot- 
mttticM  at  Bcrlianipur, 
5)- 

WarsBaa/.  *.M..  U-D.,/»*« 
.Sint/i  ^M.  India',  foundt 
the  Wanllau  InMitution  at 
BtlUry.  90  :  iciiiove*  to 
ViwaapMain,  131 ;  ap- 
poinmieiit  ac  Socntlary. 
06S:dc«tho(.669. 

Watdlaw  IniitilotiOD,  90,91 , 

Walnbuiy.  N.  M.  (Uadrw 
Baptist  Miuioo^.  (il. 

Waten,  G. ;.,  ZtlUh  judtte, 
Ciiddapah.  137. 

WiUt,  Clarki  Davidim 
{W.     loilk*).    363,    364, 

365- 
Waugh.  Dr..  ilenlh  of. 6431 
bii  condna  a>  Chairman 
of  Eaaminal  loiiComnutlce^ 

(•♦4.  <S45' 
Weigh,   of  Itaicl    Mi»ioii, 

It-'cuingtr .  JtkH  Frtdtriit 
(Malu\  03a. 

WtUi.SttulAnm*  (Canton). 
4SJ. 

Willi,  HttUwt  Kkhmtml 
(China).  481. 

Wrrtk,  lltinritk  Ckristiam 
(Malacca),  437. 

Wrtlcyui  Mlttionaly  So- 
ciety. (3,  61,  i«8,  1141 
4SS,  481. 

\Ve«  ladie*.  313-34C : 
tlavc-mule  in,  319:  mia- 
lionary  diKcullici  in,  318, 
311  ;  (laTery  hi.  339-343. 

34S  '■  ''p'»  i".  34*  i  •'epi- 
lation vifit,  361 ;  Act  of 
Emancipation  paiied  ■  363 : 
procicM  Us.  3«4  :  work  of 
edncation  in ,  3G7 ;  potition 
ci  Inchcn  in.  367 ;  change 

ofpolicy,389-3^>:  dl»«i» 
pcannoe  Erom  repeiii, 
396 :  Appototment  of  Di»- 
tikl  Cooinlaen,  708, 799. 
(.Sw  d/M  IlcTbiu^  t)«np 
nn,  lanuica.) 
\V««  Kivet,  Chins,  4;*. 
Wkitlhtiut,   J^m     Omm 


Wkii^Utm,J.  ft— 
(TnvBocon);  bbtKinini' 
ofttative  ^enU.  t  j8, 163  ; 
deicribc*  the  condition  of 
the  Travancorc  M  iuion 
Mpedally  in  rcl^iion  to  it* 
dMcoaiaeioK  aipecti,  ijSa 

If'AW,  Liify  (Mailtaa),  fio, 
61. 

WilbeeforceiWilliasi.  oMKt* 
a  teiolntiaii  in  llaitinncnl 
tccomaioiding  Chrittlan 
tMChlng  la  India.  8,  9 ;  on 
BilMlanatT  dilTicultin  In 
Weil  Indie*.  31*1  hiiap. 
piaJ  for  the  ilavn,  343; 
«n  cue  afMr.l.bmath,354. 

Witdieaa,  T..  En.,  178. 

WiMm.  WiOiaM  jMtfk 
(N.  India),  187;  on  pctvh- 
ing.  1  ^K ;  appoiated  Defni* 
lalion  M£enl  Ua  Nottb  of 
Enfland,  711. 

WiAuiian.  FrrJfriik  iS. 
Ibitia,  &c.^,  6a.  166,  169. 

Wflkt,  Kgv.  HaUhew.  death 
of.  643- 

»'illMmi,/»kn,  his  vuat  lo 
England  (1836-7),  654: 
ilraih  of,  667. 

WilJioms,  Moie*.  aacire 
pallor  of  Venluila.  14a. 

Wllliani*,  Profcuix  Monier. 
on  (emaic  cdncaiion.  71(1, 

ff 'iVAaBioii  ._/aMVi  ^Cluna), 
g47 ;  death  ..f,  549. 

tVilitn.  J<A»  tVaHat* 
(China),  fiij;  oa  cbaKb 
in  Hankow.  S17 ;  death 
<&.  3191  At  CnaDC  King. 

WOioa,  Saatttd  Sllaidan 
(Malta),  037-6j9i  Ulcrary 
■ark  of.  637. 

WilioD,  Mt.  Thcona^  bc- 
comei  Treanirc*  till  1843. 
6(6. 

Wiaitrh^ha^,  Catk^rimt 
^1(11^ iChioa).  jfH,  j6i. 

(ytl/rnJalr.  l.r.C.1-.,  Xi- 
ftiifirf(CUna>,  540. 

WoJIMam,  A/dttirm  tViJ. 
A'dw  (N.  lDdla\  111. 

Women :  their  dqcndation 
in  Itidta,  6 ;  amoag  the 
SiSdrM,  »i,  )6:  penecn- 
lioa  of  ChriMiaB  cmvcni, 
167, 16S  ;  al  CalculU,lS8, 
190,  191, 197;  al  Bcviun, 
*o^  ;  work  aromg  Hiadn, 
>37-'S6;  «t  Hong  K«m, 
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Women— 

4<Si;  in  Csnton,  471)1  it 
Tientfin,  5~.s  :  at  Peking, 
580-581.  (For  edncation 
amoDg  women,  ite  Zenana 
WDtk.l 

Wemeii't  fVart  in  Healktn 
Lands,  quoted,  147. 

Wong  Kun,  Dr.  (Hong 
Kong),  473. 

Wong  Vuk  Cho,  Rev.,  > 
Chinese  teacher,  466. 

Wealdridgi,  Jtkn  (W. 
Indiei).  377,  37S. 

Wri^.Jahn  (W.  Indies), 
319  ;  Euccesi  of,  310  ;  wife 
of,  Jio  ;  hii  vi^[  tQ  liJig- 
land,  3]] ;  biiretmii,  313  ; 
labotus  of,  311;,  360;  be- 
comes Govenimcnl  »gcBt. 
JI7;  leavnDemeraTa,3lS; 


Wr*)-,  Jolm — 

arrival  at  Beiliice,  339;  re- 
visits England,  333 ;  letter 
oF,  on  J.Smith, 338;  death 
of,  361. 

Wray,  Robert  (son  of  above), 
death  of,  361. 

Wuchang,  opening  of.  539; 
difiicnltics  at,  538-540. 

Wanmg,  capture  of,  441. 

Wylii,  Aiixandtr  (China), 
509. 

Vang  Hsi.ch'ene,  56r. 
Yanglsiekiang.nie,  508,513. 
Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  619. 
YenSan,  SS9,  560;  perscco- 
iJon  at,  561. 
Yesudiai,   a    Bibl«-woman, 

Hi- 
Yesudian,  C .  ,native  assistant 


Yenidiui — 

Diissiooarf  in  Tnwicore, 

169. 
Yimng,    JVilliam    (China), 

438 ;  his  report  of  woil:  a1 

Amoy,  483. 
Vii  Ki-fang,  a  Chinese  coo. 

"t.  53'>-5.1»- 
Yuilte,  at  Siberia,  590,  593. 

59S' 
Yung    Sam -Talc,    Cbinne 
worker,  403. 


Zantc,  637. 

ZechariaL,  native  paitoc 
(Traifancorc),  169. 

Zenana,  the,  the  multitude 
of  vomen  in,  6  ;  work  in 
(Madras),  61,63;  (Banga- 
lore), loB,  141-155. 
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